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THE  CONSPIEACY  OF  THE  PAZZL 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  weU-knowB  family  of  the  Medici  presided  for  many 
years  over  the  destinies  of  Florence*  The  famous  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  commonly  called  The  Magnificent,  who  was 
born  in  Ijdfij  succeeded  his  father  Piero  in  l^i?^*  His 
brother  Julian,  who  was  five  years  yimSTger  than  him  sell,, 
was  afterwards  associated  witii  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Kepublic,  and  they  were  ruling  it  together  at  the  date 
of  the  tragedy  (1478)  to  tlio  satisfaction,  as  history  tells 
TIB,  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  ill-con* 
oealed  dislike  of  some  who  feared,  justly  or  othervnao,  for 
the  independence  of  their  anjntry*  Conapicuuns  amori gst 
these  last  was  the  dÌÉìtinguished  family  of  the  Paz^  one 
of  whom,  Raymond^  had  married  Bianca,  the  sister  of 
Lorenzo  andTulianl  whilst  the  hea^^oTlthe  family  was 
Ra^^nond's  father,  Giiglielmo.  These  are  tlie  two  Pazzi 
whij  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  (though  the  actual 
eonspiratore,  according  to  history,  were  Giacopt»,  the  real 
head  of  the  family,  and  his  two  nephews  Francesco  and  Gug- 
lielmo, who — and  not  Raymond — was  Bianca V  husband). 
I'Se^em^Lining  personage  in  the  play,  besides  the  members 
of  the  two  families  of  Medici  and  Pazzi,  is  Salvi  a  ti,  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Pisa»  who,  notwithstanding  his  holyTunctions, 
is  sho^vn  %  the  history  of  the  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  first  Act  opens  with  the  lamentations  addressed 
by  Eaymond  to  his  father  Guglielmo  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
Medici,  and  his  regrets  at  having  allied  himself  with  them 
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by  marriago.  His  father  urges  on  him  prudeuee  a  e 
patietice,  but  implies  that  he  will  l>e  ready  hereafter,  ■ 
necessary,  to  co-operate  with  hira  in  procuring  nedres 
When  Bianca  presently  sees  her  hu^baiitl^  she  Buypeo 
from  his  manner  that  some  calamity  is  impending,  an 
tries  to  rcGoncile  him  to  her  brothers,  but  annouDces  tl 
in  the  event  of  hostility  between  them  she  will  side  wi^ 
him  rather  than  with  them. 

Lorenzo  and  Julian  next  confer  together.  The  for 
urges  the  necessity  of  steni  action  in  fjrder  to  root  out  tj 
seeds  of  disaffection.  Julian,  who  m  of  a  gentler  nat-u 
is  in  favor  of  a  milder  course.  They  agree  in  thinkin 
that  Raymond  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  tu 
Pazzi  then  obtain  an  interview  with  them.  The  fati 
begs  them  not  to  take  the  hostile  step  ascnhed  to  them  i 
deposing  Raymond  from  the  post  of  Gonfaloniere.  Ea' 
mond  however  uses  haughty  language  to  them^  denonnd 
them  as  tyrants,  and  proudly  departs.  Lorenzo  adi  " 
GugKehno  to  induce  his  eon  to  change  his  course  of  actio 
which  can  orJy  end  in  bis  ruin.  Bianca  joins  her  brothe 
but  cannot  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them 
Kay  mend. 

At  the  third  Act  Salviati  appears,  and  informs  Kaymoja 
of  the  approach  of  the  forces  sent  by  King  Ferdinand 
blessed  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  intended  to  aSKiat  in  the  ovtì 
throw  of  the  Medici,  Eaymond  tells  him  that  he  has  : 
yet  initiated  his  aged  father  in  the  conspimcy,  ovnng  \ 
his  Tracillating  character.  Guglielmo  enters,  and^  over  cob 
by  the  arguments  of  Salviati  and  Hay  mond,  at  len| 
agrees  to  join  the  enterprise. 

The  Medici  have  now  leamt  of  the  arrival  of  Salviati  i 
Florence^  and  Julian  sends  for  Guglielmo,  hoping  to  extr 
from  him  information  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and  in  the  ( 
the  latrfiex  promines  to  induce  his  sun  to  go  into  voluntas 
exile.  Lorenzo  enters,  and  desires  hità  laother  to  aecompaili 
him  at  once  against  the  hostile  invaders.     E^iymond 
Salviati  now  tell  Guglielmo  the  details  of  the  plot  and 
arrangements  made  for  slaying  both  Lorenzo  and  Jnliati 
in  the  church,  where  they  are  to  go  to  ask  for  a  ble6sin| 
on  their  arms.  *^^Haymond   announces    his   intention 
striking  the  first  blow  at  JuHeb,  whom  he  expects  to  find 
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wearittg^  from  Jiis  timid  nature,  a  coiit  of  mail  ;  whilst 
Sal  viari  exults  in  the  thought  of  killing  Lorenzo  with  a 
dagger  blessod  foT'  the  pnqioee  by  the  Pope. 

A  touching  scene  takes  pla«e  at  the  l>egiiiiiing  of  Act  V, 
between  Bianca  and  Raymond.  From  th^  diaturbod  night 
he  haa  passed,  &he  is  certain  that  a  catastrophe  is  at  hand. 
Ho  diBcloses  notliiiig  to  her,  but  departs  to  fulfil  his  parF 
in  the  conspiracy,  leaving  her  with  his  father,  who  tells  her 
what  is  passing  and  the  danger  in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  and  her  kuihand  are  placed,  and  on  the  other  Lorenzo 
and  Julian,  v/just  then  the  boll  tolls,  which  he  knows  to 
be  the  signal  for  him  to  join  the  coiispimtorf*,  ?lo  departs, 
and  Raymond  entera,  dangerously  wounded.  He  tellB  her 
that  he  has  slain  Julian,  and  in  bis  blind  fury  inflicted  a 
dreadful  blow  on  himself  also.  Lorenzo  appears  in  the 
last  scene  with  his  soldiers,  and  Guglielmo  is  brought  tu, 
chained.  Loronz<:>  aim  ounces  that  iSalviati  and  the  other 
oanspirators  have  been  all  killed  and  the  plot  defeated» 
whilst  Gnglitdmo  is  only  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
previous  death  of  hia  son.  Raymond  stabs  himself  with  a 
dagger  which  ho  had  concealed,  and  th.ro ws  it  to  his  father, 
inviting  him  to  follow  bis  example  ;  but  Lorenzo  snatches 
it  from  his  hand,  and  orders  him  off  to  ignominious 
execution.  Bianca  clings  to  the  neck  of  her  dead  husband, 
though  he  has  slain  her  brother,  and  the  curtain  falls. 


The  published  dedication  of  this  play  to  Gori  Gandelltni 
(see  poMt)  difiere  altogether  from  its  original  dedication 
to  him  during  his  lifetime.  La  the  latter,  the  poest  states 
that  he  dedicates Hlo  him  *'  this  liberty-breathing  tragedy  ** 
because  be  is  the  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  fitted  both 
to  appreciate  it  and  to  be  one  of  its  personages,  aiid  that, 
jf  he  were  willing,  he  would  have  yielded  to  him  the  part 
uf  Raymond,  although  he  was  a  Tuscan  of  the  eighteenth 
oentnr>\ 

Cesarotti,  in  a  long  letter  to  Alfieri  dated  Sept.  17i^5, 
tells  him  that,  although  this  play  is  remarkable  for  the 
force  of  ita  characters,  and  worthy  of  Tacitus  and  Machia- 
velli for  ita  politics^  it  sins  in  its  subject,  and  that  the 
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characters  of  the  Pazzi  are  unduly  and  unhistorically 
raised  above  those  of  the  Medici.  Bianca  he  looks  on  as 
an  unnecessary  and  therefore  cold  personage,  who  produces 
no  influence  on  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Alfieri  himself,  whilst  admitting  various  defects  in  it, 
was  proud  of  it,  and  says  that  "  on  no  account  in  the 
world  would  he  not  have  written  it."  He  admits  that  the 
third  and  fifth  Acts  are  the  only  indispensable  ones,  and 
that  the  first  and  second  Acts  contain  nothing  but  small 
talk  (chiacchiera).  He  thinks  that  the  characters  of  Eay- 
mond  and  Lorenzo  are  the  best.  Sismondi  says  that  the 
catastrophe  is  striking,  and  praises  the  character  of  Bianca. . 
Schlegel  does  not  like  the  play. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  FRIEND  OF  MT  HEABT, 

FEANCESCO  GOEI  GANDELLINI, 

CITIZEN   OF  SIENNA,   DEAD. 


Beloved  and  adored  shade  of  the  Ijiest,  of  the  only  true 
and  warm  friend  that  I  ever  had,  or  ever  shall  have  ;  1 
dedicate  to  thee  this  tragedy,  far  less  mine  than  thine  ; 
since  it  contains  nothing  but  the  quintessence  (perhaps 
weakly,  but  truly  expressed)  of  thy  strong  and  sublime 
sentiments.  Destined  to  thee  while  alive,  I  dared  not, 
notwithstanding,  dedicate  it  to  thee,  because  the  receiving 
it  might  be  imputed  to  thee  as  a  crime. 

To  thjr  happy  shade,  which,  leaving  me  in  tears,  smiles 
at  all  frivolous  worldly  animosities,  I  now  then  dedicate 
it  securely. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 

Paris,  December  20, 1787. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 

Lorenzo.  Raymond. 

Julian.  Salviati. 

Bianca.  Soidiers, 
Guglielmo. 


Scene. — ITie  State  Palace  in  Florence. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

GUGLIELMO,  RAYMOND. 

Bay.  To  suiFer,  always  suffer  ?    O  my  father, 
1  this  the  only  counsel  thou  canst  give  me  ? 
JArt  thou  become  so  thoroughly  a  slave, 
/That  thou  no  longer  feel'st  the  heavy  wrongs, 
f  The  insults  of  the  Medici's  harsh  yoke  ? 

Ou.  O  son,  I  feel  all  keenly  ;  and  far  more 
.  The  common  danger  than  my  private  wrongs. 
j  But  yet,  what  should  I  do  ?    To  such  a  pitch 
X.  Florence  by  party-spirit  is  reduced, 
'   That  the  most  inoffensive  word  may  be 
Fatal  to  us,  propitious  to  our  tyrants. 
0  sickly  state  !  it  is  too  evident, 
That  thou  canst  now  change  only  for  the  worse. 

I       Bay.  Ah  1  tell  me,  where  is  now  the  state  ?    Or  how. 
If  one  there  be,  it  can  be  worse  ?    Can  we 
Be  said  to  live?    Live  those,  who,  full. of  fear. 
And  abject,  and  suspicious,  drag  along 
1  Their  infamous  and  pining  days  ?    To  us 
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What  harm  can  now  arise  ?    That  in  the  place 

Of  ahaiiieful,  and  in  efficacious  tears, 

Blood  should  perchance  he  shed  ?   And  what?    Dob 

(Jail  shedding  blo^jd  the  greatest  injury  ? 

Thou,  who,  a  thousand  times,  with  noble  joy, 

To  me,  a  child,  the  ancient  times  recai ledst. 

And  execrated st  these  degenTate  days  ; 

Thou  now,  like  evVy  vulgar  citizen, 

S3ibmittegt  to  the  yoke  thy  passive  neck? 

Gu.  There  was  a,  time,  I  seek  not  to  deny  it, 
When,  all  impitient  at  our  many  wrongflj 
And  full  of  angoi%  and  elastic  spirits» 
I  would  have  sacrificed,  without  a  thought. 
My  wealth,  ray  honors,  and  my  life,  to  cmsh 
The  usurpation  of  new  tyrantk  raised 
On  our  misfortunes  :  to  the  fire  of  youth 
All  tbings  seem  easy  ^so  they  seemed  to  me. 
But,  finding  to  my  great  designs  few  friends, 
And  those  few  friends  of  wav'ring  constancy  ; 
Beholding  ev'ry  year  that  tyranny 
Its  roots  struct  ever  deeper  in  tliis  soil  ; 
And  heing,  too,  a  father  ;  all  induced  me. 
To  safer,  but  lesa  elevated  schemes, 
To  turn  my  thoughts-    The  tyrants  would  have  fou 
In  me  a  weak,  and  ineffectiaal  foe  : 
Hence  sought  I  their  alliance,    I  bestow'd 
On  thee  their  sister's  hand.     Since  we  no  more 
Flotirish'd  beneath  the  shade  of  liberty  ; 
I  hence  would  see  thee,  and  thy  future  sons, 
Placed  in  the  covert  of  the  plumes,  at  leasts 
Of  tyranny *s  audacious,  spreading  wings. 
^Batf.  Protection  infamous,  and  insecure. 
Bianca,  though  the  sister  of  the  tyrants j 
Is  thence  not  insupportable  to  me  ; 
Her,  and  the  sons  whom  she  to  me  has  given. 
Though  nephews  of  the  tyrants.  hoM  I  dear. 
My  blameless  wife  I  blame  not  for  her  brothers  ; 
Thyself  I  blame  alone,  for  having  mix'd 
Their  blood  with  outs,  O  father.    In  this  act 
I  would  not  thwart  thy  purpose  :  but,  at  last 
Thou  see'st  the  fnnts  of  such  servility  : 
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iy  tMs  alliance  thou  didst  hop6  to  reap 

th  poVr  and  honor  ;  and  we  thence  have  reaped 

ntempt,  disparagement,  and  infamy. 
The  citizens  abhor  ns,  and  with  reason  ; 
We  are  the  tyrants'  kinsmen  :  thence  have  they 
Exchanged  their  hatred  of  us  for  contempt  ; 
And  we,  who  were  not  citizens,  deserve  it. 

trti.  Thou  hadst  found  me,  in  other  climes,  0  son, 
A  spur  to  deed^  iOTistrious,  not  a  check. 
What  it  has  cost  my  ngt  ignohle  heart 
To  smother  indignation,  and  to  feign 
An  insincere  attachment,  thou  thyself 
Canst  best  conceive.    E*en  from  thy  infancy 
I  have,  'tis  true»  discoTer^d  in  thy  heart 
The  eeedi*  of  an  im  pati  out  liberty  : 
At  times,  I  must  confess,  I  saw  with  joy 
This  bias  of  thy  soul  ;  but  far  moro  oft 
I  inwardly  regretted,  when  in  thee 
I  contemplated  afterward»  a  soul 
Too  free  and  lofty.    Thence  it  seem'd  to  me 
That  the  consummate  eweetness  of  Bianca 
Was  not  ill  qualified  to  mitigate 
Thy  perilous  impetuosity  : 
At  length  thou  wert  a  father  ;  and  art  still  80, 
As  I  am  to  my  sorrow  .  ,  ,  Ah  I  that  I 
Had  never  been  so  1    Then  at  once  with  her. 
And  for  her,  had  my  country  seen  me  die. 

Maif.  And  yet  thou  madest  me  a  father,  where 
To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Chi.  But  then  at  least  our  servitude  was  donbtfdl  .  ,  . 

May.  Our  infamy  indeed  was  lesa  confirmed  ,  .  , 

Gu.  'Tie  true  ;  I  hoped,  since  to  our  common  wrongs 
All  romedies  were  fruitless  and  too  late, 
That  thou  might'st  pass  thy  days  in  quietness, 
Blest  in  a  father's  and  a  husband's  feelings  .  .  . 

May.  But,  e'en  though  I  were  sprung  from  other  blood, 
Can  any  man  live  in  security 
In  such  a  place,  as  husband  and  as  father  ? 
I  was  not,  no,  assuredly  to  these 
Yain  trappings  of  vain  magistracy,  bom, 
Which  make  him  bcùm  the  firsts  who  is  the  last. 
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For  this,  perohance,  the  tyrants  have  to-day 
Aesay'd  to  take  them  from  me  :  trappings  these, 
'  So  mucb  the  more  disgraceful,  as  they  are 
The  cloak  of  simulated  liberty, 
*TwaB  inf amona  to  clothe  me  with  them  ;  now 
Twill  he  as  infamous  to  rob  me  of  them  : 

0  ciirBÒd  destiny  ! 

Qu,  Report  of  this 

Is  spread  :  it  even  reeuih- d  my  ears  ;  bnt  I 
Cannot  believe  it,  no  ,  .  . 

JBoy.  Why  not  believe  it  ? 

Have  not  they  shown  ns  more  offensive  insnlts  ? 
Possessions  seized,  dost  thou  no  more  remember. 
And  statutes  changed,  alone  to  aim  at  us  ? 
Since  we  ignobly  made  ourselves  their  kinsmen, 
WeS^e  always  been  more  exquisitely  injiired. 

Gn,  Hear  me,  0  son  :  and  to  my  hoary  age. 
My  long  experience,  trust.  The  jnst  disdain, 
"Which  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart 

1  also  cherish,  with  rash  impotence 
Exhaust  not  thou  :  we  yet  awhile  may  bear  : 

I  ne^er  can  think  that  they  would  take  from  thee 

A  dignity  conferr'd,  whatever  it  be,^ — 

But  yet^  should  they  all  bounds  of  suf 'ranee  pass, 

Be  silent  thou  :  full  oft  revengeful  words 

Defeat  revengeful  deeds.    A  lofty  vengeance 

Is  the  sure  daughter  of  a  lofty  silence. 

The  oonrteoufl  carriage  of  the  t^-rants  towards  us 

Gives  thee  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hating. 

Meanwhile^  0  son,  I  would  alone  exhort, 

And  teach  thee,  to  endure ,  .  ,  Kor  afterwards. 

Shall  I  disdain,  if  one  day  it  be  needful, 

To  learn  from  thee  how  to  direct  the  blow. 


Scene  II. 

EAYMOND. 


Bay.  ,  .  .  I  dare  not  trust  in  him  .  .  ,  Let  Salviati 
First  to  these  shores  return, — My  father  now 
Discovers  nothing  of  my  purposes  : 
He  knows  not  that  to-day  it  pleases  me 
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More  to  exasperata  than  soothe  these  tyrants, — 
Ah  father  !  woultlst  thou  fain  now  be  to  me 
A  teacher  of  endurance  ?    Art  thou  he, 
ThaB  whom  thy  country  formerly  had  not 
A  more  intrepid  champion  ?    How  propense, 
Chilly  old-age^  art  thou  to  servitude  [— 
Ah  1  if  nought  elee  by  length  of  years  is  leam'd, 
But  how  to  tremble,  to  obey,  tu  sxifft  r. 
In  silence  to  endure  ;  rather  than  le  am 
Such  abject  arta,  m  choose  a  bitter  death. 

Scene  III. 

BIANCA,   RATMOND. 

Bi  Contort,  at  last  I  find  thoe.    Ah,  with  whom 
Wonldst  thou  fain  be,  if  still  from  me  thon  fliest  ? 

Bay.  Here,  with  my  father,  I  at  length  conversed 
A  short  time  sine©  :  but  1  haTo  not  thenoo  gain'd 
AUeviation  to  my  wrongs. 

BL  He  is. 

Though  good  in  all  things  else,  the  beet  of  fathers  : 
He  fcara  not  for  himself^  but  ail  his  fears 
Are  for  his  children  roused.    The  good  old  man 
Smothers,  for  ns,  the  anger  in  his  breast  : 
Believe  not,  no,  that  valor  is  exhausted, 
Or  intrepidity  in  hirti  subdued  : 
Ah  !  suffer  then  that  I  repeat  it  to  thee; 
Ho  is  the  best  of  fathers. 

Baif.  0  !  perchance, 

Thou  wouldfit  acquaint  me  that  I  am  not  like  him? 
Thou  know'st,  if  no  tiling  else  avaiVd,  thy  prayers 
Were  ever  potent  to  restrain  my  wrath  ; 
Thy  prayer©  akmo,  Bianca,  thy  chaste  love. 
And  thy  maternal  tears,    I  have  esteem'd  thee 
Companion  sweet,  not  sister  of  my  foes  * . . 
But,  does  it  seem  to  thee,  to-day,  that  still 
I  ought  to  hold  ray  peace  ?  to-day,  decreed 
To  see  the  forfeiture  without  just  cause 
Of  this  my  rank  among  the  people  ?  when 
We're  doomed  as  fugitives  to  quit  this  dwelling, 
Asyium  sacred  once  to  public  freedom  ? 
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BL  Mighty  they  aro  ;  what  boots  it  then  Tvith  words 
To  an^r  those  who  answer  not,  biit  act  ? 
Thy  silences,  better  far  than  menaces» 
Might  now  appease  them* 

Bai/.  And  wonld  I  appease  them  ? . 

— Bnt,  to  appease  them  nothing  now  avails  . , , 

BL  Nothing  ?   Is  not  my  blood  the  same  as  tbeixa  ?  * . . 

Mai/.  I  know  it  ;  and  I  grieve  for  it  ;  be  silent  ; 
Recall  it  not  to  mind, 

BL  And  what?    For  this, 

Art  thon,  or  haat  thyn  been»  less  dear  to  me  ? 
Am  not  I  ready,  if  to  bear  their  gway 
Is  irksome  to  thee,  wheresoever  thon  wilt 
To  follow  thee  ?  or,  if  thy  hanghty  botiI 
Scorns  not  to  have  in  me  a  means  of  peace. 
Am  I  less  ready  for  thyself  to  speak. 
To  weep,  to  pray,  and  even,  if  I  onght, 
By  dint  of  force  to  make  my  brothers  yield  ? 

Bat/.  To  pray  for  me  ?  and  whom  to  pray  to  ?  tyrants  ?^ 
Canst  thou  intend  it,  madam  ?  and  canst  thon 
Jjxpcct  that  I  permit  it? 

BL  Riches,  power, 

Arms,  partisans,  haat  thon,  whence  openly 
Thon  canst  make  head  against  them  ?  .  -  * 

Bay,  In  my  breast 

A  hate  I  cherish,  equal  to  their  hate  ; 
Courage  superior  far. 

Bl  Alas  I  what  say*st  thou  ? 

Wouldgt  thou  perchance  attempt  ?  ,  .  .  Ah  I  thou  ma^ 

loBe 
Father,  and  bonsort,  children,  honor,  life  .  ,  . 
And  what  canst  thou  acquire  ?    Within  thy  heart 
The  fiatt'ring  expectation  cherish  not  : 
No  genuine  wish  in  this  vile  people  Uvea 
For  pristLQc  perfect  liberty  :  from  me 
Trust  this  assertion.    Trust  to  me  ;  I,  bom, 
And  in  the  lap  of  nascent  tyranny 
Brought  up,  all  its  dependencies  well  know- 
Tools  thou  wilt  find  by  thousands  and  by  thousands. 
In  their  discourse  ferocious,  in  their  deeds 
Contemptible,  in  time  of  danger  nothing  ;  J 
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Or  ekilftil  onlj  in  betraying  thee- 

I  am  not  io  onnatnral  and  cruel. 

As  to  abhor  my  brothors  ;  yet  far  lesfs 

Have  they  been  loved  by  me,  since  I  have  seen 

Their  arrogance  towVda  thee  ;  that  arrogance 

Galls  TO  J  afflicted  spirit.     If  I  am 

Compel rd  by  thee  to  make  the  fatal  choice 

*TT%'ist  thee  and  them  ;  by  thee  I  am  a  raother, 

Thy  wife  am  I,  thou  art  oppress' d  ;  I  cannot. 

Nor  ought  to  hesitate.     But  than,  awhile, 

Do  thou  resolve  on  naught  :  the  enterprise 

To  make  thee,  if  not  happy,  safe  at  lea  at  ^ 

Leave  thou  to  me  ;  let  me  at  least  attempt  it. 

Or  do  I  not  perchance  yet  fully  know 

How  I,  the  consort  of  a  citizen^ 

Ought  to  address  a  tyrant  ?    Yet  perchance 

Do  I  not  know  how  far  I  may  unite 

To  not  invalid  reasons^  lofty  prayers  ? 

I  am  a  mother,  sister,  wife  ;  in  whoio. 

If  not  in  me,  canst  thou  confide  ? 

Eaif,  O  Heavens  ! 

Madam,  thy  words  afflict  me.     Peace  would  I 
Also  obtain  ;  but,  not  with  infamy. 
What  to  thy  brothers  couldet  thou  say  for  me  ? 
That  I  deserve  not  insults  ?    Well  they  know  it  ; 
Hence  they  insnlt  mo  :  That  I  brook  not  wTongs  ? 
Why  make  that  known  which  only  from  my  lips 
They  ought  to  know  ? 

Bi.  Ah  f  ♦  ».  if  to  them  thou  speakest, . 

Alas  !  .  .  . 

Bati,       What  fear'st  thou  ?    True  it  is,  that  I 
Can  never  cJiange  my  soul  ;  but,  if  I  will, 
I  can  be  silent.     Thou,  beloved  Bianca, 
Thou,  and  my  song,  are  always  in.  my  thoughts  ; 
Impetuous,  intolerant,  audacious 
If  I  was  barn^  yet  not  on  this  account 
Do  I  let  slip  a  word  by  accident  : 
Compose  thyself  ;   I  also  wish  for  peace. 

Bi.  Yet  from  thy  countenance  do  I  infer 
Thy  heart  is  shaken  by  a  frightful  storm  .  .  * 
In  thee  I  no  forerunners  see  of  peace. 
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Ray.  I  am  not  jojfal  ;  but  in  me  Buspect  not 
Oniel  designs. 

Bi.  I  fear  ;  yet  know  not  why  *  *  . 

Bay.  Because  tlion  lov^st  me. 

BL  Heav*ns  1  and  with  wha 

love  !  .  .  . 
Ah  I  if  the  patii  that  leads  to  genuine  glory 
Were  open'd  to  thee  now  I  ,  .  .  Bnt  we  are  doom'd 
To  drag  out  life  in  a  comipted  age  : 
Submiss^ion  is  our  glory  ;  and  self-love 
Our  only  virtue.    VVhat  wouldst  thou  effect  ? 
One  man  could  not  regenerate  a  people  ; 
And  coadjutors  here  thou  wilt  not  iind. 

Ba^.  Hence  I  pine  iowai-dly,  and  hence  ,  .  .  am  silent  " 

BL  Come  then  ;  and  let  us  elsewhere  turn  otit  steps  : 
My  brothers  sometimes  place  their  judgraent-aeat 
In  tìiese  apartments  .  .  . 

May.  This  is  the  retreat, 

I  know,  in  which  to  lying  praise  their  cars 
They  open^  and  their  bosoms  close  to  pity* 

BL  Come  then  with  me  ;  and  mingle  with  the  poison 
That  enbtl;^  creeps  through  ev'ry  throbbing  vein. 
Some  sootMng  balsam.     Thou  haet  not  to-day 
Embraced  our  children  yet.    Ah  come,  I  pray  thee  : 
And  with  their  innocent  and  silent  kisses 
Let  tliem^  far  better  than  I  can  with  words, 
Eemind  thee  that  thou  art  a  father  still. 

Bay.  Ah,  could  I,  as  to-day  I  recollect 
The  name  of  father,  that  of  man  forget  ! — 
But  J  let  US  now  depart. — Thou  shalt  have  proof 
Whether  my  children  are  beloved  Ijy  me.^ — 
Ah,  thou  know^st  not  (and  mayst  thou  never  know  !  ) 
To  what  extremities  his  children  drive 
A  real  father  ;  how  he  may  be  goaded 
To  their  destruction  by  excessive  love. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

JULIAN,    LORENZO. 

Lo»  Brother,  what  boots  it  ?    Thou  hast  hitherto 
Trusted  to  me  :  does  it  now  seem  to  thee 
That,  by  my  means,  our  pow'r  has  been  diminished  ? 
Thou  talkest  of  restraining  men  :  are  these 
Eestrain'd  ?    If  such  had  met  with  tolerance, 
Say  :  had  we  risen  to  our  present  greatness  ? 

Ju,  'Tis  true,  Lorenzo,  a  benignant  star 
Shines  on  us  hitherto.     We  owe  in  part 
To  fortune  our  advancement  ;  but  still  more 
To  our  forefathers'  lofty  counsels  owe  it. 
Cosmo  possessed  the  state,  but  he  possessed  it 
Under  the  semblance  of  a  private  man. 
Nor  are  the  fetters  yet  so  firmly  fix'd. 
That  with  the  outside  form  of  royalty 
We  may  securely  grasp  them.    Let  us  leave 
To  fools,  who  form  the  multitude,  the  vain 
Appearances  of  their  lost  liberty. 
In  its  commencement,  arbitrary  power, 
The  less  it  is  display 'd,  is  more  confirmed. 

Lo.  We,  Julian,  have  not  yet  the  apex  reaoh'd  : 
It  is  the  time  to  dare,  and  not  to  weigh. 
Cosmo  already  centred  in  himself 
His  universal  country,  and  by  all. 
As  with  one  voice,  was  welcomed  as  a  father. 
Little  or  nothing  to  the  complex  fabric 
Our  sire,  Piero,  added  :  adverse  fate 
Quickly  cut  short  the  few  and  feeble  days 
That  he  survived  his  sire  :  he  added  little  ; 
But  meanwhile  he  to  Cosmo  next  succeeding, 
We  to  Piero,  something  is  obtained 
In  making  thus  the  citizens  respect 
Hereditary  right.     Our  foes  thenceforward 
Have  been  each  day  dispersed,  enfeebled,  slain  ; 
Our  friends  are  forced  or  trained  to  yield  obedience  ; 
Now,  when  all  things  invite  us  to  complete 
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Co8mo*e  magnanimotis  designs,  shall  we 
Be  self-deieated  by  our  cowardice  ? 

Ju,  Wisely  wo  oiigtit  to  bring  it  to  au  end  ; 
But  in  a  manner  moderate  and  hnniane. 
Wbere  gentle  measures  may  effect  our  ends, 
With  cautious  speed,  inflexible,  yet  mild  ; 
And,  when  *tÌB  needful,  sparingly  severe. 
Brother,  believe  me  ;  to  eradicate 
Those  secfle  of  liberty,  by  nature  placed 
In  ev'ry  hnman  breaet,  liO  little  art. 
And  management,  besides  a  length  of  time. 
Are  requisite  :  these  seeds  may  be  suppressed. 
By  spilling  human  blood,  but  not  extinguished; 
And  oftentimes  from  blood  they  shoot  again 
With  greater  energy  .  .  . 

Lo.  And  do  I  wish 

To  shed  the  blood  of  these  ?    The  axe  in  Eome 
Was  Bylla*s  instrument  ;  but  e^en  the  rod 
Is  too  imposing  here  :  my  words  alone 
Suffice  to  make  them  tremble. 

Ju.  Blind  reliance  I 

Knowest  thou  not,  that  none  are  to  be  fear'd 
Like  men  enslaved  ?    Sylla  dismiss VI  his  guards. 
Yet  hence  was  he  not  slain  ;  but  girt  with  arms. 
With  satellites,  and  mercenary  spies, 
Nero,  Bomitian,  and  Caligula, 
And  many  others  that  have  nilcd  o'er  slaves, 
By  their  own  minions  bntcher'd,  fell  i^pobly,— 
Why  irritate  tbose  who  obey  already  ? 
Obtain  thy  end  by  other  means.    'Tis  true, 
The  people  here  were  never  wholly  free  ; 
But  notwithstanding  never  slaves  to  one. — 
Thou  shouldst  benumb  their  minds  ;  and  utterly 
Enervate  their  affections  ;  each  liigh  thought 
Subtly  eradicate  :  abolish  virtue, 
(If  it  exists),  OT  turn  it  to  a  jest  ; 
Install  among  thy  creatures  the  most  pliant  ; 
Degrade  the  falsely  proud,  by  giving  honors  ; 
Declaim  in  lofty  and  imposing  tones 
Of  clemency,  of  country,  glory,  laws, 
And  citizens  ;  and,  more  than  aught  besides, 
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Affect  equality  witli  thy  inferiors, — 

Behold  the  mighty  means,  by  which  m  each 

Are  changed,  by  Httle  and  by  little,  first 

The  feelings,  then  the  customs,  thence  the  laws  ; 

Then  the  deportment  of  the  r tiler  ;  last, 

That  which  alone  remains  to  change,  his  name. 

ho.  Our  anccBtora  with  happy  auspices 
Already  haye  adopted  all  these  measures  : 
The  fcolish  quarrels  of  the  citizens, 
If  now  a  link  ia  wanting  to  the  chain, 
Should  fabricate  that  link.     One,  only  one, 
Openly  dares,  in  short,  to  brave  our  power  ; 
And  ought  he  to  bo  fear'd  ? 

Ju.  Ferocious  son 

Of  disaffected  father,  Eaymond  givcB 
Just  ground  tur  apprehension  ,  .  . 

io.  Both  should  be 

(And  to  this  project  I  address  myself) 
Blasted  by  acorn  :  e*en  a  revenge  like  that 
Would  be  indeed  delightM  .  .  . 

Ju,  And  not  safe. 

Lo.  Great  as  the  project  is,  my  mind  is  fix^d. 
I  from  his  rank  will  hurl  that  haughty  youth  ; 
And  suffer  him  to  ecatter  at  his  will 
Seditious  words  in  vain  :  thua  all  shall  see 
How  thoroughly  I  scorn  his  menaces. 

Jti,  A  fee  odended,  and  not  slain  ?    At  this, 
What  bosom,  e'en  though  maird  vnih  triple  steel. 
Would  tremble  not  ?    Shouldst  thou  make  him  a  foe 
Whom  thou  couldst  extirpate  ?    Why  give  him  thus, 
Thyeelf,  incautiously,  ho  many  pretexts 
To  agitixte  the  state?    Why  make  him  thxm 
The  head,  and  leader  of  the  malcontents  ? 
And  they  are  numerous  ;  many,  many  more 
Than  thou  euspectest.     Open  forc^  they  have  not  ? 
I  trust  that  it  is  so  :  but  who  will  guard 
Our  back  from  treason  ?    Will  suspicion,  say, 
Suffice  lor  this  ?    It  may  suffice  to  spoil 
Our  quiet,  not  to  give  security. 

Lo,  Audacity  will  be  our  best  defence  : 
Audacity,  which  is  to  daring  breasts 
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At  once  a  liword,  and  intellect,  and  sliield. 

By  silence,  1*11  invite  to  new  offences 

The  daring  youtMnl  rebeL     Injured  then, 

Hot  slain  by  those  who  might  have  slain  him,  he 

Will  be  the  scorn  of  thosd  whom  now  he  leads. 


Scene  II. 

LORENZO,  JUtlAK-,  GOOLIELMO,   IlATAIOKI). 

Gu.  Follow  me  now^  0  son;  and,  I  hescech  thee, 

ifter  me  here  to  epeak  alone.^O  ye, 
fFor  yet  I  know  not  hy  what  epithet 
I  should  aocost  y<»u)  in  a  suppliant  posture. 
Behold  me  here  your  once  implacable, 
And  hitter  enemy.    I  know  that  better. 
Better  adapted  to  my  age  infirm, 
Would  free  expressions  be,  and  frcar  deeds  ; 
N^r  with  my  nature,  thongh  I  use  them,  do 
These  seryile  ones  accord.    But  1  am  not 
The  only  one  remaining  of  my  houae  ; 
Whence  to  your  fortune,  and  to  tyrannous 
And  base  necessity,  I  long  have  yielded. 
Myself,  my  life,  my  substance,  and  my  honor, 
My  children,  all  did  I  confide  to  you  ; 
Nor  was  I  moro  reluctant  to  {jbey, 
Than  others  were.    Thence  can  I  scarce  believe 
That  which  is  now  reported  ;  that  3'e  mean 
With  wrongs  unmerited  to  injure  Eaymond, 
And  me  in  him.    liut,  if  indeed  'tis  true, 
May  I  demand  of  you  the  cause  of  this  ? 

JiL  Why  from  thy  son  dost  thou  not  first  demand 
The  cause  of  his  deportment,  of  his  language?  .  ,  , 

Bay.  I'll  not  refuse  to  give  account  to  him  : 
Xor  can  I  ever  meet  with  those,  to  whom 
I  woidd  more  freely,  than  to  you,  confess 
My  purposes  .  .  . 

Lq.  Thy  purposes  I  kuow. — 

But,  I  would  teach  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldyt  oop*3 
With  those  in  pow*r,  there's  need  of  enterprise 
Proportioned  to  thy  envy  ;  and,  not  lees, 
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'Stredigth  to  that  lofty  enterprise  proportion*d. 
Say  ;  fares  it  eo  with  thee  ? 

Gu,  I  hitherto 

Am  chief  of  all  our  race  ;  nor  is  there  one 
Who  dares  to  moYO»  if  I  precede  him  not. 
I  speak  of  deeds.     What  ?  do  ye  in  addition 
Pretend  to  sit  in  jiidginetit  on  our  thonghta  ? 
Are  ineffectnal  words  high  treason  bere  ? 
Are  we  so  far  advanced  ? — If  rights  like  these 
Are  in  yon,  I  would  ask  you  :  What  are  ye. 
That  men  may  learn  more  abjectly  to  fear  ? 

Ray,  WTiat  are   they?      Dost   thon   ask   it?      Do  not 
they 
Tremendoufily,  though  tacitly;  express  it 
lTj>on  their  cruel  and  imperious  faces  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  all  ;  and  nothing  we. 

Ju.  We  are 

The  fearless  guardians  of  the  sacred  laws  ; 
We  are  exterjoinating  flames  from  Heaven 
To  culprits  like  thyself  ;  but,  to  the  good, 
Hoart-cheering  benefactors* 

Lo,  In  one  word, 

Such  are  we,  as  to  hold  thee  in  contempt* 
Our  will  to  thee  Eissign'd  the  gonfalon  ; 
Another  will  of  outs,  more  just,  recalls  it. 
With  honor  undeserved  invested  by  us, 
Thou  askest  by  what  right  we  gave  it  thee  ? 

Ba^.  Who  knows  it  not  ?    It  was  your  terror  gave  it  ; 
Your  terror  takes  it  from  me  :  to  yourselves 
TerTOr  is  law  supreme  and  deity. 
What  attribute  of  kings  do  ye  possess  not  ? 
Already  ye  possess  the  public  hate, 
Their  cruel  artifice,  their  frantic  vices, 
Their  infamous  contrivances»     Ye  tread 
The  generous  path  trod  by  your  ancestors  ; 
Proceed,  (J  valiant  ones,  with  Bx:>Teading  sails. 
While  prosp'roiis  gales  befriend  you.     Not  wealth  only. 
But  life  and  honor  ye  will  take  away 
From  those  who  give  you  umbrage  :  the  sublime. 
And  only  right  to  your  authority, 

Greatly  dare  : 

c  2 


^From  waste  of  blood  arises. 
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And  tiy  to  imitate  the  matiy  tyranta. 

By  wliom  dowii-trodden  Italj  is  &coiirged  .  .  . 
)     Gu,  My  son,  thou  doet  exceed  all  bounds.     Tis  tme, 

That  it  ifi  lawful  for  each  man  to  epeak 
I  Hia  thoughts,  while  these  have  not  thrown  ofF  the  name 
I  Of  citizens  ;  but  we  .  .  . 

Lo.  Too  late  thou^rt  cautionB  : 

Thy  time  hast  thou  ill  chosen  to  restrain  him» 

Fret  not  thyself;  his  worde  aro  thy  begetting. 

Leave  him  to  speak  :  on  ns  depends  to  hear  Mm. 
Ju.  AudaeiouB  youth,  minds  ill-disposed  already, 

What  boots  it  to  exasperate  ?     ^T would  be 

Tho  best  for  thee  spontaneously  to  quit 

The  gonfalon,  which  in  contempt  of  us 

Thou  wouldest  keep  in  vain  ■  thou  seeest  well  .  .  . 
Eatf.  Am  I  so  vile,  aa  to  deserve  these  insults  ? 

Hear  me  :  these  arts  successfully  perchance 

Hay  l>e  adopted  to  ensure  command, 

But  cannot  gain  obedience.     If  I  yield, 

1  yield  alone  to  force.     Honor  sometimes 

Is  by  submission  gain'd,  if  wo  indeed 

Submit  to  nothing  "but  to  absolute, 

And  dire  necessity. — It  pleases  mo, 

As  I  have  told  yon  mine,  to  hear  your  thoughts. 

Kow,  new  means  to  new  violence  1  wait 

To  see,  and  be  it  what  it  may,  I  swear 

That  I  will  be  of  rising  tyranny 

The  victim,  yee,  but  not  the  instrument, 

ScmE  III. 

LORENZO,  JDLIAN,  GUGLIELMO. 

Lo,  Go  ;  if  thou  carost  for  thy  son,  pnrsne  him  : 
To  fit  his  conduct  better  to  the  times, 
Instruct  him  ;  and  to  this  do  thou  thyseH, 
By  thy  example,  aid  him.     Equally 
With  him  indeed  thou  hatest  us,  yet  thou 
Hast  j^elded  to  us,  and  dost  yield  :  engraft 
Thy  own  discretion  on  his  headstrong  will. 
I  do  not  e'en  pretend  regard  for  you  ; 
HI  have  yo  feign' d  ;  and  nothing  it  annoys  me  : 
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Hate,  but  obey  ;  find  in  obeying,  tremble» 
Go  thou,  and  tell  to  this  thy  make4»elieve 
And  pigmy  Brutus,  that  his  prototype, 
The  genuine  Brutus,  fell  in  vain  with  Eome. 

Gn,  I  see  my  eon  wants  caution.     Yet  I  always 
Applied  to  him  a  father  s  wise  reproofe  ; 
I  preach  endurance  ;  hut  he  learns  it  not. 
This  is  an  art  to  which  we  Ve  not  beeu  used  i 
Failings  of  youth  are  worthy  of  excuse  ; 
He  will  amend. — But  thou,  0  Julian^  thou 
Who  art  with  honors  and  prospeiity 
Intoxicated  less,  thy  brother  soften  ; 
And  make  him  recollect^  that  if  a  Brutus 
Faird  to  regon'rate  Rome,  yet  many  others 
Were  sacrificed,  ere  Eome  and  Brutus  fell. 


Scia^  ly. 


^B  LORENZO,  JULIAN, 

^W  Ju.  Heard'et  thou  how  these  address  us  ?..  . 

Lo.  Yes,  I  bean 

They're  garrulous,  and  thence  I  fear  them  less. 
tTit,  One  may  hatch  plots  .  *  . 

^H  Lo'  But  few  will  follow  him  .  .  - 

^B  Jk  Kaymond  may  be  that  one. 

^^  Lo.  That  he  may  be 

That  one,  is  what  I  hope,     I  fully  know 
His  courage,  his  resources,  and  his  force  : 
He  may  attempt,  but  he  will  no*er  succeed  : 
What  can  I  wish  for  more  ?     I  look  to  him, 
Hoping  that  he  our  mandate  may  tnmsgreas. 
Let  him  attempt  it  ;  we  at  once  will  thwart  him. 
Each  hostile  enterprise  confirms  our  power. 
And  to  our  just  revenge  at  once  prepares 
An  ample  field  for  action.     In  calm  seas 
Progress  is  difficult  ;  the  earliest  storm 
Will  driye  our  vessel  to  the  wish'd-for  jjort, 
Ju.  To  wish  for  all  at  once,  often  at  once 
Causes  the  loss  of  all.     All  danger's  doubtful  ; 
Nor  he  who  fills  the  throne  should  e'er  permit 
en.  the  thought  to  cross  his  subjects'  miudtì, 
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That  he*8  assailable  hy  other  men. 
The  multitude's  opinion,  which  esteems 
Our  breasts  jnviiljierable,  is  itself 
The  very  panoply  that  makes  theia  so. 
Woe,  if  we  leave  the  passage  to  our  hearts 
Onco  obvious  to  the  point  of  robela^  swords  I 
A  day  will  come  when  it  will  penetrate^ 
And  find  a  passage  to  the  very  hilt. 
To-day,  O  brother,  eredence  give  to  me  ; 
No,  our  authority  put  not  to  proof, 
Kor  their  revenge.     Ah,  jdeld  thyself  to  me. 
Lo.  To  reason  I  am  always  wont  to  yield  ; 
And  this  I  hope  to  prove  to  thee. — But  see, 
Bianca  comes  to  ue  in  tears  :  how  painful  ^ 

'Tifl,  her  laments  to  hear  ! ,  .  ,  yet  we  must  hear  them. 

Scene  Y, 
bianca,  lorenzo,  julian, 

BL  And  is  it  true,  O  brothers  ?    Is^t  your  will       _ 
To  show  yourselves  to  me  oppressive  lords^ 
Bather  than  brothers  ?     Yet,  if  I  to  you 
Was  ever  dear,  I  am  your  sister  still  ; 
And  ye  to  Eajmond  gave  me  :  is  it  ye 
Who  thus  are  first  to  wound  him  ? 

Lo.  Hast  thou  now 

Become,  Bianca,  to  thy  blood  so  hostile. 
That  thou  no  more  discemest  equity  ? 
Hast  thou  with  Raymond  learn 'd  so  mixeh  to  hate  us, 
That  now  our  hearts  are  known  to  thee  no  longer  ? 
All  that  we  wish  to  do  is  to  defeat 
His  malice  by  our  measures-     Gentle  means, 
Par  gentler  than  he  merits,  we  adopt, 
To  obviate  further  mischief;  this  believe. 

BL  Dear  are  ye  to  me,  brothers  ;  he  to  me 
Is  also  dear  :  I  would  do  all  for  peace. 
If  he  already  was  your  foe,  why  did  ye 
Give  me  to  him  in  marriage  ?    If  ye  gave  me 
To  him,  why  then  insult  him  afterwards  ? 

i7a.  Wo  hoped  that  thou  at  least  wonldst  be  a  chock 
To  his  temerity  ,  *  , 
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Lo,  But  hoped  in  Tain  : 

For  Biich  Ì&  Raymond,  that  'twere  earlier  far 
To  kill  him  than  to  change  him. 

Bu  But  have  ye 

ETor  tow'rda  him  the  manncre  ueed^  that  change 
A  free,  nnconqnor'd  heart  ?     If  you  it  grieves 
Not  to  bo  lov^  bj  him,  who,  save  yourselves, 
Prohibits  his  affection  ? 

Lq.  0  my  sister. 

How  has  the  traitor  ntterly  transfused 
Hitì  poison  in  thy  heart  !     He  hath  estranged 
Thee,  our  own  sister,  from  all  duteous  thoughts  ; 
Gucfis,  then,  how  banefully  his  hostile  words 
Will  operate  ekewhere, 

BL  I  might  behold 

With  some  complacency  your  sovereign  power. 
If  one  man  I  beheld,  one,  only  ouo, 
From  your  ferocious  tyranny  exempt  ; 
And  if  that  one  were  Raymond  :  he,  to  whom. 
By  an  indissoluble  BAcred  tie, 
Ye  have  united  me  ;  with  whom  l'ire  lì  veti 
Inseparably  join'd  for  mFiiiy  years , 
With  whom  1  enffer,  and  with  whom  endure 
A  thousand  injnries  ;  to  whom,  moreover. 
Pledges  of  love  and  of  eternal  faith, 
(Unhappy  mother  !)  I  have  giv*n  already 
Too  nnmorous  and  dear  a  progeny  : — 
Raymond,  to  whom  I'm  ready  to  yield  all. 

Ju.  To  take  from  him  his  office,  is  to  wrest 
The  powV  of  self  destruction  from  his  hands. 
Rather  than  that  of  injuring  ourselves. 
It  would  l>ecome  thee  well  to  be  the  first 
To  lead  him  to  renounce  it  ^  ,  , 

BL  Ah  !  I  see, 

I  manifestly  see,  hy  diff'reni  means. 
How  to  one  end  ye  hasten.     Of  your  views 
I  was  the  earliest  victim  ;  I  was  not 
To  real  peace,  but  to  delay M  revenge, 
A  sacrifice.     0,  well  ye  underìitood 
To  ape  at  once  the  hearts  and  puw*r  of  kings. 
With  those  resembling  you,  all  ties  of  blood 
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Are  treated  witli  deriaion  ,  .  .  Hapless  1 1 

LWhy  had  I  not  discovered  this  hefore  ! 
'liy  knew  it  not  before  I  was  a  mother  ?  .  .  . 
But  such  T  am  ;  a  lover»  and  a  wife  .  .  . 

Lo.  I  cannot  blame  thy  grief;  *  ,  *  but  longer  now 

■We  eannot  hear  it.— Brother,  let  119  go 
Whither  our  duty  summons  us. — And  thon, 
"WTio  deem'fit  us  tyrants  in  thy  heart.,  think  not 
Of  that  which  he  has  lost,  hut  rather  think 
Of  that  which,  nothing  meriting,  he  keeps. 

SCENB  VL 

BIANCA, 

BL  .  .  .  Not  to  deprive  ;  hehold  the  gift  of  kings  I — 
With  them  my  tears  are  vaiu  :  their  hearts  are  mail'd 
In  adamant.     Let  me  return  once  more 
To  hapless  Kaymond  :  ho  at  least  beholds 
My  tears  without  contempt.     Who  knows  ?    Perchance 
My  griefs  may  thus  be  lightened  ,  .  .  Why  perchance  ? 
Can  there  be  doubt  of  this  ?     We  should  behold 
Each  father  promptly  for  his  children's  sake 
Resign  his  life,  before  a  single  prince 
Would  to  the  tears  of  all,  much  less  a  sisteir's. 
Sacrifice  e*en  one  miserable  whim* 


ACT  m. 

Scene  I. 


RAYMOND,    SALVI  ATI. 

BaL  Behold  me  here  :  this  is  the  day  appointed  : 
I  come  ;  and  bring  with  me  whatever  I  proinised. 
Already  to  the  borders  of  Etruria 
Warriors  advance  iu  arms  ;  King  Eerdiuand 
Pays  them,  the  Eoman  Sixtws  blesses  them; 
Kre  they  proceed,  they  wait  to  hear  from  ns 
The  signal  of  attack.     I^ow  say,  hast  thou 
All  the  assistance  promisefl  in  these  walls  ? 

Bay.  My  arm  has  long  been  ready  for  the  blow  i 
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And  I  have  store  of  others  also  ready  : 

But,  whom  to  strike,  or  where,  or  how,  or  when. 

They  know  not  ;  nor  hefìts  it  that  tLey  know* 

To  the  great  under  taking  yet  is  wanting 

It8  chief  :  my  aged  father,  Guglielmo, 

lie  who  alone  could  the  attempt  inspirit, 

Knows  nothing  of  it  i  to  revengeful  words 

His  oars  are  closed  ;  and  thou  wilt  Lear  him  speak 

Of  Buff Vance  yet.    My  thoijghts  are  known  to  him  ; 

For  ill  I  hide  them  ;  further  knows  he  nothing  i 

I  deeni'd  it  wisest  to  conceal  from  him 

This  our  conspiracy  till  thon  earnest  hither. 

Sal.  What  say'st  thou  ?    Nothing  GngHelmo  knows  ? 
And  tbinkeat  thoii  that,  at  the  close  of  day, 
He  should  be  ignorant  of  what  he*s  destined 
To-morrow  to  accomplish  ? 

Majf.  Thinkest  thon 

That  it  were  wise  to  risk  so  great  a  secret  ? 
That  to  a  man,  (though  enterprising  once,) 
Infirm  from  years,  'twere  wise  to  grant  one  night 
To  after-thoughts  ?    Beyond  a  few  brief  hours 
Audacity  dwells  not  in  empty  veins  ; 
Prudence  comes  st>on  ;  irresolution  thence, 
Procrastination  and  inconstancy, 
And  the  infecting  others  with  alarm  ; 
And,  'midst  these  doubts  and  fears,  the  enterprise, 
The  time  for  its  completion,  and  tho  wrath 
Bnsnring  its  success ,  dissolve  away. 
And  guilty  shame  at  last  o  orwhelms  the  whole. 

SaL  But  how?  detests  he  not  tho  dreadful  yoke? 
And  shares  he  not  the  gen  Val  indignation  ?  -  .  * 

Ma0.  He  hates  it,  bnt  he  fears  more  than  he  hates  ; 
And  thence  he  vacillates  eternallj 
'Twixt  anger  and  dismay.    Now  he  controls 
HJs  wholesome  indignation,  and  he  prays, 
And  waits  for,  and  half  hopes  for,  better  times  ; 
And  now,  as  by  a  fat-al  flash  revealVi, 
The  truth  at  once  on  his  bcvrilderM  mind 
Bm*sts  forth,  and  all  the  heaviness  ho  feels 
Of  his  unworthy  chains  ;  yet  dares  not  burst  them. 
He  was  indeed  incensed  beyond  all  bounds 
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At  the  last  outra^e^  whicli  I  would  incur 

At  ail  events.    The  useless  gonfalcm 

Which  I  have  lost  to-daj,  let  othera  gain. 

I  have,  with  many  and  repeated  mHiiJts, 

MyBolf  compelFd  the  tyrants  to  resume 

The  honor  they  bestowed.    Yet  not  the  lesa 

For  this  have  I  indnlgod  in  loud  complaints  ; 

Affecting  an  immeaBurable  grief 

For  the  imdted  injury.— O  see 

What  timee  and  place  we  live  in,  where  deceit 

With  virtue  must  h^  mix'd  ! — By  arts  like  these 

I  have,  at  iea&t  in  part,  to  my  design» 

Silently  bent  my  father's  heart  already. 

At  length  thou  comeat  :  thou  ehalt  now  divulge 

The  king's  assistance  »  and  the  papal  wrath. 

And  means  concerted.    Let  ns  wait  him  here  ; 

For  here  we  are  accustomed  to  confer. 

Sal  Do  not  the  tyrants  oftentimea  repair 
To  these  apartments  ? 

May.  We  are  now  secure 

From  their  approach  :  before  the  stroke  of  three, 
They  finish'd  here  (and  ill)  their  public  labore. 
The  remnant  of  the  day,  which  we  consume, 
We^  the  scorned  multitude,  in  useless  tears, 
They  spend  in  revels  and  in  sensual  joys. 
Hence  I  invited  thee  to  meet  me  here  ; 
My  father  I  have  also  summoned.    He, 
At  first,  will  im  amazed  at  seeing  thee  : 
In  a  short  time  I  will  reveal  to  him 
The  indignation  and  the  hardihood, 
And  the  immutable  and  stern  resolve 
Of  giving  death,  or  dying,  which  we  feel  : 
Mine  be  it  to  inflame  him.    But,  meanwhile, 
Learn  he  at  once  that  this  conspiracy 
Both  can  be  form'd,  and  is  already  fonii'd, 

S(d.  Thou  dost  admonish  wisely  :  more  and  more 
I  deem  thee,  as  I  listen  to  thy  words, 
A  worthy  instrument  of  liberty. 
As  these  are  bom  oppressors,  so  art  thou 
Defender  of  thy  country.    To  induce 
Thy  father  to  concur  in  our  designs, 
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The  sacred  will  of  Borne  mil  much  avail  : 

Those  earlj  principles  with  aged  hearts 

Have  mighty  weight,  which  even  with  their  milk 

They  once  imbiheS.    Rome»  evermore  helieved 

Implicitly  liy  our  forefathers,  named 

Each  enterprise  that  she  deemed  hurtful  to  her, 

linpious  ;  and  those»  whatever  they  might  be. 

Holy»  that  aided  her  ambitious  views. 

If  we  are  wise»  this  ancient  prejudice 

May  now  avail  ua  much  :  ainee,  at  this  time, 

Not  as  he's  wont  to  be»  the  last  successor 

Of  Peter  is  the  enemy  of  tyrants, 

At  this  time»  moro  than  all  allies  beside, 

Peter's  successor  may  our  best  friend  l>e. 

Baif.  It  grieves  me»  I  to  thee  aloue  confess  it  ; 
It  grieves  me  not  a  little,  thun  ttj  make 
Tile  means  subservient  to  a  genVouis  end  ; 
To  raise»  as  watchword  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  name  of  Rome»  the  home  of  guilty  slaves  : 
Here  arc  the  times,  and  not  myself»  in  fault  I 
And  further  am  I  grieved»  that  Pm  constrained 
To  make  pretext  of  individual  wrongs 
Id  this  most  righteous  canee.    The  multitude 
Will  think  that  I'm  inflamed  by  low  revenge  ; 
And  even  envious  of  the  tyrants'  powor.^ 
O  Heaven,  then  knowest  *  *  , 

Sai.  Let  not  thoughts  like  these 

Divert  thee  from  thy  purpose  ;  speedily 
The  foolish  vidgar  will  be  undeceived 
By  our  performances- 

Bay.  The  time  to  com© 

Fills  me  with  mournful  and  forebodiug  thoughts. 
Their  necks  thoy  have  accustom 'd  to  the  yoke  : 
Their  natural  rights  forgetting»  they  know  not 
That  they're  in  chains  ;  much  less  desire  to  hurst  them. 
Slavery  to  slaves  seems  natio*e*s  law  j  more  force 
Is  needed  to  unloose  them,  than  to  hind  them. 

Sfd.  Hence  will  the  enterprise  be  more  exalted, 
And  worthier  of  thyself.    In  Gre<3ce  or  Rom© 
'Twas  meritorious,  and  not  difficult» 

I  turn  free  souls  to  freedom  ;  but  to  rouse 
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Bead  and  degraded  slaves  at  once  to  life 
And  liberty,  ah,  this  indeed  requires 
Sterner  devotion. 

Eai^.  It  is  true  :  jet  fame 

Awaits  the  mere  attempt.    Ah,  were  I  sure^ 
As  of  my  own  right  arm  and  heart  I  am, 
Of  those  of  mj  compatriots  !    But  hj  slaves 
The  t3rrant,  not  the  tyranny,  ìb  hated. 

Scene  IL 

GUOLIELMOj  8AL7IATI,  SATMOim. 

Gu.  Thon,  Salviati,  here?  I  thotight  thou  wert 
Pursuing  honors  on  the  Tiber's  banks. 

Sal.  A  mightier  object  to  my  native  soil 
Restores  me. 

Gu,  Luofeleesly  dost  thou  revisit 

A  aoil  which  it  were  better  to  forget. 
What  foolish  purpo&e  gnideB  thee  bact  to  us  ? 
Far  from  the  tyrants  thou  didst  dwell,  and  thou 
Returnest  to  thy  prison  F    To  the  man 
Doom'd  to  behold  his  native  land  enslaved 
By  cruel  and  by  arbitrary  power. 
What  unfrequented  and  what  distant  spot 
(However  savage  and  inhospitable,) 
Can  he  unweleome  ?   Let  my  son  to  thee 
Be  an  example,  if  we  ought  to  look 
From  these  our  Medicoaan  lords  for  aught, 
But  outrages  and  scorn.     In  vain,  in  vain 
Eome  with  the  sacred  ministry  invests  thee  : 
Their  will  supreme  alone  is  hero  held  saered, 

Eai^.  Father,  and  know'st  thou  whether  he  comes  heie^ 
Arra'd  with  endurance,  or  a  shield  less  vile? 

Sal  Of  bitter  and  retribntory  wrath 
I  come  the  minister  austere  :  I  come 
Of  plenary,  inflexible  revenge. 
Though  late,  the  certain  messenger.     I  hope 
To  wake  you  all  from  the  vile  lethargy 
In  which  ye  all  lio  buried,  abject  slaves. 
Now  that  with  me  and  with  my  wrath  I  bring 
The  holy  wrath  of  Sixtus,  sovereign  pontiC 
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Gu,  Arms  wholly  useless  :  wrath  we  do  mot  want  ; 
We  want  support  ;  enduraiica  or  support 
We  8 Un*!  in  need  of  now. 

SaL  Support  we  hring, 

And  more  effectual  than  was  ever  proffered, 
I  bring  not  words  alone. — Hoar  ;  for  to  me^ 
In  brief  yet  powerful  language,  it  belongs 
Tho  ijaatter  to  divulge,     'there  aro^  by  whom 
I  am  commiseion^d  to  recall  to  thee. 
Provided  thou  canst  yet  remember  them^ 
Thy  former  boldneBH,  and  the  ancient  times  ; 
K  not  ;  the  painful  duty  then  ia  mine 
The  degradation  of  thyself  and  others 
To  bring  before  thino  eyes.     Jf  in  thy  veins 
There  yet  is  blood  loft  to  revolt  at  this, 
Asaiàtanctì  is  not  far  fi'ora  ne  :  already 
The  Roman  banner^  in  Etmria's  ports 
Wave  to  the  wind  ;  and  far  more  finn  enpport 
The  standard  of  King  Ferdinand  afford h. 
Followed  by  thousand  swords  in  firm  aiTay» 
Impatient  for  the  fight,  at  one  slight  nod 
Of  thine  for  any  entoi-xìrise  prepared. 
In  thy  arbitrament  is  placed  the  life 
Of  the  oppressors,  thine  and  thy  son's  honor, 
The  freedom  of  us  alL     That  which  thy  sword 
May  yot  obtain,  that  which  thou  yet  mayst  lose 
From  cowardice  ;   thy  donbts,  thy  hojjes,  thy  fears, 
Our  loss  and  otir  disgrace,  maturely  weigh  ; 
And  finally  resolve. 

Gu.  What  do  I  hear? 

To  thee  can  I  yield  credence  ?  Who  obtained 
So  much  fi>r  our  advantage  ?    Hitherto 
Profuse  alone  in  empty  promises ^ 
Sixttis  and  Ferdinand  were  tardy  friends  : 
Who  now  impels  them^  who  ?  ♦  .  ♦ 

Bay.  Dost  thou  ask  that  ? 

Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten,  then,  that  I 
Went  to  the  Tiber  and  the  shores  of  Naples  ? 
That  four  teen  months  I  stay'd  there  ?    To  what  clime 
Can  I  transport  myself,  and  not  inspire, 
Where'er  I  go,  resentment  and  abhorrence  ? 
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Among  what  people  can  I  drag  my  days. 

Into  whose  bosoms  I  shall  not  transfuae 

All  of  my  indignation  ;  and  at  once 

Excite  in  them  compassion  for  myself, 

And  for  my  friends  ?   And  now,  who  still  remains 

Deaf  to  my  lamentations  ?— For  our  shame, 

Thon  art  alone  so»  father  ;  where  thon  on  gh  test, 

More  than  all  others,  to  abhor  the  yoke, 

And  feel  ita  weight  ;  thoa,  whom  I  call  my  father. 

Art  equally  with  me  the  tyranfci*  foe  ; 

And  art  by  them,  e^en  more  than  I  am,  scorn'd  : 

Thou,  once  the  be^t  among  good  citizens. 

For  thy  too  easy  criminal  endiirance 

Art  now  among  the  guilty  ones  the  worst. 

Ah,  make,  with  thy  infirm  refusal,  make 

Our  fetters  and  thy  infamy  eternal  I 

Let  all  perceive  that  we  are  fit  to  serve, 

But  not  to  live  :  yos,  wait,  wait  on  for  time. 

Till  time  IS  ours  no  more  :  those  hoary  locks 

For  fresh  disgraces  keep  ;  and  cover  over, 

With  pity  false  for  me,  which  1  abhor. 

Thy  ignominious  cowardice. 

el*,  ,  ,  .  My  son  ; 

For  such  indeed  thou  art  ;  no  less  than  thou. 
Fervid  with  youth  and  genVoiis  vehemence, 
I  once  thus  thunder'd  ;  bnt  that  time  is  past  ; 
E'en  now  I  am  not  vile,  nor  deem^st  thou  so, 
Who  thTia  aspersest  me  ;  but,  I  have  ceased 
To  act  by  chance, 

Maif.  Thon  art  resign'd  to  live 

Each  day  by  chance  ;  and  wilt  not  act  by  chance  ? 
What  art  thon  ?  What  are  we  ?  Would  not  the  hope. 
The  most  precarious,  of  revenge,  now  be 
A  state  more  certain  than  the  doubtful  one. 
The  apprehensive  one,  in  which  we*re  doomed. 
Trembling,  to  live  ? 

Gu.  Thou  know'st  that  for  myself 

I  tremble  not ,  *  . 

Baff,  For  me,  then,  wouldst  thou  Bay? 

Thee  I  absolve  from  all  paternal  care 
On  my  account.     We  both  are  citizens, 
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And  Bothing  else  to-day  ;  and  there  remains 

Far  more  fi*r  me  than  for  thyself  to  lose* 

To  the  meridian  of  my  days  hav€  I 

Scarcely  attained,  and  thou  towards  night  declineet  : 

Children  thou  liast»  and  Tm  a  father  too; 

I  have  an  offspring  hnt  too  numerous, 

And  of  that  helpless  age  that  they  are  fit 

Only  to  wake  compassion  in  the  heart. 

Different,  far  difi'^rent,  are  my  ties  from  thine. 

1  see  a  level}"  consort,  of  myself 

The  better  part,  eternally  in  tears 

Beside  me  pining  :  when  they  see  her  weep, 

My  children  J  weeping  also,  fluck  artjund  me, 

Ignorant  of  their  fate.     Their  aorruwe  rend 

My  heart  ;  and  I'm  constrained  to  weep  hy  stealth  .  ,  . — 

But,  soon  the  sad  remembrance  disenchants 

Each  soft  affection  of  my  withered  heart, 

That  ^tis  not  fitting  for  a  slavo  to  Ioyo 

Objects  not  his.     My  con  sort  is  not  mine. 

My  children  are  not  mine,  while  1  permit 

Him,  whosoe'er  he  be,  that  is  a  tyrant, 

In  this  x^^ce  to  inhale  the  vital  air. 

X  have  no  tie  now  left  in  all  the  world. 

Except  the  stem  inexorable  oath. 

Tyrants  and  tyi'amiy  to  extirpate. 

Gu.  Thou  mnst  get  rid  of  two  i  to  willing  slavf^s 
Will  tyrants  e*er  be  wanting  ? 

i?ri^.  To  the  free 

Will  swords  he  wanting  ?    Let  them  rise  by  thousands. 
By  thousands  they  shall  fall  ;  or  I  will  fall. 

Gu.  I  am  snbdued  by  thy  decisive  will, 
L  not  tinworthy  of  a  son  like  th^, 
Wonld  to  thy  noble  rage  commit  myself. 
If  of  our  arms,  and  not  of  foreign  powers, 
Thou  wouldst  avail  thyself.     I  see  not,  no. 
For  our  sakes,  liome  and  Ferdinand  in  arms  ; 
But  only  that  the  Medici  may  snfter. 
We  place  them  in  these  walls  ourselves  ;  but  who 
At  will  can  chase  tbem  aftc^r wards  from  thence  ? 
The  moroenary  soldiers  of  a  king 
Seem  not  to  me  the  harbingers  of  froedom. 

SaL  I  thus  reply  to  thee.     The  faith  of  Borne, 
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The  faitli  of  FerdinaEd  I  warrant  not  : 

It  is  the  wonted  phin  of  those  who  roign 

Altemat^ely  to  give  it  or  resume  it. 

In  the  euÉjpicion  common  to  them  both, 

Their  niutnal  onvy^  and  in  what  m  call'd 

State  policy,  do  thon  to-day  confide. 

Both  fain  would  o'er  ns  domineer  ;  but  one 

Prevents  the  other.     Pity  for  our  state 

Their  heart  coneeivee  not  ;  nor  have  I  alleged  it  : 

But  long  experience  J  to  our  shame,  persuades  them 

That  popular  and  fluctuating  rulo, 

The  turbulence  of  faction,  render  us 

81ow  to  resoWe,  irresolute  iu  act» 

Each  of  them  fears  that»  on  tlje  Tuscan  ruiuB, 

A  single  Tuscan  chieftain  shonl<i  arise, 

Who  may  be  able  ttJ  resist  the  one, 

If  with  the  other  leagued.     Behold  at  once 

The  royal  knot  untwisted  :  private  ends 

Prompt  both  alliances.     If  otherv^^ise, 

Think' st  thou  that  I  should  ever  dare  to  urge 

Beliance  on  the  friendship  of  a  king  ? 

Jia^-  And  were  it  otherwise,  dost  thou  believe 
That  I  would  inconsiderately  relax 
The  reins  that  I  so  many  years  have  held 
Over  the  fury  in  my  brejist  ?     I  breathed  not 
By  accident  inflammatory  words 
To  thee  ;  by  accident  thou  didst  not  hear  me 
Exasperate  with  pungent  virulence 
The  tyrants'  wrath  against  me.     Long  I  spake  not, 
While  sQence  might  assist  me  ;  but  the  proud. 
Imprudent  tauntinge  that  have  madden VI  them 
To  injure  me,  by  prudence  were  inspired. 
To  my  vile  fellow-slaves  I  had  in  vain 
Our  common  wrongs  adduced  ;  for  private  ones 
Alone  establish  in  corrupted  minds 
Eight  Ui  retaliation,     I  could  find 
Abettors  of  my  vengeance,  if  alone 
I  of  myself  discoursed  ;  hut  not  one  such 
Could  I  e'er  find,  when  speaking  of  my  country  ; 
And  hence  (alas,  opprobrious  cruel  silence. 
But  indispensable  I)  I  never  dared 
To  name  my  country,  never.     But,  to  thee, 
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Who  art  not  of  the  common  herd  of  men, 

Can  I  refrain  from  naming  her  ?    Ah,  no  ! — 

One  haK  the  work  we  have  to  do  cionsists 

In  slaying  the  two  tyrants  ;  but  uncertain. 

And  greater  is  the  other, — that  of  making 

Our  prostrate  city  once  more  powerful, 

And  free,  and  sound,  and  capable  of  virtue. 

Now,  say'st  thou  not  that  we're  confederate 

To  a  most  holy  purpose  ?    I  alone 

Am  leader  of  this  lofty  brotherhood  ;  ^ 

He  is  but  one,  as  thou  mayst  also  be, 

Of  its  component  parts.     We  have,  thou  seeest. 

Great  instruments  ;  and  courage  greater  still  : 

Sublime  the  end,  and  worthy  of  ourselves. 

Thoii,  father,  from  a  project  great  as  this. 

Wilt  thou  shrink  back  disheartened  ?     Thy  consent 

Grant  me,  0  grant  me  ;  nothing  else  is  wanting. 

The  swords  unscabbarded  are  raised  already  : 

Give,  give  the  signal  only  ;  and  thou'lt  see  them 

In  their  devoted  bosoms  plunged  at  once. 

And  make  an  ample  space  for  liberty. 

Gu,  .  .  .  Thou  hast  a  hero's  mind. — A  noble  shame. 
Astonishment,  resentment,  hope,  and  rage. 
All  hast  thou  raised  in  me.     The  sense  of  age, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  fire  of  youth. 
What  hast  thou  not  ?    My  guide  and  my  commander. 
My  deity  art  thou. — It  shall  be  thine 
Alone,  the  honor  of  this  enterprise  ; 
With  thee  its  dangers  only  will  I  share. 
Thou  say'st,  that  nought  is  wanting  but  my  name 
To  perfect  it  ?    Henceforward  to  thy  will 
That  name,  and  all  its  influence,  I  yield  : 
Dispose,  elect,  and  whomsoe'er  thou  wilt,  ' 
Eescind  from  our  confederates.    Keep  only 
A  weapon  for  thy  father  :  thou  shalt  teach  me 
What  post  I  should  fill  up,  what  blow  inflict  ; 
All  shalt  thou  teach  me,  when  the  whole  is  ready. 
In  thee  and  thy  judicious  rage  I  trust. 

Bay,  But, .  .  .  more  than  thou  dost  think,  .  .  .  that  time 
draws  near, 
rhou  wilt  not  be  inconstant  ? 
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Gti.  I'm  thy  father  : 

DoBt  thou  expect  to  cliaiige  ? 

Bay.  Then  whet  thy  blade, 

For  at  the  dawn  of  day  ,  .  .  But  who  approaches  ? 
Bianca  !  ...  (J  ray  friend,  let  uh  avoid  her. 
The  last  directions  to  this  mighty  work 
Haste  we  to  give.     To  thee  I  shall  return, 
Father,  ere  long,  and  then  thou  ahalt  know  all. 

Scene  HI* 

QDQLIELMO,   BIANCA, 

BL  I  seek  for  Raymond  ;  and  he  flies  from  me  ? 
0  father,  teU  me  why  ?  with  whom  he  flies  ?^ 
What  do  I  see  ?    Thou  art  bereft  of  reaaon  ? 
What  troublous  thonght^  estrange  thee  from  thyself? 
Ah,  speak  :  docs  any  danger  threaten  us  ?  ,  .  , 
O'er  whom  does  it  impend  ?  .  .  . 

Gu.  If  agony 

Heavily  sits  upon  my  pallid  face, 
Why  shonldst  thou  be  surprised  at  this  ?     I  fear, 
And  cannot  hide  my  fears  :  and  w^ho  fears  not  ? 
If  thou  look  round,  a  pallidness  like  mine 
On  ev*ry  face  is  painted. 

^i.  B^t,  for  fear 

What  fresh  occaaioo  ?  .  .  . 

Ou.  *Tis  not  fresh,  O  daughter . 

BL  But  I  have  always  seen  thee  hitherto 
Immovable  :  thou  fear  est  now  ?  and  aay*st  it  ?  .  , , 
And  Kay  mondi  ^dio  like  an  impetuous  storm 
Of  violent  discordant  impulses 
Seem'd  hitherto  to  mo»  do  I  behold 
Assume  the  semblauco  of  a  tranquil  man  ? 
Not  long  ago,  wonk  brtiathiup;  nought  hut  peace 
He  spake  to  me:  and  hti,  of  all  sunponse 
The*  instine  ti  VG  enemy,  protbwsos  now 
To  hof>e  alleviation  from  delay  : 
He  with  a  stranger  flies  from  mo?  luid  thou 
Stay'st  agitated  hereV  .  ,  .  Ah,  yt^w  ;  thtn^  m 
Too  certainly  a  secret  ;  *  .  «  and  thou  hidoMt, 
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From  me  thou  hidest  it  ?    My  sire,  my  spouse, 
Vie  in  deluding  me  ?    May  Heav'n  permit  .  .  . 

€hi.  Check  these  suspicions,  check  these  tears  :  in  vaiu 
Should  I,  alarm'd,  exhort  thee  riot  to  fear. 
Fear  thou,  but  not  for  us. — Well  said  my  son. 
That  time  alone  can  bring  us  consolation. 
Gro  to  thy  children  :  thou  canst  not  perform 
A  task  more  grateful  to  us  than  to  guard  them. 
And  k)ve  them  well,  and  nourish  them  to  virtue. — 
Useful  advice,  if  thou  from  me  regard  it, 
'Twill  be  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  persevere. 
Where  words  avail  not,  in  profoundest  silence  .  .  . 
Thus,  O  Bianca,  thou  wilt  surely  win 
All  our  affections  :  and  at  once  escape 
The  persecution  of  thy  cruel  brothers. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

JULIAN,  and  an  armed  Follower. 
Ju.  Ho  !  instantly  bring  Guglielmo  hither. — 

Scene  II. 

JULIAN. 

Ju.  Does  Salviati  then  return  to  Florence  ? 
Why  should  he  stir  from  Eome  ?     How  dares  he  plant 
His  footsteps  on  these  thresholds  ?    Does  he  thus 
Despise  our  hatred,  and  our  pow*r,  and  us  ? — 
But  yet,  if  he  returns,  his  hardihood 
Springs  certainly  from  force  ;  .  .  .  from  bon'ow*d  force.- 
Yes,  now  'tis  indispensable  to  use 
All  arts  to  frustrate  that  which  it  were  vain 
Later  to  hope  to  mend.     Be  Guglielmo 
First  summoned  to  our  presence  ;  haply  he, 
Exhausted  by  the  weaknesses  of  age. 
May  by  the  bait  of  flatt'ry  be  surprised 
To  indiscreet  confession.     To  these  traitors 
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I  SÌEoe  Sal  via  ti  now  has  joined  himself, 
The  meBsenger  of  papal  subtlety, 
Great  vigilance  is  needful  ;  we  must  give 
Large  promises,  and  gain  both  means  and  time. 

SomE  III* 
GIJGUELMO,  Jt;LrA5r. 

Jm.  0  Guglielmo,  thou  who  dost  possess. 
More  than  all  other  men,  experience,  years, 
And  sense  ;  who  all  the  past  and  present  rights 
Of  this  our  country  dost  discern,  and  know, 
And  xinderata-nd  ;  ah  Ì  listen  to  my  words. — 
Already,  by  the  pow*r  which  now  is  mine, 
I  am  not  blinded,  nor  have  1  consigned 
To  an  unjufit  forgetfulnees  the  name 
Of  citizen  ;  I  know  full  well  how  brief. 
And  how  unstable  are  the  gifts  of  fortune  : 
I  know  .  .  , 

6u,  What  ihou  mayst  be,  who  knows?    'Tis  true,^ 

Thou  dost  appear  more  lenient  than  thy  brother  ; 
But  so  corrupted  ìh  the  ^nxlgar  mind, 
That  though  it  fears  thee  less,  it  does  not  thence 
Detest  thee  less  than  him.    Perchance  a  tyrant. 
Who  feroce  to  obey  a  race  enslaved, 
Is  more  acceptable  than  one  who  stoops 
To  dupe  them  to  obedience, 

J«,  Yes,  Lorenzo 

Is  not  as  cautious  as  I  fain  would  see  him  ; 
Nor  is  thy  Eayraond  so  invincible 
As  ho  believes  himself  ;  let  us  confer. 
Soften 'd  by  more  conciliatory  thoughts. — 
Thou  knowetìt  that  the  citizens,  informed 
And  apprehensive  of  the  ancient  license-. 
Committed  to  our  tmst  the  overplus 
Of  liberty  ;  from  whence  the  nobler  parts 
Have  since  remained  eternally  untouched  ,  .  , 

Gft.  Why  dost  thou  thus  confuse  a  simple  matter. 
With  subtle  phrases  destitute  of  sense  ? 
There  is  a  proper  name  for  servitude. 
Call  those  who  yield  to  despots,  slaves  at  once. 
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e/tt.  And  to  thy  freedom  give  the  name  of  license  : 
I  came  not  for  these  flimsy  arguments  ... 
Gu.  'Tis  true,  that  only  folly  fights  in  words. 
Ju.  Then  listen  to  me,  ere  I  illustrate 
This  truth  with  deeds.    A  fervid  virulence 
Consumes  thy  Raymond's  heart  :  with  youth  and  power 
Lorenzo  also  feels  life's  pulse  beat  high  : 
To  thee,  thy  son,  and  to  thy  race  entire, 
May  ruin  thence  result  :  but  also  thence 
Our  ruin  may  result  by  treach'rous  means. 
I  speak  not  of  Lorenzo  as  a  brother  ; 
Nor  speak  thou,  as  a  father,  of  thy  son. 
We're  citizens,  and  thou  the  best.     Now  say  ; 
Should  we  not  strenuously  exert  ourselves 
To  hinder  tumults,  bloodshed,  and  disgrace  ? 
And  thou  the  more  so  now,  as  thou  art  placed 
In  most  alarming  danger  ? — Thou,  who  dar'st 
Call  servitude,  the  keeping  of  the  laws, 
Peroeivest,  that  amid  new  broils,  to  you 
The  load  will  rather  be  increased  than  lessened. 
•  Be  thou  at  once  a  citizen  and  father  : 
Make  thy  son  somewhat  yield  ;  if  he  will  only 

Confess  that  he  is  less  than  we,  with  this 

Lorenzo  will  be  pacified.    It  is 

To  thee  allotted  with  one  word  of  thine 

To  frustrate  each  pernicious  consequence. 

Qu,  Who  could  make   Raymond  yield?    And  should 
I  do  it. 

E'en  if  I  could? 

Ju.  At  once  confess  to  me  : 

If  thou  wert  sov'reign  here,  and  thou  didst  see 

Thy  pow'r  contemn'd  by  us,  as  ours  is  now 

By  him  despised  ;  what  wouldst  thou  do  with  us  ? 
Gu.  I  should  esteem  that  I,  by  ruling  here. 

So  much  more  grievously  insulted  others, 

That  of  each  insult  offer'd  to  myself 

I  should  take  no  account.     Of  liberty. 

What  less  part  can  be  left  to  those  who  lose  it, 

Than  to  lament  its  loss  ?    Each  man  should  speak, 

Were  I  in  your  place,  as  his  judgment  bids  him  ; 

But  act  conformably  alone  to  mine. 
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It  IB  the  Bilent  man  wko  should  be  feared  : 
And  scattered  paii?on  injures  not  its  ol>ject. — 
Fraukly  I  speak  to  thoe  :  I  do  not  deem 
My  son  for  lofty  enterpriaee  fit: 
All,  were  he  so  1    Thou  wcnildst  not  hear  me  thus 
Address  thee  abjo<ìtl  j  ;  nor  hadst  thou  seen 
Me  tremble,  and  obey.— Tlainst  foee  like  ne, 
Contempt,  when  raanaged  with  dexterity, 
CTÌ8  Vrat  too  trtie)  is  adequate  defence, — 
Beliold,  it  seems  to  me,  that»  though  no  tyrant, 
I  can  prescribe  to  thee,  with  decent  skill. 
The  laws  of  tyranny,  the  stratagems. 
The  conduct,  and  the  principles  sublime* 

Jii,  What  wouldst  thou  say  to  me  ?    And  know  I  not, 
As  well  as  thou  dost  know,  thm  son  of  thine  ? 

(hi.  And  dost  thou  fear  him  ? 
j  ~ f7«~  Fear'd^  I  fear  again. — 

(To  simulate,  or  to  dissimulate, 
Were  idle  now.     Let  us  no  longer  utter 
j  Any  fallacious  and  high-sounding  words  ; 
/  Not  from  our  countiy,  not  from  laws^  or  freedom» 
I  But  from  self-loYe,  and  self -utility, 
I  And  apprehension  of  contingent  loss, 

f   Let  us  all  take  a  truer  rule  of  conduct, 
Lorenzo  all  the  qualities  possesses, 
By  which  a  new  state  is  increased  and  sway'd. 
Except  forbearance  and  timidity  : 

I     Nature  hath  form'd  me  in  another  mould  ; 

/     And  that  which  is  deficient  in  himself, 

'     In  me  is  perhaps  excessive  :  but  confess, 
Art  thou  not  e'en  more  timorous  than  I  ? 
Do  not  I  seo  the  spirit  of  mistrust 
And  fear  engraved  in  e'en  thy  smallest  actions? 
No  rock  is  firmer  in  the  waves,  well  know  I, 
Thau  Eaymond  and  Lorenzo  stand  unmoved 
In  their  resolves  :  in  nature  they  are  equal  ; 
Yet  not  in  powV  :  hut  equal  is  our  fear. 
As  with  my  brother  I  exert  myself. 
Do  thou  exert  thyself  with  this  thy  son  : 
Frhaps  we  may  yet  see  other  times.     Few  years 
Hast  thou  of  life  ;  yet  these  thou  wouldst  desire. 
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/Thongh  burdensome  and  comfortless,  to  live  ; 
[Thou   hast  supported   such  .  .  .  Wouldst  thou  preserve 
them  ? 
Chi,  The  terror  of  a  father,  and  a  tyrant, 
No  one  would  place  in  counteracting  scales, 
Save  he  who  is  a  tyrant  and  a  father. 
I  feel  my  own  alarm  ;  thine,  thou  alone 
.     Canst  feel  and  estimate. — Paternal  fear, 
\    Which  is  the  most  excusable,  to-day 
Surmounts  the  other.     Far  as  I  avail, 
I  will  exert  myself,  that  Eaymond  choose 
Spontaneous  exile  ;  and  'twere  best  he  did  so  ; 
For  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  fresh  injustice, 
In  these  abhorred  walls  would  he  remain. 

Scene  IV. 

LORENZO,   JULIAN,   GUGLIELMO. 

Lo,  Julian,  what  dost  thou  ?    Dost  thou  spend  in  words 
The  time  that  others  spend  in  deeds  ?  .  .  . 

Ju,  ,  At  last 

This  old  man  yields  to  my  persuasive  speech  : 
Dost  spurn  at  peace,  before  I've  made  it  sure  ? 

Lo.  Who  talks  of  peace  now?    Salvia  ti  comes. 
The  source  of  all  disturbance,  the  contriver 
Of  eyery  guilty,  circumventive  plot .  .  . 

Ju.  I  know  it  ;  but  meanwhile  ... 

La,  And  dost  thou  know. 

That  from  the  south  he  brings  arm'd  warriors  here  ? 
In  truth,  no  martial  race  ;  to  whom  we  ought 
To  show  ourselves,  and  only  show  ourselves. 
At  the  first  glittering  of  our  shields,  at  once 
Their  marshy  mist  will  be  dispersed.    Indeed, 
What  courage,  founded  not  on  others'  fears, 
Was  e'er  display'd  by  Rome  ? 

Gu.  And  what,  my  lord  ? 

Can  one  defenceless  citizen's  return 
From  Tiber's  banks  excite  suspicion  in  thee  ? 
And  to  your  detriment  would  Rome  now  arm, 
Who  so  infrequently  and  clumsily 
Combats,  and  only  in  her  own  defence  ? 
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Lo.  More  than  one  hero  hath  been  made  to  tremble 
Before  the  faithless  race  of  Roman  pastors* 
*Mid  roses,  and  *mid  IQies,  they  conceal 
Daggeni  and  poison.     It  is  true,  their  arms 
Would,  if  foreeeen,  be  always  impotent. — 
Ye  satellites  of  Komc,  I  leave  you  here  : 
Plot  yej  till  I  return.     My  brother,  come, 
Let  us  depart  :  and  we  will  afterwards 
With  these  resnrac  our  coDference  :  but  first 
Let  those  pale  timid  banners  that  display 
Tbe  lying  keys,  be  taken  or  dispersed. 
Or  biirn'd,  or  trampled  in  the  mire  beneath. 
Our  conquering  hands.     We  first  should  somewhat  shake 
Til  e  putrid  aged  trunk  on  which  fraud  leans  ; 
Sine*  it  belongs  to  ages  more  remote 
AVhoUy  to  root  it  np.— Kow  let  ns  go. — 
With  joy  mj  heart  leaps  nji  m  thnisting  thee 
Against  an  open  enemy,  O  sword  I 
And  only  I  regret,  if  thou  disdain 
To  smite  the  back  of  hostile  fugitives. 
That  thou  must  here  return,  not  fed  with  blood. 


Scene  V, 

GUGLIELMO. 

Gu.  He  has  a  lofty  soul  ;  a  soul  tcx>  great 
Fot  tyranny-     He  doubtless  bore  will  rcigUj 
Unless  he  fall  a  victim  to  our  swords. — 
But  reign,  reign  at  thy  pleasure  ;  thou  wilt  be 
Quickly  resembling  thy  perfidious  brother  : 
(.!rafty,  flagitious,  apprehensive,  cruel  : 
In  short,  what  he  who  reigns,  both  is  and  should  be*- 
Now,  night  draws  near  already  ;  and  my  son 
Comes  not  to  me  ;  nor  Sal v iati  coraes. — 
But,  of  tho  Roman  troops  not  yet  in  march 
How  could  Loren;50  hear?     Tfiis  enterprise 
Which  we  project  is  hard  to  execute  ; 
'Tis  doubtful  too  :  but  yet,  the  rage  and  hatred. 
Mingled  with  judgment,  of  my  son,  once  more 
Assure  me.     Let  me  seek  him  .  .  .  Here  he  is. 
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Scene  VI. 

RAYMOND,  SALVIATI,  GUGLIELMO. 

Gu,  0  !  teli  me  how  onr  nndertaking  stands  ? 

Bay.  Almost  completed. 

Sal,  Heav'n  now  smiles  upon  us  : 

My  hopes  are  more  than  realized. 

Gu.  Far  more 

Than  I  was  heretofore,  ye  find  me  ready, 
And  for  an  ample  vengeance.     Insolence  ! 
Here  Julian  took  upon  himself  enewhile 
To  covenant  with  me  for  our  disgrace  ; 
And  afterwards  Lorenzo  join'd  his  brother, 
Threat'ning  and  arrogant.     I  spake  to  him 
Now  doubtful  words,  indignant  now,  now  feigned  ; 
And  most  of  them  in  servile  tones  disguised, 
To  tyrants  so  acceptable  :  they  deem 
No  crime  so  dire  as  that  of  fearlessness. 
I  would  not  rouse  suspicion  in  their  souls  ; 
They  think  me  full  of  fear. — But,  tell  me  how 
The  secret  of  the  foreign  armament 
Hath  thus  in  part  transpired  ?    liOrenzo  seems, 
'Tis  true,  to  view  it  with  consummate  scorn. 
And  to  account  it  as  the  feeble  fruit 
Of  the  intrigues  which  we  have  been  preparing. 
Such  confidence  assists  us  ;  and  though  Julian 
Hath  intimated  that  he  apprehends 
Domestic  discontents,  he  fancies  not 
The  vengeance  so  inevitably  near. 
Or  so  alarming,  as  it  is.     Aii  say. 
Is  our  success  then  certain  ?    What  assailant, 
v  What  arms,  what  means,  where,  when  ?  .  .  . 

3^«y.  Hear  thou  the  whole. 

Meanwhile  with  wonder  be  not  stupefied 
At  what  Lorenzo  knows.     We  artfully. 
Their  forces  to  divert,  at  first  proclaimed 
The  foe's  approach.     But  in  the  vulgar  ear 
The  arms  of  Rome  exclusively  resound  : 
"  The  holy  Sixtus  sends  a  little  aid 
"  To  rescue  from  their  novel  servitude 
"  The  Tuscan  people." — This  is  the  report. 
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By  means  of  whicli  I  trusted  that  the  tyrants, 

A  scanty,  Lnt  an  open  force  expecting, 

Would  turri  tow*rda  tÌiÌB  alone  their  ev*ry  thonght  ; 

And  rightly  I  conjectmed.     To  the  camp, 

At  dawn  of  day,  Lorenzo  haetea  to  go  ; 

But  too  inevitably  will  arise 

That  dawn  for  Mm^  his  la^t  upon  the  earth. 

Both  shall  be  slain  to-morrow.     I  have  chosen 

A  few,  but  atubbom  both  in  hand  and  heart, 

For  the  great  enterprise.     Anselmo,  Albert, 

Napoleou,  and  Bandini,  and  thy  son. 

Binato  vile,  dishonoring  our  race, 

Refused  to  be  one  of  the  noble  band. 

(ru.  Coward  !  and  should  he  now  betray  us  ? 

Ray.  0, 

That  he  could  never  do  !  but,  free  from  vice. 
He  has  no  virtue  :  speak  of  hira  no  more, — 
Eeady  for  ^^'ry  sign,  Anselmo  keeps 
His  armed  men  ;  but  wherefore,  this  they  know^  not  : 
We  shall  commence  the'  attack  at  the  same  time 
That  he  will  occupy  the  greater  forum. 
The  palace,  and  the  many  avenues 
Thitherward  tending  ;  thence  the  popnlace 
Jnvite  to  freedom  ;  we  meanwhile  ehall  join  them  .  .  . 

G%.  But,  in  one  place  to  put  them  both  to  dciath 
Do  ye  expect  ?    Woe,  if  an  interval, 
iE*e&_of  one  moment,  *twixt  the  blows  elapse  ! 
I     Eaif.  Ere  from  these  walls  they  iaene  to  the  camp, 
(At  dawn  of  day,  both  to  the  church  will  go 
I  To  pray  Heaven's  aid  to  their  tyrannic  arms  : 
There  shall  they  both  be  slain, 

Gu.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

In  God's  own  honae  ?  , .  , 

Sal.  Tcs,  in  the  house  of  God, 

What  victim  can  we  oflfer  up  to  Henv'n 
More  welcome  than  an  immolated  tyrant  ? 
Is  he  not  evermore  the  first  to  mook 
Man,  laws,  and  nature,  and  e'en  God  Himself? 

Gli.  Then  spoakest  truly  :  yet,  ,  .  ,  with  human  blood 
To  desecrate  the  altars  ,  ,  , 

Sal.  Human  blood, 
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The  blood  of  tyrants  ?    They  on  hnman  blood 
Feed  ever.     For  snch  monsters  shall  there  be 
A  sacred  refuge  ?    Turpitude  be  safe 
There,  where  eternal  justice  has  its  throne  ? 
Were  they  both  clinging  to  their  Maker's  image, 
For  this  I  would  not  sheathe  my  lifted  sword. 

Gu.  The  people,  who  behold  with  other  eyes 
Actions  like  these,  with  thund'ring  voice  will  call  us 
Irrev'rent,  sacrilegious  homicides. 
This  universal  prejudice  alone  * 

Our  enterprise  may  thwart,  or  wrest  from  us 
All  its  advantages  .  .  . 

Bay.    \  This  prejudice 

May,  on  the  other  hand,  assist  our  purpose  : 
There  is  no  superfluity  of  time  : 
To-morrow  we  must  strike  them  down,  or  never. 
I|    That  which  we  need,  is  to  ensure  the  blows  ; 
Nor  any  place  adapted  to  ensure  them 
Is  there  Hke  this.— Consid'rest  thou  the  people  ? 
More  than  with  anger,  with  astonishment 
All  innovation  they  are  apt  to  view. 
We  will  give  orders,  that,  at  the  same  moment 
In  which  we  draw  our  swords,  the  sacred  temple 
Shall  echo  with  the  mighty  name  of  Kome. 

Ou.  'Tis  true,  the  name  of  Rome  may  do  much  here. — 
But,  which  of  you  the  honor  shall  obtain 
Of  the  first  blow  ?    What  post  shall  I  fill  up  ? 
Wrath,  impulse,  courage,  here  alone  suffice  not  ; 
Eather,  a  will  extravagantly  warm 
May  injure  here. — A  cold  ferocious  valor, 
A  prompt  and  steady  hand,  a  face  unmoved, 
A  heart  that  has  been  train'd  to  human  blood, 
A  mute  inflexibility  of  lip  ; 
Men  shoidd  have  these  who  are  tyrannicides. 
A  motion,  nod,  or  look  inopportune. 
Nay,  e*en  a  thought,  may  break  the  fatal  charm. 
The  prince's  confidence  may  take  away, 
TS'Tifijp  for  the  deed,  the  perpetrator's  courage. 

Bay,  We  have  ourselves  arranged  the  first  attack  : 
J^  The  first  blow  shall  be  mine  :  to  quench  their  thirst 
Then  the  less  resolute  shall  venture  forth 
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Soon  as  the  dastard  tyrants  fall  to  earth, 
Welt' ring  in  blood,  and  praying  for  their  lives, — 
Fatlior,  the  signal  heard,  if  thou  repair 
Where  stands  Anselmo,  thou  wilt  aid  us  much, 
Far  more  than  in  the  temple  ;  from  whose  shelter. 
Soon  m  the  hlow  is  struck,  wo  shall  ruaìi  forth. 
I  grieve  that  I  alone  cannot  at  onoo 
Both  of  them  slay.— 0  !  what  eaid'st  thou,  my  father? 
A  prompt  aiid  steady  hand  ?     Thiy  steel  to-morrow 
j_^jiall  sooner  fail,  than  my  light  hand  and  heart, 
Gu.  Why  emulating  thee  can  I  not  strike  ? 
Tifi  true,  too  true,  alas  I  that,  weak  with  age, 
My  trembling  arm  to  my  ixntrembling  heart 
May  give  the  lie,-- Thou  ai-t  a  light  from  Heav'n 
To  diiaipate  my  douhts  :  thou  hast  thought  well. 
For  all  hast  well  provided  ;  and  in  vain 
I  speak.     It  pleases  me  that  the  first  blows 
Ye  have  awarded  to  yourselves  alone. 
How  much  I  envy  you  I —I  only  feared 
Thou  wouldst  refuse,  with  victims  so  impure. 
To  stain  thy  sacerdotal  hand  .  .  . 

Sal  How  ill 

Thou  knowest  me  !     Behold  my  dagger  ;  soe'st  it  ? 
'Tis  no  le^s  sacred  than  the  hand  that  grasps  it  : 
The  holy  Sistns,  having  blessed  it  first. 
To  me  consigned  it— Yes,  full  many  a  time 
One  hand  has  grasped  the  crosier  and  the  sword  : 
And,  to  crush  tyrants  or  offending  nations, 
The  mighty  God  of  battles  has  Himself 
Arm VI  the  infallible,  and  dread  right  hand 
Of  His  anointed  priests.     These  arms  I  grasp, 
These  consecrated,  homicidal  arms, 
Shall  hang  one  day  an  offering  on  these  altars, 
A  fury  more  than  human  hath  inflamed  mo  : 
And,  though  I  bring  an  arm  unused  to  blood, 
To-day  shall  Heaven  inside  the  wicked  heart 
Which  I  have  chosen  to  transfix^  conduct  it. 
Gu.  And  thou  hast  chosen  then  ?  .  .  . 
SaL  Lorenzo, 

Gu.  Ah! 

The  most  ferocious? 
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r^Iiay,  Though  I  had  preferr'd 

ffo  slay  the  strongest,  yet  have  I  agreed 
pti  this  to  please  him.     Furthermore,  I  thought 
That  most  assuredly  the  abject  Julian 
Would  fence  his  cowardice  in  hidden  mail  ; 
Whence,  as  the  enterprise  most  difficult, 
Him  I  accepted.     Thou  shalt  have  Lorenzo  ; 
The  guilty  Julian  is  my  destined  prey  : 
E'en  now  I  grasp  him  :  now  within  that  breast. 
Receptacle  of  treachery  and  fraud. 
The  sword  I  plunge  up  to  the  very  hilt. — 
The  signal  to  unsheathe,  and  to  assault. 
Will  be  the  sacred  moment,  when,  by  hymns 
Chanted  in  whispers,  from  His  high  abode 
The  Son  of  God  mysteriously  drawn  down. 
Enters  the  consecrated  elements. — 
Now,  thou  know'st  all  :  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  hear 
The  tolling  of  the  sacred  bell,  rush  forth  ; 
And  then  remember,  that  our  enterprise 
Has  been  defeated,  or  is  perfected. 

Gru.  I  will  do  all. — Let  us  now  separate  : — 
O  Night,  who  art  decreed  to  be  the  last 
Of  sei*vitude  or  life,  haste  on  thy  course  ! — 
Do  thou  meanwhile  inflexibly,  0  son. 
Distrust  Bianca  :  love  doth  often  make 
1  A  woman's  heart  consummate  in  discernment. 
;  And  thou,  0  Salviati,  recollect, 
\  That  if  thy  first  blow  should  be  found  abortive, 
\  Lorenzo  is  not  one  to  give  thee  time, 
i  Or  opportunity,  to  aim  a  second. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

.^... RAYMOND,   BIANCA. 

Bay,   What    wouldst    thou    now?    withdraw    to    thy 
apartments  : 
Leave  me  ;  I  shall  return  here  presently. 
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^i.  And  laay  I  not  go  with  thee  ? 
JBay.  No, 

Bt,  Ah,  why?_, 

Hay.  Thon  cand;  not.. 

BL  Dost  thoTi  disregard  me  thns  ? 

0  dear  departed  days,  where  are  ye  gone  ? 
Then  from  thy  Bide  thou  didtst  not  banish  me  ; 
Nor  didfit  thou  ever  move,  but  I  moA^ed  with  thee  l^ 
'  Wherefore  do  I  displease  thee  ?  and  in  what 
Have  I  oifended  thee  ?    Thon  fliest  from  me, 
f\j\  And,  what  is  worse ^  thon  driv^st  me  from  thy  presenoo. 
I  7^  Ah,  then,  the  sound  of  this  my  onee-loved  voioe^ 
No  longer  reaches,  much  less  penetrates. 
Thy  heart  ?    Unhappy  I  !  ,  . ,  I  will  pursue  thee, 
jlf  only  at  a  distance  ,  *  . 

'""''^  Bay.  Bnt,  what  fear'st  thou  ? 

Or  what  dost  thon  suspect  ?  .  .  , 
Bi.  *     Thou  know'st. 

Bay.  I  know 

That  thon  lov'st  me,  that  thee  I  also  love  ; 
Love  thee  indeed  far  more  than  thou  dost  think. 
My  lips  divulge  it  not  ;  but  ev'ry  gesture, 
My  looks,  my  countenance,  my  heart  declare  it, 
Now,  if  I  chase  thee  from  me,  or  avoid  thee, 
I  do  it,  since  I  wish  to  grieve  thee  lesB 
With  my  calamities  :  .  .  ,  what  solace,  say. 
Canst  thon  givo  me  ? 

£L  Cannot  I  weep  witli  thee  ? 

FBatf,  To  see  thee  waste  away  thy  life  in  tears, 
/in  useless  tears,  redoubles  my  affliction. 
1 1  fly  from  all  society,  thou  i^cecat  ; 
'  And  to  myself  am  hurdonsomo, 

BL  I  see 

Far  more  than  this  ;  too  certainly  I  see 
That  thou  mistmstest  me. 

Bay,  I  tell  thee  not 

All  my  misforttmes  ? .  *  . 

BL  Thy  misfortunes,  yes  ; 

Bnt  not  their  remedies.     With  some  great  scheme 
Thy  heart  is  laden.     And  thon  deem  est  not 
'  _*riiat  thou  shouldst  toll  it  me  ?     Conceal  it,  then. 
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I  ask  of  thee  alone  to  follow  thee  ; 

And  thon  refasest  it  ?    I  may,  perchance, 

A  little  help  ;  but  never  injure  thee. 

Bay.  .  .  .  What  say*st  thou  ?  .  .  .  Nothing  in  my  heart  I 
I  hide  .  .  . 

I  Except  my  rage,  as  useless  as  'tis  ancient. 
I      Bi,  But  yet  this  long  uninterrupted  night, 
i  Which  scarcely  yet  the  rising  dawn  disperses, 

How  different,  how  very  different, 

Was  it  to  thee  from  all  preceding  nights  ! 

Not  one  brief  moment  did  calm  sleep  descend 
J    Upon  thy  weary  eyes.     Thou  closedst  them, 
N  The  better  to  deceive  me  ;  but  the  thick. 

And  frequent  pantings  of  thy  breast,  thy  sighs 

Suppressed  by  force,  thy  face  alternately 

Inflamed  with  fire,  or  bathed  in  hues  of  death  ;  .  .  . 

All  I  observed,  yes,  all,  for  love  watch*d  with  me  : 
— ^HL^ot  deceived,  in  vain  thou  wouldst  conceal .  .  . 
Bay.  And  vainly  dost  thou  rave. — Above  my  head, 

'Tis  true,  no  genial  and  profound  repose 

Spread  forth  its  wings  ;  but  this  oft  happens  to  me. 

Aiid  who  the  blessedness  of  sleep  enjoys 

Where  tyrants  dwell  ?    Eternally  on  high, 

Above  the  head  of  slaves,  a  naked  sword 

Hangs  by  a  slender  thread.     Save  idiots,  here 

No  other  men  repose. 

Bi,  What  wilt  thou  say 

Of  thy  so  sudden  starting  from  thy  pillow  ? 

Is  this  thy  wonted  hour  ?     The  shades  of  night 

Were  undiminished  yet,  when  thou  already 

Hadst  leap'd  abruptly  from  thy  bed,  like  one 

Whom  unaccustomed  care  consumes.     Towards  me 

Did  not  I  see  thee  afterwards  direct, 

Sighing,  thy  pitying  eyes  ?  and,  scarcely  risen. 

Thy  children  one  by  one  embrace?     What  say  I? 

Nay,  rather  to  thy  breast  a  thousand  times 

Glue  them,  devouring  them  with  eager  kisses  ; 

Convulsed  with  agony,  did  not  I  see  thee, 

With  copious  torrent  of  paternal  tears. 

Their  little  breasts  and  faces  inundate  ?  .  .  . 

Thou,  erewhile  so  ferocious  ?    Thou,  a  man 
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"Wlioso  fìyes  aie  nover  visited  ty  tears  ?  ,  ,  . 
And  shall  I  thiTik  that  m  thy  heart  thou  hitl*at  oot 
Matters  of  most  inomentous  consequence  ? 
rShy*  ...  I  wept  ?  ,  ,  , 

j   BL  yVnd  tliou  deniest  it  ? 

I    Bay.  ...  I  wept . 

i    Bu  Thy  pupils  HtUl  are  mntimg  o'er  with  tears. 
If  ill  this  breast  thou  shedd'st  them  not,  ah,  where  ?  . 

Matf.  Feel^    feel,  these  eyes  are  dry  :  .  .  ,  nt^  tears 
'  there  .  .  . 

And,  if  erowhilo  I  wept,  ...  I  wept  the  fate 
Of  the  poor  children  of  an  outraged  father. 
Must  I  incesBantly  not  weep  their  birth, 
And  their  existence? — Hapleiss  little  ones  ! 
What  fate  in  this  long  death,  which  we  call  life, 
Awaits  yon  !     To  increase  yonr  infamy, 
Ye  are  at  once  the  tyrants'  slaves  and  nephews  ,  . 
I  ne*er  embrace  yon,  bnt  I  weep  for  this  .  .  , 
These  pledges  of  onr  love,  let  thorn  bo  dear 
To  thee,  0  consort  ;  since  I,  with  a  love, 
I^ove  thorn  too  difFVent  from  thy  love,  and  now 
Too  ill-adapted  for  these  times  corrupt. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  weep  their  destiny  ;  .  ,  . 
And,  to  their  father,  take  especial  hoed 
They  be  net  Hke,  if  it  can  comfort  thee, 
Hather  to  bring  them  up  to  servittide, 
Than  to  the  practico  or  the  love  of  virtue. 
"^        0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  what  words  !..  -  My  children  f 
ah  !  ,  .  ,  in  danger  ?  *  .  . 

Eaif.  If  peril  rises»  I  to  thee  confide  them. 
Do  thou  withdraw  them  fx'om  the  tyrantb*  rage, 
Should  it  be  ever  needful. 

BL  Woe  is  me  Ì 

[  Fow  I  perceive,  I  understand,  and  now 
Am  certain-     Thou  art  come,  0  fatal  day  ! 
!Now  is  the  Mighty  enterprise  mature  : 

OU  wouldest  change  the  state. 

Bay.  .  .  ,  And  if  I  would. 

Have  I  the  strength  for  such  a  deed  ?    Perchance 
I  wish  it  :  but,  these  are  but  sick  men's  dreams  .  .  . 

Bi  Ah  !  ill  thou  feignest  :  those  beloved  lips 
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Are  not  aooustom'd  to  deceive  thy  consort. 

That  thou  dost  undertake  a  mighty  task, 

My  terror  tells  me  ;  and  those  mamf old 

Tremendous  workings  of  thy  countenance, 

That  in  a  crowd  in  quick  succession  throng, 

Despairing  agony,  compassion,  rage, 

Hatred,  revenge,  and  love.     Ah,  by  those  children. 

Which  thou,  spite  of  thyself,  dost  so  much  love  ; 

Not  by  myself,  0  no  !  for  I  am  nothing  ; 

But  by  thy  eldest  child,  our  growing  hope. 

Our  mutual  precious  hope,  I  do  conjure  thee  ; 

At  least,  in  part,  reveal  to  me  thy  thoughts  ; 

Only  convince  me  thou'rt  exempt  from  danger, 

And  I  am  pacified  :  if  'tis  not  so. 

Suffer  me  at  thy  side.     Ah  !  how  can  I 

E'er  save  thy  children,  if  J  do  not  know 

What  peril  threatens  them  ?    I  prostrate  fall 

Before  thy  feet  ;  and  I  will  never  rise. 

Till  thou  dost  speak.     If  thou  mistrustest  me, 

Slay  me  at  once  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand. 

Thou  dost  confide  in  me,  why  art  thou  silent  ? 

Lanq^  thy  wife  ;  and  nothing  else  :  ah,  speak  ! 

Bay,  .  .  .  Lady,  ...  0  rise  !     Thy  terror  represents 
Dangers  to  thy  affrighted  phantasy. 
At  present  far  removed.     Arise  ;  return, 
And  stay  beside  our  children  :  I  to  them 
Will  also  come  ere  long  :  leave  me. 

Bi.  Ah  no  !..  . 

Bay,  Leave  me  ;  'tis  my  command. 

Bi,  Abandon  thee  ? 

Ah  !  rather  kill  me  :  by  no  other  means 
Shall  this  fond  grasp  be  loosen'd  .  .  . 

Bay,  Cease. 

Bi,  O  Heav'ns  !  . .  . 

Bay,  Desist  ;  or  I  .  .  . 

Bi,  I  will  pursue  thy  steps. 

Bay,  Unhappy  I  !     Behold  my  father  here  ; 
Behold  my  father. 
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Scene  II.  

GUGLIELMO,    EAYMOKD,    BIANCA. 

Gli.  What  doBt  thou  do  her©? 

There  are  who  now  expect  thee  at  the  temple  ; 
And  meanwhile  idle  here  ?  *  .  . 

liaif,  IIeard*st  thou  ?    I  go; 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?     Ah  stay  !  detain  her,  father  ; 
I  flj%  and  fiooD  return. — To  thee,  Bianca, 
I  reGommend  our  children,  if  thou  loT*st  me, 

ScmE  III, 

GUGLIELMO,   HLàNOA. 

Bi,  Wliat  words  !     Unhappy  1 1  to  death  he  flies  ! 
And  thou  forbiddest  me  to  follow  him  ? 
Truel  ,  .  . 

Gil.         Stay,  stay  ;  be  pacified  ;  era  long 
Ho  will  return. 

Bi,  0  cruel  one  I  la  this 

Thy  pity  tor  thy  son  ?     Thou  lea  vest  him 
Alone  to  meet  ins  death,  and  thou  his  father  ? 
Alwvudou  him  if  thus  thou  canst  ;  hut  ah  ! 
Stop  not  my  steps  ;  loos©  me,  I  follow  him  ,  .  , 

Gu.  Thy  going  now  would  be  mistimed,  and  late. 

Bi.  Ijate  ?    Ah  !  it  then  is  true,  that  he  attempts  .  .  . 
Ah \  tell  me  .  .  ,  Speak,  or  let  me  go  .  .  .  Where  Sios  he? 
To  some  most  dangerous  enterprise,  I  knew  ; 
But  ought  I  not  to  hear  whatever  affects 
One  who^s  a  living  portion  of  myself? 
Ah,  ye  indeed  remember  more  than  I 
The  blood  from  which  I  spring  !     Ah,  speak  !     I  am 
Now  fashioned  of  your  blood  :  I  do  not  hate 
My  brothers,  no  ;  but  I  love  Raymond  only  ; 
I  love  him  much  as  human  heart  can  love  ; 
And  now  I  fear  for  him,  lest,  ere  he  take 
The  state  from  them,  they  take  from  him  hie  life, 

Gu,  If  this  be  all  thou  fear*st  ■  and  since  thou  seem'st 
To  know  so  much  already  ;  be  assured 
Leas  doubtful  is  his  life,  than  that  of  others. 

3i.  O    lleav'ne!     are,    then,    my    brothers'    b'ves    in 
danger?  .  .  . 
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€ru.  Tyrants  are  never  safe. 

BÙ  What  do  I  hear? 

Alas  !  .  .  . 

Gu.         Think'st  thou  that  one  can  wrest  the  state 
From  those  possessing  it,  and  not  their  lives  ? 

Bi,  My  consort  then,  .  . .  would  treacherously  .  .  .  my 
kmdred  ?  . . . 

€ru.  Yes,  it  behoves  us  treach'rously  to  spill 
Their  blood,  ere  ours  they  treach'rously  quaff  : 
And  to  the  hard  extremity  by  force 
They  have  compelled  us.     Yes,  at  any  moment 
Thy  spouse  and  children  might  be  taken  from  thee  : 
Ah,  thence  'twas  indispensable  for  us 
Their  cruel  purpose  to  anticipate. 
Myself,  thou  see'st,  to  aid  the  enterprise. 
Have  girt  the  sword,  so  many  years  disused, 
To  my  enfeebled  side. 

Bi.  Ferocious  souls  ! 

Dissembling  hearts  !     I  could  not  have  believed  .  .  . 

€hi.  Daughter,  what  wouldest  thou  ?     Necessity 
To  this  compels  us.     For  us  to  retract 
'Tis  now  too  late.     Put  up  what  vows  to  Heav'n 
Thou  likest  best  :  meanwhile  departure  hence 
Is  not  allow'd  to  thee  :  thou'rt  guarded  now 
By  many  armed  warriors. — If  thou  art, 
As  thou  shouldst  be  more  than  aught  else,  a  mother. 
Return  to  thy  poor  children,  ah  I  return  .  .  . 
But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  the  sacred  toll 
Of  the  lugubrious  bell  .  .  .  I*m  not  mistaken. 

0  son  !  ...  I  fly  to  liberty,  or  death. 

SCKNE   IV. 

BIANCA,  armed  Soldiers, 

Bi,  Hear  me  ...  0  how  he  flies  !  And  I  am  forced 
To  tarry  here  ?     In  pity  let  me  go  ! 
This  is  the  only  breast  that,  interposed. 
Can  staunch  that  sea  of  blood  .  .  .  Are  your  hard  hearts. 
Barbarians,  inaccessible  to  pity  ? — 
Impious,  flagitious,  execrable  marriage  ! 

1  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  blood  alone 
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Could  fìtiìsh  gucli  immeasutable  hate. 

Now  I  perceive  whj  Kaymond  could  not  speak  : 

in  truth,  thou  hast  well  done  to  hide  from  me 

tìuch  unimaginable  wickedness  : 

I  thought  thee  csapable  of  high  revenge  ; 

But  never  of  an  abject  treason,  never  ,  .  . 

What  tumult  do  I  hear?  ...  0  Heavens  \  ,..  What  shrieks  ! 

Methinks  the  earth  doth  shake  !  .  ,  ,  With  what  a  loud 

And  elanioroufi  dissonance  the  air  resounds  I  .  .  . 

The  name  of  liberty,  of  libortj, 

1  hoar  distinctly  ,  .  ,  ^  Ab  !  perchance  already 

My  brothers  are  no  more  .  ,  ,  "^Tiom  do  I  sae  ? 

0  Heav'nsl     Is't  Eaymond?  ,  .  , 

Scene  Y. 
raymond,  bianca, 

BL  Wretch  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Speak.     Corn's t  Uiou  back,  perfidious  spouse,  to  me, 
Thy  guilty  dagger  reeking  with  my  blood  ? 
Who  wonld  have  ever  thought  thou  wert  a  traitor  ? 
ii\Tiat  do  I  see  ?    Alas  !  from  thy  own  side 
I'he   blood    spouts    forth    in    ample  streams  ?  ,  ,  ,  Ah  1 
husliand  .  .  . 

Eoy.  ,  .  .  Bianca, . . ,  scarcely  *  * .  I . .  .  suppoH  myself , , . 
Sustain  me  .  ♦  ,  Dost  thou  see  ?  That  blood,  which  bathes 
My  sword,  it  is  the  tj^ant's  ;  hut  .  ,  . 

Bi  Alas  K  .  . 

Eay^  This  is  my  own  blood  ; , . ,  I . ,  .  in  m  j  own  side . . . 

Bi.  0  frightful  wound  I  .  .  , 

Eatf.  Yes,  frightful  ;  I  myself 

With  my  own  hand^  inflamed  by  too  much  luge, 
IiLflicted  it ,  .  ,  I  threw  myself  on  Julian; 
And  planted  in  him  m,  sa  many  wounds, 
That  I  ,  ,  ,  with  one  , ,  *  at  last  ♦ .  .  tran^^fix'd  my  side. 

BL  0  fatal  cruelty  I  ^  .  .  0  mortal  blow  !  .  ,  , 
How  many  of  us  hast  thou  slain  at  once  ! 

Eajf.  I  told  thee  not,  0  spouse  .  .  ,  Ali  !  pai\lon  me  : 
Thee  should  I  not  have  told  ;  nor  shouldcst  thou 

*  The  soldiers  retire. 
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Have  heard  of  it,  till  it  was  done  :  . .  .  and  yet, 
At  all  events,  I  was  oonstrain'd  to  do  it . . . 
It  grieves  me  that  to  oonsnnimate  the  deed 
My  strength  allows  not ...  K  it  was  a  crime, 
I  come  to  expiate  it  with  my  blood. 
Before  thine  eyes  .  .  .  Bnt,  do  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  liberty  more  fervently  resound  ? 
And  I  can  nothing  do  !..  . 

Bi.  O  Heav'ns  !  and  ...  fell ..  . 

Lorenzo  .  . .  also?  . .  . 

Bay.  A  most  strict  injunction 

I  gave  to  his  assailant  for  this  purpose  .  .  . 
I  shall  die  unlamenting,  if  I  leave 
Safe,  and  in  liberty,  .  .  .  my  sire,  .  . .  my  spouse,  . . . 
My  children,  .  .  .  and  my  fellow-citizens  .  .  . 

jBt.  Thou  leavest  me  to  tears  .  . .  But,  can  I  live  ? 
Give  me  thy  sword  .  .  . 

Bay.  Bianca  ...  0  sweet  spouse  .  .  . 

Part  of  myself  ;  .  .  .  remember,  thou'rt  a  mother  .  .  . 
Thou  for  our  children  shouldst  consent  to  live  ; 
live  for  our  children,  ...  if  thou  lovedst  me  .  .  . 

Bi.  O  children  ! . .  .  But  the  tumult  grows  apace  ?  .  .  . 

Bay.  And  it  approaches  ;  .  .  .  and  I  seem  to  hear 
Discordant  cries . . .  Run  to  the  little  ones. 
And  leave  them  not  :  to  their  protection  fly. — 
And  now, . . .  for  me  ...  no  hope ...  of  life  . . .  remains. — 
Thou  seeest, . . .  that ...  I  am  ...  a  dying  man . . . 

Bi.  What  shall  I  do  ?.. .  Near  whom  shall  I  remain  ?  ... 
What  do  I  hear  ?    The  cry  of  '*  Slay  the  traitor  !  " 
The  traitor,  who?.  .  . 

Bay.  The  traitor,  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  vanquish'd. 

Scene  VL 

IX)RENZ0,  GUGLIELMO,  BIANCA,  RAYMOND,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  Soldiers. 
Lo.  Slay  him  ! 
.  ^1    Bay.  O  sight  ! 

Bi.  And  dost  thou  live,  my  brother  ? 

ave  pity  .  .  . 

Lo.  Here  the  miscreant  sought  a  refage  ; 
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Anei  slunk  from  danger  to  his  consort's  arms  ; 
In  vain.     Drag  him  by  force  .  .  . 

Bi.  My  spouse  1 .  .  .  my  children  . . . 

Bay,  Thou  manacled,  0  father  ?  .  .  . 

Gu,  And  thou  wounded  ? 

Lo,  0  !  what  do  I  behold  ?  thy  faithless  blood 
Thou  sheddest  from  thy  side  ?    Now,  who  forestalled 
My  arm  ? 

Bay.       Mine  ;  but  it  err'd  :  this  was  a  blow 
Aim'd  at  thy  brother's  heart.     But,  he  from  me 
Had  many  more  like  this. 

Lo.  My  brother's  dead  : 

But  I  live,  yes,  I  live  ;  for  killing  me, 
A  soul  unlike  that  of  an  inexpert. 
Unlike  that  of  a  perjured  dastard  priest, 
Was  needful.     Salviati  lifeless  fell  ; 
And  with  him  fell  his  comrades  :  I  reserved 
Thy  father  only,  that  to  see  thy  death 
Before  receiving  his,  might  swell  his  pangs. 

Bi.  What  boots  this  cruelty  ?    He  languishes 
Half  dead  .  .  . 

Lo.  And  thus  half  dead,  do  I  exult  .  .  . 

Bi.  He  bears  the  punishment  of  his  offence. 

Lo.  What  do  I  see  !     Dost  thou  embrace  a  wretch 
Stain'd  with  thy  brother's  blood  ? 

Bi.  He  is  my  husband  ; . . . 

And  he  is  dying  .  .  . 

Bay.  Now,  .  .  .  why  thus  beseech  him  ? — 

See,  if  thy  death  were  trusted  to  my  power. 
If  thou  wouldst  live.^ 

Bi.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  .  . 

Bay.  I  .  .  .  never  .  .  .  strike  ...  in  vain. 

Gu.  My  son  !  .  .  . 

Bay.  0  father  ! 

Imitate  me.     Behold  the  steel. 

Bi.  '  'Tis  mine .  .  . 

Lo.  No,  it  is  mine  ^ .  .  .  Thou  slayer  of  my  brother, 

'  He  plunges  into  his  heart  the  dagger  which  he  had  hidden  at  the 
arrival  of  Lorenzo. 

'^  He  wrests  the  dagger  from  the  hand  of  Guglielmo,  who  had  taken  it 
up  as  soon  as  Raymond  threw  it  to  him. 
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How  many  other  deaths,  0  steel,  art  thou 
Ordain'd  to  give  ! 

Bay,  My  wife,  .  .  .  farewell ...  for  ever. 

»     Bi.  And  shall  I  live  ?..  . 

■     Ou,  0  dreadful  sight  ! — Quick,  quick, 

|Put  me  to  death  :  why  dost  thou  hesitatfe  ? 
^:     Lo.  Go  now  to  thy  degrading  punishment. — 
pieanwhile,  by  force  from  that  unworthy  neck 
/Remove  the  weeping  lady.     Time  alone 
/  Can  soothe  her  grief. — And  time  alone  can  prove 
LTliat  I'm  no  tyrant,  and  that  these  are  traitors. 


xin, 
DON  GAECIA. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cosmo  de*  Medic?i,  born  in  1519,  became  Dote  of  rioreuc 
in  1637,  and  afterwards  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscan j. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  great  hoiis© 
of  Medici,  whose  fortimea  ciibiiinated  under  Lorenzo  the 
Magniiicont,  and  became  extinct  io  1519»  the  year  of 
Costoo'b  birth.  Ho  was  a  stern  and  succeeaful  ruler.  He 
with  his  wife  Eleonora,  and  his  three  Boae— Diego^  the 
eldeet  and  his  Heir,  Fiero,  and  Garcia— constitute  the 
sole  characters  in  the  play.  The  occurrences  on  which  it 
is  based  took  place  in  1562. 

At  the  commencement,  Cosmo  consnlts  hie  three  eons  aB 
to  what  course  he  should  adopt  with  regard  to  hie  cousin 
Salviati,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the  only,  yet  most  dan- 
gerous, enemy  of  hie  dynasty.  Diego  recommends  that  he 
should  bo  put  to  death  openly  ;  Garcia  recites  the  history 
of  the  family,  and  strongly  advises  a  conciliatory  couth©. 
Piero,  the  youngest,  himseff  of  a  deceitful  character,  urgea 
his  father  to  dissemble  with  Salviati  and  to  promote  him, 
when  he  will  doubtless  soon  exhibit  himself  as  a  traitor 
and  give  Cosmo  a  just  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  him. 
Cosmo  approves  the  advice  of  Ij^ggo,  and  reprimands  Garcia 
for  his  language.  ^¥hen  thethrèe  brothers  are  alone, 
Diego,  who  ia  haughty  by  nature,  quarrels  with  Garcia, 
and  they  almost  draw  swords  against  each  other.  Piero 
interferes  and  Garcia  departs;  when  Piero  artfully  irri- 
tates Diego  agfiinsl  him  as  their  mother's  favorite,  and 
hint«  that  she  is  endeavoring  t^i  supplant  Diego  in 
Cosmo's  favor. 
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Cojimo  next  praises  Diego  to  Bleonom.ae  their  most 
worthy  mn,  and  blamea  her  for  her  excetìJìive  love  of  Garcia, 
who^e  COB  duet  he  denounet^,  whilst  she  defends  him.  Piero 
eifctt^ra  and  aaya  that  he  has  important  private  news  to 
ctiumniiiicatG  to  his  father  ;  and  when  Eleonora  liaa  left,  he 
rvooimts  the  late  quarrel  between  his  brothers,  and  does 
ajl  he  can  to  irritate  Cosmo  against  Grarcia.  Coemo  teUB 
him  that  he  is  aware  that  Garcia  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
\m  own  enemy  Salviati,  and  Piero  in  reply  anaounces  that 
lie  hatì  discovered  the  real  cause,  namely  that  GUrcia  is  ib 
love  with  Salviati*s  daughter,  Julia.  Diego  joins  them, 
speaks  kindly  of  Garcia,  and  asks  his  father  to  excuse  the 
latter  for  their  late  quarrel.  Cosmo  laments  to  himself 
the  inferiority  of  Garcia  to  his  other  eons,  but  blames 
Diego  for  hie  lenity  iu  interceding  for  him^  as  not  indi- 
cating a  character  fitted  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 

He  now  sends  for  Garcia,  and  pretends  that  on  consi- 
deration he  is  converted  to  Garcia's  views  alwut  Salviati. 
Garcia  m  delighted  at  his  father's  change,  and  acknow- 
ledges to  him  his  love  for  Julia,  which,  however,  he  eays 
iSalviati  opposes,  Cosmo  then  turns  round,  avows  that  he 
has  been  feigning  all  the  time,  and  ct>mmands  Garcia, 
under  penalty  of  his  own  death,  to  aUuro  Salviati  into  the 
palaoe  and  slay  him  there  with  the  sword  he  gives  him  for 
the  purpose,  Garcia  is  distracted,  Eleonora  enters  when 
Cosmo  has  gone,  and  Garcia  confesses  his  love,  and  tells 
her  of  his  father's  cruel  orders.  He  urges  her  to  place 
Julia  in  safety,  and  intercede  with  Cosmo,  which  she 
promises  to  do.  Piero  now  comes  and  acquaints  Garcia 
that  Cosmo  has  already  put  Julia  into  chains,  with  orders 
to  have  her  killed  if  anything  is  done  in  her  favor.  Piero 
urges  him  to  kill  Salviati  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
Julia's  sai'ety,  and  at  length  persuades  him  to  agree  to 
that  course. 

Diego  is  next  seen  on  his  return  from  hunting,  and  asks 
Piero  the  meaning  of  the  excitement  in  which  he  has  just 
seen  Garcia,  Piero  tells  him  that  Garcia  was  on  his  way 
to  a  secret  council  with  Salviati,  to  conspire  against  their 
father,  and  advises  him  to  hide  himself  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  learn  what  passes  between  them.  He  adopts 
Piero's   advice   and  departe,      Garcia  enters,  and   Piero 
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conceals  himself.  Garcia  soliloquizes  over  the  treacherous 
deed  he  is  contemplating,  and  of  which  he  repents. 
Eleonora  joins  him  and  says  that  she  is  sent  by  Cosmo  in 
Piero's  absence,  to  see  if  Garcia  is  preparing  to  kill  Salviati, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  Cosmo  is  holding  a  dagger  over 
Julia.  He,  in  terrible  distress,  hastens  to  consummate 
the  deed,  and  Piero,  advancing,  exults  in  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  Garcia  returns,  tells  him  he  has  slain  Salviati, 
and  in  proof  shows  him  his  weapon  covered  with  blood. 

In  the  last  Act,  Cosmo  enters  and  Garcia  acquaints  him 
with  Salviati's  death.  Cosmo  says  that  in  reward  he  shall 
marry  Julia.  Garcia  spurns  her  hand  as  the  price  of  blood. 
Cosmo  demands  proofs  of  Salviati  being  indeed  dead.  Garcia 
repeats  the  story,  when  Cosmo  says  that  he  has  evidence 
that  Salviati  had  not  been  in  the  place  that  night,  or  ever 
contemplated  going  there.  Garoia  is  wild  with  terror. 
Cosmo  goes  to  make  further  enquiries.  Eleonora  appears 
and  urges  Garcia  to  fly  from  his  father's  fury.  Cosmo 
rushes  in  with  his  drawn  sword,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
announces  that  the  murdered  man  proves  to  be  Diego  and 
not  Salviati,  and  slays  Garcia,  who  with  his  dying  breath 
proclaims  that  both  he  and  Diego  are  the  victims  of  Piero's 
treachery. 


This  tragic  story  is  based  on  the  history  of  the  times, 
which  relates  that  Cosmo's  eldest  son,  Giovanni  (here 
called  Diego),  who  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
died  suddenly  while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  that  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  his  brother  Garcia, 
who  was  killed  by  Cosmo  in  return.  Eleonora,  their 
mother,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Cosmo  was  accused  of 
having  stabbed  her.  His  own  account  was  that  his  wife 
and  both  sons  died  of  a  pestilence.  Botta,  in  his  History 
of  Italy  (book  xii.),  disbelieves  the  whole  story.  Alfieri 
states  in  his  Life  that  in  August  1776  he  happened  to  hear 
some  literary  persons  mention  the  historical  anecdote  of 
Garcia  being  slain  by  his  father,  Cosmo  I.  The  fact  struck 
him,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  print,  he  procured  the  manu- 
script extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and  then  planned 
the  tragedy,  sketching  out  the  characters  as  follows: — 
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"Cosmo,  cmel,  choleric,  loves  Giovanni,  hates  Garcia; 
Leonora,  good  mother^  loves  all  her  sons,  especially  Gare] a  ; 
Giovanni,  prond,  disdainful  ;  Gareia,  conrageons,  sincere, 
loves  all,  but  will  not  let  Giovanni  dictate  to  him;  Fer- 
nando (called  in  the  play  Piero), batterer  of  hie  fathej  and 
Giovanni,  hates  l>oth  of  them,  understood  by  his  mother," 

The  author  thinke  that  if  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  had 
been,  instead  of  modem  Pisa,  ancient  Thebes,  Mycene, 
Persepolis,  or  Eome,  it  would  have  been  deemed  tragic  m 
tììB  first  degree  ;  but  the  subject  loses  much  of  its  perfec- 
tion from  the  want  of  real  grandeur  in  the  characters  and 
of  sublimity  in  the  causes  of  fcuch  unheard-of  crimes.  He 
mentions  that  be  is  rather  ashamed  of  having  himself  in- 
vented the  unhistorical  cbaracter  of  Piero,  the  third  son, 
who  is,  after  all,  the  real  hero  of  the  play  ;  but  his  intro- 
duction wae  necessary  for  the  thread  of  the  story  and  for 
bringing  about  the  catastrophe.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  personagea  of  much  importance  to  the  plot, 
Sal  via  ti  and  Julia,  do  not  once  appear,  as  they  would 
have  made  the  play  too  long,  and  he  thinks  this  a  good 
theatrical  precedent.  On  the  whole  ho  is  pleased  with  his 
work,  and  prefers  it  to  Tiie  Con^racy  of  the  Pazzi^  on 
account  of  the  subject  in  itself  being  warmer,  more  pas- 
sionate, and  more  terrible.    {Far ere  &e.) 

Sismondi*s  criticism  is  confined  to  a  summaiy,  in  a  few 
linesj  of  the  argument  of  the  play. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Cosmo.  Piero. 

Eleonora.  Garcia. 

Diego.  Guards. 


Scene. — The  Palace  of  Cosmo  in  Pisa. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I, 

COSMO,  DIEGO,  PIERO,  GARCIA. 

Cos,  O  sons,  ye  are  not  now  assembled  here 
In  a  light  cause  :  'twill  be  most  grateful  to  me, 
Since  to  the  test  ye  now  will  all  be  brought. 
To  make  a  trial  of  your  several  skills. 
But,  each  of  you,  ere  I  divulge  my  thoughts. 
Swear  to  me  solemnly  to  speak  the  truth. 
And  in  the  bottom  of  your  hearts  to  hide 
The  secret  which  I  now  to  you  unfold. 

DL  I  swear  it  by  this  sword. 

PL  I  by  my  father. 

Gar,  I  swear  it  by  my  honor. 

Cos,  Hear  me  then. — 

My  cause  is  yours  :  let  not  your  hearts  admit 
Hate,  love,  or  passions,  which  are  not  my  own. 
Such  I  esteem  you  ;   hence  I  do  not  think 
That  any  counsel  more  than  yours  will  serve  me. 
'Twere  bootless  now  to  recapitidate 
Wherefore  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Florence 
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To  me  are  irkeome  ;  wherefore  I  retired 

To  seek  in  these  beloYed  walls  of  Piea 

A  calmer  dwellÌDg-place»  ye  all  well  know. 

From  kence  with  safer  and  as  tight  a  curb 

I  equally  control  the  turbulent, 

Malignant,  factious,  faithless  multitude, 

Unfit  to  rule,  unwnlling  to  obey  ; 

Yet  their  obedience  is  no  longer  doubtful  : 

Although,  on  this  account ^  I  do  not  sit 

Secm-ely  on  the  throne.     Our  ancestors 

Often  encountered  formidable  perils  ; 

And  ev'ry  object  to  my  heart  suggests 

A  wfirning  whisper,  that  I  should  not  trust 

A  transient  sunshine,  a  fallacious  calm. 

Por  the  most  part  my  foea  have  been  tiubdued. 

Dispersed,  or  slain  ;  1  see  alone  of  these 

On©  formidable  now  remain  behind  : 

He  is  allied  to  me  in  blood,  in  mien 

Conciliatory  ;  though  I  heed  it  not. 

He  evermore  pursues  me  like  my  shadow. 

Modest  in  words,  obsequious  in  his  manners  ; 

But,  in  his  inmost  heart,  replete  with  rage, 

And  eironm  venti  ve  purposes  .  ,  . 

DL  He  is? 

Cos.  The  impious  Salviati.^What  though  he 
Be  my  near  relative  ;  although  the  son 
Of  my  own  mother's  brother,  he  no  less, 
Than  was  his  father  once,  is  our  sworn  foe. 
That  fierce  old  man,  (ye Ve  heard  me  speak  of  him  ) 
Who  preached  of  liberty,  because  the  throne. 
Although  be  wish'd  it,  was  beyond  his  reach  : 
He,  who  attempted  to  dissuade  me  from  it. 
E'en  on  the  very  day  on  which  1  was. 
By  the  concurring  senate  and  the  people, 
Invited  to  the  throne.     My  mother's  tears. 
And  his  extreme  old  age,  a  pardon  gain'd 
For  his  presumption  and  audacity  : 
But  this  contested  sceptre  he  not  thus 
Could  ever  pardon  me.     What  could  he  <lo, 
An  impotent  old  man  ?     The  messengers 
Of  death  he  heard,  and  sinking  to  the  tomb. 
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That  ineffectual  poison  in  his  heart 
Which  he  concealed,  e'en  to  the  very  dregs 
He  pour'd  it  in  the  heart  of  his  vile  son. 
Now,  I  am  sure  that,  son  of  a  scom'd  father. 
He  hates  me  bitterly  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
He  speaks  it  not  :  hence  vigilance  in  me 
Is  indispensable.     My  mother  maybe 
Was,  while  she  lived,  a  hindrance  to  his  views  ; 
ÌSOW  that  she's  dead,  we  should  no  more  delay  : 
We  should  not  only  wrest  from  him  the  power 
Of  hurting,  but  attempting  it.     The  means, 
The  best  and  speediest  for  attaining  this, 
Freely  let  each  of  you  point  out  to  me. 

Di.  Father,  and  lord,  not  only  of  ourselves. 
But  of  all  here  ;  what  can  I  say  to  thee 
Of  policy  of  state,  which  thou  know'st  not  ? 
Methinks  who  pleases  not  his  lord,  of  guilt 
Is,  by  this  fact,  sufficiently  convicted  : 
What  then  is  he  who,  hated,  hates  again? 
Say,  has  a  monarch  relatives?    Since  fate. 
When  she  bestows  a  throne,  denies  all  friends, 
Excepting  such  as  impious  are,  or  false  ; 
A  prince  should  never  tolerate  a  foe. 
Neither  an  open  foe  nor  foe  conceal'd. 
From  him  take  warning  who  before  thee  held 
The  Tuscan  sceptre  ;  Alexander,  he 
Who  died,  by  treach'ry  butcher'd  ;  he  shoidd  teach  thee 
E'en  more  than  others  to  distrust  relations. 
Feign'd  amity,  and  long-feign'd  services. 
And  consanguinity,  at  length  bestow'd 
On  that  perfidious  one,  Lorenzo,  means 
To  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  royal  breast. 
The  prince  in  part  of  his  malignant  mind 
Was  well  aware,  yet  would  he  not  mistrust  him  : 
Nay,  he  caress'd  him,  made  him  of  his  friends, 
So  that  at  last  he  slew  him. — Ah  I  forestall 
The  hate  of  others  :  lenity,  displayed 
By  those  who  can  dispense  with  it,  alone 
To  terror  is  attributed  ;  and  kings. 

More  than  all  thoughts,  should  hide  their  thoughts  of  fear  ; 
'Tis  the  most  jealous  mystery  of  state  : 
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Wo©,  if  it  be  discover'd  :  thence  at  once 

The  feara  of  others  oease  :  and  then,  what  happens  ?— 

*Tis  raj  advice  that  Salviati  perish  ; 

But  let  hira  perish  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Thee  ha  ofFends,  and  thon  eondemn'st  hira  juBtlj  : 

But,  suffer  not  ol>acure  and  timid  clouds 

To  intercept  the  viTifying  rays 

Of  thy  nnliiuited  authority. 

Gar.  If  to  a  prince  bom  on  the  throne,  and  thenoe 
Beneath  the  tranquil  shade  of  prosperous  fate. 
Amid  the  luxuries  of  court  matured, 
I  here  wore  called  upon  to  spoak,  my  father, 
Thou  would  st  not  hear  from  me  a  long  address. 
To  mould  the  monartth  who  has  never  seen 
The  threat*ning  aspect  of  adversity. 
Would  be  a  vain,  impracticable  task. 
Bnt,  Cosmo,  thou,  who  from  the  throne  afar. 
And  from  its  hopes,  amid  vicissitudes, 
Hast  pass'd  thy  youthful  years  ;  on  Tiber's  banks, 
Now  on  the  shores  of  Adria,  now  in  turn 
'Jlid  lonely  rocks  of  the  Lignrian  Alps, 
Long  hidden  by  thy  mother  ;  tin  ally, 
Thou,  who  hast  felt  the  weight  of  powerful  hatred. 
Lend  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  benignant  ear. — ^ 
For  many  years  have  fortEina,  art,  force,  favor. 
Given  the  MedLceean  race^  by  tuma, 
An  uncontrollable  authority  ; 
To  which  more  splendor,  strength,  eeenrity. 
Thou  hast  since  added  ev'ry  day.     Thou  knowest 
That  Alexander's  slayer  hoped  in  vain 
In  a  free  state  to  meet  with  an  asylum. 
Thy  sword  in  Venice  reached  him  :  unavenged 
He  fell  there,  where  impartial  laws  alone 
Maintain  authority  :  and  in  his  clawa 
The  mighty  Loo  saw  the  suppliant  slain. 
Who  ki  his  roaring  placed  too  firm  a  trust  : 
He  saw  it,  silently  :  thy  dreaded  name 
Made  either  sea  that  bounds  Italia  tremble. 
What  more  doet  wish  ?  a  throne  without  a  foe  ? 
That  never  was  :  to  slay  them  aU?  hast  thou 
A  sword  to  do  such  prodigies  ?    Keflect 
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Upon  thy  ancestors  :  which  of  them  died 
Beloved  and  mighty,  in  tranquillity  ? 
Cosmo  alone  ;  he  who  enjoy'd  what  power 
To  him  was  delegated  ;  he  whom  power 
Sought  in  proportion  as  he  sought  it  not. 
Think  of  the  others  :  Julian  put  to  death  ; 
The  bold  Lorenzo  scarcely  saved  alive  ; 
Piero  banish*d  :  Alexander  slain. 
Yet,  these  of  blood  were  never  avaricious. 
Ah  !  these  impressively  suggest  to  thee, 
How  slippery  is  the  basis  of  that  throne 
Founded  on  blood. — Thou'lt  Salviati  slay, 
Maybe  not  guilty  :  other  foes  will  rise  : 
Shall  they  be  slain  ?  still  others  will  succeed. — 
Suspicion's  sword  at  length  will  turn  its  edge 
Insatiable  'gainst  him  who  grasp'd  the  hilt. 
Ere  it  descend,  hold  it  aloft  a  little  : 
Strike  but  one  blow,  and  it  will  rest  no  more. 
Him  who  at  once  offends  thy  fame  and  thee, 
O  father,  do  thou  pardon. 

DL  Ever  thus 

From  me  he  differs. 

PL  I,  in  years  inferior, 

And  thence  in  wisdom,  since  my  sire  commands. 
Will,  notwithstanding,  speak.     Diego's  words 
Are,  like  his  actions,  bold  ;  nor  do  I  blame, 
Although  my  judgment  utterly  dissents 
From  his,  the  sentiments  that  Garcia  utter'd. 
I,  at  the  very  name  of  Salviati, 
Which  sounds  to  me  like  guilt,  profoundly  shudder. 
Another  Salviati  dared  to  aim 
At  our  Lorenzo  the  perfidious  sword. 
Father,  I  only  grieve  that  hitherto 
Thou  hast  too  openly  his  foeman  been  : 
Not  that  thou  e'er  couldst  change  that  double  heart. 
By  showing  greater  affabiKty  ; 
But,  now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  prince 
Incurs  less  blame  when  he  destroys  his  friends. 
Than  when  he  punishes  his  foes. — But  one. 
Of  the  so  many  deaths  with  which  the  rage 
Oi  vile  Tiberius  ne'er  was  satisfied, 

VOL.  n.  F 
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One  only  was  acceptable  to  Kome, 
Whether  SejamiB's  conepiracj 
Waa  true  or  fabe,  his  obsequies  were  Jnark'd 
With  tatinfe,  and  Bongs,  and  Bmiles,  and  public  joy. 
Friend  to  the  prince,  the  foe  to  all  besides  ; 
Thence  unavenged,  abhorred,  and  base,  he  ML — 
^\  onldat  thou  at  once  have  Salviati  slain, 
And  stop  the  comments  of  invidiouB  tongues  ? 
Do  what  thou  hast  not  heretofore  attempted. 
Feign  love  to  him  ;  of  pity  thou  dost  rob  him  : 
Promote  hira  ;  a  large  field  for  fault  thou  giveat  : 
Keward  him  ;  he  will  be  at  once  a  traitor. 
Beneath  the  semblance  of  just  punishment 
Thus  cloak  revenge  ;  and  thus  the  prince  obtains 
Hiij  object,  and  the  name  of  mercifuL 

CW.  Yes,  one  may  reign  with  counsel  such  as  this  ; 
But  thine,  Diego»  I  esteem  more  roga!. 
He  who  can  thini:  it  poeeible  to  govern 
Without  deceit  or  terror,  is  a  fooL 
Little  a  son*s,  and  less  a  prince' a  thoughts, 
Garcift^  in  thee  I  recognise  :  speak^at  thou 
To  Cosmo  king,  of  Cosmo  citizen  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  on  the  throne  I  recollect 
My  cruel  destiny  ? — And  I  will  do  it, 
By  baffling  the  attacks  of  adverse  fato.^ — 
What  strange  perplexing  jargon  ilost  thou  use  ? 
Thou  call  est  terror,  prudenco  ?  abjectness, 
Thou  calFst  humanity?  and  when  I  ask  thee 
How  I  may  slay  my  mortal  enemy. 
Dost  thou  instrtict  me  in  the  means  to  save  him  ? 

D%.  Garcia,  my  younger  brother,  bom  to  serve  me, 
Jt  is  no  wonder  should  he  not  possess 
A  spirit  correspondent  to  the  throne  ; 
And  if  he  meek  and  private  qualities 
Profess,  or  feign  .  .  . 

Gar.  Virtue  will  always  be 

The  same  ;  for  subjects  and  for  kings  the  same. 
Questioned,  I  spoke  my  thoughts  :  if  such  a  soul 
As  thine  bo  requisite  to  royalty, 
I  feel  rejoiced  that  I  expect  no  sceptre  : 
And  if,  as  thou  allegest,  I  was  bom 
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To  serve,  a  willing  servant  will  I  be, 
But  his  alone  who  knoweth  how  to  rule  .  .  . 
Co8.  And  I  am  he  :  and  do  thou  recollect 
That  I  know  how  to  make  myself  obey'd  ; 
Love  and  respect  Diego  as  myself.  — 
I  sought  alone  to  know  your  sentiments, 
And  not  to  be  advised.     I  saw,  I  knew, 
I  heard  :  enough. — To  you,  in  words  and  deeds, 
And  even  thoughts,  I  only  now  am  law. 

Scene  II. 

DIEGO,   PIERO,    GARCIA. 

Gw.  He  from  our  deeds,  far  more  than  from  our  words, 
Between  us  can  discriminate. — But  yet, 
I  feel  no  grief  that  I  have  thus  reveal'd 
My  judgment  to  my  father  :  to  my  lips 
Perchance  the  feelings  which  my  heart  contains 
Should  run  less  volubly  ;  but  hitherto 
I  have  not  leam'd  the  talent  to  suppress  ; 
And  now  I  fear  it  never  will  be  mine. 

BL  What  more  doth  Cosmo  want  ?    Within  his  palace, 
Among  his  sons,  he  finds  a  lofty  censor 
Who  teaches  him  to  reign. 

Gar,  What  fearest  thou  ? 

Thou  ever  wilt  be  more  acceptable 
To  him  than  I.     To  kings  those  are  most  welcome 
Who  best  know  how  in  their  sword's  edge  to  place 
Their  reason  and  advice. 

Pi,  Why  should  your  anger, 

Because  ye  differ  in  opinion,  thus 
Transgress  all  bounds  ?     I  too  dissent  from  you  ; 
I  love  you  not  the  less  on  this  account. 
Brothers,  and  sons,  and  subjects  of  one  father 
We  all  three  are  :  and  so  .  .  . 

Gar,  Let  each  of  us 

Indulge  his  own  opinions  :  praise  I  seek  not  ; 
Nor  cast  I  blame  on  others.     Certainly, 
I  say,  that  we  shall  all  the  grievous  load 
Of  public  hate  endure,  if  Cosmo  choo^ 
To  use  deceit  or  force  :  from  this  will  rise 
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The  scorn  of  otliers,  and  from  that  their  rage  ; 
Their  vengeance  from  them  both. 

Di.  0  !  wise  and  great 

AeinredJy  thou  art  :  it  pleases  thee 
To  sit  ag  moderator  of  our  youth* — 
Now,  when  wilt  thou  be  silent  ?    I'o  our  father 
Thou  wert  already  known  ;  by  him  already. 
In  such  esteem  as  thou  deservest,  held. 

00  ;  if  thou  lovest  darkness,  live  obscure  : 
But,  eince  thou  addest  nothing  to  our  brightness^ 
Make  ub  not  shadows  of  thy  central  gloom. 

Gar.  I  call  that  infamy  which  thou  call'st  splendor. 
But,  my  words  cannot  rob  you  of  that  peace, 
Which  is  not  in  yourselves  :  peace  ill  is  bought 
With  uni  versai  cries  ;  ill  with  the  blood 
Of  guiltless  citizens,     A  stranger  I 
Am  'mongst  you  bom  ;  but^  having  been  so  bora, 
Hope  not  that  I  shall  ever  hide  the  truth. 

PL  Thou  art  not,  Garcia,  to  thy  sire  a  foe  : 
Then  why  a  friend  to  him  that  does  offend  him  ? 

Gar.  A  friend  of  justice,  and  of  nothing  else. 
To  you  I  thus  address  myself;  hut  keep 
Tow*rdfi  strangers  an  inflexible  reserve. 
I^m  willing  to  believe  that  one  sole  lord, 
Where  he  doth  keep  himself  vrithie  the  pale 
Of  natural  rightSj  doth  suit  a  people  best; 
But  tyranny  ?..  .  It  is  my  execration  ; 
And  ah,  my  father  doth  too  much  affect  it  ! 

1  ever  was  more  tender  of  his  honor. 
Than  of  his  powV  :  with  a  true  love  I  love  him« 
And  if  o'er  him  my  prayers  will  not  avail, 
They  shall  be  turn* d  to  lessen  tyranny. 

Di.  And  I  (if  I  avail)  will  concentrate 
My  efforts  all  to  give  stability 
To  sacred  powV,  which  this  rash  rebel  dares 
To  stigmatize  nnjustly. 

Qar.  The  design 

Is  worthy  of  thyself. 

Di.  Dost  thou  insult  me  ? 

Ill  make  thee  ,  ,  . 

Pi.  Stop  :  0  Heav'na  !  replace  thy  sword 
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Gar.  Permit  him  to  display  his  sword,  Piero. 
He  gives  a  worthy  sample  of  himself. 
A  hopeful  omen  of  his  future  reign, 
His  sword  against  his  brother  I 

PL  Ah,  refrain  .  .  . 

And  thou,  be  silent  !  . .  . 

Di.  Change  thy  style,  or  I .  .  . 

Gar.  I  clearly  see  :  anger  in  thee  supplies 
The  place  of  reason.     I  am  not  incensed, 
Whom  reason  only  moves. 

DL  Perchance  thou  art 

More  backward  in  performance  than  in  speech  ; 
Hence  art  thou  not  incensed. 

Gar.  Far  more  am  I 

To  terror,  than  to  action,  indisposed. 

Bi.  And  who  knows  this  ? 

Gar.  My  sword  ; — and  thou  shouldst  know  it,  .  .  . 

If  I  were  not  thy  brother. 

Scene  III. 

DIEGO,  PIERO. 

Bi.  Thou,  my  brother  ? 

We  evermore  were  too  dissimilar  .  .  . 

Pi.  Appease  thyself;  thy  generous  resentment 
He  merits  not.     Heard'st  thou  his  insolence  ? 
Heard*st  thou  how  proudly  he  exults  in  treason, 
Much  less  then  blushes  at  it? 

Bi.  Thou  shalt  see 

One  day,  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  smother 
His  foolish  pride  :  wait  till  I  reign,  and  then  .  .  . 

Pi.  To  thee,  *tis  true,  the  throne  belongs  by  right  ; 
But,  not  by  accident  speaks  Garcia  thus. 
Well  know  I,  that  my  father  hath  reposed 
All  his  affection,  all  his  hope  in  thee  ; 
To  him  art  thou  far  dearer  than  his  eyesight  ; 
But,  he  descends  tow'rds  the  decline  of  life. 
Thou  know'st  how  love  in  aged  hearts  grows  cold  ; 
How  feebly  hoary  age  defends  itself 
'Gainst  female  stratagems.     This  Garcia  is 
His  mother's  darling  :  she's  possess'd  by  him  ; 
And  loves  us  little,  as  thou  know'st .  .  . 
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m.  What  fear  I  ? 

The  tkrono  to  me  is  due  ;  not  e*on  my  sire 
Crmld  take  it  from  me.     Grant  that  he  could  do  it, 
I  fihould  sTiffioe  to  re-obtaia  it.     Weil 
Our  lather  kuowB  u^, 

PL  It  ifi  true  ;  but  art  ,  .  . 

Di.  Art  to  the  vile  I  give.     I  know  that  he 
Is  too  dear  to  our  mother.     Equally 
Were  he  to  Cosmo,  should  I  heed  it  ?  uo  ! 
1  feitr  not,  hate  not,  envy  not  mj  brother. 

Pi-,  But,  thou  know^st  not  what  culpable  designs 
Within  his  hea.rt  hidej^  Garcia  *  ,  . 

Di.  Do  I  ever 

Investigate  the  purposes  of  others  ? 

Pi.  But  unknown  to  our  father  .  ,  , 

J^".  And  would  I, 

Think'st  thou,  repeat  them  to  him?    That  would  be 
111  nie  far  viler  than  in  other  men  ; 
Since  angry  menaces  have  passed  between  us, 
Each  word  of  mine  would  seem  like  craft,  or  vengeance. 
T  know  my  father  ;  and  am  well  aware 
How  little  he  is  able  to  subdue 
The  first  assaults  of  rage  :  to  fatal  proof 
'Twere  better  not  to  bring  him.     If  now  Garoia, 
Ijeft  to  himself,  grows  worse  and  worse,  then  let  him 
Alone  abide  the  consequence  of  this. 
But,  if  again  he  ventures  to  offend  me, 
I  hope  that  he  can  never  say  that  I 
Have  sought  redress  from  any  but  himaelf. 


ACT  II, 
I. 


COSMO,  ELEOISORA* 

Cos.  No,  1  am  not  mistaken,  no  :  a  Bon 
More  worthy  than  Diego  we  possess  not  : 
The  honor  of  the  throne,  his  father*s  safety, 
The  universal  peace,  he  has  at  heart* 
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I  had  indubitable  proofs  of  this 
From  his  own  lips  a  little  while  ago. 

Eie,  Then  hast  thou  never  in  my  Garcia  found 
Love,  judgment,  gentleness  of  character, 
And  pliancy  of  heart  ? 

Cos.  What  words  are  these  ? 

How  dost  thou  designate  that  rebel  spirit  ? 
Among  my  sons,  he  is  the  only  one 
Unworthy  of  the  name.     What  do  I  say. 
Among  my  sons  ?    Far,  far  more  than  by  him, 
By  ev'ry  other  am  I  loved  and  reverenced. 
A  serpent,  who  turns  all  his  rage  against  me. 
And  his  dire  poison,  in  my  breast  I  cherish. 
How  difficult  it  was,  when  list'ning  to  him, 
My  fury  to  restrain  I    Surmise  is  now 
Matured  to  certainty  :  this  Garcia  is  .  .  . 

Eie,  What  has  he  done  ?    What  has  he  said  ?     In  what 
Offended  thee?   Alajs! 

Cos,  What  has  he  said  ? — 

Whilst  of  a  mortal  foe  I  plan  the  death, 
He  dares  to  counsel  me  to  pardon  him. 
Thence,  much  as  I  abhor  him,  he  abhors  not 
The  guilty  Salviati  ?     Thence  my  foes 
Are  not  his  foes  ? 

Eie,  And  is  not  ev'ry  man 

Thy  subject  who  dwells  here  ?  If  this,  or  that  one, 
It  pleaseth  thee  to  slay,  dost  thou  not  do  it  ? 
'Tis  in  a  son  a  pardonable  crime 
To  supplicate  his  sire  to  be  less  cruel. 
'Tis  true  that  nor  Diego  nor  Piero 
From  bloodshed  dared  dissuade  thee  :  Garcia  dared  : 
What  doth  this  indicate,  except  that  he 
Is  more  benignant,  and  for  human  blood 
Pants  not  ? 

Cos.  This  overweening,  ill-placed  love, 

More  than  it  ought  to  do,  thy  judgment  blinds. 
Thou  mak'st  an  idol  to  thyself  of  Garcia  ; 
Save  him  thou  lovest,  and  thou  seeest  nothing. 
What  I  call  crime,  thou  dar'st  in  him  call  virtue  ? 
This  altercation  is  not  new  between  us  ; 
But  ev'ry  day  it  more  displeases  me. 
And  thou  wilt  make  an  effort  to  myself 
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[act  il 


^o  little  grateful,  if  witidn  thy  heart 
Thou  hide  a  love  so  partial  and  un  just. 

Eh.  An  unjnet  love  ?    Ah  !  if  there  "be  who  thus 
Can  prove  it  to  me,  I  at  once  will  change  it. 
Not  on  the  words,  hnt  actions  of  ray  sons» 
My  observation  has  been  fìx*d. 

Cm.  So  be  it  ; 

If  then,  in  spite  of  me,  thou  will 'at  it,  let  him 
Be  dear  to  thee  ;  so  that  I  never  more 
Hear  thee  excuse  his  failings.     In  my  palace, 
The  first  and  only  virtue  is  to  pleaso  me  i 
This  vii-t^ie  hitherto  I  see  not  in  him  : 
It  doth  belong  to  thee  to  teach  him  this  ; 
To  thee  ^  ,  ,  ,  if  thou  sincerely  lo  vest  him. 

Eie,  And  hath  not  Garcia  always  bent  his  brow 
To  th}^  behests  ? 

Cm.  What  merit  hath  obedience? 

And  this  suffice th,  then  ?   And  not  to  do  it, 
Who  now  would  have  the  hardihood  ? — He  ought 
To  speak  not  only  as  I  speak  ;  but  ought 
To  think  e'en  as  I  think  :  he  who  has  not 
A  nature  like  to  mine,  should  change  it  ;  jm  : 
Not  simulate,  but  change  it.     Of  my  race, 
And  of  mj  realm,  I  am  the  head  ;  the  soul 
Am  I,  with  which  each  living  creature  here 
Is  animated. — Nor,  on  guilty  Garcia, 
Had  he  not  been  my  son,  had  I  bestow' d 
Even  a  warning  ere  I  punish 'd  him. 
Hence  is  his  crime  assuredly  augmented  ; 
But  yet  once  more,  before  his  chastisement, 
Oncse  only  will  I  make  him  hear  a  voice, 
That  from  perdition's  path  may  rescue  him. 


ScENK  n, 

COSMO,   ELEONORA,    PIERO. 

Pi,  Father,  a  pressing  matter  brings  me  to  thee  : 
With  thee  I  would  confer  at  leisure. 

€m.  0  : 

What  strange  disturbance  read  I  on  thy  lace  ? 
Speak  ;  what  hath  happon'd  ?  say. 
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PL  I  cannot  speak  it, 

Except  to  thee  alone. 

Eie.  What  can  a  son 

Have  of  mysterious  for  a  father's  ears, 
Which  even  his  own  mother  must  not  know  ? 

Cos.  I  am  a  father,  it  is  true,  but  also 
I  am  a  prince  :  nor  hast  thou  hitherto, 
Madam,  with  me  my  public  burdens  shared  ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  share  them,  if,  as  I  suspect .  .  . 

Eie,  Thou  dost  suspect  the  truth.     Scarcely  had  I 
The  native  shores  of  my  Sebetus  quitted. 
Than  I,  become  the  sharer  of  thy  days, 
All  my  attachments,  all  my  objects  bounded 
Within  these  royal  walls.     In  me  thou  gainedst 
A  consort,  and  a  handmaid,  nothing  more. 
Well  saw  I  that  my  lord  thought  ev'ry  proof 
Of  love  was  centred  in  a  blind  obedience  : 
Hence  always  I  obey'd  ;  this  thou  know*st  well  ; 
Often  in  tones  of  gratitude  hast  thou 
Praised  me  for  this. — Wouldst  thou  remain  alone  ? 
I  leave  thee  :  and  already  I  infer 
From  him  who  tells  it,  what  this  secret  is  : 
And  I  know  why  I  only  should  not  hear  it. 
But  I  wish  not  to  hear  Piero*s  tongue, 
Possessing  such  alacrity  to  injure  : 
If  only  to  the  detriment  of  strangers 
It  were  exerted,  I  should  not  at  least 
ITien  tremble  at  it,  as  I  tremble  now. 
I,  of  his  well-known  arts,  am  doubtlessly 
A  most  unwelcome  witness. 

Pi,  Thou  hast  placed 

All  thy  maternal  fondness  on  one  son  : 
Hence  are  the  others  guilty  ;  and,  meanwhile, 
Hence  do  I  suffer  heavy  punishment  ; 
•  On  me  alone,  forsooth,  it  all  must  fall  ! 
My  tongue  is  evermore  prepared  to  injure  ? 
This,  thy  beloved  son  asserts,  to  whom 
I  bear  no  hatred,  though  I  envy  him  ; 
Let  him  confess,  if,  or  in  word  or  deed, 
I  ever  injured  him. — A  horrid  stain 
Thou  Èxest  on  me,  mother  :  yet  should  I, 
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If  any  other  than  my  mother  fix'd  it. 
Be  more  afflicted  ;  or  if  any  one 
Heard  it,  besides  my  father  and  my  lord. 
To  me  imputed.    Bnt  I  know  my  duty  ; 
1  ought  to  suffer  and  to  hold  my  peace  ; 
I  aniibr,  and  am  silent 

€o^.  Madam,  woTildst  thon. 

With  manners  such  as  these,  in  tumult  throw 
Chir  palace  ? 

Me,  Ah,  that  others  Tvould  not  do  it  I 

And  hath  not  an  abominable  pest 
Alreadj*  fix*d  its  residence  among  ns  ? 
I  jdeld  my  place  :  and  may  I  never  know, 
And  never  thou  believe,  his  odious  secrets  \ 

Scene  III. 

COSlfO,   PIEHO. 

Cos.  Piero,  speak. 

Pi.  My  mother's  prophecies 

In  part  are  true.     An  execrable  pest 
Kises  among  UB. 

Cos.  Where  I  reign,  no  pest 

Exists  that  can  mature  :  o*en  from  the  roots 
It  shall  be  torn  up  :  speak. 

PL  1  know  full  well 

That  all  depends  on  thee  :  of  ev'ry  wound 
Thou  art  the  sovereign  healer  ;  hence  1  ieek 
In  thee  alone  a  speedy  remedy, — 
Erewhile  there  r^se,  'twixt  Garcia  and  Diego, 
A  war  of  words  :  their  fury  with  great  pains 
I  checked  ;  but  certainly  'tis  not  extinguiahVL 
Inflamed,  and  fierce,  went  Garcia  out  :  -with  prayers, 
Mingled  with  force,  Diego  I  restrain' d  : 
IS"e*er  the  aggressor  will  he  be,  no  never  ; 
But,  from  the  other,  if  one  look  escape, 
One  word,  one  gesture  to  provoke  him  \  HeaVns  [ 
I  tremble  to  reflect  on  what  may  follow. 

Cqb,  Perpetual  discord  ;  I  already  knew  it  : 
Bnt  what  fresh  cause  impel  I'd  them  on  so  far  ? 

PL  When  thou  erewhile  didst  quit  us,  we  remained 
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In  earnest  conference.     Diego,  fired 

In  words,  as  well  as  deeds,  with  noble  ardor, 

With  that  imposing  frankness  he  possesses. 

His  brother  Garcia  blamed  with  openness, 

(And  blamed,  methinks,  not  wrongfully,)  that  he, 

Alone,  dared  in  thy  presence  to  defend 

The  guilty  cause  of  Salviati.     Pierced 

E*en  to  his  inmost  heart  (for  the  rebuke 

Was  too  well  founded),  Garcia  had  recourse 

To  threats  against  his  brother  :  and  had  he 

Outraged  Diego  only  .  .  .  But,  to  thee 

I  ought  not  to  repeat  that  which  escaped. 

While  hot  with  passion,  from  his  breast  :  and  maybe 

He  thought  it  not  ;  for  anger  sometimes  leads  us 

To  utter  that  which  is  not.     And  to  me. 

While  I  essay 'd  to  reconcile  them  both. 

He  darted  pungent  and  injurious  words  : 

But,  this  imports  not. — 'Tis  expedient  now, 

That  he  should  hear  the  thunder  of  thy  voice, 

So  that  this  contest  gain  no  further  strength. 

Cos,  There  is  no  doubt  ;  all  things  convince  me  of  it  : 
Garcia,  that  impious  son,  betrays  his  sire. 
His  lord,  his  honor,  and  himself,  at  once. 
He  would,  by  this  aggression  on  Diego, 
Obliquely  wound  his  father  :  he  assumes 
Blind  confidence  from  blind  maternal  love  ; 
And  to  the  highest  pitch  audacity 
In  him  is  raised.    Erewhile,  I  wish'd  to  hear 
If  he  would  venture  plainly  to  disclose 
The  vile  and  guilty  friendship  in  my  presence. 
That  he  hath  long  encouraged  in  his  heart  : 
And  it  is  not,  O  no  !  to  me  unknown. 
As  much  as  in  his  folly  he  doth  think. 

Pi.  Thou,  then,  indeed  dost  know  it,  that  he  is 
Clandestinely  of  Salviati  ?  .  .  . 

Cos,  Yes  ; 

I  know  it  ;  thoroughly  convinced  ... 

Pi.  Himself, 

Against  his  will .  .  . 

Cos.  And  why  have  ye  conceal'd 

It  hitherto  from  me  ? 
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Pi,  H©  ÌB  OTIT  brother  ,  .  . 

Cog.  And  am  not  T  the  father  of  you  all  ? 

Pi.  I  hoped,  indeed,  tbflrt  to  the  path  of  duty 
H©  would  return  ;  atid  still  I  dare  to  hope  it. 
Still  in  that  unripe  age  are  we,  thou  eeeest, 
When  man  moet  easily  is  led  astray. 
Each  of  us  might,  caught  in  such  enai-es,  become 
Guilty  of  equal  failings. 

Cos.  Ah  I  no  enarea 

Could  ever  make  you  traitors  :  for  ye  both, 
Diego,  and  thyself ,  ,  . 

Pi,  DifigOi  never; 

I  hope  so  of  myi^elf  ;  and  ev  Vy  man 
Affirms  it  of  himself  while  he  is  sane. 
But,  who  cun  answer  for  the  consequence, 
If  love,  the  enemy  of  reason,  rules  him  ? 

Cos.  What  eay'st  thou  ?     Love  1 

Pf  If  thou  reflect  on 

Leas  heinous  will  his  fault  appear  to  thee. 

Cos.  Love,  aay'st  thou  ?     Love  for  whom  ? 

PL  Thou  know'st  it,  father. 

Cos.  I  know  that  he's  a  traitor  ;  that  he  oft 
Dares  meet  in  secret  interview,  at  night, 
With  Salviati  in  my  palace,  her©  : 
But  that  love  prompted  him,  I  never  knew. 
What  may  this  io  ve  be  ?    Speak, 

PL  Unhappy  II  ,  - . 

I  would  excuse  Mm  ;  and  T  have  accused  him, 

C&8.  Speak  :  I  command  thee  \   and  hide  nothing  from 
me, 
Ori... 

Pi.       Ah  !  father,  pardon  him,  I  pray. 
This  youthful  indiscretion,  and  ascribe 
Nought  in  him  to  an  evil  disposition. 
Love  only  makes  bini  seem  a  traitor.     He 
Loves  guilty  Salviati's  guiltless  daughter  : 
The  gentle  Julia,  whom  thon  hast  perchance 
Retained  a  hostage  for  her  father's  faith^ 
*Mongst  the  illustrious  damsels  iu  thy  court  : 
Julia  he  loves  :  she,  soon  as  seen,  inflamed  him. 
He  loves  her  secretly  ;  and,  loved  again. 
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He  lives  in  sweet  though  ineffectual  hope. 
Now,  that  the  father  of  a  maid  beloved 
Should  not  appear  as  guilty  to  her  lover, 
Why  should  this  seem  so  wonderful  to  thee  ? 

Cos,  All  men,  then,  know  the  errors  of  my  sons 
More  than  myself?    All  men  excuse  them  ?  hide  them  ? 
His  partial  mother  incontestably 
Is  privy  also  to  this  guilty  secret  ; 
And  seconds  it  perchance  .  .  . 

Pi,  In  truth,  I  think  not .  .  . 

But  yet,  I  do  not  know. 

Cos.  This  seeming  love, 

What  can  it  be,  except  a  specious  veil 
For  future  treasons  ?     Can  my  son  be,  dear 
To  Julia  for  his  own  sake  ?    Is  she  not 
The  daughter  of  my  foe  ?     And  hath  she  not, 
E'en  with  her  milk,  hatred  for  me  imbibed, 
And  for  my  blood  ?    Deep  treasons  are  conceaFd 
Beneath  this  love  :  the  daughter,  doubtlessly. 
Is  made  an  instrument  of  his  revenge 
By  the  shrewd  father  ;  I  am  not  mistaken. 
And  my  own  son  ?  .  .  . 

^^  PL  Perchance  thou  readest  well 

Their  inner  souls  ;  but  think  it  not  of  Garcia  : 
A  fervid  love  assuredly  excites  him  ; 
And  the  blind  guide  doth  often  not  conduct 
To  a  good  path  :  perchance  he  hence  has  err'd. 
Now  that  thou  know*st  the  whole,  do  thou  restrain  him. 
But  with  a  gentle  rein  :  do  not  so  act. 
That  I  with  reason  may  regret  to-day 
That  I've  betray'd,  although  by  chance  I  did  it, 
The  jealous  secret  of  his  love.     'Tis  true, 
He  never  told  it  to  me  ;  but  he  is 
Keserved  to  all,  and  most  so  to  his  brothers  : 
But  yet,  I  knew  it. — Now,  since  I  have  said  it, 
Turn  it  to  his  advantage.     Wean  him,  father. 
From  this  disgraceful  fondness  ;  and  at  once 
Appease  his  unjust  rage  against  his  brothers. 

Cos,  Thou  hast  done  well  to  speak  :  as  son  and  subject, 
It  was  thy  duty  ;  I  shall  seek  to  know 
More  of  this  matter.    But,  Diego  comes. 
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Scene  IY. 
diego,  cosmo,  j>1eb0, 

Cos.    Mj   eon,  what  wouldat  thou?     Justice?      Thou 
tthaìt  Lave  it.  ■ 

Di.  Father,  what  ails  thee  ?    On  thy  brow  austere         ■ 
Site  dark  ditìpleasure.     Perhaps  our  strife  hath  wrought 
Disturbance  iu  thee  ?     It  had  been,  Piero, 
Better  indeed  for  us  to  hide  it  from  him  : 
And  what  ?     Foar'st  thou  that  for  my  brother  s  insult 
Anger  in  me  all  limits  would  transgress  ? 
Ah,  let  my  fiither  think  no  more  about  it, 
Nor  let  it  raise  in  him  resentful  feelinga* 
I  do  not  feel  offended  ;  I  but  pity 
Him  who  offends  me  :  this  is  my  revenge. 

Cos.  O,  thou  art  worthy  of  a  better  brother 
Than  Garcia  is  !     Fraternal  injuries 
Thou  dost  endure  ;  and  it  becomes  thee  well  ; 
But,  that  he  has  infringed  my  laws,  that  he 
Erewhile  contended  with  thee,  this  is  not 
The  first  sole  cause  of  my  profound  displeasure. 
His  turbulence,  I  clearly  see,  springs  not 
From  the  impetuosity  of  youth  ; 
'Tia  the  %vorae  fruit  of  a  malignant  heart  : 
I  am  com  pell' d  e*en  to  the  fountain-head 
Of  the  death  "bearing  pestilence  to  go  ; 
I  am  compelled  to  search  into  the  whole, 
The  whole  to  hear.     It  is  of  vast  importance 
To  know  the  deeds,  affections,  and  the  words, 
The  enterprises,  e'en  the  secret  thoughts, 
Of  one,  a  royal  youth,  who,  more  than  others, 
Has  pow'r  to  injure,  and  who  lesa  may  fear- 

DL  Yet,  do  not  now  ascribe  to  guilt  in  him, 
I  pray  thee,  that  which  erewhile,  when  incensed, 
He  said  to  me* 

Pi.  Thou  seeest  clearly,  father. 

If  Garcia  had  a  corresponding  soul. 
Peace  would  be  permanent  betwixt  them  both  ; 
Nor  doth  Diego  feign  ,  .  . 

DL  Nor  hitherto 

Have  I  supposed  that  Garcia  ever  feign 'd, 
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Or  was  malignant.     No,  my  father,  no  ; 

Although  he  differ  from  me,  I  perceive 

The  seeds  of  virtue  in  him  ;  I  esteem  him 

As  having  only  from  the  path  of  duty 

Perchance  a  little  stray'd  :  he  cherishes 

Private  affections  in  his  princely  nature  ; 

Hence  are  those  words  of  his,  which  seem  so  strange  ; 

Hence  he  so  frequently  dissents  from  us  ; 

Hence  the  injurious  lofty  pomp,  with  which 

He  preaches  to  us  his  ascetic  virtues. 

I  first,  inflamed  with  anger,  in  thy  presence. 

Calling  him  hypocritical  and  false. 

Dared  to  assault  him  :  to  a  lofty  heart 

Such  contumely  was  insupportable  ; 

And  scarcely  had  my  anger  been  appeased, 

When  I  repented  of  it.     I  come  here. 

In  the  first  place,  expressly  to  recant  ; 

And,  if  the  words  I  utter'd  have  aroused 

Thy  prejudice  against  him,  to  remove 

Impressions  sinister,  as  they  are  false. 

Go8.  Garcia  assuredly  is  less  a  traitor. 
Than  thou  magnanimous. 

Bi,  We  are  thy  sons  .  .^ 

Co8,  Thou  art,  indeed  :  Piero,  and  thyself. 

PL  At  least,  I  pride  myself  in  thinking  so. 

Bi,  Ah  !  do  not  deem  thy  other  son  yet  lost  : 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thyself,  and  us. 
Reclaim  him,  father  ;  but  with  gentle  treatment. 
Advice,  far  more  than  force,  will  operate 
On  his  tenacious  heart  ;  and  never  show  him 
That,  less  than  us,  thou  lovest  him. 

Co8,  Enough, 

My  sons,  enough.     Withdraw  :  I  will  indulge  you. 
Ere  long  to  me,  Piero,  hither  send 
Thy  brother  Garcia  ;  I  will  speak  to  him. — 
Nor  do  I  less  commend  in  thee,  Piero, 
The  strict  solicitude,  than  in  Diego 
The  magnanimity  sublime  of  heart. 
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Scene  V. 

OOSMO. 

Cos.  0  wortliy  pair  of  soub  ! — What  star  of  mine 
Has  joined  to  you  a  third  so  different  ? 
I  Though  I  deemed  Garcia  guilty,  I  ne'er  deem'd 
His  guilt  was  so  atrocious. — But,  meanwhile. 
With  what  impression  ought  I  to  hehold 
Diego,  who,  though  destined  to  command. 
Speaks  but  of  pardoning  received  offences  ? .  <  * 
It  grieves  me  to  be  forced  to  praise  in  him 
That  with  my  tong^ue,  which  in  my  heart  I  blame  . 
But  yet  he  is  a  novice  in  the  arts 
Of  government  ;  in  time  heUl  bo  more  wise  ; 
I  see  within  him  all  the  qualities 
That  form  fi  perfect  prince.     I  must  instruct  him, 
By  my  example,  that,  to  govern  well, 
The  leKa  we  should  forgive,  the  more  the  ties 
Of  blood  are  found  existing  ;  and  the  more 
Offender  and  offended  are  allied. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  L 
cxdsmo,  garcia. 

Gar.  See  me,  0  father,  at  thy  call.^ — Thy  words, 
If  it  be  lawful  to  anticipate, 
With  prompt  and  humble  filial  defe^rence, 
I  now,  by  first  accusing  my  oTvn  fanlt, 
May  somewhat  mitigate  thy  just  displeasure. 
And  my  own  shame.     0,  could  I  thus  appear 
A  Kttle  less  unworthy  in  thy  eyes 
Of  pardon  !  nought  else  in  the  world  I  wish. 
Stung  ^y  Diego,  I  insulted  hira  ; 
I  do  regret  tlus  deeply  ;  nor  couldst  thou 
A  punishment  inflict  that  might  compare 
With  my  repentance.     Bearer  to  thyself, 
Older  than  ] ,  and  by  long  habitude 
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Of  all  my  actions  the  appointed  censor, 
Diego  should  find  nothing  else  in  me, 
But  full  obsequious  silence,  patience,  peace. 

Cos.  What  I  would  say  to  thee,  thou  hast  in  part 
Forestalled  ;  but  not  the  whole.     It  pleases  me 
To  hear  that  from  thy  breast  all  hate  is  banish'd  ; 
Whate'er  may  be  its  cause,  I  feel  no  wrath 
Paternal,  that  subsides  not  at  thy  words. 
I  never  yet  have  entertained  a  doubt. 
But  that  the  rage  would  be  no  sooner  cool'd, 
Which  to  exasperating  words  impelled  you. 
Than  that  both  instantly  would  come  to  me 
To  make  atonement.     Now  there  doth  arise. 
To  cancel  the  first  strife,  betwixt  you  both 
The  nobler  strife  of  self-disparagement  ; 
Whence  I  absolve  you  both,  and  neither  deem 
Guilty  in  this. — I  further  now  would  speak. — 
Within  my  mind  have  I  revolved  thy  counsel. 
Which,  as  inopportune  and  indiscreet, 
r  blamed  this  morning.     Thou  shalt  now  see  proof 
That  the  first  judgment  is  not  always  best  : 
E'en  in  proportion  as  I  meditate, 
'Mid  various  other  sentiments,  on  thine, 
Less  they  displease  me.     Not  that  I  believe 
That  I  should  blindly  trust  in  Salviati  ; 
Too  much  he  hates  me  :  but  he  also  fears. 
And  fears  effectively.     Had  I  the  power 
To  introduce  betwixt  our  mutual  hate 
A  valid  obstacle  ;  or  to  devise 
Such  ties  as  might  reciprocally  join  us 
In  firm  alliance  ;  in  one  word  a  means, 
Whence  common  interests  might  league  us  both, 
And  make  us  both  secure  ;  I  might  perchance 
Not  only  wean  my  heart  from  schemes  of  blood. 
But  further,  with  conciliatory  thoughts 
Dispose  it  to  relent .  .  . 

Gar.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Can  this  be  true,  my  father  ?    What  a  tide 
Of  lofty  transport  inundates  my  breast  ! 
Not  that  I  dare  found  the  presumptuous  hope 
On  my  opinions,  that  I  can  instruct 
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'  My  S0T'?6Ìgii  lord  ;  bnt  gemiino  joy  I  feel 
To  be  coBvijiced^  that^  to  obtain  hia  onda^ 
My  father  mthor  chooees  to  nee  TOeans 
Of  gentle  no&s,  than  menaces  and  blood. 
In  him  who  reigns,  stands  all  ;  he,  at  his  wiU, 
Can  mitigate,  or  strengthen,  fear  or  hate 
la  all  his  vassals.     Ah,  could  he  but  fully 
Eradicate  them,  fnim  the  hearts  of  others. 
And  from  his  own  !     But,  fate  to  kings  forbida  it. 

Cos.  But,  what  would  b©  the  consequence,  if  I 
With  too  great  mildnesB  should  reproach  myself? 

Gar.  Was  a  good  heart  e'er  self-reproaoh'd  for  this  ? 
Kor  tìhonldiìt  thou  fear  that  injury  to  thee 
Can  thence  result.     The  customary  hate 
Of  those  by  royal  prejudice  pursued, 
To  Salmti  is  unknown.     He  knows 
That  h&haa  forfeited  thy  grace  for  ever  ; 
He  hath  no  hope,  nor  hath  he  any  fear, 
To  check  his  projects  :  for  himself  he  feara  not; 
He,  when  he  lost  thy  faYor,  lost  his  alL 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Jie  doth  propose 
To  all  his  deeds,  one  uniform  condition^ 
How  he  may  please  thee  best  :  and  thou  by  means 
Direct  canst  never  lose  him,  if  thou  dost  not 
Take  indirect  ones  to  indulge  thy  ranoor, 

Oofl,  There  are,  then,  who  deceive  me  ?  »  ,  .  O  sad  lot 
Of  those  who  are  most  mighty  !     How  ferocious 
Have  others  represented  him  to  me  ! 
Here,  all  are  emulously  fraudulent; 
And  each  one  to  his  private  projects  makes 
My  pow'r  subservient .  .  . 

Gar.  It  is  known  to  all 

lliat  Salvi  ati's  father  was  thy  foe  ; 
Hence  each  one  eniulously  paints  his  son 
To  thee  an  infamous,  perfidious  reljeh 

Cos.  Ah,  thou  dost  speak  too  ti-uly  \     111  a  prince, 
If  others  penetrate  his  heart,  can  know 
The  hearts  of  other  men.  — But  tell  me  further  : 
Whence  dost  thou  now  so  accurately  know 
What  are  his  dispositions?     Although  he 
Has  followed  me  to  Pisa,  in  my  court 
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Kim  have  I  never  seen  i  what  do  I  say» 
In  court  ?  all  human  converse  ho  avoids, 
And  dragB  on  an  eh  a  e<jlitary  life, 
That  one  would  saj,  that  he  in  secret  hrooda 
O'er  heavy  incommunicable  though ts  ; 
And  that  of  ev'r^^  man  he  ia  niiatinistiiiL 

Gar,  If  it  WiiVtó  lawful,  I  would  eay  .  .  . 

Co8.  Speak  on  : 

The  truth  is  pleasing  to  nie  ;  I  delight 
To  hear  thee. 

Gar,  In  thy  footj^teps  here  he  came, 

But  only  to  remove  from  thee  all  doubt 
Of  hitì  fidelity  ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  factious  spirits,  with  whom  Florence  teema, 
Thou  alwa^  s  wouldst  have  held  that  faith  precarious. 
With  him  Bometimes  1  have  had  intorviows  ; 
This  I  deny  not  :  ah,  hadst  thou  hnt  heard  him  I 
His  heart  surcharged  with  bitteniesB  and  anguish, 
With  what  respect  and  fear  he  mouniH  thy  error  ! 
And,  never  thee,  Ijut  thy  perfidious  friends, 
The  persevering  foes  to  truth  alone, 
He  blames  for  this  ;  and  even  deems  not  thine 
Thy  own  suspicions  .  ,  . 

Cos.  But  that  thou'rt  ray  bob 

He  knows  ;  how  tell  thee  this  ?  .  *  . 

Gar.  Perchance  ho  thinks  me 

Of  pity  capable  ,  , . 

Cos.  I  understand  : 

Thy  influence  with  me  in  his  favor  .  .  , 

Gar.  He 

Knows  that  my  words  with  thee  are  ineffectual  .  ,  . 

Cos.  Thou  hast  perchance  divulged  to  him  thy  aecret»  i — 
Thou,  always  sad,  and,  like  himself,  alone  : — 
Perhaps  common  sympathies  unite  yon  both» 
Pitying  thy  wrongs,  as  thou  dost  pity  his, 
He  does  not  hate  my  blood  without  exception  ? 
He  hears  thee,  speak s  to  thee  ?  far  different  .  .  , 

Gar,  Yea,  different  from  that  which  fame  reports  him. 
Thon  dost  inspire  me  with  a  hardihood. 
Which  I  had  never  of  myself  assumed. 
Know»  that  thy  dearest  friend ^  (choose  whom  thou  wilt 
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^Mougst  those  whom  thou  with  honors  and  witli  gold 

Hast  laden,  surfeited  I  will  not  say,) 

I  swear^  is  less  devoted  to  thy  serv^ioe  ; 

And  loves  thee  less  ;  and  less  would  risk  for  thee, 

Than  that  obsenre,  degraded  Salviati, 

Assured  in  heart  of  his  own  inDOceuce, 

Which,  to  incieaso  the  burden  of  his  woes, 

He's  not  allowed  to  prove.     li^  when  disgraced, 

He  such  is  found,  reflect  what  he  would  be 

If  worthily  esteem' d. 

Cos.  ,  ,  .  This  man,  in  truth. 

Hath  roused  a  tender  intVest  io  thy  heart  : 
Thy  words  are  sti-ong,  yet  hence  I  blame  thee  noL 
Since  thou  assertest  it,  he  must  at  least 
Have  some  good  qualities  :  hut,  speak  ;  and  speak 
The  truth  ;  thon  know'st  not  how  to  lie  already  : 
]Now  do  his  virtues  only  thuB  excite 
Thee  to  commend  him  ? 

Gar.  Ah  I  since  thou  dost  think 

I  know  not  how  to  lie,  I  wiU  not  now 
E'en  partially  conceal  from  thee  the  tiiith. 
Love  also  rouses  me  ;  1  hum  for  Julia  ; 
And  hence  have  double  pity  for  the  father. 

Cos.  And  he  knows  this  ? 

Gar.  I  told  it  him. 

Cos.  He  aids  thee? 

Gar,  No,  he  condemns  it  :  I  condemn  it  also. 
Ah  [  what  dost  thou  suppose  me  ? 

Cos.  Circumspect  ; 

But,  not  in  time. 

Gar.  Love  doth  not  blind  me,  no  ; 

Nor  doth  it  rob  me  of  integrity. 
I  speak  to  thee  in  praise  of  Salviati, 
Since  in  subservience  to  his  principles 
He  holds  ali  selfish  interests  :  otherwise 
I  would  have  represented  him  to  thee. 
If  I  had  found  him  otherwise  ;  were  he, 
As  he  is  adverse,  to  my  love  propitious* 
I  have  not  learn'd  to  varnish  o^er  the  truth  i 
Nor  do  I  even  with  a  latent  hope 
Foster  the  passion  that  consumes  my  vitais; 
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Which  neither  I  will  nourish  in  my  heart, 

Nor  ever  can  extinguish.     Well  I  know 

That  thy  inflexible  and  austere  will 

From  Julia  parts  me,  and  eternally. 

Pity  from  thee  I  do  not  ask  :  too  well 

I  know,  for  this  incurable  deep  wound 

I  have  no  other  remedy  than  death  ! 

I  have  entreated  for  her  guiltless  father, 

For  such  I  know  he  is  ;  but,  were  he  not, 

Love  would  ne'er  lead  me  to  betray  my  own. 

Cos,  Perfidious,  I  would  hear  from  thy  own  lips 
The  whole  : — but,  thou  speak'st  not  the  whole  to  me. 
Thy  love  for  Julia  is  thy  least  offence. 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns  !     What  do  I  hear  ?     Must  I  ne'er  deem 
Goodness  in  thee  sincere  ? 

Cos,  Thou  never  shouldst. 

Thinking  of  thee  ;  no,  never  !     Fully  thou 
Dost  know  thy  heart  ;  thou,  traitor. — I  ere  while 
Have  sought  the  means,  whence  I  might  take  away 
That  miscreant  from  my  eyes  :  and  fortune  now 
Brings  them  to  me  ;  and  indicates  at  once 
The  instrument.     Is  it  thy  wish  to  clear 
Thyself  of  turpitude  in  my  opinion  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  deem  love  thy  sole  crime  ? 
Little  of  this  declining  day  remains  : 
At  the  first  gath'ring  of  the  shades  of  night, 
Let  guilty  Salviati  come  unknown, 
Clandestinely,  within  my  palace  walls, 
As  heretofore  he  has  been  wont  to  come  ; 
Do  thou  invite  him  ;  and  do  thou  conduct  him 
To  the  accustom'd  haunt,  in  which  so  oft 
He  has  conversed  with  thee  :  and  there  do  thou 
(Woe  fall  on  thee  if  thou  refuse  me  this  I) 
Plunge  in  his  breast  this  sword. 

Oar,  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Co8,  Be  silent. 

Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  sire,  thy  lord,  thyself: 
This  is  the  penalty.     What  ?  when  I  order, 
Dar'st  thou  resist  ? 

Gar,  And  dost  thou  stand  in  need 

Of  other  hands  more  infamous  for  this  ? 

Cos.  I  have  selected  thine  :  let  that  suffice. 
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Gar. 

thè. 
Gmaps 

I  will  first  periBli. 

Say  not  so  : 
the  sure  earnest  of  thy  prompt 

Scene  II. 

OAHCIA, 

mj  hand 
obedienoe.^ — 

Gar. 

What  looks  I  .  ,  .  Alas  !  ...  0 

father,  hear  . 

.0 

words  !  .  .  . 

But,  of  what  earnest  speaks  he  ?    Through  each  vein 
I  feel  an  imaccnstom'd  ch illness  creep  : 
Perhaps  ho  alludes  to  J  ali  a  ?     Yes  ;  what  pledge 
Can  vie  with  her  ?    0  Heav'ns  ! . . .  What  do  ?.. .  I  run  . 


ScENB  in. 

ELEONORA,  GARCIA. 

Eh,  Son  \  whither  dost  thou  go?    Ah,  stay  ;  to  me 
Interpret  the  mysterious  words  of  Cosmo. 
Hither  hath  he  dispatched  me  to  assist  thee  ; 
Wherefore  ?    Say  what  has  happeii*d  ?  ,  .  . 

Gat,  0  my  mother  ! . . . 

AVhat  did  he  say  to  thee  ? 

Eie,  "Go;  give  advice 

"  To  thy  helovèd  Garcia  ;  now  he  needs  thee  ; 
**  And  make  him  recollect."     Nor  added  more  ; 
Btit  with  a  countenance  more  discomposed 
Than  ever  I  beheld  in  him,  passed  on. 
Now  speak  ;  delay  not  ^  what  has  happen'd  ? 

Gar.  Mother, 

Kiiow'Éìt  thou  this  sword  ? 

EU.  I,  at  thy  fa  therms  side» 

Have  always  seen  it  hang  :  and  what  of  this?  .  ,  . 

Gar,  This  is  an  instrument  of  government  : 
Ah,  were  it  Cosmo^s  only  !  Ne'er  should  I 
With  it  contaminate  my  guiltless  hand  I 
But  to  my  hand,  alas,  my  cruel  father 
Himself  consigned  it  ;  and  insists  that  I 
Plunge  it  by  stealth  in  Salviati's  breast. 

EU,  What  do  I  hear  ?    0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  But,  why  to  thee 
Commits  he  such  a  terrible  revenge  ? 
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Gar.  He  oul  j  cboosee  me  becauae  I  feel 
Pity  for  Salviati  ;  and  becaiu^e 
I  am  not  yet  contaminate  with  Mood  ; 
Because  the  daughter,  the  unhappy  daughter, 
Of  that  unhappy  father,  I  adore  ,  .  . 

Ilk.  AVhathekrl?    JuBal 

Gar,  I  love  Julia  ;  yes  ; 

And  indiscreetly  I  myself  declared 
Thafc  love  to  Cosmo  ;  hence  in  him  arose 
The'  unnatural  wish,  one  worthy  of  him  only. 
To  make  the  father  of  the  maid  beloved 
Die  by  the  lover's  hands.     Time  sei-vee  not  now 
To  say  to  thee  how  1  was  firat  cnthnUrd 
By  BO  much  beauty,  join'd  to  so  muub  ^^rtue  ; 
Nor,  if  I  told  it  J  wDuldst  thou  blame  it,  molJier  ; 
I  only  now  assure  thee,  that  I  love  her, 
And  that  1  will  far  sooner  sacrifice 
My  own  life  than  her  father's. 

Me,  Ah  !  .  ,  ,  ray  eon  \  ,  .  . 

Alas  K  ,  ,  What  sayest  tbon  '?  .  *  ,  What  sbaU  I  do?  ,  .  . 

0  fatal  love  !  ,  ,  .  Although  I  love  thee  far, 
Far  more  than  aught  besides,  t  cannot  praise  it. 

Gar.  Julia  is  ever  at  thy  side,  O  mother  : 
Thou  Itnowcst  well^  and  equally  doet  prize 
Her  rare  accomplishments  ;  and  thou  dost  love  her 
More  than  all  other  damsels  of  thy  c^mrt  : 
Thence  thou  mayst  well  infer  that  I  deserve 
At  leali t  to  be  escmsed,  if  not  commended. 
But,  if  thou  rather  %vilt,  then  blame  me  :  never 
Have  I  displeased  thee,  mother  :  1  have  held 
Thy  smallest  wiah  inviolably  sacred. 
And  I,  if  IVom  my  heart  I  cannot  drive 
This  love,  can  moderate  its  ecstasies, 

1  only  ask  of  thee  that  thou  would  st  save 
That  heav'rdy  and  defenceless  innocence 
Fi-om  Cosnjo's  pitiless  and  fatal  grasp. 

I  wish  to  save  her,  not  to  make  her  mine. 

Incensed,  and  loading  me  with  frantic  threats, 

Cosmo  departed  heiic©  :  perchance  one  crime 

Will  not  suffice  to  hiB  feroeions  heart  ; 

P  rhaps  Julia  too  ...  O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  Ah,  mother,  fly  ; 
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If  1  wm  eTer  dear  to  thee,  go  now, 
Watoli  oW  my  love.    Wlio  knows  ?  .  .  . 

Me.  Thj  love  excites 

In  thee  excessive  fear* 

Oar.  AU  may  he  fear'd 

From  Cosmo's  deadly  rago  :  thou  yet  hast  time  ; 
Thoti  hast  the  remedy  ;  it  now  behoves  thee 
HÌ8  fury  to  delude  ;  'twere  vain  to  soothe  him. 
As  best  it  may  bo  done»  deliver  Julia  ; 
And  meanwhile  feign  that  I  am  now  almost 
Prepared  to  yield  :  time,  and  nonght  else^  I  ask. 
In  fine,  thou  art  a  mother  ;  and  the  love 
Thou  Ijear^st  thy  son  shall  animate  thy  heart. 
Thou  oughtest  from  so  horrihlo  a  crimo 
To  save  a  eon  ;  thou  oughtest  to  deliver 
From  unjust  violence  a  guiltless  maid. 
Thou  see*st  me  humbly  now  give  way  to  fearg. 
And  supplicato,  while  yet  a  hope  remains  : 
Woe,  if  mj  father  goad  me  to  revenge  ; 
Woe,  if  he  dare  to  wreak  his  rage  on  her. 
In  whom  alone  I  live  !     Whole  streams  of  blood 
fc^hall  then  be  shed  to  inundate  the  palace  [ 
And  this  my  arm  shall  shed  it     Then  no  more 
8hall  I  hear  reason  ;  then  no  more  shall  deem 
Myself  a  son  ,  ,  . 

Eie.  Ah.,  calm  thyself  ;  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Thou  seeest  things  that  are  not  :  far  from  thee 
Be  e'en  the  thought  of  siich  extravapjance  ,  .  * 

Gar.  Do  thou,  0  mother,  then  anticipate 
That  which  thou  canst  not  afterwards  prevent. 
From  thiB  severe  extremity,  to  which 
I*m  driven  by  my  father,  do  thou  find 
^ome  method  of  escape  for  me,  that  I 
Be  not  a  traitor. 

Eie.  Yes,  son,  yes  ;  but  calm 

Thy  irritated  soul  ;  to  him  I  fy. 
Ah,  may  I  ehange  his  horrible  resolve  ! 
Julia  I  will  at  least  in  safety  place. 
To  give  thee  peace.     Meanwhile  1  interdict 
Thee  from  attempting  aught  till  I  return. 
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Scene  IV. 

GARCIA. 

Oar,  If  Julia  is  not  safe,  I  will  do  nothing. — 
Alas  !  what  do  I  hope  ?  that  to  cheat  Cosmo 
My  mother  may  avail,  who  bears  the  marks 
Of  apprehension  in  her  ev'ry  look  ?  .  .  . 
O,  from  what  father  am  I  sprung  !     Alike 
Crafty  and  cruel,  he  can  be  deceived 
As  soon  as  moved  to  pity  .  .  .  Yet,  he  will  not 
Have  wxeak'd  his  rage  upon  the  timid  maid, 
Ere  he  has  leam'd  that  I  refuse  to  strike 
The  wicked  blow  .  .  .  And  I,  shall  I  consent  ?  .  .  . 

Scene  V. 

PIERO,   GARCIA. 

Pi.  Brother,  what  hast  thou  done  ?     Alas  !  .  .  . 

Gar.  What  ails  thee  ? 

Pi,  In  truth  I  now  do  pity  thee  sincerely. 

Gar.  Now  ?  .  .  .  What  has  happened  ? 

Pi.  O  unhappy  brother  ! 

Cosmo  doth  threaten  thee,  and  darkly  frowns. 
Pronouncing  thee  a  traitor. 

Gar.  Such  I  am  not. 

Pi,  But  yet,  my  father  is  exasperate 
Beyond  all  bounds.     He  hath  already  summoned 
Into  his  presence  Salvi ati's  daughter, 
Laden  with  heavy  and  opprobrious  chains  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns  !     Vile  tyrant ...  I  will  rush  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah!...  Where? 

Gar.  To  drag  her  from  unworthy  chains. 

Pi.  Thou  mayst 

Drag  her  to  horrid  death,  by  thy  imprudence. 
Under  the  penalty  of  death  he  gave  her 
Into  the  custody  of  cruel  Geri. 
If  he,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be. 
Perceives  the  smallest  action  in  her  favor, 
Geri  is  bidden  instantly  to  slay  her 
With  his  own  hands  ... 

Gar,  We  soon  shall  see  .  .  . 
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Pi  Ah,  atop  ! 

What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Gar.  ...  To  slay  her  ?    0  distraction  ! .  .  . 

But»  had  my  mother  not  appeared  before  him  ?  .  -  . 

PL  Sho  carae  ere  while  ;  but  then  the  cruel  order 
Had  been  pronounced.     She  sought  to  speak  to  him  ; 
But  her  indignant  consort  silenced  her  ; 
She  wept  ;  but  tears,  he  told  her,  were  not  wanted  : 
He  said  :  ^'  To  exculpate  himself  from  all, 
*'  I  to  thy  Garcia  have  consigned  the  meaua." 

Gar,  From  what,  from  what,  to  exculpate  myself? 
Being  thy  sou  ?     Indelible  that  bloL — 
Gave   me  the   means  ?      Thou  see'et  what   means  :   this 

sword, 
Which  in  the  breast  of  wretched  Sal  via  ti 
I  am  appointed  t  reach' ronsly  to  phmgo. — 
Ah,  Cosmo,  why  am  I  a  son  of  thine  ? 
Ah,  were  I  not,  this  sword  would  then,  indeed. 
Be  the  best  means  to  exculpate  raysel£ 
But  against  thee  I  cannot  ;  0  distraction  1  ,  ,  . 
Against  myself  ,  .  . 

Pi.  What  wouldst  thou  do  ?    Desist  .  .  . 

Gar.  Rather  than  see  that  much-loved  maiden  dragg'd 
To  i dominions  death  ;  rather  than  be 
Polluted  with  her  fat  her  *s  blood,  I  here 
Will  kill  myself  .  ,  . 

Pi.  Ail,  pause  ;  .  .  .  attend  to  me  ;  .  ,  . 

Reflect  that  Cosmo  is  unchangeable. 
Ho,  at  all  risks,  wills  Salviatl's  death  : 
And  if  from  thee  he  wills  it,  by  thy  death 
Thou  sav'st  not  him  ;  but  rather  kecpest  him 
For  pangs  more  exquisite  :  ah,  well  thou  knowest, 
Whether,  becauBe  defrauded  of  its  meane, 
Cosmo's  revenge  abates.     The  guiltless  daughter, 
Perchance  she  too  ♦  . . 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns  I  .  , , 

PL  But  why  perchance  ? 

It  is  too  sure  Ì     If  thou  refnse  obedience. 
Father  and  daughter  he  will  immolate. 

Gar.  Thou  mak*at  me  shudder  with  exoesa  of  horror. 
But  how  can  I  destroy,  and  treacherously, 
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An  innocent  just  man  ?    How  hither  draw 
At  night,  and  under  the  flagitious  mask 
Of  simulated  amity,  a  friend. 
The  father  of  the  woman  1  adore  ?  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah  !  surely  such  extremity  as  thine 
Was  never  heard  before  ;  nor  are  there  minds 
So  firm,  as  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  trial. — 
But  yet,  what  wouldst  thou  ?    What  else  canst  thou  do? 
Each  other  course  would  be  far  worse  than  this. 
Let  one  alone  expire  ;  that  were  the  best .  .  . 

Gar.  And  shall  I  live?  .  .  . 

Pi,  Ah  !..  .  hear  me.    He's  the  culprit. 

Who  forces  thee  to  such  a  crime,  not  thou. — 
But,  I  can  still  in  part  diminish  for  thee 
The  horror  of  this  stratagem,  if  thou 
Permittest  that  the  messenger  be  sent 
By  me  to  Salviati  in  thy  name. — 
Besolve  ;  resolve  at  once  :  and  0  !  reflect 
In  what  unutterable  agony 
Thy  Julia  languishes  .  .  . 

Gar.  Beloved  Julia  !  .  .  . 

And  shall  I  kill  thy  father?  .  . .  No,  I  cannot .  .  . 
Yet,  if  I  slay  not  him,  I  murder  thee  .  .  . 
For  I  can  neither  perish  nor  avenge  thee, 
And  scarcely  can  I  save  thee  ! — But,  I  ought. 
Ere  I  resolve,  once  more  to  hear  my  mother  : 
Perchance  my  grief,  my  rage,  my  desp'rate  love. 
May  point  another  path. 

Pi.  Ah  no  !..  . 

Gar.  But  yet. 

If  'tis  my  fate,  that  I  this  horrid  crime  ...  — 
Hear  me  :  if  I  return  not  in  an  hour 
Hither  to  thee,  it  is  indeed  too  true 
That  I  was  forced  to  choose  to  immolate 
The  father  of  my  Julia. — Then  I  leave 
To  thee,  since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  the  task 
To  send  the  impious  messenger  of  death. 
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ACT  IT, 

SCKS^  I, 
PJIERO,    DIEGO, 

Di.  Say  ;  what  does  Garcia  in  his  thoughts  revolve  ? 
For,  like  a  man  whose  reason  is  hereft, 
I  saw  him  corno,  and  go,  and  come  again. 

P«.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  ,  .  ,  ? 

Dt.  What  should  I  know 

Of  him  ?     Thou  see'st  that  from  my  favorite  woods 
Weary  and  breathless  I  return,     I  know 
That  I  bring  hack  rich  spoils  t  I  know  nought  else. 
But,  like  an  arrow  darting  silently 
And  swiftly  by  me,  Garcia  towards  mo  cast 
Inflamed  and  furious  looks*     Say,  what  new  rage 
Invades  his  heart? 

Pi.  Ah  I  'tis  not  new  :  for  he 

Always  avoids,  blames^  envies,  even  scorns  thee, 
Whenever  ho  can  do  it,     Frhaps  to  see  thee 
Of  all  thy  regal  ornaments  divested. 
As  now  thou  art  i  without  tliy  sword  beside  theo  ; 
And,  in  thy  aspect,  rather  like  to  one 
That  dwells  in  forests  than  a  monarch's  son  ; 
P'rhaps  this  oscitod  him  to  cast  npon  thee 
Such  supere  il  iouB  glances.     Evermore 
That  which  he  does  not,  he  condemns  in  others. 

Di.  'Tis  a  propensity,  methinks,  more  royal 
To  hunt  wild  beasts  in  the  adventurous  chase. 
Than,  evermore  immured  'mid  pond'rous  volumes, 
Wrapt  in  soft  indolence,  to  learn  to  fear. 
His  supercilious  looks  excite  my  pity.^ 
But,  whither  goes  he  in  such  wondrous  haste  ?  ,  *  . 

Pi.  Great  projects  he  revolves.     His  father  now 
He  seeks  in  haste,  now  to  his  mother  flies, 
And  thus  employ 'd,  with  zealous  speed  improves 
The  interval,     Diego  absent,  I 
Excluded  from  tliese  interviews  ;  thou  secest, 
The  momeiit  is  propitious  for  his  schemes, 
I  know  no  further  :  but  tho  guilty  friendship 
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Of  Garcia  and  this  Salviati,  once 

Call'd  treason,  now  is  call'd  a  slight  impradenoe  : 

That  oft-repeated  railing  talk  with  thee, 

Which  once  was  insolence,  in  other  language 

Is  designated  now  a  youthful  fire  : 

And  that  contempt  for  individual  power 

Which  he  professes  openly,  I  hear 

Now  call'd  a  thoughtless  eccentricity. — 

Just  indignation  ev*ry  day  I  see 

Arise  in  Cosmo  ;  but  the  senile  flame 

By  female  artifice  is  soon  extinguish' d. 

In  short,  this  morning  Garcia  heard  himself 

Pronounced  a  traitor  :  and  this  very  day 

(Before  'tis  closed)  he  hears  himself  from  all 

Exculpated,  defended,  and  exalted  ; 

And  even  yet,  perchance,  he  may  behold 

Himself  rewarded. 

Di.  What  indeed  does  that 

Import  to  us  ?     Shall  I  afflict  myself 
That  Garcia  gains  once  more  my  father's  favor  ? 
P'rhaps  this  alone  may  lead  him  to  reform. 

Pi.  And  am  I  more  invidious  than  thyself 
Of  other  men's  advantages  ?     But  yet 
The  treach'ry  grieves  me,  and,  e'en  more  than  this, 
The  fatal  and  inevitable  ruin 
Threat'ning  our  race,  our  father,  and  thyself. 

Di.  Our  father?  and  myself?   Say,  what  would  Garcia? 
What  can  he  ? 

Pi.  He  would  reign  :  and  may  indeed, 

If  thou  art  silent. 

Di.  Eeign  ?  .  .  .  But  have  I  not 

A  sword  ? 

Pi.        Far  diffrent  arms  he  wields.     Erewhile, 
A  transient  wrath  against  himself  inflamed  thee  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  how  to  hate,  or  recollect 
The  injuries  thou  suffer' st  :  but,  if  others 
Conceal  them  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ; 
If  black  and  fervid  anger  rankle  there, 
Eeady  at  ev'ry  instant  to  explode  ... 

Di.  But  hath  not  Cosmo  that  late  impious  contest 
Consign'd  to  deep  oblivion  ?  .  .  . 
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Pi*  So  be  deems  ; 

But  Garcia  otherwise  dotli  tbink. 

Di.  ^But  thon. 

Thou  soem*tìt  to  come  to  me  to  stir  up  strife* — 
How  can  my  brother  injure  me  ? 

PL  In  truth, 

I  am  the  brand  of  discord  *twixt  you  both  ; 
Do  thou»  abaudoniiig  thy  judgment,  stand 
Securely  in  thy  valor  ;  I,  like  thee, 
Might  be  secure,  if  I  did  lo^'^e  thee  less. — 
Attribute  it  to  thy  propitious  fate, 
That  I  discovered  bis  designs  in  time. 
Now  thy  security  aud  ours  at  once 
Compel  me  to  develop  them  to  the©  : 
For,  had  I  wish'd  to  raise  disturbances, 
I  had  diviilged  them  only  to  my  father  : 
But  yet  I  will  go  there,  if  thou  refuse 
To  hear  me. 

Di,  What  has  happened  then  ?     Relate, 

FÙ  The  silent  night  witla  more  than  usual  gloom 
Already  la  advanced.     Within  the  cave 
Which  terminates  the  hollow  avenue, 
Buried  in  shade  of  lofty  cypressefl, 
Thither  doth  Salviati  now  repair, 
By  Garcia  bidden,  to  a  guilty  council  ; 
Perchance  already  he  is  hidden  there. 
And  ev'ry  moment  there  expectfl  his  friend. 
There  they  Ve  agreed  to  fix  the  means  together 
Of  final  vengeance.     I  have  learned  the  whole 
From  him  who  was  their  chosen  messenger. 
Prayerss,  menaces,  and  vigilant  espial, 
Much  art,  and  bribes,  have  now  disclosed  to  me 
The  dreadful  mystery  :  in  short .  ,  .  But,  what 
Do  I  behold  ?    For  once  at  least  I  see 
Amazement  stamped  on  thy  intrepid  face  ?  ,  .  , 
Yet,  that  which  I  affirm  to  thee  is  little  ; 
Be  thou  indisputably  now  convinced 
By  thy  own  ears  :  and  be  thy  eyes  alone 
The  witneeaea  of  my  veiacity. 

Dl  But  what  a  miscreant  is  be  then  ?    The  day. 
The  very  day  on  which  my  father  pardons 
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TTia  past  offences,  new  ones  he  projects  ? — 
He  rons  to  certain  rain« 

Pi.  But  to  it 

He  goads  us  first.     Thou  know'st,  hy  Salviati 
Thou  art  not  less  detested  than  thy  father. 
Scarcely  will  Garcia  have  divulged  to  him. 
That  thou  advisedst  Cosmo  first  to  slay  him. 
Than  he  ...  I  tremble  to  express  it .  .  .  Both 
Are  madden'd  with  resentment  :   artifice 
To  malice  will  be  join'd  ;  for  stratagems 
The  time  is  opportune  :  .  .  .  and  wilt  thou  be 
Neglectful  ?     Be  so,  then  :  I  seek  my  father  ; 
Happen  what  may. — The  method  I  devise 
To  obviate  more  mischief,  to  procure 
Deliv'rance  for  us  all  ;  and  thou  dost  spurn  it  ? 
My  father  shall  provide  the  remedy. 
And  he,  the  witness  of  their  traitVous  plot, 
Shall  go  to  them  with  me. 

Dì.  Ah  no  !  desist  : 

Think  that  a  man  can  ne'er  be  the  accuser, 
Who  holds  himself  not  worse  than  the  accused. 
By  what  means  wouldst  thou  that  I  thwart  the  traitor  ? 
Speak  ;  I  will  do  it. 

Pi.  Thou  shouldst  first  hear  all  : 

'Tis  easy  from  detected  stratagems 
To  extricate  oneself     Thou  mayst  alone. 
Without  the  interference  of  thy  father. 
When  thou  hast  once  convicted  him  of  treason. 
Keep,  with  thy  valor,  Garcia  at  a  distance  ; 
Inspire  his  heart  with  salutary  fear  ; 
And  even  yet  to  duty's  path  restore  him. — 
Ah,  go  !  already  is  the  hour  arrived  : 
Now  hide  thyself  within  the  gloomy  cave  ; 
And  there  thou'lt  hear  of  unexpected  things. 

Di.  Thou  dost  compel  me  to  it  :  and  I  yield. 
Although  against  my  will,  that  to  this  place 
My  father  may  not  be  by  thee  conducted  : 
He  would  inflict  a  too  severe  revenge. 

Pi.  Ah,  yes  !  I  also  tremble  at  the  thought  : 
Yet  'tis  our  duty  to  anticipate 
The  ill  designs  of  others  .  .  .  But,  methinks  .  .  . 
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I  hear  a  noiee  .  .  ,  it  is  himself  ;  step  softly  ;  .  .  , 
"Pis  Gareia*^ — Oome  ;  go  in  unseen  ;  mate  haste. 

Scene  II, 

PL  At  length  he's  safely  lodged. — I'll  hide  myself; 
And  liHten  to  discover,  if  I  can, 
Whether  thia  other  doth  maintain  hia  purpose, — 


Scene  IH. 


QAKCIA, 


Oar.  Alas  ]  who  doth  impel  my  footsteps  hither  ?.. 
Where  am  I  ?  ,  ,  .  This  is  most  assiiredly 
The  cave  of  death.     For  a  most  noble  combat^ 
In  truth,  0  Garcia,  thou  dost  gird  thyself. 

0  Heay'iie  !   what  am  I  doing  ?  ,  ,  ,  Innocence, 
Thou  which  weit  heretofore  my  only  boast. 
Thou  art  no  longer  mine  ;  the  impious  blow 

IVo  pledged  myself  to  strike  .  .  ,  And  shall  I  strike  it?  , 
In  ev'ry  comer  of  this  gloomy  cave 

1  hear  a  sound  of  death  :  and  on  myself 
Alone  I  caunot  now  that  death  inflict  ?  ,  ,  , 
0  cruel  destiny  !  ,  .  ,  Kight's  thickest  shades 
Already  cover  all  things  :  and  *tis  come, 
Nay^  'tis  exceeded,  that  too  fatal  hour  : 
Assuredly  Piero  did  dispatch 

The  messenger  of  death  ;  why  should  I  doubt  ? 

Did  he  e'er  hesitate  to  do  a  thing 

That  might  endanger  others  ?    The  vile  message 

Too  corfeiinly  was  sent  !  .  .  ,  Unhappy  friend  1 

Thou  with  security  awaitest  nie, 

Within  the  impious  cave,  thy  destined  tomb  ,  .  , 

Thy  tomb  ?  ,  ,  .  Shall  I  destroy  thee  ?    Never,  never. 

Why  do  I  grasp  thee,  hated  sword  of  Cosmo  ? 

Far  from  me,  cursed  instrument  !  ,  -  , 
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Scene  FV, 
eleonora,  garcia. 

Eie.  0  8011 1  .  .  . 

Gar.  Mother,  why  comest  thou  ?  to  rescue  me 
From  this  commanded  crime  ? 

Eie.  0  Heav'ns  I  to  thee 

Thy  cruel  father  sends  mo. 

Gar.  What  wills  he  ? 

Eie.  That  I  should  come,  alas  !  to  ascertain 
With  these  my  eyes,  if  thou  prepare  thyself 
His  orders  to  obey.     This  wicked  task 
Was  to  Piero  giv'n  ;  he  found  him  not  ; 
Hence  he  chose  me  . .  .  alas  I     And  I  to  him 
Am  instantly  commanded  to  return  ; 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? 

Gar.  That  hitherto 

My  hand  is  pure  :  ah,  that  my  lips  were  so  I — 
But,  if  I  promised  it,  I  now  refuse 
That  promise  to  fulfil.     Go,  tell  him  this  .  . . 

Eie.  O  Heav'ns  I  dost  thou  not  know  ?  ...  If  I  should 
dare 
To  say  this  to  him,  thee  T  should  expose 
To  dreadful  danger.     He  is  blind  with  rage  .  .  . 

Gar,  Let  him  be  so  ;  and  let  him  murder  me  ; 
This  I  expect. 

Eie.  And  Julia  ?  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  that  name  ! 

Eie.  On  her  take  pity  :  if  thou  dost  refuse  it 
Both  to  thy  wretched  mother  and  thyself. 

Gar.  — Go  then,  and  say  to  him,  . . .  that  I  obey  : 
Meanwhile,  without  delay  my  Julia  rescue  .  .  . 

Eie,  Eescue  ?    Does  Cosmo  trust  to  simple  words  ? 
With  his  own  eyes  he  here  will  see  the  victim. 
Ah  son  !  it  tortures  me  to  goad  thee  thus 
To  an  unworthy  deed  ;  .  .  .  but  yet,  .  .  .  reflect . .  . 

Gar.  Is  it  impossible  that  JuHa  then  ?  .  .  . 

Eie,  I  dare  not  tell  thee  all  ;  ...  yet,  if  I'm  silent .  .  . 

Gar,  Ah,   speak!      Unhappy  I!      Thou  mak*st  me 
tremble. 

Eie.  While  I  confer  with  thee,  .  .  .  thy  father,  he  . .  . 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Holds  o'er  the  "bosom  of  the  trembling  maid 
An  unsheathed  dagger  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  atrocious  sight  ! 

Stop,  father,  stop  thy  arm  ;  I  will  destroy  him  ;  .  .  . 
Soon  I'll  return  ;  .  .  .  O,  stop  I  .  .  .  thou  shalt  behold  me 
Swimming    in    blood  .  .  .  Where    is   my  sword  ?  .  .  .  the 

sword?  .  .  . 
'Tis  here;  I  fly  ...  0  father  . .  .  Heav'ns!  ...  I  fly. 

Scene  V. 

PIERO. 

PL  0  thou  disciple  of  romantic  virtue, 
Thou  too  dost  tread  expediency's  broad  path  I 
It  were  indeed  a  miracle,  hadst  thou 
Belied  the  character  of  all  our  race. — 
Now  go  ;  and  plunge  thou  in  a  guiltless  breast 
Thy  reeking  djagger. — What  will  thence  ensue  ? 
I  do  not  know  :  but,  be  it  what  it  may, 
The  knot  inextricable,  which  hath  been 
By  chance  and  art  entwined,  the  sword  alone 
Can  disentangle. — Let  us  hear  .  .  .  But  what  ? 
Do  I  hear  Garcia  now  return  already  ? 
Quickly  returns  he  :  should  he  have  repented  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  is  not  so  ;  for  I  behold  him 
Come  like  a  man  whom  his  misdeeds  pursue. 

Scene  "VI. 

GARCIA,   PIEKO. 

Gar,  Who  art   thou  ?  . .  .  who  .  .  .  presents  himself  to 
me  ... 
Upon  the  thresholds  of  mortality  ? 

Pi.  Thy  brother  'tis,  Piero  .  .  . 

Gar,  Cosmo's  son? 

Pi,  And  thou,  art  thou  not  so  ? 

Gar,  I  am  so,  .  .  .  yes  ;  .  .  . 

Now  that  I  am  a  traitor. 

Pi,  Hast  thou  slain  him  ? 

Gar.  Dost    thou    not    see    it?     by   my   steps,  ...  niy 
gestures,  ... 
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My  trembling  voice,  .  .  .  the  unacoustom'd  fear  . . . 
Whicli  smites  my  heart  ?  .  .  . 

Pi.  I  pitied  thee  before, 

And  now  much  more. — But,  thou  hast  saved  thy  Julia. 

Gar.  O  Heav'ns  !  who  knows  if  yet  my  father?  .... 

Pi.  Hence 

I  fly  to  him.     Soon  as  I  bring  to  him 
The  proof  that  by  thy  hand  fell  Salviati, 
Julia  will  be  in  safety. 

Gar.  Proof?  behold 

My  sword  ;  it  trickles  yet  with  smoking  blood. 
Go,  take  it  now  .  .  .  Alas  !  ...  if  it  should  meet 
His  daughter's  eyes,  .  .  .  O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Pi.  But,  art  thou  sure 

Thou  tookest  aim  effectively?  .  .  .  Fell  he 
At  the  first  blow  ?    And  spake  he  not  ?  .  .  . 

Gar,  Fear'st  thou 

That  he  is  yet  alive  ?    Or  doth  it  please  thee 
To  hear  from  me  the  fearful  narrative. 
To  fill  thy  bosom  with  malignant  joy  ? 
Thou  shalt  be  satisfied  :  then  tell  my  father. — 
Soon  as  I  enter'd  in  the  cave,  I  heard, 
And  seem'd  to  see,  my  victim  groping  there. 
Who  had  preceded  me  :  I  quickly  raised 
My  arm  to  smite  him  ;  but  my  arm  fell  down  .  .  . 
Already  I  retreated  ;  when,  methought, 
A  shriek  from  Julia,  like  a  shriek  of  death, 
I  heard,  and  spite  of  me  it  drew  me  back.  • 

Hearing  a  footfall,  iSalviati  rush'd 
Meanwhile  towards  the  entrance  ;  and  approach'd  me. 
At  once  I  planted,  even  to  the  hilt. 
The  execrable  dagger  in  his  heart  .  .  . 
One  sigh  alone,  one  bursting  sigh  of  death. 
Falling,  he  breathed  .  .  .  O  horrible  to  tell  !  .  .  . 
I  felt  myself  with  spouting  blood  besprinkled  : 
A  death-like  chillness  crept  through  all  my  veins  ;  .  .  . 
And  scarcely  I .  .  .  restrain'd  myself .  .  .  from  falling 
Upon  the  bleeding  corpse  .  .  .  Wretch  that  I  am  !  .  .  . 
Groping  with  trembling  hands,  ...  I  scarcely  gain'd 
The  mouth  of  that  abominable  tomb  .  . . 
Hast  heard  enough  ? — Rejoice  now  in  the  news. 

H  2 
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Pi.  Why    ahoTildst    thou    wrong    me    thus?— In    one 
respect 
Fortune,  at  least,  has  been  to  thee  propitiona  : 
That  I  alone  beheld  thee  quit  this  cave- — 
My  father  will  hereafter  well  know  how 
To  give  what  color  serves  his  purpose  best 
To  this  calamity.     Time  cancels  all  things  ; 
Even  affliction  yielda  at  length  to  time. 
If  thus  my  father  wUl'd»  the  guilt  is  his  : 
Thanks,  not  dishonor,  thou  shouldst  reap  from  it  ; 
Besides  that  he  especially  will  wish 
For  ever  to  conceal  it.— Calm  thyself  : 
Light  is  a  crime,  that  ne'er  will  be  divulged. 

Gar,  What,  thanks  to  me  ? — death  now  is  mj  desert. 
Where  aball  I  hide  myself?     This  guiltless  blood, 
iVith  which  I  am  polluted  and  besmear' d, 
iVhat  could  o'er  cleanse  it?     Not  mjr  useless  tearn, 
Nor  the  last  drop  of  all  my  blood  could  do  it.^ 
Go  thou  to  Cosmo  ;  give  him  back  his  dagger  ; 
Do  thou  receive  his  recompenses.     Thau 
The  cruel  messenger  of  death  didst  send  : 
Thou  didst  exult,  |)erfidieus  brother,  thou, 
That  I  became,  m  thou  thyself  art,  base 
And  infamous.     Thou  art  the  genuine  son 
Of  Cosmo.     Go  ;  this  instant  leave  me.^Heav'ns  ! 
Where  can  I  ever  from  myself  escape  ?  .  .  . 
Where  shall  I  hide  myself?  .  ,  ,  Ah  !  how  shall  I 
Sustdu  the  glances  of  Diego  now. 
Now  that  he'ti  justified  in  calling  me 
A  tiaitor  ?  of  Diego,  who,  though  dear 
To  you,  had  never  been  himself  a  traitor  ?  ,  ,  . 

0  rage  !..  *  0  shame  that  ne'er  can  be  eifaced  ! .  .  . 
Pi,  Thou  canst  not  instantaneously  resume 

Collected  thoughts  .  .  .  Appease  thy  just  regrets  : 
Meanwhile  I  will  precede  thee  to  thy  father, 

1  hope  thy  crime  will  always  he  unknown 
Both  to  Diego  and  to  all  mankind. 

Gar.  Ali  men  shall  know  it  :  such  a  punishment 
I  have  already  to  myself  prescribed. 
That  false  suspicion  may  not  fall  on  others. 
Obtain  alone  that  I,  on  my  an  ival, 
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Find  that  nnliappy  Julia  is  restored 

To  liberty  ...  It  afterwards  depends 

On  me  to  take  fall  vengeance  for  my  crime. 


ACT    V. 

Scene  I. 

COSMO,  GARCIA. 

Cos.  Advance,    advance    still    nearer.       What  ?     thoii 
tremblest  ? 
Dost  thou  deserve  reward  or  punishment  ? 
What  hast  thou  done  ?    This  instant  tell  me  ;  speak. 

Gar.  Before  to-day,  didst  thou  e'er  see  me  tremble  ? 
Thou  oughtest  to  be  well  aware  how  fear 
Ever  accompanies  a  guilty  conscience. — 
My  brief  address,  O  Cosmo,  hear.     At  length 
I  have,  thou  knowest,  with  my  dastard  hand 
Accomplished  thy  magnanimous  revenge. 
And  I  was  taught  to  think  that  Julia's  safety 
Would  recompense  the  slayer  of  her  father  : 
For  thou  erewhile  didst  generously  promise 
That  1  should  purchase,  by  the  blood  of  one. 
The  freedom  of  another  innocent. 
Ah  !  tell  me  :  hast  thou  then  in  truth  released 
Julia  from  chains  ?    Will  that  unhappy  maiden 
Life  and  security  at  least  retain  ?  . .  . 

Cos.  Not  only  I  release  her,  but  with  thee 
Will  join  her,  if  thou  hast  performed  the  deed. 

Gar.  Join  her  with  me  ?      O  crime  ! — And   tliinkest 
thou 
That  I  am  so  consummately  thy  son  ? 
Thy  son  am  I  ;  but  not  to  that  extent. 
If  I  have  treacherous  been,  Heav'n  knows  the  reason  .  .  . 

Cos,  Thou  better  know'st  thyself.     But  why  are  now 
Thy  mad  audacity,  thy  pride,  thy  threats. 
In  thee  redoubled  ? 

Gar.  Why?    Defiled  with  blood, 

I  am  the  instrument  of  thy  commands, 
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And  should  I  not  be  fiU'd  with  haughtiness  ? 
Since  I  the  guiltiest  am  of  all  thy  sons, 
Am  I  not  now  the  dearest  of  them  all  ? 

Cos,  Miscreant  !     ere    long    and     thou     indeed^  shalt 
tremble  .  .  . 

Gar,  I  trembled,  while  I  yet  was  innocent  : 
Now  am  I  reckless.     I  but  ask  thee  now 
Thy  promise  to  fulfil.     My  destiny 
I  have  already,  and  for  ever,  fix'd. 

Co8,  More  fix'd  perchance  my  will.  She  ne'er  shall  be 
Keleased,  if  she  is  not  thy  consort  first  : 
Or  thine,  or  in  eternal  chains.  Shall  I 
Suffer  her  ancient  rancor,  her  new  wish 
Her  father  to  avenge,  to  be  hereafter 
Her  wedding  dowry  to  another  spouse  ? 
She's  thine  alone. 

Gar.  Alas  !  what  have  I  done  ? .  .  . 

0  I  what  art  thou  ? .  .  .  No  .  .  .  never  .  .  . 

Cos,  Cease  ;  this  ought 

Not  to  afflict  thee  now  :  thou'rt  call'd  upon 
First  to  convince  me  that  with  thy  own  hand 
Thou  hast  slain  Salviati. — Know'st  thou  this  ? 
What  proofs  of  it  canst  thou  adduce  to  me  ? 

Gar,  What  proofs  ?    0  guilty  grief  !  doth  it  not  then 
Suffice  to  be  a  miscreant  ?     Is  there  need 
Also  to  triumph  in  committed  crimes  ? 
Ah,  see  my  guilt  upon  my  f^ce  engraved. 
See  it  exultingly.     My  desp'rate  deeds, 
My  eyes,  my  gestures,  and  the  tones  of  death 
Most  audible  in  ev'ry  word  I  utter  ; 
Do  not  they  all  express  it  ?    And  the  blood, 
With  which  I  am  defiled  from  head  to  foot. 
Yet  crimson,  smoking  yet  ?  .  .  . 

Co8,  I  see  that  blood  : 

But,  whose  it  is,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 

1  only  have  a  perfect  certainty 

That  it  is  not  the  blood  that  I  demanded. 

Gar,  0  rage  !  dost  doubt  ?  .  .  .  Then  thither  go  thyself  ; 
Plant  thou  thy  feet  within  the  dreadful  cave  ; 
That  wretched  victim  in  a  la%:e  of  blood 
There  wilt  thou  see  extended.     Go  ;  and  feed 
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On  the  dire  spectacle  ;  go  ;  satisfy 

Not  thy  sight  only,  but  thy  other  senses  : 

Touch  witìi  thy  hand  the  gaping  wound  of  death  ; 

Feed  on  his  quiv'ring  heart  ;  and,  tiger,  drink 

In  copious  draughts  its  blood  ;  thy  regal  rage 

Vent  to  the  fall  upon  that  lifeless  breast. 

Once,  twice,  and  four  times,  nay,  a  thousand  times, 

Plunge  in  that  form  that  can  contend  no  more 

Thy  doughty  dagger  :  there  make  noble  proof 

Of  all  thy  prowess,  sceptred  hero,  there  ; 

Thou  hast  no  other  place. — Unheard-of  death  ! 

Unheard-of  pangs  !     A  parricide  am  I, 

The  son  of  Cosmo,  I  ;  and  innocent 

That  Cosmo  would  account  me  ? 

Cos,  Who  denies 

That  thou'rt  a  miscreant  ?  who  ?     Thou,  I  believe. 
Hast  kill'd  a  man  ;  but  not  the  man  whose  death, 
From  the  complexion  of  these  dang'rous  times. 
Is  no  less  indispensable  than  just. 
Thou  art,  but  not  of  that  my  enemy. 
The  slayer  :  more  I  know  not  ;  but  ere  long 
I  shall  know  all  ;  I  quickly  shall  behold. 
With  my  own  eyes  .  . . 

Gar,  Hast  thou  not  seen  Piero  ? 

And  said  he  not  to  thee  that  Salviati, 
By  his  contrivance,  enter'd  first  the  cave  ?  .  .  . 

Cos,  Yes,  yes,  Piero  came  ;  and  said  to  me 
That  Salviati  in  that  cave  this  night 
Hath  never  enter'd,  nor  e'en  thought  to  do  so. 
Thither  I  now  repair,  where  thou  hast  stain'd 
The  soil  with  blood.     If  he  has  not  there  fallen. 
Tremble  thyself.     My  fury,  destined  all 
To  wreak  itself  on  that  devoted  head, 
Who  knows  ? .  .  .  perchance,  .  .  .  to-day, .  .  .  may  shortly. — 
Tremble. 

Scene  II. 

GARCIA. 

Gar,  .  .  .  What  do  I  hear?     O  Heav'ns  !  that  in  that 
cave 
The  feet  of  Salviati  have  not  enter'd  ? 
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Piero  eays  so  ?  and  to  Cosmo  says  it  ? ,  ,  < 

0  horrible  and  fatal  mystery  I 

Whose  is  that  blood,  then,  that  I  thns  haire  shed  ? 

O,  how  I  shudder  with  afiright  I  .  .  ,  But  yet. 

What  other  murder  were  a  crime  like  this? 

Ah  I  were  it  trtie  that  this  niy  impious  hand 

Had  slain  all  others  rather  than  himself  !  .  ,  • 

Whom  hast  thou  slain,  then? .  .  .  But,  I  well  remember, 

That,  when  I  issued  breathless  from  the  cave, 

Piero  stood  before  me  suddenly  ; 

And  geem'd  to  hesitate  .  .  .  What  did  he  aay  ?  .  .  , 

0.  well  I  recollect  :  he  was  disturbed. 

And  manifested  great  anxiety 

To  hear  my  narrative  :  for  me  he  waited  : 

His  words  were  broken,  doubtful,  apprehensive  .  -  . 

^or  Salvmti's  danger,  nor  my  own. 

Could  ever  wake  in  him  Buch  agony  ,  ,  , 

If  he  himself  within  that  cave  had  laid 

Some  snare  for  my  destruction  ?  .  ,  .  Yet,  the  man 

Whom  I  transfixed  appeared  to  me  unarmed  : 

1  first  assaulted  him  ;  no  word  he  spake  .  .  . 
What  boots  it  ?  more  obscure  than  endless  night, 
Who,  except  Cosmo  or  Piero,  can 

Unravel  thee,  thou  horrid  mystery  ? — 

But,  more  and  more  I  feel  myself  overwhelmed 

With  unaccustomed  fear  :  within  my  heart 

An  unknown  terror  rises. — 0  suspense, 

0  thou,  the  chief  and  woi-st  of  ills,  no  more, 

No  more  thy  torments  will  I  harbor  thus. 

Thither  I  go  ;  thither  I  go  myself, 

To  see  what  death  .  <  . 

SCEN-E  III, 
ELUOKORA,    GARCIA. 

Me^  0  son  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  ,  *  - 

OHeaVns!  Ah,  fly!  .  .  . 

Gar,  Fly  ?     I  ?  and  wherefore  ?  whither  ? 

Ble.  Fly,  fly,  0  son  !  .  .  . 

Gar.  Ah,  no  !  I  wiU  not  fiy. 

My  father,  on  my  ruin  bent,  contrived 
The  crime,  whatever  it  be  ;  I  fly  not,  no. 
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Me,  Ah  !  if  thou  carest  for  thyself,  for  us, 
For  me,  withdraw  thyself  without  delay 
From  the  first  outburst  of  thy  father's  fury. 

Gar.  Fury  ?  what  have  I  done?  and  what  can  add 
Force  to  his  natural  ferocity? 

Eie.  Hear'st  thou  ? — On  ev'ry  side  with  piercing  cries 
The  palace  echoes.     What  canst  thou  have  done? 
Preceded  by  a  hundred  torches,  Cosmo 
Enraged  within  the  cavern  ran  ;  in  arms 
Others  went  with  him  :  all  at  once  cried  out 
The  name  of  Garcia.     What  canst  thou  have  done  ? 
Thou  know'st  him  well  ;  ah,  fly  ! — 0  Heav'ns  I  he  comes. 
What  stunning  clamor  I    Didst  thou  hear  the  cry  ? 
"  Treason  I  and  to  the  traitor  !"  ...  0  my  son  I  . .  . 

Gar.  The  treason  is  from  Cosmo  ;  Cosmo  is 
The  traitor  :  but  I'm  doom'd  to  be  the  victim  ; 
I  have  deserved  it.     Let  him  come,  I  fear  not. 

Eie.  Unhappy  1 1  with  sword  unsheath'd,  behold  him  . . . 
At  least,  within  my  arms  .  .  . 

Scene  IV. 

ELEONORA,  GARCIA,  COSMO,  With  naked  sword;  Guards  with 
torches  and  arms. 

Cos.  On  ev'ry  side 

Close  up  the  avenues. — Where  is  the  traitor  ? 
Slunk  to  his  mother's  arms  ?   In  vain  .  .  . 

Gar.  From  thence 

I've  freed  myself.     What  wouldest  thou  with  me  ? 
What  have  I  done  ? 

Eie.  O  pity  !  thou'rt  a  father  .  .  . 

Cos.  I  was  so  once. 

Eie.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Gar.  \  What  have  I  done  ? 

Cos.  Askest  thou  that,  when  thou  hast  slain  Diego  ?  .  . . 

Eie.  My  son  ?..  . 

Gar.  Diego  ?  .  .  . 

Cos.  Lady,  get  thee  hence  .  .  . 

Eie.  Yet  he's  thy  son  .  .  . 

Gar.  Behold  my  breast .  .  . 

Eie,  Ah  !  pause  .  .  . 
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Co8.  Die. 

Eie,  Wliat  !     My  son  ?  ...  0  blow!  .  .  .  i 

Co8,  Thou  impious  one, 

Is  he  thy  son,  who  hath  thy  son  destroy'd  ? 

Gar.  We  all .  .  .  are  impious  .  .  .  Never  did  the  sun  .  .  . 
Visit  a  more  flagitious  race  than  ours. — 
Father,  ...  I  swear  to  thee,  ...  I  knew  it  not .  .  . 
If ...  by  this  hand  of  mine  .  .  .  Diego  fell, 
Piero  .  .  .  plann'd  .  .  .  the  execrable  scheme  .  .  . 
Father,  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  die  ;  and  dying  ...  I  invoke  .  .  . 
The  Heav'ns  ...  to  witness . . .  that ...  I  speak  the  truth. 

Co8.  Beloved  Diego,  do  I  lose  thee  !  .  .  .  Heav'ns  ! 
And  in  the  life-blood  of  another  son 
I've  bathed  this  dagger  ?  ...  In  the  arms  of  death 
My  consort  lies  :  on  my  remaining  son 
Frightful  suspicions  fall  .  .  .  O  state  !  ...  To  whom 
Can  I  now  turn  ?  .  .  .  Alas  !  ...  In  whom  confide  ? 

^  She  falls  in  ;i  swoon. 
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SAUL- 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  chamoterB  in  tblg  ^n&  tragedy  are  Saul  ;  Jonathan, 
Ms  aon  ;  David  ;  Mich  al,  Saiil'i  daughter  and  David's 
"wIET^ihnQr  ;  and  Ahnneleeh.  the  priest— ail  taken  from 
tKe  Bihle  narrative  in  the  £|||tJjj{a]^o^^myi^  The 
play  open»  ^th  the  ap^>etj^^£Ll5i^^ff^a^GÌIb^; 
at  the  time_:wh««-  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Bantr  He 
lÈ^onnc^  hie  intention  of  surreiidering  tu  the  king, 
Jonathan  enter B,  &mL  is' delighted  to  see  his  friend  again; 
He  tells  David  how  8 ani  is  under  the  ininence  of  an  evil 
epirit,  bow  Abiier  has  gained  the  master^over  him,  and  ^ 
how  Micbal  laments  her  hnsband^s  ahsenee.  Just  as  David 
asks  when  he  can  see  her  again,  ehe  enters  and  annouueetì 
to  Jonathan  that  she  intends  to  go  in  search  of  her  hus- 
band. David,  who  had  drawn  aside,  joins  her,  and  a 
happ J  meeting  takes  place.  They  all  agi'ee  that  ho  should 
seek  a  propitious  raoment  for  appearing  before  Saul  and 

The  nex:t  Aet  discloses  Saul  conversing  with  (Shn^ 
He  bewails  his  y^st  qreatoess  and  present  misfortunes,  all 
^_w b ioK'ATyner  atmbut^e  to  David,     àaiiT  fella  hiin'of^a 

Id^amjie  has  just  had,  in  which  the  àhaclts  of  Samuel  had 
taten  the  crown  oS'  hie  head  and  tried  to  place  it  on 
David's,  bet  the  latter  refused  to  take  it,  and  induced 
Samuel  to  restore  it  to  Saul.  Jonathan  and  Michal  enter, 
and  by  persuasive  language  prepare  Saul  for  the  return  of 
DjLYJd.  who  next  appears,  and  subiniHsiv^ely  a^ks  Saul  to 
ejnjjloj^him  again  against  the  Philistines,     When  Saul  is 
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softening  towards  him,  Abner  accnses  hira  of  rebel] ingj 
with  the  prophets  agaàngt  Sanh  David  proves  his  inno*- 
cence  by  showiiig^me  piece  of  SanVs  robe  which  he  had 
cut  off  in  the  Cavo  of  En-gedi,  wbon  ho  might  easily  have 
slain  Sanb  Qanl  is  satisfied,  admits  his  orror^  rejaicfìBaivfìr 
David^s  returiu  "eiilniets  him  with  the  commaadjutfjaia 
flnmies,  and  desires  Jonathan  to  fight  by  his  side. 

When  the  third  Act  heginirAbncr  expounds  to  "D^vid 
his  proposed  plan  of  battle,  which  the  latter  praises  highly, 
and  desires  Abner  to  lead  the  main  body  of  the  firmxjwhilst 
he  aiTd  Joniithan  fight  near  BanPs  tent.  When  David  is 
alone,  Michal  eomes  and  tells  him  that  Abner  has  once 
more  roused  SanFs  fury  against  him,  and  discloses  all  her 
apprehensions   for  his   safety.      Sani   and  Jonathan  join 

I  them,  and  all  PaiiPs  language  shows  that  the  attacks^of 
*.  J  madness^  which  have  so  often  come  over  him  of  latp^are 
a^ain_rgtnriiin^ .  He  t^nds  }iv  Innsting  into  tears,  and 
Jonathan  asTts  David  ti  >  (xnnj^iliii;  his  cure  by  singing  some 
of  the  divine  strains  in.  which  he  excelled,  and  which  in 
happier  days  he  had  so  oft^n  snng  to  SauL  David  accord- 
ingly does  BO  in  a  snccession  of  lyrical  poems  of  varying 
metres,  adapted  to  the  different  themes  he  commemorates* 
Tlie_eoncinjding  warlike  verseSj  however,  once  more  re- 

jiindle  Saura  madness,  and  he  attempts  to  seize  his  .sword 

1  with  the  object  of  striking  dowix  David  f  but  his  children 

'^  rea  train  him  and  David  QBcap&s> 

The  fourtlx_Act.  shows  JonarSKanand  Michal  lamenting 
over  Sanrs  condition,     BTe  enters,  and  desirSTHchal  to 
bring  David  to  him.  ^WTien  alone  with  Jonathan,  he  tells 
^  him   of  aU   his  eonflioting   feelings   of  lovo  and  hatred 

^  tp wards  David,  which  JonaWan  attribntes  to  the  power 
Qffieaven.  Abner  enters,  bringing  Ahimelech  with  him, 
anS^ells  the  king  that  when  the  hour  of  battle  arrived 
David  was  missing,  and  that  the  priest  had  been  detected 
in  the  camp.  When  the  latter  avows  that  he  is  Ahime-^ 
lech,  Sani  nphraids  him  for  having  Bacrilogionsly  give: 
GoliathV  sword  to  David  ont  of  the  tahemaclc,  and  dc 
nounces  the  priestly  race.  Ahimeleoh  defends  David^; 
foretells  Sanl's  approaching  fate,  and  points  ont  Abner  ti. 
him  as  his  evil  gonins.  Saul  orders  him  to  instànìdeath,, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  Jonathan,  and  tells  Abner  to  alterai 
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all  the  battle  arrangements  made  by  David,  saying  that 
.  he  means  to  fight  in  the  morning  and  not  in  the  afternoon 
as  David  and  Abner  had  arranged,  with  the  view  of  having 
the  sun  in  the  enemy's  faces  and  on  their  own  backs. 

Inthe  fifth  Act  Dayid-^nd.  .^^rh/*!  ft^  °^^  ^i^Hng  ft^"^ 
tender  firewell  of^  each  other,  as  David  insists  on  her  not~^ 
nndergomg  The  hàr3ihips'~He  mnst  encounter  in  his  in- 
tended flight,  on  which  he  had  resolved  on  hearing  of 
Saul's  cruelty.  Michal  is  left  alone,  and  hears  the  un- 
expected sounds  of  battle  in  the  distance,  and  Saul  lament- 
ing madly  in  his  tent  close  by.  He  enters  in  delirious 
excitement,  and  reproaches  himself  with  the  murder  of 
Ahimelech*  while  avenging  spectres  surround  him  on  iJl 
%tdi^.  Abner,  accompanied  oy  a  few  flying  soldiers,  rushes 
in,  tells  him  that  the  PhiliBtiiies  have  attacked  them  nn- 
awares,and,  having  defeat^  the  king's  forces,  are  tidvano- 
ing  against  Saul  nimself,  whom  he'  èntfèals  to  fly.  "Tie 
rerasSli  Lu  du  Ho;'t>ut'13rrect8  Abner  "f 5 "remove  Michal  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  victorious  Philistines  enter  as  Saul  -  ■ 
stabs  himself  wittLklflown  sword,  fiSSThe  curtain  falls. 


All  critics  agree  in  considering  this  as  the  finest  of 
Alfieri's  tragedies,  his  severe  style  being  especially  suited 

to  jhc^   ai'mpliVify  ^f  jjTft  jfl.fJMftT^^         ferrm    gcWegel 

says  tha^  "this  piece  is  favorably ^stinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  certain  Oriental  splendor,  and  the  lyrical  sub- 
limity in  which  the  troubled  mind  of  Saul  gives  utterance 
to  itself."  Sismondi  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  and 
copious  extracts  from  this  play,  which  he  thinks  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare.  He  points  out  how 
.little  action  there  is  in  it,  as  "  Saul  perishes  the  victim, 
not  of  his  passions,  not  of  his  crimes,  but  of  his  remorse, 
augmented  by  the  terror  which  a  gloomy  imagination 
has  cast  over  his  soul."  Another  critic  says  that  "  Saul 
is  the  finest  of  Alfieri's  plays.  The  author  has  imparted 
an  Oriental  and  biblical  coloring  to  the  language  and 
the  situations  of  his  personages,  which,  together  with  the 
fine  lyric  passages  expressive  of  the  changes  in  Saul's 
mental  alienation,  give  a  peculiar,  an  epic  interest  to  this 
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play."  (*  Penny  Cyclop./  art.  Alfieri,)  Madame  de  Stael 
says  that  Alfieri  "  has  made  in  his  Saul  a  superb  use  of 
lyric  poetry." 

Alfieri  himself  considered  the  fourth  Act  as  the  weakest 
part  of  the  play,  but  expected  a  great  theatrical  success 
from  the  rapid  and  eminently  fatal  effect  of  the  catas- 
trophe. He  was  in  hopes  that  some  eminent  actor  might 
be  found  who  could  render  with  due  emphasis  the  dijfficult 
lyrical  passages  in  the  third  Act,  which  he  thought  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  harp  behind  the  scenes.  He  explains 
the  apparently  unnecessary  introduction  of  Ahimelech  by 
saying  that  he  thought  it  desirable  that  a  priest  should 
appear  to  develop  the  threatening  and  angry  part  of  the 
Deity,  whilst  David  only  develops  His  compassionate  side. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  original  set  of  fourteen  tragedies 
written  by  Alfieri  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1782. 
He  then  wrote  opposite  it  :  "  Here  I  lay  down  the  buskin 
for  ever."  But  seven  years  later  he  added  :  "  Fool  that  I 
was,  I  thought  so  then  ;  but  I  had  scarcely  begun." 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  NOBLE  LORD  ABBOT, 

TOMMASO  VALPERGA  OF  CALUSO. 


SmcE  death  has  deprived  me  of  l^e  incomparable  Francesco 
Gori,  whom  you  well  knew,  no  other  friend  of  my  heart 
remains  to  me,  except  yourself. 

Hence  I  should  not  have  seemed  to  myself,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  to  have  perfectly  completed  this  tragedj",  with 
which,  perhaps  wrongly,  I  am  singularly  pleased,  if  it  did 
not  bear  on  its  title-page  your  most  beloved  name.  I  de- 
dicate it  therefore  to  you  ;  and  so  much  the  more  willingly 
and  heartily,  as  you,  learned  in  many  other  sciences,  are 
known  by  all  to  be  most  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  sacred 
writings,  which,  from  your  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  you  imbibe  at  the  foimtain-head. 

On  this  account  Saul,  more  than  any  other  of  my  tra- 
gedies, belongs  to  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  our  fidendship,  you  will  accept  it  with  a  good 
grace  :  I  ardently  desire  that  you  may  esteem  it  worthy 
of  you. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 

Trent,  October  27, 1784. 
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DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE. 


^ 


/  Saul.  Abneb. 

Jonathan.  Ahimklbch. 

MiCHAL.  Soldiers  of  the  Israelitet, 

David.  Soldiers  of  the  Philistines. 


Scese.— The  Gamp  of  the  Israelites  in  GiJboa. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I.  I'f^f.^'     'A'^ 

DAVID. 

r     Ba.  Here,  God  Omnipotent,  wilt  Thou  that  I 
Restrain  that  course  to  which  Thou  hast  impell'd  me  ? 
Here  will  I  stand. — These  are  Gilboa's  mountains, 
Now  forming  Israel's  camp,  exposed  in  frojoit 
i(^  To  the  profane  Philistines.     Ah,  that  I 

Might  fall  to-daj  beneath  the  foeman's  sword  I 
I  Bu^  death  awaitgLg^gL  from  the  hand  of  Saul. 
AE,  cruel  and  infatuated  Saul  I 
Who,  without  giving  him  a  moment's  respite. 
Through  caverns,  and  o'er  cliffis,  dost  chase  thy  champion. 
And  yet  the  self-same  David  formerly 
Was  thy  defender  ;  all  thy  confidence 
In  me  hadst  thou  reposed  ;  me  didst  thou  raise 
To  honor's  pinnacle  ;  and  as  a  spouse 
I  was  by  thee  selected  for  thy  daughter  . , . 
But,  as  an  inauspicious  dowry,  thou 
Didst  ask  of  me,  dissever'd  from  thy  foes, 
VOL.  n.  I 
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A  hundred  heads  ;  and  I  have  brought  of  them 
thee,  full  faithfully;  a  double  harvest ,  .  . 

But  Saul,  I  cleftrl J  gee*  iji  thought  is  etricken  ; 

Long  hath  he  been  so  :  to  an  evil  Bpirit 

Ilia  GtMl  abaiJil'HiH  Lis  iivrvi^rieil  tnind  :' 

CTTtetv^nBT     1  M  - 1  r;  :  ■..'  I  ■..■■.!  ]  i  j  ■.  n'  I  a  Ih  !  \s-  hat  are  we^ 

If  Gm]  r,  US? — Kight»  do  thou  &oon  yield 

Thy  s]i  ,  ,0  glad  aun  ;  for  he  to-day 

The  witneti*;  of  a  gen'rous  enterpri&e 

Is  destined  to  shine  forth.     Qilboa^  thou 

Shalt,  to  the  latest  ages,  be  renòwE*dl 

't^  shall  record  of  thee,  that  Darvid  here 

Himself  surrendered  to  ferocious  SauL— 

March  forth,  0  Israel,  from  thy  peaceful  tents  ; 
/     March  forth  from  them,  0  king  :  I  challenge  you 
I     To-day  to  witness,  if  I  yet  am  Tersed 
I     In  military  arts.     And  march  thou  forth, 
I      Impious  Philistia  ;  march  thou  forth,  and  see 
I      >V!rether  my  sword  have  yet  the  pow'r  to  smite» 

*"  Scene  IL 

JONATHAN,    DAVID- 

r    Jm.  What  voice  hath  caught  my  ears  ?    I  hear  a  Toioe 
Skilful  to  penetrate  mj  heart. 

Da.  Who  comes  ?  *  .  . 

0  that  the  dawn  would  rise  I     Fain  would  not  I 
J^e  a  base  fugitive  present  myself  ,  ,  . 

Jon.  What  [   ho  !     Who  art  thou  ?    Near  the  royal  tent 
What  art  thou  doing  ?     Speak. 

Da.  *Tia  Jonathan  .  - , 

Courage, — A  sen  of  war,  and  Israers  stay, 
Am  L     And  the  Philistines  know  me  welL 

Jon.  What  do  I  hear?    Ah  1     David  oould  alone 
Thus  answer. 

Da,        '       Jonathan  *  .  * 
I    ^m.  Heavens  \     David,  *  .  .  brother  *  * 

Da.  0  joy  L  .  ,  To  thee  ...  I 

Joiu  And  can  it,  tbun,  \m  true  ?  .  J 

JIhimin^&ilboft?_J!fiar'st  thou  not  my  faUn>r?  I 

1  trembleloflEeerah  I  .  .  , 


I 
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I     Da.  Why  speak'st  thou  thus  ? 

Death  present,  in  the  fight,  a  thousand  times 

Have  I  beheld  and  braved  :  for  a  long  time 

I  have  since  fled  thy  father's  rage  unjust  : 

But  to  thejvaliant^JJBftr  alone  is  death. 

No  longer  now  I  fear  :  with  mighty  danger 

Thg"mònarch^  j^fld^Ms  people,  are  encQnjipafla'd  : 

Shall  JJavid  be  the'only "one  meanwhile 
\   To  skulk  securely  in  untrodden  forests  ? 
**   While  imminent  o'er  you  the  weapons  hang 
S  Of  the  unfaithful,  shall  I  take  a  thought 

Of  my  own  safety  ?    I  come  here  to  die  ; 

^t,  like  a  liero,  in  my j^unfiy%  "cause, 

4miri  tfìfì  óTfj^ftlx  <^f  «g"fl,  and  in  the  camp, 

And  also  for  ungrateful  Saul  himself, 
\_Who  now  pursues  me  with  the  cry  of  death. 
r    ~J(m.  0  virtue  of  a  David  !     God's  elect 
j  Thou  art  assuredly.     That  mighty  Gk)d, 
]  Who  with  such  superhuman  thoughts  inspires 
^JThy  lofty  heart,  gave  thee  a  heav'nly  angel  -  . 
!yi!o  be  thy  guard.— Yet,  to  the  monarch's  presence 

How  shall  I  bring  thee?    He  believes,  or  feigns,- — 7 

T^at  thou'rt  enroll'd  amongTKèTiostile  squadr?!!^  J 1 

AndTtàxéfl  théé  as  a  rebellious  traitói-V  -J 

f     jDa.  Alas  I  too  forcibly  he  tempted  me 

j  To  seek  a  refuge  'mid  his  enemies, 
r  1  But  if  those  foes  impugn  him  with  their  arms, 

]  1  war  with  them,  for  him,  till  they're  subdued. 

/  Then  let  him  afterwards  repeat  to  me 

L^j  ancient  recompense;  fresh  hate,  and  death. 

jJon.  Unhappy  fetherl       There  are   who  deceive 

him.  -  ^       . 

JPe^dious  Abner,  a  dissembling  friend,      p,  ^/v/?*    t  "  •  "^   ^ 
Il&.ay^LàtJua1iSi.»     The'^a^tTy  demon,  -^ 

That-hath^possess'd,  and  subjugates  Esneart, 

At  least  bestows  on  him  a  transient  respite  ; 
I   BuT  Abner  s  unrelenting  artifixie 
I   yftYfirTQrsa>^Hjh^im.     He  alone  is  heard, 
,    He  only  ;  he  alone  is  loved  :  to  Saul, 

Like  a  malignant  parasite,  he  paints 

All  that  sui^assesms  frail  excellence, 

I  2 
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U  ith  my  father, 


[act  J 

I 


[As  dangVous  and  imccsitain 
I  Invaili  thy  wife  and  I  .  .  . 

Da.  My  wife  I     Loved  name  ! 

^here  is  my  faithful  ]\Iiclial,  where  ?    Does  she, 
(Spite  of  her  cruel  father,  love  me  still  ?  .  .  . 

tfon^  Love    thee,    Bfty*st   thou  ?  .  .  .  She»   too»  is  in  IL 

camp  * .  * 
Da.  0  Heav'ns  !     Shall  I  behold  her.  then  ?    0  joy  I 
i^E^w  came  she  in  the  camp  ?  »  - . 
f^&n.  Her  father  felt 

I  Pity  for  her  ;  alone  he  would  not  leave  her, 
I  A  victim  to  her  sorrow^  in  the  palace  : 
I   And  even  she,  though  always  ead»  affords 
j    To  him  Bome  comft^rt-     Ah  !  since  thy  departure, 
1    Our  house,  indeed»  has  been  the  house  of  tears* 
I        Da.  Beloved  spouse  !     From  me  thy  tender  looks 
^   Will  banish  ev*ry  thought  of  past  di&itress  ; 
'  JS^^ili  banish  ev^ry  thought  of  coming  woe. 

Jm.  Ah,  hadst  thou  seen  her  !  .  ,  .  Scarcely  had  she 
thee, 
"When  ev'ry  ornament  her  grief  diadain'd  : 
She  sti-ewVl  with  ashes  her  dishevel  I'd  hair  ; 
l'a.lh>r  and  teats  sat  on  her  sunken  cheeks  ; 
Profound  mute  gTief  was  in  her  tremhlmg  heart. 
A  thousand  times  each  day  fehe  prostrate  fell 
Before  her  father  ;  and  with  sobs  exclaim 'd  : 
•^      "  Restoi-e  my  Uavidj  thou  didst  give  him  to  me.*' 
Her  garments  then  ehe  rent  ;  am!,  weeping,  bathed 
Her  lather's  hand,  that  even  he  shed  tears. 
"VVh^.did- Jiot  shed  them  ? — Onlyi  Abner  ;  he 
JfSisted  that,  Imlf  dead  oVm  as  she  was, 
She  should  be  taken  from  her  father's  feet» 

Da.  0  sight  Ì    0  what  dost  thou  recount  to  me  ? 
Jon.  Would  it  were  not  the  truth  ! .  ,  ,  At  thy  deparl 
Peace,  glory,  enterprise  iu  arma^  departe^TP  i 

ITiellearté  of  Tsra'iaL  are  henuniM  with  dread  ;  ' j 

Fhilistia's  sons,  who  heretofore  appeared  \ 

]\lere  etriplings  when  we  fuught  beneath  thy  hannerg^ 
Now,  since  no  more  we  have  thee  for  our  leader, 
With  port  eolossal  stalk  before  our  eyes  : 
Pent  in  this  valley,  mindless  of  ourselves. 
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Threats,  insults,  and  derision,  we  endure. 

Why  should  we  wonder  ? — Taraf^^  hath  at  once 

In  David  lost  her  juc^gynftTit.  «.nd  h^r  pwn^rl 

I,  wlio,  pursuing  thy  heroic  steps, 

Elate  with  conscious  glory  trod  the  camp. 

Now  feel  my  right  hand  impotent  to  smite. 

Nov,  that  so  often  I  behold  thee,  David, 

Exposed  to  hardships,  sever'd  from  my  side. 

Pursued  by  danger  ;  now,  no  more  I  seem 

To  combat  for  my  monarch,  and  my  father. 

My  wife,  my  children  :  far  more  dear  to  me 
LiLthou  than  country,  father,  wife,  and  children  .  .  . 
Da.  Thou  lovest  me,  and  more  than  I  deserve  : 

iMay  God  reward  thy  love  .  . . 

I    Jon,  The  God  of  justice, 

I  The  swift  rewarder  of  true  excellence, 

/He  is  with  thee.     By  dying  Samuel  thou 

InEama  wertreceived  ;  trie  sacred  lips 
\)rt^TOOnrtga;  prophet,^  by  whose  means 

My  sire  was  crown'd,  great  marvels  prophesied 

Of  thee  in  after-times  :  hence,  in  my  sight 

Thy  life  is  no  less  sacred  than  beloved. 
"The  cruel  perils  of  the  court  alone 

For  thee  alarm  me  ;  not  those  of  the  camp  : 

But  death,  and  treachery,  death's  harbinger, 

Bound  these  pavilions  hover  evermore  : 

Death,  Abner  gives  it  ;  often  Saul  commands  it. 
-^ht  J)fk^f^  ^  ^^^^  thliy^^;  until,  at  least, 
-  The  mountain^ echoes  witt  tEé  warlike  trumpet. 

To-day  I  deem  that  we  shall  be  compelled 

To  meet  our  foes. 
Do.  And  shall  a  deed  of  valor 

Be,  like  a  scheme  of  guilt,  by  stealth  transacted  ? 

8aul  shall  behold  me,  ere  I  meet  my  foes. 

I  bring  with  me  what  must  confound  ;  what  must 

Reform  the  hardest  of  all  hardened  hearts,  ^ 

I  bring  ;  and  first  the  fury  of  the  king, 

Then  that  of  hostile  swords,  will  I  confront. — 

What  canwt  ihc^i)  say,  O  Wing,  if  H-n^hftft 

bendj  ae^thjLfifirvafìt^jQa^  auheiisw^  brow  ? 
T[,  who,  the  husband  of  thy  daughter,  ask 
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pAldcai  -ùf  tllÉ^  for  ne'er  eommitted  faults  : 
Thy  ancient  champion  I,  whci  in  the  jawg 
Of  mortal  danger,  as  thy  comrade^  shield, 
Or  Tictim,  oifer  now  myself  iio  thee.— 
The-saGiMìdaLd  man  dyipg  greeted  me 
In  Eiuua  ;  and  addresK^d  me  like  a  father  : 
And  in  my  aruije  expired.    As  his  own  gon 
He  ^rmfirly  lovijd  Saul  :  but  what  reward 
Bad  he  for  this? — The  holy,  dying  man 
EnjoinMmy  loYe  and  homage  to  {he  kin^, 
K 0t  lesB  thairhfl i n d 'ohedien ce  to  my  God, 
HÌB  latent  words  f^hall  be^  e'en  till  1  die^ 
Indelibly  engraven  on  my  heart  : 
*'  Ahj  wretched  Saul  !  if  thou  art  not  more  wise, 
''  The  wrath  of  the  Most  High  will  fall  «pon  thee." 
This  Samuel  said  to  me.— My  Jonathan, 
Fain  would  I  see  thee  from  the  just  revenge 
Of  Heaven  exempt  :  and  thon,  I  trusty  wilt  be  so  ; 
And  so  we  all  shall  be  ;  and  Sani,  who  yet 
v^  May  pardon  peek,  and  reconciliation.^"^ 
TlK"  woofif  ^^  Eternal  sends  His  bolt 
Of  vc^ngeanee  from  the  gaping  firmament  I 
Thon  know^stj  that  often  in  the  fierce  career 
Of  HÌ8  retribntory  punishments, 
He  hath  involved  the  guiltless  with  the  gnilty. 
Hie  irresistible,  impetri  ons  fi  ash 
Extirpates,  crumbles^  and  beats  down  to  earth, 
And  ntterly  de^^troys  the  flow'rs,  fruits,  leaves. 
Equally  with  the  foul  and  tainted  plant, 

Jon.  — David  can  do,  with  God,  full  much  for  Saul. 
Oft  in  the  visions  of  the  night  I* ve  seen  thee. 
And  so  sublime  in  look,  that  at  thy  feet 
Prostrate  Fve  fallen. — More  I  shall  not  say  ; 
Nor  more  ehouldst  thoti  to  me.     Long  as  I  live, 
I  swear  no  sword  of  Saiii  shall  e'er  descend 
To  injure  thee,  no,  never.     But,  0  Heav'na  f , . . 
How  can  I  screen  thee  from  vile  stratagems  ? . . 
Here,  'mid  the  pleasures  of  the  costly  banquet. 
Here,  'mid  the  harmony  of  festal  song. 
Is  poison  oft  imbibed  in  faithless  gold. 
Ah  !  who  from  this  can  guard  thee  ? 
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I  ^ — . 

\  [Da.  Israers  God, 

;  fff  I  deserve  deliv'rance  ;  not  a  host, 

/If  I  deserve  destruction. — But  inform  me  : 
Before  my  father,  can  I  see  my  wifej 
rm  tne  dawn  breaks,  I  would  not  enter  there .  • . 
Jon.  On  downy  couch  doth  she  await  the  day  ? 
Before  tHe  dawn  she  ever  cofnes  to  me 
To  weep  thy  absence  ;  and  together  here 
We  put  up  prayers  to  God  for  our  sick  father. — 

Behold  ;  a  fnrrn  in  whif.P>  riof.  far JPrnTn  us ka  ^  J) 

(rleams  indistinctly  :  it  ig^ri^Q»  perchance  :  '     '  ^  C-^  f 

[Alitde  s1»p  asi3e  ;  and  listen  to  her  : 
But,  if  it  be  another,  do  not  now, 
pray  thee,  show  thyself. 
Da.  I  will  obey  thee. 

Scene  III. 

jgfcHAL^  J^ATHAK.  ^        {^    ^>' 
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(M.  Abhorr'd,  eternal  night,  wilt  thou  ne'er  vanish  ?  . 
Bu^  doth  the  sun,  indeed,  for  me  arise 
The  harbinger  of  joy  ?    Unhappy  1 1 
Who  in  an  everlasting  darkness  live  I — 
Hast  thou,  my  brother,  left  thy  bed  before  me  ? 
Yet,  certainly,  my  frame,  that  never  rests, 
"Was  most  e^austed.     But,  how  can  J  rft«t  ^ 
On  easy  pillQ^-idule.pji^flìe.)xard.fìftrtb, 
^ftlììflh'd,  fH^gR^^"^,  witrlìiTì  t^^  dens 
Of  cruel  beasts,  and  watched  by  amtush'd  foes, 
My  loved  onfi  ji^s  ?    Ah,  father,  fiercer  far 
Than  wiVning  monsters  of  the  wilderness  ! 
Hard-hearted  Saul  !     Thou  takest  from  thy  child 
Her  husband,  and  thou  takest  not  her  life  ? — 
Hear  me,  my  brother  ;  here  no  more  1*11  tarry  : 
'Twill  be  a  noble  deed,  if  thou  go  with  me  ; 
But,  if  thou  go  not,  I  alone  will  venture 

His  footsteps  to  trPlffl  nnt  •    "*"  *^^  re>anl:sTAÌÌ 

~  _^  ad .  my  Da^d.  or  to  suffeiLdeath. 

Jon.  p^^i^^JOu^E^wS^,;  anfi  ÒXJ  thy  tear»; 
f  FAja£sJgt jG^boa^^pL  our  Òavid  come  . . . 
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Mi,  What  say'st  thou  ?   Can  he  e'er  approach  the  plaoe 

Which  Saul  inhabits?  .  . . 

Jon,  David  will  be  drawn, 

Drawn  irresistibly  by  his  fond  heart, 

And  his  unswerving  constancy,  to  seek 

The  place  where  Jonathan  and  Michal  dwell. 

Dost  thou  not  think  that  his  prevailing  love 

Can  bid  defiance  to  the  pow'r  of  fear  ? 
^Auiwouldst  thou  wonder,  if  he  dared  come  hither? 
1     Mi.  0, 1  should  tremble  for  his  life . . .  But  yet, 
I  The  seeing  him  would  make  me  . .  . 

Jon.  And  if  he 

'  Fear'd  nothing  ?  .  .  .  And  should  he  with  arguments 
;  Defend  his  unexpected  daring  ? — Saul, 

Less  terrible  in  his  adversity 

Than  in  prospeAty,  bewildered  stands, 
^  His  strength  mistrusting;  this  thou  knowest  well  : 

Since  the  invincible  right  hand  of  David 

For  him  disperses  not  the  hostile  ranks, 
;.Saul  fears  ;  but,  arrogant,  he  speaks  it  not. 

Each  of  us  in  his  face  can  well  discern 

That  hopes  of  triumph  are  not  in  his  heart. 
>^erc)iance jtfus^m  gmeiLtJia JgQuld  see  thj  spouse. 
iBi.  YesTit  is  maybe  true  :  but  he  is  far  ;  . . . 

Ah  !  where  ?  . . .  and  in  what  state  ? . . .  Alas  !  .  .  . 

Jon,  «Sè's^^^  ^^®®» 

More  than  thou  thinkest.  ~  ' 

Mi.  Heav'ns  ! . . .  why  mock  me  thus  ?  . . . 
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Scene  IV. 

DAVID,   MICHAL,  JONATHAN. 

_^I)a._Thx:jpo]igfiigj!,tihjc^ 
1^.  0  voice  ! ...  0  sight  ! 

5 0  joy  !  .  .  .  I  cannot .  ,  .  speak. — Supreme  amazement  !  . 
I  And  is  it  true  .  .  .  that  I  at  last  embrace  thee  ?  .  .  . 

^o.  Beloved  wife  I . . .  Hard  has  my  absence  been  ! , . 
Death,  if  I*m  doom'd  to  meet  with  thee  to-day. 
By  all  who  love  me,  and  by  all  I  love, 
I  am  at  least  surrounded.    Better  die 
At  once,  than  languish  on  in  solitude  • 
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k  weary  life,  where  thou  by  none  art  loved, 

And  where  thou  1  ovest  none*     Thou  thiiBty  sword 
i^Of  Saul,  I  here  expect  thee  ;  take  my  life  : 
jBBere  will  my  eye«  at  ieaet  be  closed  in  death 
f  ^bj  my  beloved  wife  ;  my  liiribs  composed  ; 
Jbii  bathed  by  her  with  tears  of  geoumo  grief. 

Ml  My  David  ! . . ,  Thou  at  once  the  eource  and  end 

Of  all  my  hopes  ;  ah,  may  thy  coming  hero 

To  me  bo  joyful  I     God,  who  rescued  thee 

From  such  prodigiona  oft-repeated  dangers, 
fk£es tores  thee  not  to  ub  in  vain  to-day  . . , 
^KSf  with  what  strength  thy  sight  alone  inepirea  me  Ì 
^^So  much  I  trembled  for  thee  when  remote  j 

Almost  I  C5ease  to  tremble  for  thee  now  . , , 

But;  what  du  I  behold  ?    In  what  uncouth      (*•  HC 

And  Ba vage  garmen t  wrapt,  ihe  dawn  of  day 

BispTl ja  thee  to  my  eyes  ?     H^Jiaog^d-for  champion  ; 

go^  art_tliou  stripped  of  ev^rj"  oruajneuT? 

No  more  thou  wear  if  that  robe  of  gilded  purple. 

Which  these  hands  wrought  for  thee  1    In  all  this  squalor, 

Who  would  deem  thee  the  monarch's  son-in-law  ? 

Thou  eeem'jst  a  vulgar  warrior,  and  no  more, 

By_±hy  accoutrements. 

Da.  We're  in  the  camp  : 

(Not  in  the  eenti-e  of  a  timid  court  ; 

I  Tlie  common  garment,  and  the  shai-pen^d  sword, 

j  Are  most  befitting  here.     I  am  resolved 

Tixiay  once  more  in  the  Philistines'  blood 

My  i^rmente  to  impnrplo.     Thou,  meanwhile, 

^ely  wi tF  me^n  laraera  mighty  God, 

Who  from  destruction  can  deliver  me, 
deserve  not  death, 
Jon,  Behold,  the  day 

Is  fully  now  roveaVd  :  to  linger  here 

Thon  canst  not  with  impunity  persist. 

Ttlthough,  perchance,  thou  comest  opportunely, 

Still  it  behove»  thee  to  advance  with  caution. — 

Jlaeb  morn  we  are  accustom 'd  at  this  hour 

n'n  T.-,.T;.f  iT^Jatheri- we  will  scrutinilo 
i  O'à&j  is  governM  and  possees'd 
'iistemper'd  hnmer  ;  by  degrees 
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We  will  ^pare  him,  if  Cfocasioii  smiles, 

!For  thy  reception  jimd  will  take  good  care 

That  no  one  first  to  him  mj^lignautly 

Reports  thy  reappearance.     Thou,  meanwhile, 

Keep  thyself  fieparate  ;  lest  any  one 

Should  reco^ize  thee  here,  and  then  betray  thee  ; 

And  Ahuer  even  cauiie  thee  to  he  slain. 

Lower  the  visor  of  thy  helmet  :  mix 

Among  the  undiatinguiah*d  warriors  here. 

And,  unobserved,  await  till  I  return 

To  thee,  or  send  for  thee  , ,  * 
ML  Amongthe  warriorB, 

How  caa. my  David  l>o  «i  ncvHM?     what  eye 
^qual  to  his  from  'neatli  IIlii  In  Irac^t  darts? 

Who  wields  a  sword  that  may  with  hia  compare  ? 

And  whose  arms  clang  with  such  a  martial  sound? 

Ah,  no  I  my  love,  'twere  better  thou  wert  hid, 

Till  I  return  to  thee.     Unhappy  1  ! 

Scarce  found,  must  I  surrender  thee  already  ? 

But  only  for  an  instant  ;  after  that, 
J'^ever,  no  never,  will  I  leave  thee  more. 

Yet  first  would  I  see  thee  concealVl  in  safety. 

Behold  \  dost  thou  not  see  a  spacious  cave 

In  the  recesses  of  this  gloomy  wood  ? 

There  oft  have  T  invoked  thee,  from  the  world 

fetired,  and  sigh'd  for  thee,  and  thought  on  thee  ; 

There  with  my  bitter  tears  have  I  bedew'd 

The  rugged  stones  :  in  this  conceal  thyself, 

Till  the  time  come  when  thou  shouldst  show  thyself. 
Da,  In  all  things,  Michal,  I  would  yield  to  thee. 

00  in  implicit  trust  :  I  am  impelled 

By  a  sure  instinct  ;  I  at  random  act  not  ; 

1  love  you  both  ;  for  your  sakea  do  I  live  : 
And  in  Jehovah  only  I  confide. 
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This  dawn  how  beautiful  I     To-day  the  sun   />    ^"^ 

1  not"  m  Bl(5(5dy  mantle  wrapt  ;  ' 

le  séèmis'tò  promise  a  propitious  day. — 

)'W2"pasJ;. ^[ears  !  where  are  ye  now  all  fled?^ 

Saufnever  from  his  martial  bed,  till  now, 
/Kose  in  the  camp,  without  the  certain  trust 
(  That,  ere  at  eve  his  pillow  he  resumed, 

He  should  be  victor. 

Ah.  Wherefore  now,  0  king,    '/^^>  4./^ 

Dost  thou  despair?    Hast  thou  not  heretofore 

Discomfited  Philistia's  pride  ?     The  later 

That  thou  beginn'st  this  fight — this  Abner  tells  thee — 

The  nobler,  fuller,  triumph  thou  shalt  win. 
Sa.  0  Aliser,  with  what  difPrent  eyes  do  youth  ♦'::  O 

And  hoary  age  contemplate  the  èvèhfs"  ~ * 

ÒrMnaniife  !  "When  with  a  well-knit  arm 

Igra^'^jSTjEhis  "ponderoiis  and  gnarled  spear, 

Wiuch  now  1  scarce  can  wield  ;  I  ill  coQCS^iyod 

The  jppssibility  of  self-mistrufit .  .  . 
CBut,  I  have  now  not  only  lost  my  youth  ...  | 

Ah  I  were  but  the  invincible  right  hand 

Of  God  still  with  me  !  ...  or  with  me  at  least 

I^vid,  my  champion  lost  !  . .  . 
~  Ah.  What  then  are  we  ? 

Perchance  without  him  we  no  longer  conquer  ? 

If  I  thought  that,  I  never  would  unsheathe 

My  sword  again,  except  to  pierce  my  heart. 

"Hp-in'd^who  IS  the  first,  the  only  cause 

Of  alTthy  misadventures  .  .'.  ' 
Sa,   "" Ah  I  not  so  : 

AlljByiP^l*™i*^®s  may  be  referr'd 

Tola JiLQfel&6Mfur(»use  7 .  .  And  what  ?  Wouldst  thou 

Conceal  ìSoffiVméjlihe  horror  of  my  state  ? 

Ah  !  were  I  not  a  father,  as  I  am, 

Alas  I  too  certainly,  of  much-loved  children,  .  • . 
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SKould  I  desire  life,  victory,  or  throne  ? 

I  slioiild  already,  and  a  long  time  since, 

Headlong  have  ca^t  myet^lf  'mid  hostile  swords  : 

I  ahould  already  thna  at  least  at  once 

Have  closed  the  fearful  life  that  I  drag  on. 
tHow  many  years  have  pasa'd  now^  since  a  smile 

IV as  seen  to  play  npon  my  lips  ?     My  childreU- 

Whom  Iso  dear  J  y  love,  ii"  they  cai^^ss  me^ 

JjlQgt^  fregnentlg^'i  n  fTame  myjieart  to  i;age  .  ,  , 
|Ever  ini])atieiii^  fierce,  difiinrb^SraScTwrathful  ; 

1^  am  a  hnrden  to  myfself  and  others  ; 

nrpoa'ce  1  wiKh  for  ^ar,  in  war  for  peaee  i 

f  01  Hon  conecaFd  I  drink  in  ev'ry  unp  ; 
l^jwVi^  fnund  I  see  ajL  enemy  ;  ;      '^.      '*. 

The  BOftest  carpets  of  Assyria  seem  v  *  '"  '^ 

Plantad  with  thorns  to  my  untimet  limbs  ; 

Anguish  is  m  j  short  sleep  ;  my  dreams  are  terror. 

What  more  ?  who  wonld  believe  it  ?  war's  lend  trumpet 

Speaks  to  my  ears  in  an  appalling  voice  ; 

The  tninipot  fills  the  heart  of  Saiid  with  fear.  

Thou  seeest  clearly  that  vSauFs  tottVing  house 

Is  desolate,  bereft  of  all  its  splendor  ; 

Thou  sce'st  that  Grod  hatli  caNt  me  off  for  ever. 
.  And  thou,  thyself,  (too  well  thou  know'st  the  ti-uth,) 

Dost  sometimes,  as  thou  art*  appear  to  me 

My  kinsman,  champion,  and  ray  real  friend, 

The  leader  of  my  armies,  the  support 

Of  my  renoTvTi  ;  and  sometimes  dost  appear 

The  interested  minion  of  a  court, 

Hostile,  invidious,  crafty,  and  a  traitor  .  .  . 

Ah,  Now,  iriaul,  that  then  hast  thus  regained  thy  reason 

Do  thou,  I  pray  thee,  to  thy  mind  recall 

Each  past  transaction  1     Art  thou  not  aware 

That  all  thejwpund^of  thy  afflicted  heart 

From  l^ama  spi'i ng;  yca^  from  the  dwelling  spring 

Of  RamiTs  many  prophets  ?    AVho  to  thee 

First  daretl  to  say,  that  God  had  cast  thee  off? 

The  daring,  turbulent,  ambitious  Sf^muel, 

The  crafty,  doting  priest  ;  whose  palsying-  words 

His  sycophantic  worshippers  repeat. 

The  royal  wreath,  which  he  thought  his,  he  Baw 
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Glitt'ring  upon  thy  bnni^'l|9lft  JÌ>alous  eyes. 

Already  he  accounted  i^èhAr£(^ 

Around  his  hoary  loclrii;  %Hfei  lo  !  the  voice, 

At  once  unanimous,  and  loud  spoken, 

Of  Israel's  people,  to  the  wind  dispersed 

His  wishes,  and  a  warrior  king  preferred. 

This  is  thy  crime,  this  only.     Hence,  when  thou 

Ceasedst  to  be  subordinate  to  him, 

He  ceased  to  call  thee  the  elect  of  God. 

This,  this  alone  at  first  disturbed  thy  reason  : 

And  then  the  eloquence  inspired  of  David 

The  injury  completed.     He  in  arms 

Was  valiant,  I  deny  it  not  ;  but  still 

He  was  implicitly  the  tool  of  8amuel  ; 

And  fitter  for  the  altar  than  the  camp  : 

In  arm,  a  warrior  ;  but  in  heart,  a  priest. 

0rev^"'advgntitioTi8  ornamerit        ^ 

Be  truth  divested  ;  thou  dost  know  the  truth. 

I  from  thy  blood  am  sprung  ;  what  constitutes 

Thy  glory,  constitutes  my  glory  too  : 

5nt  David,  no,  can  never  raise  himself, 

ifTist  he  tread  not  Saul  beneath  his  feet. 
I    '^Sa.  David  ?  .  ^.  I  hate  him  .  .  .  But  yet  I  to  him 

I  Have  yieldeà  as*a' consort  my  own  daughter  .  .  . 

;  Ah  I  thou  canst  never  know. — That  self-same  Voice, 

j  Imperative  and  visionary  voice, 

:  Which  as  a  youth  my  nightly  slumbers  broke, 

i  When  I  in  privacy  obscurely  lived 

;  Far  from  the  throne,  and  all  aspiring  thoughts  ; 
:  For  many  nights  that  self-same  voice  hath  been 
:  Tremendous,  and  repell'd  me,  thundering  forth, 
;  Like  the  deep  roaring  of  the  stormy  waves  : 
"  Depart,  depart,  0  Saul ..."    The  sacred  aspect, 
The  venerable  aspect  of  the  prophet, 
WJbich  Ihad  seen  in^dreamsTbeiòre  he  had 
Infide  maiulBst  that  Qod  ha3  chosen  me 
For.  Jarael!s  king  :  that  Samuel,  in  a  dream. 
Now  with  far  diffrent  aspect  I  Ijehold. 
I,  from  a  hoUow,  deep,  and  dreadful  valley, 
Behold  him  sitting  on  a  radiant  mount  :  .     ,        . 

David  is  humbly  prostrate  at  his  feet  : 
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"'  of  David:  ' 
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TJ^ aacred  proghet  ou  hi 

IW^ol^on  ;  and'irith  t 

Kstending  to  my  head  a  » 

He  anatcheB  from  my  l>ri'v\ 

AjgÌLTieeTcB  to  piai  ^^  it    hi  tin 
I    But^  wouldtìt  tlicju  ttiink  it?  I) j^vul prostrate  Mlfl^ 
f    Wjtbjgiteotia  geature,  at  the  pro^Eet  a JeeX 

RéfiiBÌJQ^to_  receive  It  ;  and  he  weeps, 

.Snd  cries,  and  intercedes  so  fervently^ 
I    That  he  refita  it  on  my  head  at  last .  .  ,  ^^^  *^^  *^ 

V^ .  ^^^0  apectacle  !  0  Davirl,  generous  David  !       trkj-.-vii'i 

ìltjmJHòu  art  j'et  obedient  to  tTiy  \'mv^  ?  *  ^JV^r; 

My  son?  my  faithful  stilyect?  and  my  friend?!!  '.'^/"'^^i^! 

Distraction  !    VVoiildst  thou  take  from  me  my  crown  ?       * 

Thon,  who  daredst  do  it,  insolent  old  man, 
/      Tremhle  .  ,  ,  Who  art  thou  ?  ,  ,  ,  Let  him  die  at  once, 

"Who  e*en  cx>nceived  the  thought  .  ,  . — Alas,  alas  ! 

I  rave  like  one  dietractei]  -  *  .  "      ' 

Ah,  Let  him  die^ 

Lftt  David  only  die  :  and  wìti.  him  vanish 
I   DrMiins,  terrors,  omens,  and  distresses. 

Scene  U, 

JONATHAN,  HIClfAL,  SAUL,  ABPfER. 

J(m,  Peace 

Be  with  the  king. 

ML  And  God  be  with  my  father. 

Su.  <  .  ♦  Grief  always  is  with  me. — I  rose  to-day. 
Before  my  customed  hour,  in  joyfid  hope  .  . , 
But,  like  a  vapor  of  the  desert,  hop© 
Hath  dieappear'd  already, — 0  my  son, 
Wlmt  boots  it  now  the  battle  to  defer  ? 
To  dread  defeat  is  worse  than  to  endure  it  \ 
And  let  ua  once  endm-e  it.     Letjus  fight 
To-dayj  J_willit. 

<vJSk.  We  to-day  shall  conquer, 

■  Father,  reaume  thy  hopes  :  hope  never  shone 
I  With  more  authentic  brightness  on  thy  prospects. 
I  Ah,  ciilm  thy  loots  again  !  my  heart  ie  big 
With  presages  of  vit^tory.     This  plain 
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Shall  with  the  bodies  of  our  foes  be  cover'd  ; 
And  to  the  rav'nous  vultures  will  we  leave 
A  horrid  banquet .  . . 

Mi.  To  a  calmer  spot 

Within  thy  palace  we  will  soon  repair, 
O  father.     There,  amid  thy  palms  enthroned, 
Joyful  thyself,  thou,  by  restoring  to  her 
Her  much-loved  husband,  wilt  restore  to  life 
Thy  mournful  daughter  .  .  . 

Sa,  ...  Evermore  in  tears  ? 

Are-these,  indeed,  the  pleasing  objects  destined 
To  renovate  SauFs  languid,  withered  mind  ? 
Art  thou  a  solace  thus  to  my  distress  ? 
Daughter  of  tears,  depart;  go;  leave  me;  hence! 

ML  Alas  ! . .  .  Thou  wouldst  not,  father,  that  I  wept  ? . . . 
Father,  and  who  in  everlasting  tears 
Kow  keeps  me,  if  not  thou  ?  . . . 

Jon,  Eefrain  ;  wouldst  thou 

Be  irksome  to  thy  father  ? — Saul,  take  comfort  : 
A  minister  of  war  and  victory 
Stands  in  the  camp  ;  a  spirit  of  salvation. 
With  dawning  light  descended  from  the  skies. 
Which  o*er  all  Israel's  host  will  spread  to-day 
His  brooding  wings.     A  certainty  of  conquest, 
E'en  on  thy  heart,  will  quickly  be  impress'd. 

Sa.  Now,  p'rhaps,  thou  wouldst  that  I  should  take  a 
part 
In  thy  weak  transports  ?  I  ? — ^What  victory  ? 
What  spirit  nnnriffl?  .  .  .  Let  ua  ajj  weep.     To-day 
That  venerable  oak,  torn  up,  will  show 
Its  squalid  roots,  where  heretofore  it  spread 
Its  stately  branches  to  the  gales  of  Heaven. 
All,  all  is  weeping,  tempest,  blood,  and  death  : 
Kend,  fend  your  gànhénts;  scatter  on  yoiir'hair 
Polluting  dust.     Yes,  this  day  is  the  last  ; 
To  us,  the  final  day*. 

Ah.  Oft  have  I  said  it  : 

Your  importuning  presence  evermore 
Eedoubles  his  fierce  pangs. 

Mi.  And  what  ?  Must  we 

Leave  our  beloved  father?  . . . 
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J(m.  At  his  Bide 

Preeumeet  thou  alone  to  itand?  Dost  thou 
Presume  that  in  thy  hands  ?  . . . 

Sa.  What,  what  is  thia  ? 

Rage  sits  upon  the  faces  of  my  children  ? 
WKo,  who  nas  wronged  them?    Aliner,  thou  perchance? 
These  are  niy  blood;  doat  know  it  notE-  -I^^lS&inenjber  . 

Jon,  Ah  J  j^^  I  we  are  thy  hlood  ;  and  for  thy  sake 
Hold  ourselves  ready  all  oui*  blood  to  shed  * .  - 

ML  Father,  when  I  of  thee  my  cgnsort  ieek, 
Am  I  by  eelflBh  love  alone  impelled  ? 
1  ask  of  thee  the  champion  of  thy  people, 
The  terror  of  Philistia,  thy  defender. 
In  thy  disconsolate  fantastic  houra. 
And  ijxlh^fatal  presages  of  death, 
A^X  did  not  David  sometimes  solace  thee 
With  his  celestial  music  ?     Was  not  he 
A  very  beam  of  joj  across  thy  darkness  ? 

Jon.  And  I  ;  thou  knowest,  if  I  wear  a  sword  ; 
But,  what  boots  that,  if  the  resounding  steps 
Of  IstaeFs  warrior  to  mj  steps  give  not 
The  law  supreme  ?     Should  we  of  iighting  speak, 
Were  David  here  ?     We  had  already  conquer'd. 

~8a.  0  Jiiops  long  past  ! .  _  0  m y  illustnouB  days 
Of  joyful  triumph  ! . . ,  Lo  I  they  throng  before  me, 
Tnumphaat  images  of  past  euecess. 
I  from  the  camp  retui-n,  with  bloody  sweat 
All  covor'd,  and  M^itli  lionorable  dust  : 
In  mj  extinguish'd  pride,  behold,  I  walk  ; 
And  praises  to  the  Lord  ...  I,  praise  the  Lord  ?  , . ,  - 
The  ears^f  God  are  closed  against  my  voice  ; 
tónte  is  my  lip  . . ,  WheircJiaJs^LglorT  ?_whei'e, 
^^ere  IB  thg^ %^^^^  ^^  ^J  ^^^^  eneSes  ?  . ,  / 

Joti,  TIiou  wouTdst'  Imveall  in  David  , . . 

ML  But,  with  thee  \ 

David  is  not^  0  no  :  to  banishment 
Thou  drov'st  him  from  thy  presence^  sough t*8t  his  death , 
David,  thy  son  \  thy  noblest  ornament  j 
Modest  and  docile  ;  more  than  lightning  swift 
To  serve  thee  ;  and  in  loving  thee  more  warm, 
Than  thy  own  children.     Father,  ah  !  desist . , , 
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Sa.  Tears  from  my  eyea  are  gustiing  ?    Who  hatb  thus 
Torcad  me  to  tmaccugtom'd  tendemeSB? 
liSTmè  dry  up  my  eyea* 

Ah.  I  coimeel  thee, 

O  Mng,  to  thy  pavilion  to  withdraw. 
Thy  marfihaird  forces,  ready  for  the  comlmt. 
Ere  long  I  will  display  to  theo.     Now  come  * 
A^d/bejaamiicfìd-tliftt  nothing  is  in  David , 


Scene  in.      .^^J^^AO  fif\lhrJr 


DAVID,   8ATJL,  ABNER-JONATHAN,  MICHAL, 

hia  inng<igiice. 

What^olaee? 
an,  0  HeaVns! 

Jon.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

M.  Audacious  , . . 

Jon.  Father . 

M.  Father,  he  ia  my  spouse  ;  to  me  thou  gav'at  him. 
Sa,  0  what  a  sight  is  this  [ 
Da,  O  Saul,  my  king  I 

Thou  dost  demand  this  head  ;  for  a.  long  time      '  *  ♦ 
AliQ^dy  hast  thou  sought  it;  here  it  ìb  ; 
Sever  it  now,  'tis  thine. 

Sa.  What  do  I  hear?... 

O  David, , .  *  David  f     In  thee  speaks  a  God  : 
to-day  doth  uaKer  tEee  to  me  ,~^ 
1         Ua.  Ygs,  monarch  ;  He  Who  ts  the  only  God  ; 
IJ  He,  who  in  El  ah  prompted  me  to  meet, 
R  Although  a  sìnpling^  and  yet  inexpert, 
I      The  menacing  colossal  arrogance 

Of  fierce  Goliath,  clad  in  mail  completo  : 

That  God,  who  theuce  on  thy  wide-dreaded  arms 

HeapM  victory  on  victory  ;  and  who. 

Always  in  Hi  a  designs  inscrutable, 

Chose,  as  an  instrument,  my  hand  obscure 

For  signal  exploits  :  hither  now  that  God 

Doth  usher  me  to  thee,  with  victory. 

Kow,  as  thou  likcst  best,  a  simple  warrior. 

Or  leader  of  thy  bands,  if  I  deserve 

guch  a  distinction,  take  me.     On  the  earth 
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PìrstlBttìiT  foes  be  etrewiri^-ty  ilie  keen  breath 
Of  nortteiiQbTasts  be  all  the  cloufla  dispersed, 
That  gather  in  dark  maeses  round  thy  throne  : 
Thon  aftfìrwarda,  O-Saul,  with  death  shal^^aj*.  ine. 
NóTone  faint  struggle,  not  a  single  though tj 
Should  my  death  cost  thee.     Thou»  0  king,  ahalt  say  : 
*'  Bo  David  slain  :"  and  Abner  instantlj 
Shall  slay  me,^ — I  will  graap  nor  sword  nor  shield  ; 
Within  the  palace  of  my  Bov'reign  lord 
All  weapons  misbecome  me,  saving  patieuce, 
Humility,  and  prayers,  and  passive  love. 
And  innocence.     I  ought,  if  God  so  will. 
To  perish  as  thy  eon,  not  as  thy  foe. 
Thus  was  the  son  of  the  first  ancestor 
Of  leraera  people  ready  to  resign. 
On  the  great  mount,  his  sacrificial  blood  ; 
^o  disobedient  word  or  sign  escaped  him  ; 
Already  had  his  father  raised  one  hand 
To  slay  him,  while  he  fondly  kis8*d  the  other. — 
Saul  gave  my  life  ;  Saul  takes  that  life  away  : 
Through  him  I  gain*d  renown,  through  him  I  lose  it  : 
JEe^made  me  great,  and  now  he  makes  me  nothing. 

jSa?  Oj  what  a  thick  mist  from  my  aged  eyes 
Those    ^gor^    disperse  !      What    voice    sounds    in 
^k^  heart  T .  .  . — 

David,  thou  speak  est  as  a  man  of  valor^ 
^    ^S^^iant  were  thy  deeds  ;  but,  blind  with  pri.d^ 
Thgu  dar'dst  despise  me  afterwards  \  dar*dst  raise 
Thygelf  above  me  ;  to  my  praise  pretend,  \  ^; 

.ffiod  clothe  thyself  with  my  reflected  light, 
Andj  were  I  not  thy  king,  does  it  become 
A  warrior  young  to  scorn  an  aged  warrior  ? 
Thou,  great  lq  all  things,  wert  not  so  in  this. 
Of  thee  the  daughters  of  my  people  sang  : 
I  "  David,  the  valiant,  his  ten  thousands  slew  ; 

\tfy  I  "S^iil  bI^^  bis  thousands."     To  my  inmost  heart, 
David,  thou  woundodst  mo.    Why  saidst  thou  not  : 
*■■  Saul,  in  his  j-outh,  not  only  slew  a  thousand, 
*'  But  many  thousands  ;  he  the  warrior  is  ; 
*'  Me  he  created  "  ? 

Da*  I  indeed  said  this  ,- 
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But  tìioeej  who^to  thy  hearing  jgam'd.aqqess, 
Mor^  loTidly  one3T^*Too  powerful  Ì8  David  : 
**'ln  aìl  ittèti'a  moTitlil^'aiid  m  the  hearts  of  manv; 
"  If  thou  J  Saul,  Blay  Jxim  not,  who  wiU  reatrain  him  ?  '* — 
■  niWjth  leas  of  art,  and  more  of  verity^ 

^'    What  said  not  Abner  to  the  king  ?  :  "  Ah,  David 
"  Too  much  EUTpasses  me  ;  hence  I  abhor  him  ; 
"Hence  envy,  fear  him  ;  hence  I  wish  him  dead." 
Ah.  Miscreant  I  the  day  that  thou  clandeatinely 
I    Didst  with  thy  prophets  traitVously  cabal  ; 
When  for  thy  monarch  thou  didst  spread  in  secret 
^     Infamous  snares  ;  when  shelter  thou  didst  seek 
A.    E'en  in  the  bosom  of  Philistia's  sons  ; 

I    And  spending  days  profane  with  foes  impure, 
I    Didst  meanwhile  with  domestic  traitors  hold 
\_A  aecret  jSQmjjiertie  t^  now,  do  I  perchance 
Only  allege  this  ?  or  didst  thou  not  do  it  ? 
At  first,  who  more  installed  thee  than  myself 
Within  thy  monarch's  heart?     Who  prompted  him 
giSBon-in-law  to  make  thae?     Abner  only  _  .  . 
m,  *Twas  I  :  I  at  my  father  s  hand  obtained 
David  as  consort  ;  his  I  sought  to  he  ; 
I,  smitten  by  hia  virtues*     He  inspired 
My  earliest  sighs  ;  the  idol  of  my  heart» 
My  hope  J  my  life  v^ras  he,  and  he  alone* 
Although  disguised  in  base  obscurity, 
Eeduced  to  poverty,  yet  evermore 
David  had  been  more  welcome  to  my  heart. 
Than  any  prond  king  whom  the  east  adores. 

Sa.  But  thou,  0  David,  eanet  thou  controvert 
The  charges  Abner  brings  ?    Didst  thou  not  Bcek  V 
[  \     A  shelter  in  Philistia?    IMdst  thou  not     ^-. 
k^    8cW^n^my  "people  seeds  of  black  revolt? 
'        ffast  ttiOTi  not  plotted  many  times  to  take 
Thy  monarch's  life,  thy  second  father^a  life? 

Ba,  Bd^old  i  this  border  of  thy  royal  garment  > 
Answers  for  me.  ^-Bost  recognize  it,  thou  ? 
Tate  it;  exSirmio  it. 

Sa.  Give  it  to  me. 

What  do  I  see  ?    'Tis  mine  ;  assuredly  .  .  . 
Whence  didst  thou  take  it  ?  .  .  . 
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Da,  From  tliyeelf  I  took  it. 

With  ttifi  my  sword,  from  off  thj  royal  robe. 
My  own  kanda  severed  it. — Eemember'st  thou 
En-gedi  ?     There,  where  barbaroualy  thou 
Piirsuodat  me^  a  baiiieh'd  man,  to  death  ; 
There  waa  I,  in  the  cave,  that  from  the  foimt 
Derivea  its  name,  a  friendless  fugitive  ; 
There,  thoii  alone,  thy  warriors  having  stationed 
To  guard  the  rugged  entrance  of  the  cave, 
On  downy  pillows,  in  calm  quietness, 
Didst  close  thine  eyes  in  sleep  ,  .  .  Didst  thou,  0  Heav'na 
With  rancorous  and  bloody  thoughts  inflamed, 
Yet  slumber  there?    Thou  see^st  how  mighty  Ood 
Defeats  the  schemes  of  human  subtlety  ! 
There  with  impunity  I  might  have  slain  thee, 
And  by  another  issue  have  escaped  : 
This  border  of  thy  robe  sufficiently 
Proves  this  to  thee.     Behold  thee,  thou  a  king, 
A  haughty  and  a  great  one,  in  the  midst 
Of  arm*d  battalionjs,  fallen  in  the  hands 
Of  the  prosr.ribed  calumniated  youth  .  .  , 
Abner,  the  valiant  Abner,  where  was  he  ? 
Thus  does  he  guard  thy  life  ?    Thus  serve  his  king  ? 
Thou  see'st  in  whom  thou  hast  reposed  thy  trust  ; 
And  against  whom  thou  hast  thine  anger  tiim'd. — ■ 
Kow,  art  thou  satisfied?    Now  hast  thou  not, 
Saul,  of  my  heart  proofs  incontestable, 
And  of  my  fealty  and  innocence  ? 
l^ot  proofs  persuasive  of  the  little  love. 
Of  the  malignant  and  invidious  rage, 

'the  precfirious  vigilauce  of  Abner  ? .  .  . 

Sa,  My  son,  thou  hast  prevail'd  ; , , .  thou  hast  prevaiFd. 

bner,  do  thou  behold  him  ;  and  be  dumb- 

ML  OjoyI 

Da.  0  jEather  !  •  ,  . 

** — Mm.  0  auspicious  day  ! 

1,  0  husband  I  ,  ,  . 

Sa,  Yes,  this  is  a  day  of  joy, 

A  day  of  restitution  and  of  triumph. 

I  will  that  thou  to-day  command  my  armies  : 

Abner,  oppose  not  ;  for  I  will  it  so* 
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Let  no  contention  Hwixt  yon  two  arise^ 
Except  an  emulation  which  shall  slay 
Most  of  onr  enemies.     Thon^  Jonathan, 
Beside  the  'brother  of  thy  heart  shalt  fight  ; 
Pavid  to  me  is  ^matsLfox. thy  life  ; 
Asd  thon  art  mJor  his. 

Jon.  Wten  David  leads 

armies  J  God  Himself  becomes  onr  snrety. 
Mi.  God  doth  restore  thco  to  me  ;  He  will  save  the©  > 
Sa.  Let  this  siiiEce,     Before  the  fight  begins» 
Come  to  the  tent,  0  son,  a  little  while, 
And  rest  thy  wearied  limbs.     Thy  spouse  beloved 
Shall  soothe  the  long  affliction  of  thy  absence  : 
With  her  own  hands  meanwhile  shall  she  provide 
And  minister  thy  food.     Myidaii^tei^jQowi 
Bepairjn  p^t  (for  thou  alone  canst  do  it)  q»^f  p/fri^  y' 
l'ha  nnintiaided  errors  of  th^  father. 


ACT  m. 

Scene  I. 

DAVID.  ABNEE« 

Ah,  Behold  me  :  at  thy  summons  I  appear,   ^If^^v^ 
Ere  scarce  the  king  hath  from  the  Imnquet  risen, <^X  [f^ 

Da^X  wish'd  to  speak  to  thee  in  secret  here.  [ 

Ah,  Thou    wonldst    perchance    hear    of    the 
fight?,., 

Ba,  And  at  the  same  time  tell  thee,  that  thon'rt  not 
Subordinate  to  me  ;  that  both  alike 
Our  people  and  our  lawful  king  we  serve. 
And  Israel's  mighty  God,    Let  not  our  breasts 
Harbor  another  thought. 

Ak  I,  for  our  king, 

Prom  whose  blood  I  descend  ^  had  in  tìie  camp 
Already  brandish' d  my  ensanguined  e  word, 
Before  the  shrill  twang  of  thy  sling  was  heard  .  *  , 

Da,  The  monarch's  blood  runs  not  within  my  veins  ; 
My  deeds  arc  known  to  all  :  I  boast  not  of  them  ; 
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Abner  well  knows  them. — In  forget fulneee 
Let  tHem  be  buried  ;  only  recollect 
Thine  own  :  and,  rivalling  tby  former  fame, 
Seek  onlj  to  BiirpasB  thyself  to-day. 

Ah,  _X  h  i  th  ento-  bfil  i  fi  y ed  myself  the  Jfìadfli^ 
B^d  was  not  here  tben  :  T  ventured  hence 
To  oTder  all  things  for  the  victory  : 
Hear  what  I  ehoidd  have  done,  had  I  commanded, — 
Full  in  our  front,  from  north  to  south,  the  camp 
Of  the  Phili&tinea  fills  the  valley's  length. 
Behind  it  rigo  thick  bushes  ;  *tis  defended 
By  lofty  banks  in  front  :  eastward  His  flanked 
By  a  not  lofty  hill»  of  gentle  slope 
Towards  the  camp,  but  rough,  precipitousj 
Upon  the  other  side  ;  an  ample  outlet 
Lies  amid  mountains  to  the  west,  through  which 
By  a  vast  plain  the  traveller  may  go, 
Exempt  from  hindrance,  to  the  murmuring  sea. 
There,  if  we  thither  can  decoy  our  foes. 
Our  triumph  in  the  war  will  be  assured. 
But,  to  accomplish  that,  His  needful  first 
To  fei^  retreat.     In  three  battalions  formM» 
If  we  towards  the  valley's  left  side  bend, 
We  ahaO  in  front  encounter  their  right  flank. 
The  first  battalion  with  forced  march  advances, 
And  seems  to  fly  ;  the  second,  moving  slowly, 
Bemains  behind,  in  thin,  disordered  ranks, 
A  sure  temptation  to  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  a  hand  conspiououa  for  its  valor 
The  rugged  hil!  towards  the  east  has  gain'd. 
And  on  the  rear  of  the  invading  host 
Be-issues.     Thus  in  front  is  it  enclosed. 
Behind,  transversely  ;  and  behold  we  make 
A  dreadful,  universal  carnage  of  it. 

Da.  Equally  wise  and  valorous  art  thou. 
TfQthing;  O  Abner,  should  be  altered  now 
In  thy  arrangements.    Yalor  I  commend 
Wherever  found  :  a  soldier  I  will  he, 
And  not  a  leader  :  and  my  coming  hers 
SEall,  by  addition  of  a  sword  alone. 
Alter  thy  battle. 
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Ah,  David  ÌB  the  leader  : 

Bavid  is  master  of  our  armies.     Who 
C3omhats,  compared  with  him? 

J>a,  Who  less  indeed 

Should  stoop  to  jealousy  than  Abner,  since 
He  is  so  highly  gifted  ?    Excellent, 
However  I  behold  it,  is  thy  scheme* 
Myself  and  Jonathan  beside  the  tent 
Of  Saul  shaU  combat  ;  further,  towards  the  north» 
U^  shall  advance  ;  with  thouBand  chosen  men 
Zadok  the  eastern  eminence  shall  gain  ; 
And  thou,  with  greatest  numbers,  shall  command 
The  body  of  the  army. 

AK  This  to  the© 

Belongs  ;  it  is  the  place  of  honor. 

Da,  Hence 

I  place  thee  there. ^ As  yet  the  sun  aaoenda  ; 
Thou  ahalt  keep  all  in  steady  preparation  j 
But  till  the  fourth  hour  of  the  afternoon 
Be  not  the  trumpets  heard.     Thou  seeest  how 
A  furious  we^t  wind  blows  ;  the  dazzling  sun 
And  driven  dust  will,  to  wVda  the  cloee  of  day, 
Assist  otir  enterprìse» 

Ah,  Thou  speakest  wisely. 

Da.  Now,  go  I  command  :  and  do  not  from  thyself, 
With  base  and  courtly  artifice,  of  which 
Thou  shouldat  be  ignorant,  avert  that  praise, 
Which,  as  a  captain,  thou  bo  well  de^erveet. 

Scene  IL 

DAVID. 

Da*  The  order  of  the  fight  ia  wise  and  subtle. — 
But,  if  he  have  not  gained  hi  a  soldiers'  hearts, 
What  boots  the  foresight  of  a  general  ? 
Of  this  alone  is  Abner  destitute  ; 
And  this  to  me  God  giants.     To-day  we  conquer  ^ 
To-motrow  once  more  ^^11 1  leave  the  king  ; 
For  never  by  his  side  can  there  be  peace 
For  me  .  .  .  What  do  I  say?    New  victory 
Would  be  aaoribed  to  me  as  a  new  crime. 
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Scene  III. 

MICHALj   DATID, 

ML  My  Bpouae,  liaet  tLon  not  heard  ?    My  father  i 
KoBo  from  a  joyona  banquet,  when  towards  hiin 
Abiier  adTanced,  and  spake  to  Kim  an  instant  ; 
I  entered,  he  retired  ;  1  found  the  king 
TTonojager^whaTliB  iras;  '  -*— ^- 

T?S,  But  yet,  what  said  he  ? 

What  conldeat  thou  infer  ? ,  .  , 

ML  Juat  now  was  h& 

Devoted  to  our  oanae  ;  with  us  he  wept  ; 
Alternately  embraced  ns  ;  and  from  na, 
As  if  in  his  defenee,  he  prophesied 
A  race  of  fa  tore  heroes  i  he  appeared 
To  us,  as  he  said  this,  mar©  than  a  father  : 
More  than  a  king  he  now  appears  to  me. 

Dm.  Ah  !  do  not  weep,  O  wife,  before  the  time  ; 
Saul  is  the  king  ;  his  will  in  us  must  be 
Accomplished.     So  that  he  to-day  may  lose  not 
Thejmttle  ;  let  him  'gainst  myself  to-morrow 
BesumeTis^rlfel  thoughts  ;  Iwijl  reaume 
My  abject  state,  my  bitter  banishment. 
My  fìigitivo  and  apprehensive  life. 
Hj  true  and  only  death  will  be  to  leave  thee  : 
And  yet  ì  ought  to  do  it ,  .  ,  Ah,  vain  hopes  Ì 
Ah,  nuptial  ties  for  thee  how  inaiiHpioious  ! 
Another  spouse  a  happy  regal  state 
Had  given  thee  ;  and  I  deprive  thee  of  it. 
Unhappy  II,,.  Nor  eanst  thou  make  me  now. 
Thy  ever  fugitive  and  homeless  consort, 
The  father  of  a  numerous  blooming  offspring  .  .  * 

ML  Ah,  no  !  we  never  shall  again  be  parted  ; 
^o  one  shall  dare  to  rend  thee  from  my  breast, 
I  never  will  return,  no,  never  in  ore, 
To  that  unhappy  life  which  I  dragg'd  on 
Deprived  of  thee  :  the  tomb  shall  sooner  hold  me, 
I  languished  in  that  palace  of  despair, 
Alone  and  weeping,  through  the  tedious  days  ; 
The  shades  of  night  with  dreadful  dreams  were  fraught, 
^ow,  I  beheld  my  cruel  father's  sword 
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Suspended  o*er  thy  head  i  thy  voioe  I  heard 
FerHURsive,  weeping,  suppli eating,  fit 
To  drive  all  cruel  feelings  from  the  hreast  ; 
And  yet  the  barbarous  Saul,  in  epite  of  this. 
Plunged  in  thy  heart  the  dagger  :  now,  I  saw  thee 
*Mid  secret  labyrinths  of  darksome  caTes, 
Making  thy  couch  of  the  unyielding  flint  ; 
While  at  the  motion  of  each  rustling  leaf 
Thy  faint  heart  trembled  ;  and  thou  Bought'st  another  ; 
And  thence  another  ;  yet  without  onoo  finding 
A  place  of  rest,  or  (luietness,  or  friends  ; 
Sick,  anxions,  w^eary  .  ,  ,  worn  with  parching  thirst .  .  . 
Heavens  ! ,  , .  How    tell    my    anguish,    doubts,    long 
trembling  ?— 
Jlo  more,  no,  never  will  I  leave  thee  ;  never  ,  .  . 

Da,  Thou  tortures t  my  heart  :  ah,  cease  ! .  *  .  This  day 
To  blood  is  consecrated,  not  to  tears. 

MÙ  Provided  that  an  obstacle  to-day 
Arise  not  to  thy  fighting,     I  fear  not 
The  fight  on  thy  account  ;  thou  hast  a  shield 
Proof  against  all  assaults,  Almighty  Uod  ; 
But  I  am  fearful  lest  perfidious  Abner 
Frustrate  on  thy  account,  or  intercept 
The  victory  to-day. 

Da,  And  what  ?  did  Saul 

Appear  to  thee  to  hesitate  to  trnst 
The  conduct  of  the  enterpriBe  to  me  ? 

Mi,  I  heard  not  that  ;  but  sternly  did  he  fi'own, 
And  whispered  to  himself  X  know  not  what 
Of  trait' roufl  priests  ;  of  strangers  in  the  camp  ; 
Of  simulated  virtue  .  .  ,  Broken,  dark, 
Mournful,  tremendous  words,  to  her  who  is 
Hie" wife  of  David  and  the  child  of  Saul. 

T5fl.  behold  him  :  let  us  hear. 

ML  Just  God  !  I  pray  Thee, 

Succor  to-day  Thy  amseorated  servant  : 
Confgtind  blasphemers  ;  give  my  lather  light  ; 
Protect  my  husband  ;  and  defend  Thy  people. 
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Scene  IV. 

SAUL,  JONATHAN,   MICIIAL,   DATID» 

Jon,  All  corno»  beloved  father  ;  to  thy  thoughts 
ATIow  a  little  respite  :  the  pure  air 
Will  brmg  thee  some  refreehment  ;  come  \  aod  ait 
A  little  while  among  thj.  children  now. 

Sa,  ...  What  are  those  words  I  hear  ? 

Mi,  Beloved  father  I 

8a,  Who,  who  are  ye  ?  •  ,  ,  WJxo  spezikB  of   pure 
here?  7. . 
This?  'tia  a  tyckjmpan£trAble^,^LQQin  ■    ] 
A  land  of  darkness  ;  and  the  shades  of  death  ,  .  - 
0  see  1     Come  nearer  me  ;  dost  thou  obserre  it  ? 
A  fatal  .wreath  of  blood  surrouuds  the  sun  .  ,  * 
Heard^st  tEou  the  singing  of  ill-omeu'd  birds? 
The  vocal  air  resounds  with  loud  laments 
That  smite  my  ears,  corapelliug  me  to  weep  .  .  - 
But  what  ?    Ye,  ye  weep  also  ?  .  • , 

Jon.  Mighty  God 

Of  Israel,  dost  Thou  thus  Thy  face  avert 
From  Saul  the  king  ?    Is  he.  Thy  servant  once, 
Abandoned  to  the  adversary  thus? 

Mi.  Father,  thy  much-loved  daughter  is  beside  thee  : 
If  thou  art  cheerful»  she  is  also  cheerful  ; 
She,  if  thou  weepest,  weeps  ,  ,  .But,  whoreforo  now 
Should  we  shed  tears  ?    For  joy  hath  reappear'd. 

Sa.  Pavid,  thou  meanest.   Ah  !  .  ,  .  W^hy  doth  not  Dai; 
Also  embrace  me  with  my  other  children  ? 

Da,  0  father  I  ,  .  ,  I  have  been  Testrain*d  by  fear 

ff  importuning  thee.     Ah  I  why  canst  thou 
ot  read  my  heart  ?  I  evermore  am  thine. 
Sa,^  Thojl  lo  vest,  then  *  .  *  the  house  ...  of  Saul? 
y  '    Da.  £^mit^ 

r^  Heavens  !     Dear  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye 
I   To  me  is  Jonathan  ^  I  neither  know, 
I   Nor  heed  a  peril  in  the  world,  for  thee  ; 
j    Let  my  wife,  if  she  can,  say  with  what  love, 
I    And  how  much  love,  I  love  her  .  ,  . 

Sa.  ^  Yet,  thyself 

Thou  mightily  dost  prize  •  .  . 
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Da.    ^  ^     ^  I,  prke  mjself  ?  . 

No  deepìcaHe  Boldier  in  the  camp, 
In  court  tby  eoo-iii-law,  I  deem  myself; 
And  notbixLg,  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Sa.  InceBsantly  t^>  me  of  God_thQn  speak  _ 
Yet,  tEon  well  tnowest  that  the  crafty  rage, 
Cruel,  tremendous,  of  perfidious  priests, 
Has  for  a  long  time  severed  me  from  God, 
DoiLihonJhns  name  Him  to  insnlt  me  ? 

BoT^      '^^ -~-  I 

Kame  Him,  to  give  Him  glory.     Why  dost  thou 

Believe  that  He  no  longer  is  with  thee  ? 

He  doth  not  dwell  with  him  who  loves  Him  not  ; 

Ent,  doth  He  ever  fail  to  succor  him 

Who  doth  invoke  Him,  and  who  hath  reposed 

In  Him  implicit  tnist  ?    He  to  the  throne 

Appointed  thee  ;  and  on  that  throne  He  keeps  thee  : 

And  if  in  Him,  in  Him  exclusively 

Thou  d<»st  (Oil fide,  He'H  thine^  aud  thou  art  His. 

Sa,  \\hù  .s])ea.ks  of  Heav'n  ?  ...  Is  he  in  snowy  vest 
ÉBrobed  who  thus  his  sacred  lip  unseals  ? 
Let^a  gee  liim  .  .  .  T^o  :  thou  art  a  warrior  :  thou 
Graspewt  the  sword  :  approach  ;  and  let  me  see. 
If  David  thus  or  Samuel  doth  accost  me. —     ^ 
What  sword  is  this  ?    ^lls  not  the  .eaifis,.iftethinks,    {/* 
Which  I,  with  my  own  hand^,  on  thiBe  bestow^  .  •  , 

Da.  This  is  the  eword  that  my  |ioor  sling  acquired. 
The  sword  that  over  me  in  Elah  hung 
Threatening  my  life  ;  in  fierce  Goliath^s  hands 
I  saw  it  flash  a  horrid  glare  of  death 
Before  my  eyes  :  he  grasp' d  it  :  but  it  bears 
Not  mine,  but  his  coagulated  blood. 

Sa.  W^as  not  that  sword,  a  consecrated  thing. 
In  Kob,  within  the  tabernacle  hung? 
Was  it  not  wrapped  within  the  mystic  Ephod, 
And  thus  from  all  nnhallow*d  eyes  eonceaVd  ? 
Devoted  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  ever  ?  .  .  > 

Da^  Tis  true  ;  but  *  *  * 

8a,  Whence  didst  thou  obtain   it, 

then? 
Who  dared  to  give  it  ?  who  ?  ,  .  . 

Da.  1  will  explain. 
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PowVless  and  fugitive  to  Kob  I  came  : 
Wherefore  I  fled,  thou  knowcst.     EvVy  path 
Was  crowded  with  unhappy  wretches  ;  I, 
Defoneeless,  found  myself  at  ev'ry  step 
Within  the  jaws  of  death.     With  humble  brow 
I  kneerd  within  the  tabemaele,  where 
God*s  Spirit  doth  descend  :  and  there,  these  arms 
(Which  if  a  living  man  might  to  his  side 
Eoflt  them,  David  surely  was  that  man) 
Myself  demanded  of  the  priest. 

Sa.  And  he  ?  .  .  . 

Da.  Uave  them  to  me. 

jSfl,  He  was  ? 

Da,  ^-^-^AMmeieclv  ^ 

Sa.  Perfidious    traitor!  ._ .  J^Vile V .  .  .  Where    is    tie 
altar  ?  .  .~T     "      " 
0  rage  !  .  ,  .  Ah,  all  are  miscreants  \  traitors  all  1  .  .  _ 
The  fo6s  of  God  ;  are  ye  his  ministers  ? .  ,  , 
Black  souls  in  vestments  white  ,  .  .  Where  is  the  axe  ? 
Where  is  the  altar  ?  let  him  be  destroyed  .  ,  . 
Where  is  the  off 'ring  ?     I  will  slay  him  .  *  , 

Mi,  Father  Ì 

Jon.  0  Heav'ns  I    What  mean  these  words  ?   Where  dost 
thoiwfly? .  -  ^ 
Be  pacified,  I  pray  thee  :  there  are  not 
Or  altarB  here,  or  victims  :  in  the  priests 
Eespeot  that  God  who  hears  thee  evermore. 

Sa.  Who  thus  restrains  me?  .  ,  .Who  resists  me  thus?  ,  . , 
Who  forc^  me  to  sit  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  My  father  *  ,  * 

Da.  Thou, 

Great  God  of  Israel,  do  Thou  succor  him  ! 
Thy  servant  kneels  to  Thee,  and  this  implores. 

Sa.  lam  bereft  of  peace  ;  the  sun,  my  kingdom. 
My  dblldrén,  and  my  pow*r  of  thought,  all,  aU 
Are  taken  from  me  !  .  .  .  Ahj  unhappy  Saul  ! 
Wte^doth  console  thee  ?  who  in  now  the  gnide. 
The  prop  of  thy  b^ildeiM  f\-i  1?li  nes|?  ♦  ,  . 
Thy.ehildren  all  am~mntu  ;  unj  liai'sh,  and  crael  .  .  , 
And  of  the  doting  and  infirm  old  man 
/They  only  wish  the  death  :  and  nought  attracts 
V'  My  childreD,  but  the  fatal  diadem. 
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WLiduDQK  ie  twined  araniid  thy  hoary  head. 
Wreet  it  at  once  :  and  at  thè  same  fimé  sevèi* 
From  this  now  tremulous  decaying  form 
Tout  father^s  palsied  head  ,  .  .  Ah,  wretched  state  J 
Better  were  death,     I  wish  for  death  .  .  , 

Ml         ^  0  father  K ,  , 

We  all  desire  thy  life  :  wo  each  of  UB 
Would  die  oni-seWes,  to  rescue  thee  from  death  ,  ,  . 

Jm.  — Kow,  since  in  tears  his  fury  is  dissolved, 
Brother,  do  thou,  to  reoompoae  his  soul,  y 

Exert  thy  voice.     So  many  times  already         V^ 
East  ihou  enthrall'd  Hm  with  cdestial  songs 
Tq^lm  oblivion. 

ML  Yes  ;  thou  seeest  now, 

The  breathing  in  his  panting  breast  subsides  j 
His  looks,  juiit  now  so  savage,  swim  in  tears  : 
i^ow  is  the  time  to  lend  him  thy  assistance, 

Ba*  May  God  in  mercy  speak  to  him  through  me.' — 

P  Omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite, 

Thou,  who  dost  govern  each  created  thing  ; 
Thou,  who  from  nothing  mad'st  me  by  Thy  might, 

Blest  with  a  soul  that  dares  to  Thee  take  wing  ; 
Thou,  who  canst  pierce  the*  abyss  of  endless  night. 

And  all  its  mystVies  into  daylight  bring  ; 
The  nniverse  doth  tremble  at  Thy  nod, 
And  sinners  prostrate  own  the  outstretched  arm  of  God, 

Oft  on  the  gorgeous  blazing  wings  ere  now 
Of  thousand  cherubim  wert  Thon  reveal*d  ; 

Oft  did  Thy  pure  divinity  endow 

Thy  people's  shepherd  in  the  martial  field  ; 

To  him  a  stream  of  eloquence  wert  Thou  ; 

Thou  wert  hia  sword,  his  wisdom,  and  his  shield  ; 

Prom  Thy  bright  throne,  O  God,  bestow  one  ray 

To  cleave  the  gathering  clouds  that  intercept  the  day* 

^  All  the  folloiring  lytic  rei'so'i  may  be  sung  by  David  without  shakes,  ' 
if  he  happeas  to  bf;  both  a  sioger  and  actor.     It  will  otherwiue  be  snS^l 
cient,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  etiect,  if  each  stanza  is  preceded  by  » 
shiii'i  m^stramenUl  musical  passfige,  adapted  to  the  subject;  and  if  David 
"  EH  recites  the  stuuza  with  naajesty  and  gravity. 
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/    Sa,  Hear  I  the  Toice 

Of  David?  .  ,  *  From  a  mortal  lethargy 
It  seems  to  wake  me,  and  displays  ta  me 
The  cheeriiig  radiance  of  my  early  years. 

Who  comes,  who  oomesT  unseen,  yet  heard  ? 
A  sable  cloud  of  duat  appeared, 

Chased  by  the  eastern  blast. ^ 
But  it  has  buret  ;  and  from  its  womb 
A  thousand  brandish' d  swords  illume 

The  track  through  which  it  passed  .  •  , 

Saul,  as  a  towV,  his  forehead  rears, 
His  head  a  tìaming  circlet  wears. 

The  earth  beneath  his  feet 
Echoes  with  tramp  of  horse  and  men  ; 
The  sea,  the  sky,  the  hills^  the  plain. 

The  warlike  sounds  repeat. 

In  awful  majesty  doth  Saul  appear  ; 

Horsemen  and  chariots  from  before  him  fly  : 
Chilled  by  his  presence  is  each  heart  with  fear  ; 

And  god-] ike  terrors  lighten  in  his  eye. 

Te  sons  of  Ammon,  late  so  proud, 
Where  now  the  scorn,  the  insults  loud. 

Te  raised  agarnst  our  host  ? 
Yonr  corpses  more  than  fill  the  plain  ; 
The  ample  harvest  of  your  slain 

Invalidates  your  boast* 

See  what  it  is  thus  to  depend 
On  gods  unable  to  defend.— 

But  wherefore  from  afar 
Hear  I  another  trumpet  sound  ? 
'Tis  SauFs  ; — he  levels  with  the  ground 

All  Edom'e  sons  of  war> 
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TLjia  Moab,  Zobah,  hj  Mb  aims  laid  lowj 
With  impious  Amalek,  united  fall  : 

Saul,  like  a  stream  fed  bj  diBBoMug  snow. 
Defeats,  disperses,  overwbelmB  them  all. 

Sa,  This  is  the  Toice  of  m  j  departed  years. 
That  from  the  tomb  to  glory  now  recalls  me, 
I  live  again  in  my  victorious  youth. 
When  I  hear  this  .  ,  .  ^What  do  I  say  ?  *  ,  ,  Alas  f 
Sliould  cries  of  wax  be  now  addroBs'd  to  me  ?  ,  <  . 
ObliTioii»  indolence,  and  peace^  invite 
The  old  man  to  themselves. 

Da,  Let  peaoe  h&  sung. — 

Weary  and  thirsty,  see  he  lies 

Beside  his  native  stream  ; 
God's  champion,  whose  past  victories 

Wake  many  a  glorious  dream. 

The  sigh'd-for  laurel's  evergreen 
Doth  screen  his  head  from  heat  ; 

His  children  J  aU  around  him  seen^ 
His  sighs  and  smiles  repeat. 

They  weep  and  em  ile,  then  smile  and  weep, 

With  sympathy  endued  ; 
And  still  a  strict  accordance  keep 

To  ey'ry  yarying  mood. 


One  daughter's  gentle  hand  unfit» 
His  crested  hehn  and  sword  ; 

His  consort  fond  beside  him  sits. 
Embracing  her  loved  lord. 

The  other  doth  clear  water  bring 
From  the  pure  ambient  flood, 

To  cleanse  hie  stately  brows,  where  cling 
Commingled  dust  and  blood. 

A  cloud  of  odorous  flow'rs  she  spreads, 
Which  breathe  their  perfumes  near; 
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And  on  hie  honored  hand  she  ehedja 
The  duteous  filial  tear. 

Bnt  why  sits  one  apart  reclined, 

In  pensive  mood  alone  ? 
Alaa,  she  moumB  that  others  find 

A  task,  while  she  has  none. 

Biit  diÉTrent  thoughts,  with  eager  haste, 

Attract  the  band  of  boys  ; 
Till  hie  tnm  comes  to  be  embraced. 

One  son  himself  employs 
To  make  the  blood-encrusted  biado 

From  spot  and  blemish  clear  : 
With  envy  fired,  another  said  : 

"  When  shall  I  poise  that  epear  ? 

'*  That  pond'rona  lance  when  Bhall  I  wield. 
That  now  defies  my  strength  ?^* 
Another  grasp*^  the  blazon' d  shield, 
And  Btalks  behind  its  length, 

;  Then  tears  of  sweet  snrprise» 
,  From  forth  the  swimming  eyes 
Of  Sani  are  seen  to  roll  ; 
For  of  his  blooming  race. 
So  full  of  royal  grace. 

He  knows  that  he's  the  soni. 

fThe  pleasure  how  entire, 
How  happy  is  the  sire, 
Whose  waking  thoughts  inspire 

Affections  so  sincere  1 
But  now  the  day  is  o'er  ; 
The  ^eph jTs  breathe  no  more  ; 
And  sleep's  soft  pow'rs  restore 
\        The  monarch  we  revere.— 


1       Sa,  Happy  the  father  of  a  raee  like  this  ! 
0  peace  of  mind,  how  precious  are  thy  gifts  Ì  »  * 
I  Through  all  my  veine  balsamic  sweetnees  flows 


so.  IV.]  SAUL. 

I    Bntj  what  pretendest  ihoii  ?    To  mate  Saul  vOe  ^ 
I    Araid  domestic  ease  ?    Does  valiant  Saul 
I  j^Qw  lie  an  useless  implement  of  war  ? 
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[The  king  reposes,  but  heroic  dreams 

With  fear  fid  pomp  before  his  eyes  parade, 
egnant  with  death  and  visionary  themes- 
Behold,  transfixed  with  bis  victorious  blade, 
I         The  conqner^d  tyrant  of  the  haughty  foes, 
I     All  pow*r  of  ha]rmxng  gone,  an  awfid  shade- 
Behold  a  flash  that  instantiineous  glows  .  . 
It  is  Saul*s  brandisb'd  sword,  that  no  man  spares. 

The  weak  and  atrong  con  founding,  wi^i  its  blows*- 
The  dreaded  lion  thus  sometimes  forbears 

To  make  the  forest  with  his  cries  resound, 
For  oven  he  in  sleep  his  strength  repairs  ; 
But  not  the  silence  of  his  den  profound. 
Can  courage  to  the  trembling  flooks  restore  ; 

Or  make  the  swain  with  less  fear  look  around, 
|\>r  well  he  knows  that  he  will  prowl  once  more- 
The  monarch  is  roused  from  his  slumbers  : 

"  Arms,  arms/^  he  imperiously  cries. 
They  are  yanish^d, — the  enemy's  numbers  ; 
What  champion  his  valor  defies  ? 

I  sec,  I  see  a  track  of  fearful  fire, 

To  which  perforce  the  hostile  squadrons  yield. 
Before  the  arms  of  Israel  they  retire, 

Which,  black  with  hostile  gore,  possess  the  field. 

The  winged  thunderbolt  huge  stones  doth  shower. 
And  far  less  promptly  doth  the  foe  retreat, 

Than  our  dread  sovereign  in  his  mighty  power 
Pursue  him,  and  his  overthrow  complete. 

Like  a  proud  eagle  ^  his  audacious  fiight, 

Wing*d  with  immortal  pinions,  tow*rds  the  pole 

He  aims.     His  eyes  are  like  the  lightning  bright  ; 
His  talons  God's  own  thunderbolts  control, 
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AtmihUatmg  those  base  sons  of  earth» 

Who  in  false  temples  have  false  goda  adored  ; 

Whose  gods  impure  to  rites  impure  gave  birth, 
Who  dare  compare  themselves  with  laraers  Lord. 

Lotig,  long  have  I  pursued  his  ardent  path  ; 

Kow  it  hehoTes  me  ouc©  more  to  pursue 
His  foes  ou  earth  ;  with  heav'n-directed  wrath 

To  trample  down  and  crush  Philistia^s  crew; 

And  with  the*  assistance  of  the  God  of  hosts. 
Prove  that,  as  he,  so  I  maintain  his  laws  ; 

And  prove  that  now  the  camp  of  Israel  boasts 
Two  swords  resistless  in  a  righteous  cause.^ 

Sa.  Who,  who  thus  boasts?    Is  there,. except  my  swof 
Wljieh  TliEaEeafho,  another  in  the  camp? 
He*s  a  blasphemer»  let  him  perish,  ho 
Wj^Ldareadefy  it 

Ml.  Ah  forbear  :  0  Heav*ns  I .  ,  , 

Jon.  Father,  what  wouldst  thou  do  ?..  . 

Da.  Unhappy  kingf 

Ml  Ah  fly  !  ...  Ah  fly  !..  .  With  difficulty  we 
Can  hold  him  back.     Dear  husband,  fly  ! 


Scene  Y. 
jonathan,  saul,  michal, 

Ml  0  stop, ,  , . 

Beloved  father  !  .  .  . 

Jon.  I  heseoch  thee,  stop  ,  *  , 

Sa.  Who  thus  restrains  rae?  who  presumes  to  do  it  ?.. , 
Where  is  my  sword  ?     Restore  my  sword  at  once  .  .  , 

J(m.  ,  .  -  Bo  thou  retire  with  us,  beloved  father  : 
I  will  not  let  thee  any  farther  go. 
Eehold,  thy  children  now  are  all  alone  : 
Betum  with  us  to  thy  pavilion  :  now 

'  ThB  above  poems  are  not  writtea  with  aDj  attempt  to  copy  the  tnotl« 
of  the  original,  E>f  which  they  are  in  Ugì  only  paraphrases.  But  as  « 
friTorable  S[>edtneB  of  Mr,  Lloyd*s  poeticnl  ah ÌH tics,  I  have  thought  it  bedl 
to  Icaro  thum  uaultered,  e-sccept  with  a  few  necessary  coircetioai. — E,  A*  R 
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Thou  needest  quietness.     Ah,  come  !     Refrain 
From  causeless  rage  ;  thy  children  stand  around  thee  .  .  . 
Mi,  And  they^  shall  never,  never  quit  thy  presence  .  .  . 


ACT 

IV- 

Scene  I. 

JONATHAN, 

MIGEAL. 

Mi,  Jonathan,  tell  me  ;  to  my  father's  tent 
May  my  dear  spouse  return  ? 

Jon.  Ah,  no  !  with  him 

S»nl  ia.BatreCtOnciled  i  though  he  has  fully         / 
Regained  his  reason  :  but  his  Jealousy .  ^ 

XfiL  tOQ  prufrìlTìfi  T  and  slow  will  be  his  cure. 
Return  to  David  thou,  and  leave  him  not. 

Mi,  Alas  I  .  .  .  Who  is  more  wretched  than  myself?  .  .  • 
I  have  so  well  conceal'd  him,  that  no  man 
Will  ever  find  him  :  to  this  hiding-place 
I  now  return  to  him. 

Jon,  O  Heav'ns  !  behold. 

My  poor  distracted  father  once  more  comes  : 
He  never  finds  a  resting-place. 

Mi,  Alas  !  .  .  . 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  ...  I  will  retire  .  •  • 

Scene  II. 

SAUL,   MICHAL,   JONATHAN. 

Sa,  Who  flies  at  my  approach  ?     Thou,  woman,  thou  ? 

Mi,  My  lord  .  . . 
^.Sa. Whergj^where  is  David  ? 

Ml,  "  ";  .  .1  know  not .  .  . 

Sa,  Thou  knowest  not  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  My  fathei' .  . . 

Sa,  p.Sefìk.hini.ì;hen  ; 

Go  ;  bring  him  hither  soon. 

Mi,  I  seek  him  out  ?  .  <  ♦ 

But,  .  .  .  tell  me,  where  ?  . .  . 
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It  was  thy  king  that  spakfl 


'/ 


yes,  I  love  theej 


And  hast  thou  not  ohéy*d  him  ? 

* 
Scese  III. 

SAUL,   JONATHAN, 

Sa.  .  . ,  Jonathan, 

Jjpv^gt  thou  thy  father  ?  .  .  ♦ 

Jm.  Father  I  .  . 

Bnt,  loving  theo,  I  also  love  thy  glory  i 
Hence,  sometimee  I  oppoBe,  far  ae  a  Bon 
Ought  to  oppose,  thjEe  impnlses  unjuBt. 

Sa.  Often  thy  father *8  arm  dost  thou  restraiii  : 
But,  thou  dost  turn  againist  thyself  that  eword 
Which  thoii  averteat  from  another's  breast. 
Yes,  yea,  defend  that  David  to  the  litmost  ; 
Shortly  will  he  .  .  .  Doat  thou  not  hear  a  voice 
That  in  thy.  heart  cries  :  "■"  David  will,  he  king  "  ? 
— David.?__He  jhall  he  inu» pj ated  firat. 

Ji^n.  And  doth  not  God,  with  a  more  dreadful  voice, 
Cry  in  thy  heart  :  **  My  favori  t<3  la  David  ; 
"  He  is  the  chosen  of  the  I.ord  of  hoata  **  ? 
Doth  not  eaoh  act  of  his  confirm  this  truth? 
Was  not  the  frantic  and  invidious  rage 
Of  Ahner  silenced  by  his  mere  approach  ? 
And  thou,  when  thou  re-en  ter' st  in  thj^self, 
Dost  thou  not  find  that,  only  at  hia  presence. 
All  thy  auepicions  vanish  like  a  cloud 
Before  the  sun  ?     And  doat  thou  fondly  dream, 
When  the  malignant  spirit  visits  thee, 
That  I  restrain  thy  arm  ?    *Tis  God  restrains  it. 
Scarcely  wilt  thou  have  levelled  at  liis  breast 
Thy  cvil-brai) dished  sword,  when  thou  wilt  be 
Forced  to  withdraw  it  suddenly  i  in  tears 
Thou  thyself  prostrate  at  his  feet  wilt  fall  ; 
Yes,  father,  thon,  repentant;  for  thou  art 
Indeed  not  impious  .  .  , 

Sa^  'But  too  true  thy  words. 

A  strange  inexplicable  mystery 
This  David  i a  to  me.     ^o  sooner  I 
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Tn_;gl^JìjLad  hfiTiddJiim,  than  he  pleased 
My  eye^  Jjut  neyèr^  BeYer_-Wj3t^  mrkmnr 
WlietL  Iniighr  almost  be^dÌRpn«e(l  to  lové^ìm, 
A  fierce  re]3 1 U  eion  sh  tio  ttì  a  ti  i  \v  ;  n  (  ni  \  1  )  i  e  ast , 
Ag^--Wga.aà  fi^^^  frg^q  I]ìm  ■   tìC^lCùiy  .lo  1   wish 

FoT^^d^teagtion,  th^  if  I  Ijeli^lcl  Ijìtji, 

I??Jl^l^-àÌSÉI3Q0yg  JGfl*  ^Jrmii'it  wt*iKler  fills  me, 

That  in  his  presence  I  become  "a  nothing  ,  *  * 

Ahrf  tbis  is  surely,  this  the  yengeance  ib 

Of  the  inscni table  Almighty  hand  ! 

Tremendous  hand,  I  now  begin  to  know  thee  .  .  , 

But  what  ?  why  should  I  seek  for  reasons  now  ?  . 

God  have  | J^e^cr  ofiended  :  fJiM  ^"  th^'it   "^ 

i'he^  venge^ee^f  the  prieeta.  _  YeSj^ayidJa 

An  instrument  oFsacerfliftal  ni;iTici\ 

Expmng'^Sani iiellhc  be] i eld  ì ^ i  I U \anh_: 

The*  Implacable  old  man  to  him  addrese^rl 

His  dying  words,     W4ia knows,  who  knows  if  he 

Upon  the  head  of  this  my  enemy 

Pour^3  not  the  sacred  oil  w^ith  which  before 

My  brows  he  had  anointed  ?    P'rbaps  thou  knowest 

Speak  *  .  ,  yes,  thou  knowest  :  I  eonjnrc  thee,  speak, 

Jon.  Father,  I  know  not  :  bnt  if  it  were  so, 
Should  not  I,  equally  with  thee,  esteem 
Myself  in  this  offended  ?    Am  not  I 
Thy  eldest  son  ?    Dost  thou  not  mean  this  throne 
For  me,  when  thou  art  gathered  to  thy  fathers  ? 
If  I  then  hold  my  peace,  who  else  should  dare 
To  make  complaints  at  this  ?     In  fortitude 
David  surpasses  me  ;  in  virtuo,  sense, 
In  ev'ry  quality  :  and  as  the  more 
His  worth  surpasses  mine,  the  more  I  love  him. 
Now,  should  that  poVr  which  gives  snd  take«  away 
Kingdoms  at  will,  bestow  this  throne  on  David, 
What  other  greater  proof  can  I  leqniro  ? 
He  is  more  woi-thy  of  that  throne  than  I  : 
And  God  hath  suramon'd  him  to  lofty  deeds. 
The  shepherd  of  his  children, — ^But  meanwhile 
I  swear,  that  he  has  always  been  to  thee 
A  faithful  subject  and  a  loyal  son. 
Kow  to  that  God  to  whom  it  doth  belong, 
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The  future  yield  :  against  that  God,  meanwhile, 

Again&t  the  truth,  ah,  harden  not  thy  heart. 

If  a  divinity  in  Samuel  epake  not, 

How  could  an  und  e  signing,  weak  old  man. 

Half  in  the  grave  already  »  Buch  effeets 

Produce  by  David's  means  ?    That  mystery 

Of  love  and  hatred  whieh  thou  feeFst  for  Darid  ; 

That  apprehension  at  a  battle's  name, 

(A  terror  hitherto  to  thee  unknown,) 

Whence,  Saul,  can  it  proceed?    Is  there  a  power 

On  earth  prorhicing  f^uch  effects  as  these?  ,  .  - 

Sa.  What  h inguaile  doBt  thou  hold?_  A.eoji  of  Satd 
Art  thou  ? — Peer  fit  thou  no  interest  for  the-^aw^oae? — 
IChbw^st  not  the  cruel  i-ights  of  hira  who'll  hold  it? 
My  house  will  be  aholish'd,  from  the  roots 
Tom  up,  hy  him  who  seizes  on  my  aeeptre. 
Thy  sons,  thy  brothers,  and  thyself  deetroy'd  .  .  * 
Not  one  of  Saul's  descendants  will  remain  .  .  . 
0  guilty  and  insatiable  thirst 
Ofpow^'what  horrors  canst  J;hou  not  produce  ? 
To  reign,  the  brother  immolates" tho  brother  ; 
fflothers  their  children  ;  wives  their  consorts  slay  ; 
The  son  his  father  .  .  .  Sacrilegious  throne  ! 
Thou  art  the  seat  of  blood  and  cruelty- 

Jb«,  Has  man  a  shield  against  the  sword  of  Heaven  ?  J 
Kot  menaces  or  prayers  can  turn  aside 
The  wTath  of  God  omnipotent,  who  oft 
The  proud  abases,  and  exalts  the  humble. 


Scene  IY- 
saul,  jonathan,  abner,  ahiafelech,  soldiers, 

;    Ah.  King,  if  thy  presence  I  behold  once  more, 
Ere  streams  of  hostile  blood  by  my  means  flow. 
To  this  by  mighty  reasons  am  I  urged, 
David,  tha  doughty  ehampion,  in  whose  hands 
iOur  victory  was  placed,  has  disappeared. 
Scarce  is  an  hour  now  wanting  to  the  time 
Appointed  for  attack  :  thou  now  dost  hear 
The  warriors,  chafing  with  impatient  ardor, 
Filling  with  cries  the  air  ;  tho  earth  resounds. 
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Beaten  with  iron  hoof  of  fiery  steeds  i 
Howlinga  and  neighings,  and  the  blaze  of  helma, 
And  brandished  swords,  and  londly-echomg  shouts. 
Enough  to  make  tbe  veriest  coward  valiant  ;  ,  .  . 
Yet  who  &eea  David  ?— Nowhere  is  he  found. — 
Behold,  (authentio  euccor  of  the'  Almighty  I) 
Behold^jwho  in  the  oamj>  stands  jn^  ^^  pÌ4^T 
Tluam^TnTIiL^f^^vHle,  Bacerdottil  stole    /- 
Enveloped,  having  <i;5iin'd  the  camp  by  luteal th, 
Tremblingly  slunk  beside  the  Benjamites- 
Behold  him  ;  hear  from  him  the  lofty  csLum 
Which  to  such  peril  guides  him. 

AM,  I  will  speak  it» 

If  not  forbidden  by  the  king's  displeasure  ,  .  , 

Sa.  Tha.  kiiLg-'a  dlgfplejAgjjr^?  _Tkuu  doat-  then,  deserv't 
it?-,..     V 
Traitor,  and  who  art  thou  ?  *  *  -,  It  seems  to  me 
That  I  should  know^  thee  welh     Art  thou  not  one 
Of  that  fantastioal  and  haughty  flock 
Of  Eamah's  seers  ? 
^^^^^  AhL  The  ephod  I  am  wearing  : 

'^fTUrffieTLevites  chief,  U>  holy  Aaron, 
In  that  high  mimBtry,  to  which  the  Lord 
Elected  him,  after  a  long  descent 
Of  other  consecrated  priests,  succeed. 
Near  to  the  sacred  ark  in  Nob  I'm  stationed  : 
The  ark  of  covenant  in  fonner  times 
Stood  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  i  but  now 
'Tia  deemM  too  much,  if  e*6n  clandestinely 
That  camp  is  entered  by  God^s  minister  : 
Where  Saul  is  monarch,  a  strange  visitant 
_Th0  priest  is  held  ;  but  he  is  not  so,  no, 
"^ There  Israel  tight*?  ;  if  still,  as  formerly. 
Through  God  we  triumph. — Dost  thou  know  me  not  ? 
What  wonder?     Dost  thou  better  know  thyself? — 
Thou  haat  withdrawn  thy  footsteps  from  God*s  path  ; 
\  And  I  within  the  tabernacle  dw^ull, 
Where  dwells  tbe  great  Jehovah  ;  there,  where  thou 
Eor  a  long  time,  ()  Saul,  hast  not  been  seen. 
The  name  I  go  by  is  Ahimelech. 
^  Sa,  That  name  proclaims  thee»  as  thou  art,  a  traitor  : 
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Xow  art  thou  reoogni^d.     BefoT©  mj  sight 
Thou  comest  opportunely.     Kow  coTifee.^, 
Art  thou  not  he,  who  to  the  haniih'd  David 
Gaat'at  am  ftgylum/iiiMiiJslLuii  i.U  hi  ni  safety, 
Deliyerance  and  arjiitì  ?     Aiul,  then,  what  armsf 
whichj  dedicated 


To  God,  within  the  tahernacle  hung, 

WliencG  thou  with  hand  profane  removedst  it. 

And  girdedst  it  on  the  perfidious  foe 

Of  thy  sole  lord  and  king  ? — Thou  comost,  villain, 

With  treason  tg  the  camp  :  what  ^uhpS^tKei'e  ?  . 

AM.  A&i?uredly,  I  to  betray  thee  come  ; 
Since  on  thy  anus  1  come  to  ask  of  Gud 
For  victory,  which  He  to  thee  denies. 
Ym^  I  am  he,  who,  with  benignant  hand, 
YflHiRfjifl  Df^^nrl      But,  who  is  that  Bavid  ? 
Of  the  king's  daughter  as  not  he  the  hntsband  ? 
lioi  the  most  valiant  *mid  thy  men  of  valor  ? 
Not  the  most  graceM,  most  humane,  most  just, 
Of  laraeVe  scn.s  ?    8ay,  is  he  not  in  %var 
Thy  «hield,  and  thy  defender  ?    And  in  peace, 
la  he  not  in  thy  palace,  with  hig  songs^ 
The  master  of  thy  heart  ?     The  love  of  maidens, 
Xho  people's  joy,  the  terror  of  our  foes  ; 
jSuch,  such  was  he  whom  I  presumed  to  rescue. 
And  tbou  tliyeelf,  didst  thou  not  orcwhiJc  choose  him 
For  the  first  honors  ?     Not  select  his  arm 
To  guide  thy  battles  ?     To  bring  back  once  more 
The  shout  of  triumph  to  the  camp  ?     To  chase 
That  terror  of  defeat,  which  in  thy  heart 
Thy  God  hath  placed? — If  thou  condemnest  me, 
Thou,  at  the  same  time,  dost  condemn  thyself. 

Sa.  Whence,  whence  in  you  springs  pity  ?  whence  in  yc 
0  cme!  priests,  revengeful,  thirsty  ever 
For  human  blood  ?    To  Samuel  did  it  seem 
A  crime  unpardonable  that  I  slew  not 
The  king  of  Amalek,  with  arms  in  hand, 
Taken  iu  flight  ;  a  mighty  king,  a  warrior. 
Of  ardent  genVous  temper,  and  profuse 
Of  his  own  life-blood  in  his  people*s  service* — 
Unhappy  king  Ì  dragged  in  my  presence,  he 
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Carne  manacled  ;  yet  he  preserved,  thoogh  vanquieh'd, 

A  noble  pride,  m  far  from  insolence, 

As  from  all  abjectnees.     Of  courage  guilty 

To  oruel  Samuel  he  appeared  :  three  times 

In  his  defencelesB  bosom  did  he  piange. 

With  sacerdotal  hand,  the  reeking  sword. — 

These  are  your  battles,  vile  ones,  these  alone, 

Bnt,  he  who  dares  to  lift  his  haughty  brow 

Agajnst^^  JiLwfìil  moiiarclì,  ha,  in-yon,   ~ 

Fin3Fan  aì^ylum,  a  support,  a  shield. 

AlTolEer  objecta  occupy  yonr  Hearts, 

Mure  than  the  altar.     Wltìi^e^i  who  are  je  ? 

A  selfish,  cruel,  and  malignant  tribe,  r 

Who,  yourselveE  sheltered,  at  onr  dangers  langh  ;\J  \  j' 

AbcI^  in  your  easy  mantles  wrapped,  presume    ~7        ^ 

To  govern  us  who  sweat  in  cumbrous  mail  ; 

US|  who,  *mid  bloodshed,  apprehension,  death. 

Lead,  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and  yourselves. 

Lives  of  distress  and  constant  wretchedness. 

Cowards,  less  dignified  than  idle  women, 

Would  ye  with  lithe  wands,  aud  fantastic  hymna^ 

O'erjig,  and  o'er  our  weapons,  arbitrate? 

P  Ahi.  As^à  thon^  who  art  thou  ?  of  the  earth  a  kin^  : 

Butj  in  God's  Bight,  wEaì^fn'g?^Examìnè,  Saul, 

ThyBelf  ;  thou  art  but  a  crowii'd  heap  of  dust. — 

I,  by  myself,  am  nothing  ;  hut  1  am 

A  thunderbolt,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  tempest, 

If  God  descends  in  me  :  that  mighty  God 

Who  fashioned  thee  ;  Who  if  He  only  look 

Upon  thee,  whei-e  is  Sani  ? — It  ill  befits  thee 

To  plead  the  cause  of  A  gag  ;  fo{>lÌBhly 

Dost  thou  pursue  him  in  forbidden  paths. 

For  a  perverse  king,  save  the  hostile  sword, 

Is  there  a  punishment  ?    And  does  a  sword 

Smite  unpermitted  by  Almighty  God  ? 

God  writes  Hia  vengeances  io  adamant; 

Kor  to  Philistines  less  than  Israors  sons 

Does  He  commit  them. — Tremble,  Saul  :  I  see 

Already  in  a  sable  cloud  on  high, 

DgatiLS  dxeadiiil  angel  poised  on  fiojy  wings  ; 

Already,  mth  one  hand  hath  he  unsheathed 
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The  pitiless^  retributory  sword  ; 
I  And  with  the  other,  from  thy  giiiltj  head 
I  He  plucks  thy  hoary  tresses  \  tremble,  Saiih— 
i-The-rt)  i&i  wliii  di'Hi  inr^iiA  tlic.r  to  i.L/stnictioil"; 
It  is  he  ;  this  Al.iui^iv  hxatUua:  ln-j  «jf  SaifUi  ; 
TTe,  who  htilh  |ioisoii^d  with  fi^lìi{'i^ì^^]ls  vili> 

Thy  aged  heart  ;  he  who  hath  dwiiiLlLcd  Uiee 
\  From  a  crown' d  warrior  to  a  less  than  child, 
I  TjiQ^)  thou  infatuate  man,  do&t  now  remove 
■\  TR^  j>Tvl  y^nifi  ftnd^fttpJidfABt  prop  of  thee 

And  of  thy  honse.     Where  is  the  lioiise  of  Saul  t 

0 n^qmoksap d b  it  isHjixOt  ;  it  ehakep  already  ; 
\Jl^  t  SngllitlmQuldera  in  te  diwit  ;  *tis.goue, — 
*r  ^  iSfflj^jrophet  of  my  calami  ti  ea  art  thou, 

And  Bot  so  ?>mjiyl3wri.    Thou  hast  not  aeeti, 
I  Ero  to  the  camp  thou  carnee t,  that  death  here 

Awaited  thee:  this  T  pre^iict;  and  soon 

ShaU  Abner's  hand  this  proijheCT  fulfil. — 


I  Tfty  laithful  Abner,  go  thou  \  ch^jig^ 
V  AU  the  aiTangt^mentH  of  tlie  ini|iai8 


David; 

For  v.\\'\  u\\\y  I  if  flli-lll   raluTLll- 

TcT-morruw  li  gli  t  wt;  with  thi;  u....:^  :.uii; 
That  beauteous  da^^-Btar,  of  my  haiTlihood 
Shall  be  the  witness,    1  am  now  aware, 
That  from  malignity  the  thought  urose 
In  Day  id's  breast,  to  choose  the  afternoon 
For  the  attiick,  as  most  indicative 
Of  my  declining  arm  :  but,  we  shall  see, — 
I  feel  my  martial  spirits  braced  afresh 
By  thy  rebukes  ;  to-morrow  I  am  leader  ; 
The  Kvelong  day  will  be  inadequate 
To  the  great  slaughter  which  I  shall  inflict. — 
Abner,  now  quickly  from  my  presence  drag 
This_miscreant,  and  dispatch  him  ... 
f  Xo%,  0  my  father  ! 

jGreat  Heav'ns  !   ,  .  *  what  art  thou  doing  ?  .  ,  . 
I     BoL  Hold  thy  peace,— 

He  shall  bejlaio  ;  and  his  iin worthy  blood 
aliali  TaSTon  the  Philistines. 

Ah.  Death  ie  his 

Already  .  .  . 


SAUL. 

8a.  Bui,  to  eatisfj  iny  vengeanee 

Hd  only  is  too  little^     Let  Kob  feel 
Tkat  vengeance  also  ;  let  it  smite,  consume, 
J  Servants,  and  cattle,  mothers,  hunsea,  ImbeSp 
>- And  to  the  desolating  winds  disperse 
J^^lLtlie  flagitious  race.     Thy  priests  may  now 
I      Exclaim  with  truth  :  '*  There  is  a  Saul,"     My  hand, 
So  oft  by  yon  provoked  to  homicide, 
Never  smote  you  :  from  hence,  and  henoe  alone, 
com  that  hand. 
AhL  No  king  can  hinder  me 

rom  dying  like  a  just  man  ;  whence  my  death 
Win  be  as  welcome  as  it  is  illustrious» 

burs,  for  a  long  time,  by  Almighty  God 
Have  been  irrevocably  seal'd  :  by  swords^ 
Yet  not  in  battle,  not  by  hostile  swords, 
^^Abner  and  thou  shall  both  he  vilely  slain,^ 
Let  me  go  hence, — I  have  at  last  addressed 
GofTs  final  sentence  to  the  reprobate^ 
A^dJie^^as  j[eaf  :  my  uiission  is  aceompUbh^d 
I  hàye  lived  fkitbfìil,  faithful  shall  I  die. 

'To  agonizing  and  protracted  death 
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Qnick  let  him  hence  be  dragg'd  to  pxmishment  ;  '  - 


.71 


Scene  Y. 


tSATJtj  JOlf  ATHAH, 
Jan.  AlaB  I  rash  king,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  pause  .  . 
Sa,  MuBt  I  ontee  more  command  thee  to  be  silent  ? — 
rt  thou  a  waiTior  ? — thou  a  son  of  mine  ? 
Art  thou  a  champion  of  the  Israelite's  ? — 
Go^  go  ;  return  to  Nob  ;  and  there  fill  thou 
His  empty  seat  :  thou  worthy  art  alone 
To  live  in  indolence  with  drowsy  priests, 
Not  *mid  the  tumults  of  grim-visaged  war. 
Not  'mid  the  lofty  carew  of  royalty  .  ,  . 

Jon,  I  also  at  thy  side  in  ocjmbat  fierce 
Have  overcome,  in  multitudes,  thy  foes  : 
L.   Ba^  this,  which  now  thou  dost  presume  to  shed,  [^       -^ 
>^Ì6  sacerdotale  not  Philistine^  blood. 

Alone  Ihou  sta^dest  in  aT^ht  bo  impious^ 
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w^ 


3  V'  ^  Sa,  I  am  alone  miMci en t  foratile  contest^ 
/     Wilitte^er  that  contest  Tie.     Do  tKon  to'^morrow, 
Baae  on67reluctantÌ7  tìie  battle  join  i 
I  only  shall  l)e  Saul.     What  then  avails 
IJavTd?"or  Jonathan  ?  '  Sani  is  the  leader, 

Jon.  Beside  thee  shall  I  fight.     Ah  !  may  I  fall 
Lifeless  beneath  thine  eyes,  before  I  see 
That  which  awaiteth  thy  unhappy  blood  ! 

<^  Sa.  And  what  awaits  it?  death?  death  in  the  field? 
Thifi  ifi  a  monarches  death. 


Sa, 


Scene  YI. 
miciialj  saul,  j0katha1!t, 

Then»  and  no  David  ? 


I  will  find  him. 


ML  I  cannot  find  him 

Ml  He 

P'rhape  is  far  distant  ;  he  avoids  thy  anger  .  ,  . 

jSa.  Though  he  had  wings,  my  anger  should  overtake 
him. 

Woe,  if  in  battle  he  presents  himself: 

Woe,  if  to-morrow,  when  my  foes  are  conquered, 

Thon  bring'st  him  not  to  me. 

Ml  0  Heav'ns  Ì 

Jon.  Ah,  father 

Sa.  I  have  no  children, — Quickly,  Jonathan, 

Kesnme  thy  place  among  the  troops.^And  thou, 

Seek,  and  find  David. 
Mh  Ah  !..  .  with  thee  ,  ,  , 

Sa.  In  vain* 

Jon,  Father,  shall  I  fight  far  from  thee? 
Sa.  From  me 

jBejillof  yon  afar.     Ye,  all  of  yon,  ^^^ 

Y'Q  wrtn  each  i>ther  in  betraying  me. 
'' Go^Wtnmnnà  it  :  quickly  fly  from  hence. 

Scene  YII, 

SAUL. 

MA.^ìtì  ™T^^^  *-^  left.— MvRelf  alone, 
(Unhappy  king  !}  myself  alone  I  dread  not. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

DAVID,   MICHAL. 

e  forth^^y  ooneort  ;  come  :  tlie  night  already 
ad  va  toed  .  r,  Dost'heaf  Wliat  mingled  eonnds 
from  yonder  camp  ?     The  fierce  encounter 
Tomorrow's  dawn  will  witness. — Round  the  tent 
Where  sleeps  my  father,  ev*ry  sound  is  hu8h*d. 
Behold  ;  the  heavW  themaelires  assist  thy  flight  : 

e  moon  is  setting,  and  a  black  cloud  veils 
;er  latest  rays.     Let  UB  depart  :  for  bo  one 
Watches  onr  footsteps  nowj  let  us  depart; 
We  may  dest^nd  the  mountain  by  this  elope, 
Al&§^  where*er  we  go,  will  be  our  guide, 

^a]  0  epoTi&e,  the  better  portion  of  my  soni, 
While  Israel  is  preparing  for  attack, 
Cai^  it  be  true  that  I  prepare  for  fligUt? 
And  what  is  deaths  that  I  should  thus  aToid  it? — 
r7wjirjrem&in  :._Saul,  if  he  will^  may  sky  m&; 
Bo  that  T^st  in  numbers  slay  the  foe. 

Mi.  Ah  !  thou  know'et  not  :  already  hath  the  rage 
Of  Saul  in  blood  his  lifted  arm  embrucd.  ' 

AMmjoleoh J  discovered  hcre^  hath  fallen  «^  I 

The  victim  of  his  violence  already. 

Da.  What  do  I  hear  ?    Hath  he  indeed  his  sword    _^ 
Tnm'd  on  defenceless  priests  ?     Ill-fated  Saul  !  .  .  , 

Mi  Thou  must  hear  more.     The  monarch  gave  himself 

Cruel  command  to  Abner,  that,  if  thon  

In  battle  sbould^t  be  seen,  our  champions  should 
Against  thee  turn  their  arms. 

Da.  And  Jonathan, 

My  friend,  bears  this  ? 

ML  0  HeaVns  I  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  too  endured  his  fathet't*  rage  ;  and  ran 
Distractedly  'raid  combatants  to  die. 
Now.  thou  see'st  clearly,  thon  canst  not  stay  her©  ; 
Thou'rt  forced  to  yield  ;  to  tìy  from  hence  ;  and  wait, 
Or  that  my  father  change,  or  that  he  bend 
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Beneath  the  weight  of  years  .  .  .  Ah^  cruel  father  1 
*Titì  thouthjBelf  dost  force  thj  wretched  daiighter 
To  wisET the^ fatal  day  ,  ,  ,  But  yet,  0  do^ 
TEj  deatEIliloBOt  wish  for  :  Uve  in  peace  ; 
Tare,  if  thou  canst  ;  *t^aLi  be  enough  for  m© 
To  dwell  for  ever  in  my  oonaort's  pretìenoe  ,  , , 
Ah,  come  then  ;  let  ua  go  *  .  . 

Ba.  How  much  I  ^eve 

To  leave  the  fight  I     I  hear  an  unknown  voice 
Cry  in  my  heart  :  ^^  For  Israel  and  its  king 
'*  The  dreadful  day  is  eome  .  .  /*    Could  If,.,  But  no  : 
The  guiltless  blood  of  sacred  ministers 
Was  here  pour'd  out  ;  the  camp  is  now  impure, 
Contaminate  the  soil  ;  the  face  of  God 
Is  hence  averted  i  David  now  no  more 
Can  combat  here.— It  is  my  duty,  then, 
To  yield  awhile  to  thy  anxiety, 
And  careful  love, — ^But,  thou  must  yield  to  mine  . 
Ah  \  suffer  me  alone  .  ,  , 

ML  What  !  shall  I  leave  tiiee? 

Behold,  I  clasp  thee  by  thy  garment's  hem  ; 
Ko,  never  more  I  part  from  thee  *  .  * 
~^}à:        —  '  Ah,  hear  me! 

Ill  ggul4  thy  tardy  etepa  keep  pace  with  mine  : 
~  ^aths  rougib.  with  stoekii^  and  stones  shall  1  be  forced 
To  tread  with  indefatigahlo  feetj 
K I  would  seek,  complying  with  thy  wish, 
A  placo  of  refuge.     How  can  thy  soft  limbs 
Bear  up  against  the  imacciistom^d  torment  ? 
And  shall  I  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Ever  abandon  thee  ?     Thou  seeest  clearly  ; 
Owing  to  thee,  I  soOn  should  be  discovered  ; 
Quickly  would  both  of  us  be  reconducted 
To  the  fear'd  vengeance  of  the  kiag  .  *  .  0  Heav'ns  I 
I'he  mere  thought  makes  me  shudder  *  *  ,  Further  grant 
That  we  ensured  our  flight  ;  can  I  remove  thee 
IXl     From  thy  siek  Borrowing  father  ?  "He  is  placed 
Far  from  the  dainty  shelter  of  his  palace, 
Amid  the  hardships  of  a  camp  :  his  pangs, 
His  irritable  age^  somo  solace  need. 
Ah  !  soothe  hia  griefj_his  fìiry^  and  his  teaia. 
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on  only  pleaaeet  him.  ;  thou  wdteat  on  him. 
m  alone  prefifirTest  liim  aLi^fì.       " 
He  wishes  TOO  destroyed  ;  but  I  would  see  hitn 
Rescued  from  daugt^r,  happy,  and  triumpliaut  :  .  .  . 
To-day  I  tremble  for  iiiui.— Ere  thou  wert 
A  wife,  thou  %vert  a  daughter  ;  'tis  not  right 
To  love  me  overmuch.     If  I  escape^ 
What  further  caust  thou  wish  for  me  at  present  ? 
From  thy  already  too-afflicted  father 
Do  not  depart.     Ab  soon  vha  Vm  in  safety  » 
111  cause  the  tidings  to  he  sent  to  thoe  ; 
Wo  shall^  I  hope,  Ije  reunited  soon. 
Think  what  it  costa  me  to  abandon  thee  .  ,  , 
Yet,  . ,  ,  how  ?  .  ,  .  alas  I  ,  *  . 

MÙ  Ah  I  must  I  once  more  lose  thee  ?  . 

Once  more  permit  thee  to  return  alone 
To  former  labors,  to  a  wand 'ring  life, 
To  perils,  and  to  solitary  caves  ?  ,  ,  , 
Ah,  if  I  only  always  were  with  thee  I  .  -  » 
I  might,  perchance,  alleviate  thy  His,  »  .  . 
By  sharing  them  with  thee  -  *  - 

Da,  I  do  beseech  thee, 

By  our  affection  ;  and,  if  there  be  need, 
I  also  do  command  thee,  as  a  lover  ; 
2ojiiii.ilS5LÌ2Ì^*^^^  ^^  'f  thou  canst  not  do  it. 
Without  ensurmg  my  effectual  ruin,— 
But,  if  God  will  my  safety,  I  ought  not 
To  tarry  longer  here  :  the  time  advances  ; 
Some  spy  from  his  pavilion  might  detect  ub, 
And  cruelly  divulge  our  purposes. 
I  know  each  single  corner  of  these  hills  ; 
And  feel  most  certain  that  I  can  eludo 
Ali  human  vigilance. — £iisEfì^-gLY.e_ra6now 
The  last  embrace.    May  God  b©  thy  support  ! 
Andjjo.thgit never,  never  qniit  th^fo-ther, 
'Till  Heav*n  once  more  unite  thee  to  thy  consort .  -  . 

ML  The  last  embrace  ?  ♦  .  *  And   shall  I  then  survive 
it?  ... 

I  feel,  I  feel  my  trembling  heart-strings  burst .  .  . 

^^    Da.  . .  .  And  I  ?  ,  .  .  But,  .  ,  .  I  beseech  thee  »  .  .  check 

^0  thy  tears. — 

I     ^Winga  to_iny  feet  now  lend.  Almighty  God  I 
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He  flieB  ?  .  »  .  0  Heav'ns  L  ,  p  I  mil  purane  Mm 


BOW  , 


But,  with  what  iron  fetters  am  I  boiind  ?  , ,  , 
I  cannot  follow  him, — He  flies  from  me  !  -  ,  , 
Scarce  can  I  stand,  much  lees  overtake  his  steps  .  .  . 
Once  more,  then,  have  I  lost  him  I  .  ,  ,  Who  can  tell. 
When  I  shall  see  him  ?  ,  .  ,  And  art  thon  a  wife. 
Thou  i^Tetched  woman  ?  .  ,  .  were  thine  nuptial  rites  ?  _  . 
—No,  no  ;  no  more  be*jide  m  j^cruel  father 
Will  I_  remain,    Xf<°3l*^^^pLee,  O'apouse  *  ,  *  — > 
Tet,  if  nSilow  him,  alas  !  X  Kill  him  ; 
Can  I,  to  imitate  his  rapid  steps, 
Diisemble  my  slow  pace  ?  .  .  .  — But,  from  yon  camp 
What^urmur  do  I  hear,  like  din  of  arniB"?  ,  ,  T 
I  hear  it  "plainly  ,  ,  .  and  it  waxes  louder; 
And  with  the  trumpet's  dissonance  is  mix*d  .  _  _ 
The  tramp  of  horses  also  .  *  .  What  ia  this  ?  .  ,  . 
The  fight  before  the  rising  of  the  Bun, 
Of  this  gate  Saul  no  hint.    Who  knows?  ,  ,  .  Perchance 
My  brothers  . .  ♦  Jonathan  .  . .  Alas  ! . . ,  in  danger  . ,  .~ 
But,  tears,  and  bowlings,  and  deep  groans  I  hear 
From  the  pavilion  of  my  father  rise  ?  . . . 
I  Unhappy  father  L  . .  I  will  run  to  meet  him  . . . 
But , , ,  be  himself  approaches  ;  0  sad  sight  ! . , . 
How  desolate  he  looks  I , , ,  Alas,  my  father  I , . , 


SCEKE  III-  ' 
SA0L,   MIGHAL, 

Sa.  Incesfted,  tremendous  shade,  ah,  go  thy  way  I 
Leave,  leave  me  L  . .  See  :  before  thy  feet  I  kneel , , , 
Where  can  I  fly  ?  , . , — where  can  I  hid©  myself? 
O  fierce,  vindictive  spectre,  be  appeased  .  - . 
But  to  my  supplications  it  is  deaf  ^ 
And  does  it  spurn  me? . . .  Burst  asunder,  earth. 
Swallow  me  up  alive  . . .  Ah  t  that  at  least 
The  fierce  and  threatening  looks  of  that  dire  almde 
May  not  quite  pierce  me  through  , . . 
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1ft.  From  whom  dost  fij  ? 

Ko  one  porBues  thee,     BoBt  thou  see  me  not, 
Father?  dost  thou  not  know  me? 

Sa.  0  most  high, 

Most  holy  priest,  wilt  thou  that  her©  I  pause  ? 
Q_Samuel,  thou  my  r^l  father  onoe^  / 

Dost  thclil  command  it  ?    Prostrata,  jsee;  I  fall       ^ 
At  th J  jsupremo  command.     Thou,  with  thy  hand, 
Placediat  the  royal  crown  upon  this  head  ; 
Thou  didtìt  adorn  it  ;  stiip  it,  strip  it  now 
Of  ali  ite  honors  ;  tread  them  under  foot. 
But  O,  ■ .  .the  flaming  tìword  of  God*s  revenge 
Wfiieh  glares  eternally  before  my  eyes, , . . 
Thou",  who  canst  do  it,  snatch  it  not  from  me, 
O  no,  but  from  mj  children.     Of  my  crime, 
J^  children  they  are  innocent .  * , 

JK  0  state 

Of  agony  unparalleVd  ! — Thy  sight 
Bodies  forth  things  that  are  not  :  father,  turn 
Thyself  to  me , . . 

Sa,  Ojoy_|  ^ ,  la  peace  inscribed 

Upon  thy  face?    0  here©  old  man,  hast  thou     V 
JlCJffil  m^  prayers  accepted  ?_  from  thy  feet     _ 
L^K^U  not  rifltv  till  ±hou  haat  firsts  ddjvtìr^d  _ 
My  unofliinding  children  Ìrùni„thy  vengeance,— ■ 
'Wiiat  voice  es.claim*d  :  **  And  David  was  tby  son  ; 
"  And  thou  didst  persecute  him,  e*eu  to  death  '*  ? 
Of  what  dost  thou  accuse  me?  . . .  Pause,  O  pause  1 . . . 
David,  whore  is  he?  find  him:  let  him  pome; 
An"d  let~him  slay  me  at  his  will,  and  reign  ;   ^' 
Provided  only  that  he  spare  my  children. 
Bo  his  the  throne . . . — But,  art  thou  pitiless  ? 
Thine  eyes  are  orbs  of  blood  ;  thy  hand  is  fire, 
And  fire  thy  sword  ;  thy  ample  nostrils  breath© 
Sulphureous  flames,  that  glare  and  dart  at  me . , . 
They've  caught  me  now  ;  they  burn  my  heart  to  dust  : 
Where  shall  I  fly  ?.. .  Ill  go  xn  this  direction, 

MÙ  Cannot  my  hands  restrain  thee,  nor  my  voice 
Convince  thee  of  the  truth  ?    Ah,  bear  me  ;  thon  . . . 

Sa.  But  no  ;  on  this  side  a  prodigious  stream ^ 

Of  blood  restrkiuB  my  steps.    Atrocious  sight  I 
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Od  botb  ita  shores  in  moimtains  are  iip-piled 

Great  heaps  of  recent  corpses  :  all  is  death 

0 a  this  aide  :  thitherward  I  then  will  fly  , , , 

But  what  do  I  behold?    Who  then  are  ye?— 

"  AVe  ai'e  the  cbildren  of  Ahimelech. 

**  I  am  Ahinndech.  JOie^  Saul,  then^  ùìg^[ — 

What  ory  is  that?    I  recognize  huh  well: 

Wi^i'ocetit  hlood  he  reeks  ;  let  him  drink  mine. 

Arid" who  is  this  that  drags  me  from  behind  ? 

Thou,  8amu6l,  thou  ? — What  did  he  say?  that  soon 

Wo  all  should  bo  with  him  ?    I  only,  I 

Shall  be  with  thee  ;  but  as  for  my  poor  children  , . . — 

Where  am  I  ? — In  an  instant  from  my  sight 

Have  all  the  spectres  vanished.     Where  am  I  ? 

What  have  I  said  ?     What  am  I  doing?     Who 

Art  thou  ?   iWhat  dissonanoe  is  this  I  hear  ? 

It  seems  to  mo  most  like  the  din  of  battle  : 

But  the  day  dawns  not  yet  :  ah  yes^  it  is 

The  uproar  of  the  battle.     Quickly  bring 

My  shield,  my  spear,  ray  helmet  :  now  with  speed 

The  weapons,  the  king's  weapons.     I  will  die, 

But  in  the  camp. 

ML  What  art  thou  doing,  father  ? 

Bo  tranquil  ...  To  thy  daughter , .  * 

Sa,  I  will  have 

My  arms  ;  what  daughter?     Now,  thou  dost  obey  m.e. 
My  helm,  my  spear,  my  shield  ;  behold  my  children. 

Ml,  I  will  not  leaYo  thee,  no . , . 

8a.  Tlieii-umpets  souE 

Xipuder  and  louder?    Thither  let  me  go  : 
For  me  my  sword  alone  \v  ill  be  sufficient.— 
Thou,  quit  me,  go  ;  obey.     I  thither  run  : 
There,  where  the  death  I  seek  for  has  ita  home. 

Scene  IV, 
SAUL,  MiCHAL,  AHNEK^  wità  a  few  fugitive  Soldiers. 

Ah.  O  hapless  king  ! . . .  Kow  whither  dost  thou  fly  1 
This  ÌH  a  dreadful  night. 

8a.  But,  why  this  battìo  ? , . 

Ah.  The  foe  asaaird  us  unawares  ;  we  are 
WhoUy  discomfited  .  * . 
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Sa,  Discomfited  ? 

/And  liv'st  thou,  traitor? 
uF^     Ah.  I?    I  live  to  save  thee. 

f^Hither  perchance  Philistia's  hordes  are  streaming  : 
I'   We  are  compell'd  to  shun  the  first  attack  : 
f    Meanwhile  the  day  will  dawn.     Thee  will  I  lead, 
With  my  few  followers,  to  yonder  slopes  . . . 

^ 80.  Shall  I  then  live,  while  all  my  people  fall  ? 

Ah,  'Ah,  come  !  \ .  Alas  !  the  tumult  grows  :  approaches . . . 
Sa,  My  children, . . .  Jonathan, ...  do  they  too  fly  ? 
Do  they  abandon  me  ?.. . 

^~^,  ^  0  Heav'ns  I . . .  Thy  children, . . . 

No,  no  ;  they  fled  not . . .  lU-starr'd  progeny  I . . . 
Sa.  I  understand  thee  :  they  are  all  destroyed . . . 
-^C,    Mi.  Alas  ! . . .  My  brothers?. . . 

Ab,  Thou  no  more  hast  sons. 

I      iia.  — What  now  remains  for  me? . . .  Thou,  thou  alone, 
[  But  not  for  me,  remainest. — In  my  heart 
j  Have  I  been  long  time  finally  resolved  : 
I  And  now  the  hour  is  come. — T}n'H^  Ahnar,  is 
^  The  last  of  my  commands.  JMj,  daughter  nQH 
/  Gruide  to  some  piace_gf.§afety^  ,_ 
I      Ml.  Father,  no  ; 

I  Around  thee  will  I  twine  myself:  the  foe 
I  Will  never  aim  a  sword  against  a  woman. 
I       Sa.  0  daughter  I . . .  say  no  more  :  compel  me  not 
I  To  weep.     A  conquer'd  king  should  never  weep. 
I   Save  her,  0  Abner,  go  :  but,  if  she  fall 
I   Within  the  foeman's  hands,  say  not,  0  no, 
I   That  she's  the  child  of  Saul  ;  but  rather  tell  them 
'    That  she  is  David's  wife  ;  they  will  respect  her. 
^J^  fly... 

Ah.  She  shall,  I  swear  to  thee,  be  safe. 

If  I  can  aught  avail  ;  but  thou  meantime ... 

Mi.  My  father  ...  ah  !  ...  I  will  not,  will  not  leave 
thee . . . 

Sa.   Tj^ill  if-   QTi/l  T  jftf.  ^Tn  Tring.      But  scc, 
The  armed  bands  approach.     Fly,  Abner,  fly  : 
Drag  her  by  force  with  thee,  if  it  be  needful. 
JL  ^p.  0  father  I . . .  and  for  ever  ?  . . . 
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I    Sa.  0  my  children  ! . . . 

/ — I  was  a  father. — See  thyself  alone, 

;  0  king  ;  of  thy  so  many  friends  and  servants, 

i  Not  one  remains. — Inexorable  God, 

I  Is  Thy  retributory  wrath  appeased  ? — 

;  But,  thou  remain'st  to  me,  0  sword  :  now  come, 

;  My  faithful  servant  in  extremity. — 
Hark,  hark  !  the  bowlings  of  the  haughty  victors  : 
The  flashing  of  their  burning  torches  glares 
Before  my  eyes  already,  and  I  see 
Their  swords  by  thousands . . . — 0  thou  vile  Philistia, 
Me  thou  shalt  find,  but  like  a  king,  here  . . .  dead»^ — 

^  As  he  falls  transfixed  on  his  own  sword,  the  victoriovs  Philistinei 
come  up  to  him  in  a  crowd  with  blazing  torches  and  bloody  sw«i4k 
While  they  msh  with  lo«d  cries  towards  Sani,  the  curtain  falls. 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 

occupied  the  throne  of  Spaxta  jointly  wii 
^  whose  daughter  Agiziade  (or  Agiatis)  he  k 
majHe^r^  Agis»  who  was  onlyìw^rty- three  at  the  time 
his  death,  which  took  place  aixrnt  240  B.c.,  was  of  a  noble 
character,  and  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  ofj 
L^iairgne,  and  a  real  equality  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  an  equal  division  of  the 
lands  of  the  country.  His  meastiies  were  naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  powerful  oligarchy^  and  also  to  hie  coUeagii®^ 
Leonidaa,  who  had  been  broTigbt  up  in  a  luxurious  Asiatic 
court*  His  own  mother  Ageaistrata  supported  him  in  his 
reforms,  as  did  her  brother  ÀgpjlauSj  who,  being  deeply 
in  debt  himself,  was  anxious  lor  the  fulfilment  of  that 
part  of  the  scheme.  By  the  iufliienoe  of  the  reforming 
party,  Leonidas  was  bfinished.  His  daughter  preferred 
accompanying  him  in  his  exile  to  remaining  with  her 
husband,  Agis,  in  his  time  of  triumph.  Agie,  however, 
had  to  leave  Sparta  to  take  the  command  of  the  army» 
and  in  his  absence  a  popular  rising  took  place  in  favor 
of  Leonidas,  who  at  the  )>eginning  of  the  play  had  just 
been  restored  to  the  throne,  whilst  Agie,  to  save  his  life 
from  the  fickle  multitude,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  remaining  character  in  the  tragedy,  besides  Agis, 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  Leonidas,  is  Araphares,  head  of 
the  Ephori  or  magistrates,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of 
Leonidas. 

'  AccordJing  to  Plutarch^  however,  AgU's  wife,  Agiatis,  was    not  the 
dfloghtei:  of  Leqnidasj  but  afterwards  Jiis  daughter-in-law. 


IM  Acns. 


m  Ilk  nfltoniioB,  but  ikm  ktter  osmmAem  Vb^t  he  will 
noi  be  feeitre  on  Itifl  tlnone  wiiUst  Agis  llTes.  Ampbaifs 
luci  tliftt  ÀgÌB  had  one»  s^Ted  his  life  when 
hj  Agesilaofi,  and  ad^ifies  cantion  in  his  pro- 
_  A^^&miil  him.  Agesistrata  enters,  on  her  wa^  to 
llle  i^lion  of  Agifl^  and  advocat^^  his  cause.  Leonidàs 
talk  her  that»  nnless  he  comes  forth  the  next  day  and 
«xcnipatei  himself,  he  shall  he  dethroned.  Amphares 
advkes  her  to  nse  her  ìnflu^ice  with  him  to  come  tu  tn 
nnétimiBnfVtìì^  with  Leonidan  and  his  victorious  party. 

Tlie  next  Act  «hows  Agis  leaving  the  sanctnary,  to  avoid 
ihb  ohame  of  seeking  shelter  there  against  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  liii  alleged  misdeeds.  His  wife  comes,  tells  him 
that  Tiffw  he  in  no  longer  in  prosperity  she  has  rejoined 
him,  aDfl  implores  him  to  he  reconciled  to  Leoni  das,  to 
abandon  his  schemeB,  and  resume  his  joint  rule  with  her 
fathfjr,  AgiM  telle  her  that  the  day  of  his  death  is  pro- 
Vjat/ly  apjmmching^  and  entreats  her  to  train  np  their 
children  in  the  love  of  liberty.  His  mother  then  enters* 
followed  by  an  armed  crowd,  who,  eho  informs  him,  ar& 
riiH<ly  to  defend  his  caiiie  j  but  he  rejects  their  a&Bistance, 
and  annoiinooB  his  intention  of  pleading  his  own  casa 
huff  Ills  MNMi^iTilded  Sparta.  Amphares  appears,  and  on  the 
fMiri  of  Ihf?  l^]phori  HtB.tm  that,  if  he  will  withdraw  all  hie 
n(^w  lawK,  lie  «hall  bo  restored  to  the  throne.  Agis,  is 
rojily*  ahlcM  ffir  an  interview  with  Leonidas. 

In  tlio  third  Act*  Leonidas,  attended  hy  his  soldierB, 
1 10 Id N  tho  d OHI  red  interview  with  Agia,  The  latter  recaUs 
iho  ptiHt  cirrnnMHtannofl  which  had  led  to  Leonidas  being 
drivnn  into  i^j^ile,  and  urges  him  to  promulgate  the  lawi 
of  LyetirgUH  and  introduce  perfect  equality,  in  wliich  case 
ho  oi!br«  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifioo,  and  promises  Leonidas 
vtt^rnal  glory,  lioonidae,  having  heard  ail  that  Agis  has 
to  urgti,  urdorft  him  into  custody,  to  prevent  his  retnmiiig 
to  tUn  Haueiiuiry^  and  rejoices  in  having  at  length  got  him 
«entirely  in  hi«  power.  All  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Agis  are  insufficient  to  turn  him  from  his  pmr- 
poflo  of  eflfeoting  the  ruin  of  his  former  colleague  and  now 
|>rÌ8onerp 

Wtì  next   so©  Leonidas  planning  with  Amphares   the 
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MeanB  of  securing  the  condemnation  of  Agis  bj  a  pacVed 
tribunal  of  Ephori  and  Senators,  from  which  nearly  all 
the  real  people  of  Sparta  ehould  bo  excluded.  When  the 
tribunal  is  assemlilett,  Leonidas  «end»  Amphares  to  bring 
Agie  before  them^  and  artfully  harangues  the  Judges  with. 
a  view  to  prejudice  them  against  Agis,  although  he  pro- 
testa  that  he  intends  to  be  guided  solely  by  their  dtoision, 
Amphares  now  introduces  Agis  surrounded  by  guards. 
Amphares  accuses  him  as  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  who  has 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  Agis  makes  a  noble 
defence,  after  denouncing  the  tribunal  as  not  really  re- 
presenting the  people  ;  and»  notwithstanding  all  the  efforta 
of  Ampharea,  those  of  the  people  who  are  present  are 
worked  upon  by  his  eloquence  to  believe  in  his  innocence 
of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him.  When  he  has  returned 
to  his  prison,  Leonidas  professes  to  apeak  in  his  favor,  and 
also  retires.  When  the  question  is  put  by  Ampliares^  the 
Ephori  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  sentence  hirn  to  death. 
The  people  aek  for  his  pardon,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude advancing  to  rescue  Agis  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  fifth  Act  opens  with  Agis  in  priBOu,  prepared  for 
death,  and  awaiting  his  executioners*  His  wife  ^enters, 
having  escaped  from  the  confi.nement  in  which  her  father 
had  placed  her,  and  announces  her  intention  of  dying  with 
him,  if  rescue  is  impossible.  But  Agis  persuades  her  to  J 
live  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and  they  take  a  tender 
farewell  of  each  other.  His  mother  then  comes,  bringing 
two  swords,  announces  that  the  friends  of  Agis  are  over- 
powered by  the  followers  of  I^eonidas,  and  proclaims 
her  intention  of  slaying  herself  with  one  of  the  swords, 
when  he  has  killed  himself  with  the  other*  Letmid^is 
and  Amphares  appear,  attended  by  their  soldiers,  who  are 
ordered  by  Leonidas  to  slay  both  Agis  and  his  mother. 
Struck  by  the  majefety  of  Agis'a  demeanor,  they  fall  back 
awe-struck.  Agis  tells  Leonidas  to  prevent ,  Agiziade 
from  following  his  example,  and  stabs  himself.  Agesia- 
trata  injitantly  does  the  same- 


The  story  of  Agia,  in  which  Alfieri  has  in  the  main 
followed  Plutarch*s  Life  of  Agis  (although,  in  the  original. 
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Agia,  Ids  mother  and  grandmother,  were  all  etrangled  hy 
order  of  Ampharee),  has  also  been  made  the  siibject  of 
tragedies,  imder  the  same  name,  by  Guérin  de  Eouscal  in 
1642,  Laig:ne]ot  in  1782,  and  CrébUlon.  The  last  was  left 
unfinished,  and  wa^  anppoKed  to  be  intended  to  represent 
the  death  of  Charles  1.,  to  whose  memory  it  will  be  eeen 
that  Alfieri  inscribed  his  play  in  a  remarkable  dedication. 
According  to  the  real  history,  it  was  Cleombrotus  (who 
reigned  with  Agis  after  the  expulsion  of  Leonidas),  and 
not  Agis  himself,  that  married  the  daughter  of  Leonidas^ 
who  showed  fiuch  touching  devotion  to  her  father  and 
husband  in  turn,  in  their  respective  timers  of  adversity. 
After  the  death  of  Agis,  his  widow.  Agiati 9^  wae  forcibly 
married  by  Leonidas  to  his  son  deomedee. 

Alfieri  took  extreme  care  in  revising  this  play,  which 
he  calls  "  the  fourth  of  his  tragedies  of  liberty/^  in  which 
that  "  divine  passion  "  assumes  an  entirely  new  aspect 
from  being  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  a  king, — a 
thing  in  his  time  impossible,  and  difGcult  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Judging  the 
work  by  modern  notions,  he  considers  it  a  tragedy  the 
sublimity  of  which  is  more  ideal  thaTi  probable,  and 
therefore  little  fit  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  modem 
audience.  He  describes  Leoni daa  as  a  vulgar  kingj 
AgeBistrata  as  a  Spartan  mother  ;  Agiziade  as  a  most 
affectionate  wife  and  mother  ;  and  Amphares  as  an 
infamous  minister  of  an  absoiute  king,  rather  than  an 
independent  magistrate  in  a  mixed  government.  He 
anticipates  that  some  will  pronounce  it  an  excellent 
tragedy,  many  a  mediocre  one,  and  a  few  a  bad  one,  but 
thinks  it  is  the  business  of  the  two  latter  classes  to  give 
reasons  for  their  opinions. 


DEDICATION 

TO 

HIS  MAJESTY  CHAELES  THE  FIEST, 

KING   OF  ENGLAND. 


It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  dedicate  my  Agia  without 
meanness  or  arrogance  to  an  unfortunate  and  dead  king. 

As  you  received  your  death  from  the  sentence  of  an 
unjust  parliament,  so  this  king  of  Sparta  received  his  from 
the  wicked  judgment  of  the  Ephori.  But  just  as  the 
effects  were  similar,  so  far  were  the  causes  different. 
Agis,  by  re-establishing  equality  and  liberty,  wished  to 
restore  to  Sparta  her  virtue  and  her  splendor  ;  hence  he 
died  full  of  glory,  leaving  behind  him  an  everlasting  fame. 
You,  by  attempting  to  violate  all  limits  to  your  authority, 
falsely  wished  to  procure  your  own  private  good  :  hence 
nothing  remains  of  you;  and  the  ineffectual  compassion 
of  others  alone  accompanied  you  to  the  tomb. 

The  designs  of  Agis,  generous  and  sublime,  were 
afterwards  happily  prosecuted,  and  with  much  glory  to 
himself,  by  Cleomenes,  his  successor,  who  found  the  whole 
prepared.  Your  designs,  common  to  the  herd  of  monarchs, 
were,  and  are,  perpetually  attempted  by  many  other 
princes,  and  also  carried  into  effect,  but  uniformly  with- 
out fame.  In  my  opinion,  one  can  in  no  way  make  a 
tragedy  of  your  tragical  death,  the  cause  of  it  not  being 
sublime  :  I  should  always  have  thought,  even  if  I  had  not 
attempted  to  do  it,  that  from  the  death  of  Agis,  the  true 
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grandeur  of  the  Spartan  king  being  considered,  a  noble 
tragedy  might  be  constructed. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  were,  and  will  be,  a  memor- 
able example  to  the  people,  and  a  terrible  one  to  kings  : 
but  with  this  great  difference  between  them,  that  many 
other  kings  have  been,  and  will  be,  like  Your  Majesty; 
but  none  like  Agis. 

TiTTORio  Alfieri. 
Mabtinsbubgh,  May  9, 1786. 
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Soldiers  of  Leonidas. 
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Scene. — The  Forum,  afterwards  the  Prison,  of  8;parta, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

LEONIDAS,   AMPHARES. 

Am.  Behold,  Leonidas,  thou  once  more  sittest 
Upon  thy  royal  throne.     The  whole  of  Sparta, 
Or  of  her  citizens  the  better  part. 
Those  who  are  truly  ana  maturely  wise. 
The  lovers  of  the  public  weal,  have  turn'd 
Their  eyes  to  thee,  expecting,  by  thy  means, 
To  gain  a  respite  from  their  long  distress. 

Le.  Yet  thence  I  do  not  deem,  while  Agis  lives, 
That  I  am  king  of  Sparta.     He  not  only 
Lives,  but  reigns  also  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
This  temple  is  to  him  a  place  of  refuge. 
Whose  neighboring  forum  ev'ry  day  is  fill*d 
With  a  tumultuous  audacious  throng, 
Who  still  would  have  him  for  their  king,  and  cry 
For  him  once  more  my  partner  on  the  throne. 

Am,  And  fearest  thou  to  be  by  him  o'ercome  ? 
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I  swear,  and  all  the  ether  Ephori 

Swear  likewise  ;  Agis  ne'er  again  shall  reign. 

But  art  is  rather  needful  now  than  force  ... 

Le,  Lately  had  he  such  influence  acquired, 
That  he  had  dared,  with  his  contrivances, 
And  with  his  new  and  ill-imagined  laws, 
To  overturn  all  Spartan  institutes 
By  open  force,  and  from  the  throne  to  drive 
Me  into  exile  :  ought  I,  on  that  throne 
Keseated  by  my  faithful  Spartans,  now 
To  take  revenge  on  him  by  hidden  schemes  ? 

Am,  Thou  art  compell'd  to  stoop  to  stratagems  : 
He  is  thy  son-in-law.     The  day  that  thou 
In  cruel  banishment,  alone,  abandon'd, 
Kobb'd  of  thy  royal  crown,  from  Sparta  wentest. 
He  show'd  thee  kindness.     To  the  fierce  assassins, 
That  in  pursuit  of  thee,  to  spill  thy  blood, 
Agesilaus  sent,  with  open  force 
Agis  opposed  himself;  and  led  thee  safe 
(Thou  must  remember)  to  Tegaea's  confines  : 
In  this  one  act  alone  he  did  not  seem 
The  son  of  Agesistrata,  in  this 
Openly  adverse  to  her  guilty  brother. 
Thou  only  now  canst  prosecute  thy  vengeance 
By  feign'd  concernment  for  the  public  good. 

Le.  A  worthless  gift  he  made  me  of  my  life, 
The  day  that  he  expell'd  me  from  the  throne  ; 
And  as  an  injury  most  exquisite 
Should  I  impute  it  to  him.     Me  he  deem'd 
A  foe  no  longer  to  be  fear'd  ?  to-day 
Will  I  in  this  completely  undeceive  him. 
That  he's  my  son-in-law,  redoubles  in  me 
My  hatred  tow'rds  him.     Son-in-law  to  me  ? 
Ah  !  what  was  my  mistake  in  giving  him 
A  woman  so  dissimilar  in  marriage  ! 
No  reparation  but  his  death  remains. 
That  dear  Agiziade,  my  only  daughter. 
Was  my  companion,  and  my  only  solace. 
During  my  long  and  dreary  exile.     She 
Abandon'd  her  beloved  spouse,  since  he 
Was  hostile  to  her  father  ;  she  esteem'd 
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The  ties  of  nature  more  imperative 
Than  those  of  loye  :  and  fihe  would  rather  drag 
A  wretched  wandering  life  with  me,  than  share 
The  throDO  with  my  unworthy  adversary. 

Am,  Tet,  in  proportion  aij  thy  wrath  is  just, 
Suppres^B  its  workings,  if  thou  wouldst  indulge  it. 
Not  less  than  thou  I  hate  the  haughty  Agis  ; 
And  his  parade  of  antiquated  virtues^ 
Feign 'd  to  reflect  on  us.     It  is  a  folly 
No  lesB  ambitious  than  malevolent. 
To  seek  to  rivet  Sparta  with  thoee  chains 
That  erst  Lycurgus  framed  :  yet  his  design 
Has  no  less  scope  than  this  ;  hence  had  his  rule 
Eeduoed  our  city  to  extremity  : 
Andj  still  distracted^  languishing  she  Kes, 
In  timiultfi,  and  perplexities  involved. 
But  all  things  change  with  time  ;  those  factious  traitors, 
The  Ephori,  Agesilaus*  Klaves, 
And  more  to  him  devoted  than  to  Agis, 
Are  all  with  him  now  banished  or  destroyed  ; 
And  Sparta  now  in  us  alone  is  centred, 
^^  But  the  flagitious,  discontented  people, 
^kilways  desirous  of  new  men  and  measures, 
^^^tiO,  as  a  means  to  their  pernicious  views, 
^■Their  suffrage  give  to  Agis.     Ill  can  we 
^"  Restrain  them  by  mere  force  ;  it  is  not  safe 
In  a  new  government  to  use  coercion. 
The  people  may,  with  less  of  peril,  be 
Deluded  than  compelled*    Leave  thou  to  m© 
This  enterprise,  in  which,  not  less  than  thine, 
My  heart  an  interest  takes.     Behold,  the  mother 
Of  Agis  hither  come*  :  this  l^àj  makes 
In  the  aflections  of  the  Spartans  progress 
From  day  to  day  :  she  also  should  be  fear'd. 


I 


ScEEfE   II. 


AGESISTEATA,  LEONHUS,  AMPHAEES. 

Age».  Who  intemipte  my  footsteps  ?    While  I  go 
To  the  asylum  of  the  Spartan  monarch. 
Around  these  confines  do  I  now  behold 
Another,  and  new  king  of  Sparta  stalk  ? 
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Le.  And  had  I  an  asylum  in  the  world 
On  that  disastrouB  day,  when^  Sparta*a  l^ingi 
From  Sparta  I  was  driven  ?     Slany  a  day 
I  lived  in  exile  from  the  throue;  and  Hved, 
Which  iH  far  worse,  apparently  a  cnlprit. 
Grief  would  have  slain  me,  if  my  innocencje, 
Together  -with  mj  majosty  usurped, 
Had  not  heen  fnlly  to  myself  reiitored 
By  wiser  counsels  of  that  very  Bparta. 
Cleómbrotus,  my  execrable  rival, 
Banished  frum  Sparta,  he,  to  whom  thy  Agis, 
Master  of  all  thiugs  then,  mj  sceptre  gave. 
Himself  made  my  defence.     To  make  his  own, 
Why  delays  Agis  ?     He  was  on  the  throne 
My  colleague  ^  still  he  is  my  son-in-law  ; 
And  may,  if  so  it  please  him,  he  my  fee, — 
But  sayj  what  other  cause,  except  his  guOt, 
Detains  him  now  impriison^d  in  the  temple  ? 

Ages.  Leonidas,  to  Sf»arta  and  to  me 
Thou  art  but  too  well  known  :  what  are  thy  faults, 
And  what  are  those  of  Agis,  is  expressed 
In  a  few  words.     Agis  wish'd  Sparta  free  ; 
Equal  her  citizens,  courageous,  strong, 
And  terrible  ;  true  Spartans  :  and  h©  wished 
Kot  to  be  paramount  to  any  man, 
Excsept  in  magnanimity  and  virtue. 
Eieh,  mercenary,  sunk  in  indolence, 
Effeminate,  by  party  spirit  torn, 
Snch  as  she  is  in  short,  Leonidas 
Wonld  have  hor  rather  be.     To  guilt  ascribed 
Are  Agis'  purposes,  because  the  bad 
In  Sparta  o*er  the  good  preponderate  ; 
Those  of  Leonidas  ascribed  to  yirtue, 
Because  they  are  adapted  to  the  timeB, 
To-day,  at  least,  remember,  if  thou  canst, 
That  my  son  show'd  himself  the  open  foe 
Of  thy  reign  only,  never  of  thyself; 
Keflect  that  now  thou  wonldst  not  lì  ve»  if  he. 
More  citizen  than  king,  had  not  preserved, 
And  p'rhaps  to  his  own  detriment,  thy  life. 

Le.  'Tis  true»  that  Agis,  p'rhaps  in  spite  of  thee, 
On  that  same  day  on  which  thy  cruel  brother 
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Sent  vile  assassins  to  destroy  my  life, 
By  other  satellites,  to  him  attached, 
Preserved  me  living,  and  exempt  from  wounds  : 
But  can  a  banish*d  king,  of  throne  bereft, 
Bereft  of  honor  and  of  innocence 
By  a  fierce  rival,  his  ill-granted  life 
Ascribe  to  gen'rous  impulses  of  pity  ? 

Ages.  The  gift  was  no  less  noble  than  imprudent  : 
Agis  himself  so  deem'd  it  ;  but  innate 
Is  magnanimity  in  that  great  heart. 
The  lofty  Agis  would  not,  with  thy  blood. 
Contaminate  the  enterprise,  at  once 
Unparallel'd  and  gen'rous,  of  a  king, 
Eesolved  spontaneously  to  reinstate 
His  people  in  a  perfect  liberty. 
I  ne'er  dissuaded  him  from  pardoning  thee  ; 
And  maybe  had  attempted  it  in  vain  : 
Mother  of  Agis,  could  I  e'er  evince 
A  heart  less  high  than  that  of  such  a  son  ? 
'Tis  true,  I  call  Agesilaus  brother  ; 
But  now  of  such  a  name  he  is  unworthy. 
With  florid  eloquence,  and  specious  virtues. 
Veiling  his  irreclaimable  corruption, 
Agis  and  Sparta,  and  with  these  myself. 
He  managed  to  deceive . . . 

Le.  But  never  me. 

Ages,  He  was  thy  counterpart,  and  thence  well  known. — 
To  take  for  ever  from  both  creditors 
And  debtors,  from  the  rich  and  mendicants, 
Such  anti-Spartan  names,  Agesilaus, 
More  t)ian  all  other  men,  persuaded  Agis. 
Seeing  himself  by  our  example  forced 
To  sacrifice  his  riches,  and  subdued 
By  brutal  avarice,  disgracing  thus 
The  Ephori's  high  function,  he  prevented 
Sublime  equality.    And  hence  the  people, 
Confused,  and  more  oppress'd,  in  doubt  and  fear 
Betwixt  their  not  extinguish'd  servitude, 
And  their  confounded,  scarce-reviving  freedom, 
Becaird  thee  to  the  throne  :  and  chose  in  thee 
A  worthy  instrument  to  prop  once  more 
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Their  soft,  mcurably  corrupted  customs. 

That  YQTy  people,  to  thy  banda  gave  boimd 

Cleómbrotus,  ere  while  elected  king  : 

That  very  people,  to  the  custody 

Of  an  asylum  ouly,  relegates 

Agisj  their  monarch  once  eo  idolized- 

Am,  Far  more  is  he  protected  by  the  laws, 
Than  by  this  his  asylum»     Though  he  be 
Destroyer  and  subverter  of  those  laws. 
Yet  does  be  owe  to  them  and  na  his  safety. 
To  ua,  true  Ephori,  before  all  Sparta, 
WiE  he  be  challenged  to  defend  hiniself  : 
Provided  he  can  prove  his  innocence, 
He  need  not  fear  the  monarch  or  bis  people, 

Xe,  If  in  bis  heart  he  is  not  self-aecnsed. 
Whence  this  asylum  ?     Wby  not  summon  m& 
To  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  just 
And  popidar  tribunal  ? 

Age».  Becanse  thou 

Dost  thy  defence  in  arms  and  money  find, 
Wbilst  he  finds  his  in  naked  virtue  only  ; 
Because  thou  dost  return  full  of  revenge, 
Whilst  he  knows  not  its  meaniug  :  and,  in  short, 
Because  thy  new,  not  Spartan,  Ephori, 
Other  than  legal  terrors  fulminate. 
My  Agis  knows  not  fear  ;  but  bo  would  snatch 
Himself  from  infamy  ;  which  evermoro 
He  who  usurps  authority,  on  others 
Can,  for  a  transient  space  at  least,  bestow. 

Le.  What  wiU  thy  Agis  do  then  ?     For  he  cannot' 
Now  longer  keep  himself  conceard,  if  he 
Fear  real  infamy. 

Am.  Much  less  can  Sparta, 

In  her  existing  strange  vieissitudes. 
Endure  the  loss  of  one  of  her  two  kings, 
Agis  still  bears  the  name  -,  yet  he  performs  not 
The  necessary  functions  of  a  king  : 
Meanwhile  within  its  ramparts,  and  without, 
Sparta  is  insecure  ;  its  institutes 
Aje  all  despised  ;  and  there  is  need  .  ,  , 

Ages,  Of  Agis  ; 
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And  with  liim  need  of  ev*ry  thing  that's  good. 

The  enemies  of  Sparta  know  this  truth 

A  8  well  as  we,  in  whose  brea.sts  Agi  a  oidj 

Eevived  a  terror  of  oiir  arms,     Yes^  Agia, 

The  beardless  Agis,  the  iEtolians  cow'd. 

On  whom  the  great  Aratusi,  hcKiry  leader. 

Made  no  impression  with  liia  hrave  Aohaians  ; 

An  ancient  S^p.irtan  tben  he  proved  him^lf, — 

I  do  conjure  thee  now,  Leonidas, 

To  undertake  no  echeme  for  his  destruction  : 

For  e'en  though  fortune^  often  so  unjust, 

8hould  crown  thy  eiforts  now  in  the  attempt, 

From  thence  wouldst  tbon  in  course  of  time  entaQ 

Heavy  disgrace  and  blame  upon  thy  sei  f^ 

And  on  thy  ctjnntry  lasting  detriment. 

I  know  not  whether  conntry  ha  to  thee 

A  sacred  name  :  but  'mongst  ourselves  it  is 

A  name  so  strong,  and  piiramt mnt  to  all, 

That  if  a  fleeting  douht  rose  in  my  heart. 

Whether  the  thoughts,  much  more  the  deeds  of  Agis, 

Were  all  directed  to  the  g<x>d  of  Sparta, 

I,  thongh  his  mother.  I  wonld  first  implore 

Against  my  son,  in  all  its  plenitude. 

The  perfect  rigor  of  the  sacred  laws.^ 

Act  thou,  then,  now  according  to  thy  judgment  : 

Nor  Agia,  nor  she  who  his  mother  is. 

Save  for  their  country  and  their  countrymen^ 

Can  ever  tremble  :  thou,  although  in  arras, 

And  in  a  pro8p*rous  state,  within  thy  heart 

Self-eonscions,  tremble  for  thyself  rtlone- 

Le.  Madam,  thou  art  a  mother  ;  of  a  man 
Who  once  the  sceptre  held,  thou  art  the  mother  ; 
Henee  I  excuse  thee,    Fear  in  you  dwells  not  ; 
So  eay^st  thou  ?     May  its  absence  be  auspicious  : 
The  Ephori,  and  Sparta,  and  myself 
Give  to  you  only  one  whole  day  to  show 
This  innocence  of  yours,  for  ever  vaunted, 
And  never  proved.     I^et  him  at  last  come  forth^ 
And  make  his  own  defence  ;  and  even  me^ 
If  so  he  will,  let  him  accuse  :  his  choice, 
Except  in  reference  to  this  asylum, 
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Is  free  in  all  tliinga  elee.     But  ^7  to  him, 
If  lie  continue  to  conceal  himself, 
That  Sparta  hy  to-morrow's  dawix  no  more 
Will  deem  Mm  king,  and  I  no  more  a  colleague. 


Scene  m. 

AGESlffrRATA,   AMPHAHES» 

Am.  He  speaks  embitter- d  by  his  recent  exile  ; 
But  Sparta  doth  not  share  in  his  resentmont. — 
Thou  tìhouldest,  thou,  to  whom  alike  are  dear 
Agis  and  Sparta,  strive  to  bend  thy  eon 
To  times  like  these,  and  thus  induce  him  to,  - , 

Ages,  To  compromi&G  his  honor,  neither  I, 
Kor  ye,  ngr  Sparta,  ever  could  induce  him. 
That  the  king's  vvi-ath  is  not  the  wrath  of  Sparta, 
The  throng  immeneo  of  ^spartans  in  fresh  lawps, 
Eound  his  asylum  ev'ry  dny  assemhled, 
Sufficiently  convince  mc,  calling  Lim, 
With  loud,  audacious,  and  intrepid  cries. 
Preserver,  sov- reign-citizen,  and  father, 
Second  deliverer,  a  new  Lycurgua. 
His  idrtuo  must  indeed  be  eminent, 
Since  Sparta  thus  dares  praise  him  at  her  peril  ; 
Since  admiration  of  that  escollenco 
Greater  eflfecta  in  Sparta  can  produce, 
Than  all  the  terror  of  your  arm^d  adherents. 

Am.  The  people  gather  into  crowds,  and  shout  ; 
Yet  nothing  they  attempt  :  nor  will  their  vile 
And  turbulent  deportment  aught  effect. 
Beyond  exasperating  more  and  more 
The  good  against  thy  son.     Thou  canst  do  much, 
Mother  of  Agis,  with  the  Spartan  people  ; 
With  Agis  canst  do  more:  the  fiist  induce 
(Believe  me  this)  to  ceapo  from  turbnlenoo; 
The  Becond,  for  a  little  time  at  lenst. 
To  fit  himself  to  time  and  circumstance. 
If  thy  son*s  good^  and  if  the  good  of  all 
Thou  dost  desire,  'tis  ill,  thou  know'st,  ensured 
By  civil  violence  and  rabid  strife. 
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If  thou  refusest,  in  a  cause  like  this, 

Warmly  to  stir  thyself,  Leonidas, 

And  Sparta,  and  myself,  will  rightfully 

Deem  you  the  foes  of  Sparta  ;  certain  proof 

Will  then  be  gain'd  that  your  vast  wealth  was  given 

With  baseness  to  the  common  fund,  to  purchase 

Supremacy,  and  not  equality. 

The  fame  of  lofty  efforts,  good  or  bad. 

On  the  event  depends.     Let  not  your  deeds. 

Magnanimous  and  gen'rous  (if  they  are), 

Keceive  a  taint  from  other  men's  suspicions, 

Which  justly  tax  you  with  repentance  now 

For  such  a  mighty  gift  ;  and  further  tax  you 

With  a  design  large  harvest  thence  to  reap. 

I,  as  a  magistrate  and  citizen. 

Not  as  a  foe,  lay  ev'ry  thing  before  thee  : 

With  you  alone  the  execution  rests. 

SORNE   IV. 
AGESISTRATA. 

Ages,  — Fain  would  these  men  gain  time  ;  but  time  shall 
not 
Be  granted  to  them.     Ah,  the  suavity 
Of  Amphares,  so  subtly  feign'd  ;  the  rage 
Of  fierce  Leonidas,  with  pain  repressed. 
Too  manifestly  indicate  to  me 
The  destiny  of  Agis  and  of  Sparta. 
Let  nothing  now  be  left  untried  to  save  them  ; 
And  if  our  country's  angry  gods  with  blood 
Alone  can  be  appeased,  myself  and  Agis 
Will  for  that  country  die  ;  we're  bom  to  serve  her. — 
May  Sparta  from  my  blood  arise  once  more  ! 
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ACT  n. 

SCEN'E   I. 
AGIS. 

Agis,  Ye  pitying  gods,  who  have  till  now  been  pleased 
To  rescue  from  Leonidas*s  wrath 
My  well-known  innocence,  no  more  can  I 
Kemain  within  your  temple.     I  from  you 
Sought  an  asylum,  that  my  suffering  country 
Might  not  be  forced  to  boar  more  violence, 
More  slaughter,  and  more  broils  :  now  are  there  those 
Who  dare  ascribe  this  step  to  my  misdeeds, 
And  to  the  terror  of  just  punishment  ? 
Behold,  at  once  I  this  asylum  leave. — 

0  Sparta,  Sparta  !  ...  to  thy  true  deliv'rers 
Must  thou  be  ever  fatal  ?    Ah,  to  me 
Were  but  the  fate  allow'd  that  once  befell 
Thy  first  illustrious  father  !     Kot  content 
With  everlasting  exile,  on  himself 
Inflicted  by  Lycurgus,  I  would  choose 
Further,  ignoble  death,  if  by  that  death 

1  might  at  least  behold  with  thee  revive 
The  pristine  vigor  of  thy  sacred  laws  !  .  .  . 

But  who  so  quickly  comes  to  this  dark  spot  ?  .  .  . 
Whom  do  I  see  ?     0  Heav'ns  !     Agiziade  ?  .  .  . 
The  daughter  of  Leonidas  ?     Alas  !  .  .  . 
My  consort,  who,  although  so  well  beloved, 
Yet  for  her  father's  sake  abandoned  me  ? 

Scene  II. 

AGIS,   AGIZIADE. 

Agi,  What  do  I  see  !     My  Agis,  hast  thou  ventured 
From  the  asylum  ?    Speedily  I  came 
To  find  thee  there  .  .  . 

Agis.  Whatever  thou  wert  towards  me. 

My  still  beloved  consort,  why  dost  thou 
Thus  bend  thy  steps  to  meet  a  wretched  husband?  .  .  . 

Agi,  Scarce  can  I  speak  ;  ...  0  Agis  ;  ...  I  return 
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To  thee,  with  thy  embitter'd,  alter'd  fate  : 

Thy  mournful  state,  and  that  alone,  had  power 

To  tear  me  from  my  father.     On  the  day 

That  I  was  forced,  my  consort,  to  abandon 

My  children,  and  thyself,  that  I  might  not 

Suffer  my  father,  in  his  wretched  exile, 

To  go  from  us  a  lonely  fugitive, 

I  felt  my  heart  as  if  asunder  torn  : 

Nor  wouldst  thou  ever  have  beheld  me  more, 

I  now  confess  to  thee,  in  Sparta  here, 

If  to  the  cruel  shafts  of  adverse  fortune 

He  had  remained  a  mark.     But  once  more  he 

Is  raised  on  high,  and  thou  art  placed  in  danger  : 

Who,  who  could  now  dissever  me  from  thee? 

With  all  my  heart  do  I  to  thee  return  : 

And  I  conjure  thee,  by  my  love  unfeign'd, 

(For  thine,  I  know  not  if  I  yet  possess  it  ;) 

By  those  loved  children  once  to  thee  so  dear  ; 

And  further  I  conjure  thee  by  thy  country, 

To  which  thou  art  so  loftily  devoted. 

To  grant  at  least  a  respite  for  the  present 

To  thy  new  institutes.     May  love  of  peace, 

The  first  of  benefits,  to  this  induce  thee  : 

O,  reassume  the  city's  management 

As  'twas  aforetime,  with  Leonidas  .  .  . 

Agis,  Lady,  who  could  the  fondness  ever  blame 
Thou  bear'st  thy  father  ?     Thou  canst  never  know  him  ; 
This  is  not  thy  prerogative  :  most  good. 
Most  fond,  most  pious,  most  accomplish'd,  thou, 
In  these  corrupted  times,  a  rare  example 
Of  pristine  conjugal  and  filial  love, 
Feel'st  no  solicitude  except  to  be 
The  faithful  partner  of  his  destiny, 
Whom  adverse  fortune  persecutes  the  most. 
If  thou  wert  ever  dear  to  me,  to  see  thee 
To-day  return  to  me,  when  all  men  fly. 
Makes  thee  to  me  more  dear.     From  thy  great  heart 
Less  I  expected  not  ;  I  only  fear'd 
That,  with  his  happiness  intoxicate, 
Leonidas  perchance  might  interdict 
Thy  quitting  him  for  me. 
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Agi  Just  were  thy  fears. 

BlnoD  Sparta  as  a  conqueror  received  Mm, 
Three  days  have  pase'd  ;  three  day»  have  also  paae'd 
That  I  have  combated  with  him  for  thee. 
Nor,  Bince  I  conld  not  his  consent  obtain, 
Was  1  less  firm,  whate*er  the  risk  might  be. 
To  join  thee  here.     Himself,  at  length  oompHant, 
A  little  while  ago  to  thee  would  send  me 
A  meaaetiger  of  peace  :  he,  by  my  lips. 
Now  proffers  it  to  thee  without  reserve  ; 
He  begs  thee  and  conjures  thee,  that  thon  wilt, 
Now  quitting  thy  retreat,  in  concert  with  him. 
Adopt  all  means  whence  Sparta  may  obtain 
Henceforth  complete  radisBoluble  peace. 

À(fÌÉ.   Doth  he  send  the©  to  me?     This   change,  wT 
sudden, 
Permits  me  to  indnlge  no  joyful  hope. 
What  do  I  Bay  ?     If  in  himself  he  hopes  not. 
Can  Agifl  hope  ?    What  more  remains  for  me 
To  fear,  when  mj  poor  country  ev'ry  day 
la  more  enslaved  ?  more  distant  from  her  pristine 
Benown,  and  her  transcendent  many  virtues  ? — 
I  had  already  of  my  own  accord 
Abandoned  my  retreat  :  far  other  motives 
Had  now  induced  me  to  anticipate 
The  crafty  wishes  of  I«eonidas  -  .  - 
Ah  !  this  will  be  a  memorable  dny 
To  Sparta  and  to  me  ;  and  may  be  fatal 
To  tìiee,  if  thou  dost  love  me  /,  ,  I  of  this^ 

0  my  beloved  eonsort,  cannot  doubt .  .  , 
But,  if  thou  hearkeu^st  to  my  honest  words. 
Do  not  thou,  worthy  of  another  father, 

1  do  beseech  thee,  irritate  in  vain 
His  haughty  souh     Live  for  our  children's  sake; 
Against  the  fury  of  thy  savage  father, 
Be  thou  to  thorn  a  «ihield  :  tluiwe  lofty  thoughta, 
W  hich  I  have  ever  shart^l  with  tht^s  and  which 
Thou  felteet  so  profoundly,  fur  ti  funi 
By  other  lofty  ones  in  thet*  lututt*^ 
Which  are  the  source  sublimo  of  tilial  love, 
Do  thou  in  them  transfu^»  that  they  uii^'  live 
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The  glory  of  their  father  and  of  Sparta. 
Thirsting  for  vengeance  shall  I  not  expire, 
But  Spartan  virtues  panting  to  restore  ; 
Provided  that  they  one  day  may  arise, 
Although  in  distant  times,  from  sons  of  mine, 
With  this  my  spirit  will  be  satisfied  .  .  . 

Agi,  My  heart  thou  rendest .  .  .  Ah  !  .  . .  Why  speak  of 
death?.  .  . 

Agis,  lliou  art  a  Spartan,  and  the  wife  of  Agis  ; 
Kefrain  from  tears.     My  blood  may  serve  my  country  ; 
My  tears  can  serve  thee  not.     Ah,  dry  thine  eyes  ; 
Compel  me  not  to  weep  .  .  . 

Agi.  I  know  full  well 

The  bitter  agonies  of  thy  sublime, 
Devoted  heart  ;  thy  upright,  gen'rous  schemes 
Within  my  breast  profoundly  are  engraved  ; 
And  if,  in  their  complete  accomplishment. 
The  full  and  utter  ruin  of  my  father 
Were  not  involved,  e'en  at  the  risk  of  life, 
Wouldst  thou  find  me  first  ready  to  promote  them  .  .  . 
How  oft  have  I  lamented  o'er  that  father, 
So  different  from  thee  !  how  oft  have  I 
Wept  that  I  was  his  daughter  !     Yet,  alas  ! 
I  was  indeed  ;  and  am  .  .  .  and  'twixt  you  two 
I  live  distracted  :  and  I  ought  to  be 
The  means  of  amity  betwixt  you  both, 
Or  ought  to  die. 

Agis,  If  thou  in  other  times, 

From  other  blood  hadst  been  in  Sparta  bom, 
Daughter  of  Sparta,  mother  of  true  Spartans,  • 
Thou  wouldst  have  been.     Yet  thy  not  Spartan  father 
I  would  not  as  a  crime  to  thee  impute. 
Prompted  by  thy  most  gen'rous,  lofty  heart, 
But  not  well  disciplined,  I  heard  thy  lips 
Pronounce  thy  father's  and  thy  consort's  names. 
But  not  thy  country's  :  yet,  why  should  I  wonder, 
If  thou  art  more  a  daughter  and  a  wife. 
Than  citizen  ?     Whatever  thou  art,  I  love  thee  ; 
Nor  any  force,  save  that  of  my  example. 
To  thy  not  Spartan  feelings  would  I  use. 
Hence  I  conjure  thee  by  our  love,  yea,  more, 
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If  it  be  needful,  I  oomiBand,  that  thon 
r  ShoiddBt  manifeit  to-day  that  thou  art  yet 

[E'en  more  a  mother  than  a  wife  or  daughter* — 
[But  whenca  this  dreadful  tumult  that  approaches  ? 
rWhat  crowd  is  this  ?  what  cries  ?  0  Heuir  na  !  my  mother  ? 

And  a  great  multitude  of  people  arm'd 

Fnrauea  her  steps  ? 

Scene  IIL 

AQIB^  AGESISTKATA,   AGIZIAHE,  PEOPLE. 

Age».  My  son,  and  what  ?  hast  thou 

Left  thy  retreat  ?     In  whom  dost  thou  confide  ? 
In  this  base  daughter  of  Leonid  ae  ? 
Behold,  I  bring  thee  a  more  sure  tiaylum  ; 
These  will  at  any  moment  be  prepared  ,  .  . 

Agk.  0  mother,  thou  shouldet  better  know  thj  Agis  : 
I  in  nij-^selfj  or  else  in  no  one,  tniet. 
She,  whom  thon  call'st  Leonidas's  daughter^ 
Is  lover,  wife,  and  part  of  thine  own  son.—* 
Spartans,  if  ye  indeed  are  such,  whom  now 
L  at  the  risk  of  my  renown,  behold 
Tumultuous  and  menacing  in  arms  ; 
Sj^artanH,  now  Agi 8  speaks  to  you.— No  arms 
I,  in  my  favor,  ever  will  endure 
Against  my  country  ;  1  seek  no  asylum  ; 
I  Kor  fear  I  ^ny  man.     I  well  suffice 
To  prove  to  you  my  perfect  innocence  : 
To  make  that  iim^ocence  completoly  triumph 
O'er  o therms  malice,  not  with  arms  indeed. 
But  with  more  firm  reaolves,  ye  might  yourselves 
A  just  support  one  day  have  given  to  me  : 
But  now,  too  late  and  vain,  and  (which  ia  worse) 
Illicit,  would  yoTir  interference  be. 

Ages.  And  wouldtjt  thou  tlien  expose  thyself  nnarm'd  j 
I'o  the  base  rage  of  a  Letmidas  ? 
To  the  bribed  Éphori's  perfidiona  snares  ? 
Ah  I  I'll  endure  it  not  ;  nor  these  true  sona 
Of  Sparta  will  endure  it,  who  are  all 
^ow  refxdy  for  their  king  to  yield  their  lives. 

People,  Wc  aU  have  come  prepared  to  die  for  Agis, 
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AgÌ8.  Agis  and  Sparta  heretofore  were  one  ; 
Now  are  they  thoroughly  by  fate  disjoin'd  ; 
Now  that,  perchance,  'tis  indispensable 
That  Agis  perish,  to  make  Sparta  safe. 
Blood  should  be  never  spill'd  ;  much  less,  when  blood 
Cannot  regen'rate  virtue.     Ye  could  now 
Not  die  for  me,  without  the  sacrifice 
Of  many  others  ;  and  yqur  own  lives  here, 
And  those  of  others  equally,  are  all 
Not  yours,  but  the  possession  of  your  country. 
There  are,  I  know,  in  multitudes  there  are, 
Misguided  citizens  :  but,  to  restore  them 
To  the  straight  path  of  duty,  I  prepare 
A  memorable  and  sublime  example. 
With  this  can  I  compel  them  to  amendment  : 
With  this  make  you  with'  fervor  more  intense 
The  worshippers  of  self-renouncing  virtue. 

Agi,  Unhappy  I  !  thou  makest  me  to  tremble. 
What  dost  thou  plan  ?  .  .  . 

Ages,  0  woman,  speak  ;  for  whom 

Dost  tremble  now  ?  thy  husband  or  thy  father  ? 

Agis,  Mother,  thou  know*st  not  how  it  wounds  my  heart, 
To  hear  thee  thus  irreverently  taunt 
My  faithful  wife  !     She  has  this  instant  made 
Herself,  with  her  true  filial  piety, 
More  dear  to  me  than  ever  yet  she  was. — 
Mother,  and  wife,  and  people,  hear  me  now. — 
I  have  resolved  within  my  inmost  heart 
To  make  the  most  malignant  ones  confess. 
The  most  invidious,  and  the  most  depraved, 
That  I'm  a  real  lover  of  my  country. 
A  king,  a  father,  and  a  citizen. 
And  nothing  else,  have  I  to  Sparta  been  ; 
At  least  if  I  am  not  deceived  :  in  others 
P'rhaps  I  myself,  with  violence,  inspired 
At  first  some  misconception  of  myself  : 
This  choice  of  an  asylum  thence  was  not 
To  wisdom  in  me,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  ' 
And  terrors  of  just  punishment,  ascribed. 
Has  Agis  of  a  vulgar  king  incurred 
The  stain  insufferable?    But  to-day, 
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Such  as  it  ia^  my  heart  shall  he  reveaFd, 

0  welcome^  yee,  thrice  welcome,  k  the  danger 
Which  I  must  now  encounter,  to  make  clear 
The  good  which  I  attempted  to  effect, 
And,  of  those  men  who  seek  not  for  the  good, 
The  wicked  envy  I     B^or  the  public  weal 
Well  knew  I  how,  and  dared,  to  be  a  king  ; 
And  for  my  private  sake  I  also  da^© 
Become  once  more  a  private  citizen  : 
Not  that  1  hope  at  present  to  cx)nvinG© 
The  countlees  disaffected  ;  they  in  heart 
Already  are  too  much  so  ;  but  I  ought, 
Before  the  presence  of  collected  Sparta, 
To  cover  them  with  ehame  and  infamy. 

1  hope  that  they  are  willing  to  accuse  me  ; 
I  rather  with  my  actions,  than  With  words, 
Shall  undertake  t<>  free  myself  from  blame  : 
First  would  I  unreservedly  to  Sparta 
Promulgate  my  intentions^  then  submit  <  .  . 

Peopfe.  Agi  s  submit?     No,  never.     All  of  us 
Will  make  those  traitors  listen  to  thy  wordB  .  ,  . 

Agis.  Not  ye,  O  no  !     Truth,  from  my  lips  alone^  j 
Shall  make  me  by  unwilling  ears  be  beard. 
And  if  my  hnnor  in  your  sight  is  dear  ; 
If  I  haye  any  thing  from  you  deserved  ; 
If  there  is  aught  in  me  ;  or  if,  at  leaj^t. 
Ye,  from  the  recollootìon  of  my  deeds, 
For  something  hope,  I  supplicate,  exhort, 
Nay,  I  command  you,  to  lay  down  yonr  armB, 
And  to  the  Ephori.  whatever  they  be. 
To  render,  \vith  myst^lf,  aubmission  dna 
The  king  of  Persia,  when  he  finds  that  foes 
Arise  against  himself  within  his  realm, 
Addresses  them  with  his  despotic  sword  i 
But  Sparta's  monarch  doth  esteem  himself 
E*un  to  his  enemies  accountable  ; 
At  first  he  strives  to  baffle  calumny 
With  arguments  ;  but  if  in  vain,  be  meets  it 
With  the  unchanging  calmness  of  a  king, — 
I  grieve,  and  shall  eternally  lament. 
That  that  Leonidas,  who  thuti  assails  me, 
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Unheard  and  exiled,  from  your  city  went. 
Perchance  his  cause  he  coiild  not  have  defended  ; 
Perchance  he  would  not  have  attempted  it  ; 
But  for  this  purpose  I  should  have  allowed  him 
Ftdl  means.     Agesilaus  force  would  use  ; 
My  opposition  ineffectual  proved  ; 
AU  know  not  this  :  and  hence  Agesilaus 
And  I  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other. 
I  from  that  day  discovered,  though  too  late, 
That  he  was  only  a  dissembling  Spartan  : 
But  time  press'd  on  me,  and  the  lofty  wish 
To  do  the  good,  for  which  the  banishment 
Of  fierce  Leonidas  (its  chiefest  hindrance) 
Seem'd  to  prepare  the  way.     His  exile,  hence, 
Just,  but  inflicted  in  an  unjust  manner, 
I  tolerated  for  the  good  of  Sparta. 

People.  And  who  knows  not  that  thou  didst  save  his 
life?... 

Agi,  Yes,  by  his  means  alone  my  father  yet 
Enjoys  the  breath  of  life.     Myself  beheld 
The  cruel  danger  which  surrounded  him  ; 
The  minions  of  Agesilaus  now 
Had  almost  in  their  snares  entangled  him. 
When  opportunely  Agis'  partisans 
Dispersed  them,  and  delivered  us  unhurt. 

Ages.  Leonidas  to-day  would  hence  repay  him, 
By  wresting  from  him  not  his  life  alone, 
But  his  fame  also  . . . 

Agi8.  To  effect  this  purpose 

The  tyrant  has  no  pow'r  :  on  me  alone, 
And  on  my  deeds,  my  fame  depends. 

Ages.  The  firm 

And  persevering  project  to  oppress  thee. 
The  jealousy  of  others,  from  thy  deeds 
Solely  arise.     But,  Amphares  comes  hither  ? 
The  worthy  friend  and  colleague  of  the  tyrant .  .  . 

Agis.  Let  him  be  heard. 

Agi.  0  Heav'ns  !  for  thee  I  tremble  .  . . 
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SCENB  IT. 

AGIS,   AGESISTHATA,    AGIZUPE,   AMPJÌAUES,   PEOPLK, 

Am,  Far  from  tlij  refuge,  Agis,  in  the  midst 
Of  STicli  a  throng,  I  did  not  think  to  iiiid  thee. 
But  yet,  more  grateful  witnesses  than  these 
I  could  not  wish  to  meet.     I  hither  come 
The  will  of  Sparta  to  unfold  to  thee. 

Agis,  It  is  ?..  * 

Am.  Pacifio, 

Agu.  How  ?  

Am,  It  breathes  true  peacei 

If  peace  be  not  tc>o  adverse  to  thy  views  ; 
Or  if  at  once  security  and  greatness 
Thou  dost  not  seek  in  turbulence  and  discord. 

Agh.  I  ought  not  now  to  dear  myself  to  thee  : 
Perchance  to  those  to  whom  I  owe  the  homage, 
Shall  I  acquit  myself  of  this.     Mea:i^¥-hile, 
Let^s  hear  the  peace  Leonidaa  proposes. 

Am.  Am  I  the  monarch's  messenger  ?    I  am 
A  Spartan  Ephorus  ;  in  Sparta's  name 
Bo  I  address  thee.     If  thou  now  consent 
To  yield  gubraission  to  the  citizena, 
(The  true  and  wise  ones,}  and  restore  once  more 
Peace  to  the  city^  each  new  law  of  thine 
Thyself  condemning  ;  Sparta^  by  my  lips, 
To-day  reatores  to  thee  the  royal  seat, 
Which  thou  hast  abdicated  by  thy  flight. 

Ages.  Agis  .  * . 

Agia,  I  am  thy  son,  0  mother  ;  now 

On  me  rely, — Thon,  who  in  Sparta's  name, 
So  that  I  make  myself  unworthy  of  it, 
Offer*st  to  me  the  throne  ;  I  pray  thee,  take 
This  answer  to  Leonidas^  that  I 
Would  speak  with  him,  ere  to  collected  Sparta 
I  solemnly  and  finally  appeal 

Agi,  I  do  beseech  thee,  to  my  father  go, 
0  Amphares,  and  urge  him  to  compliance  : 
Make  him  remember  that  he  would  not  now 
Be  living,  bad  it  not  for  Agis  been  ; 
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That  lie  to  Agis  as  a  consort  gave 
His  much-loVed  only  daughter  .  .  . 

Agis.  Not}iiiig  elfio 

Make  him  remember,  than  that  we  are  lioth 
The  citizens  of  Sparta  ;  and  that  now 
The  interest  of  all  obliges  him 
To  grant  me  audience. 

Am,  It  is  most  uncertain 

Whether  he  can  or  will  confer  with  thee, 
Till  he  has  leam'd  if  his  proposed  conditions 
Are  by  thyself  rejected  or  embraced. 

Agis.  He  can,  on  no  account  whatever,  nor  will  he, 
Eefuse  to  hear  me.     I,  from  henceforth,  quit 
For  ever  my  asylum  ;  round  my  person 
No  train  will  I  permit. — To  you,  0  Spartans, 
Do  I  in  clear,  decided  tones  exclaim  : 
Here,  undefended,  innocent,  alone. 
Will  I  remain. — ^  See,  Amphares,  behold  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstance,  all  now 
Will  be  most  opporteftie.     Ere  it  be  long, 
I  to  this  forum  will  return  ;  and  here 
I  trust  the  king  will  not  disdain  to  come. 
I  shall  be  here  alone  ;  but  let  him  have 
His  satellites  beside  him  :  we  shall  be 
By  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  seen. 
But  shall  not  be  by  any  of  them  heard. 

Am.  Since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I  quickly  fly 
To  bear  the  tidings  to  Leonidas. 

Scene  V. 

AGIS,   AGESISTRATA,   AGIZIADE. 

Agis.  Well  did  I  know  with  what  a  bait  to  lure  him. — 
Now,  ladies,  to  my  dwelling  and  my  children 
Let  me  returp  with  you.     I  shall  enjoy 
A  few  brief,  final  moments,  in  your  presence, 
Of  private  consolation,  till  I  join 
This  fatal  conference. 

Agi.  0  Heav'ns  !  . . . 

^  The  people  here  retire,  and  disperse. 
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Ages.  0  son, 

What  canst  thou  hope  from  this  perfidious  khig  ? 

Agis,  He  grasps  the  fate  of  Sparta;  and  oanj^  thou, 
0  mother,  ask  what  Agis  hopes  from  him  ? 


ACT  m. 

Scene  I. 

AGIS. 

Agis,  Leonidas  yet  comes  not  :  he  perchance 
Disdains  the  challenge  ?  no,  he  dare  not  :  shame, 
If  nothing  else,  should  bring  him  here.     Erewhile 
The  people  heard  the  gen'rous  invitation, 
That  I,  by  Amphares,  dispatch'd  to  him  : 
Many  considerations  yet  restrain  him, 
Many  and  potent  ;  much  timidity. 
Though  he  be  victor,  lurks  within  his  heart. 
Ah,  could  I,  could  I,  by  his  fears  promote 
The  interests  of  Sparta  !  .  .  .  But  at  length 
He  comes  :  0  !  does  he  thus  appropriate 
A  regal  train  ?    It  suits  him.     Let  me  meet  him. 

Scene  II. 

AGIS,   LEONIDAS,   SOLDIERS. 

Agis,  0  king,  before  another  task  begins, 
Thou  com*st  to  hear  me  ?..  . 

Le,  Yes,  I  come  to  hear  thee 

Agis,  Then,  I  demand  to  speak  to  thee  alone  .  .  . 

Le,  Withdraw.^ — I  am  alone  :  I  listen  to  thee. 

Agis,  I  speak  not  to  thee  as  thy  son-in-law  ; 
Though  I  beyond  all  words  adore  a  consort, 
Who  is  a  very  paragon  of  daughters. 

Le,  She  was,  'tis  true,  a  powerful  tie  betwixt  us. 
Ere  thou  from  Sparta  drov'st  me  into  exile. 

Agis,  I  know  it  ;  nor  should  I  now  mention  it, 

^  The  soldiers  retire. 
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Since  I  refrain'd  from  speaking  of  it  then. 

Not  that  I  then  forgot  it,  this  thou  knowest  ; 

But  thoughts  of  Sparta  then  my  speech  inspired, 

Whose  bidding  silenced,  and  still  silences, 

In  me  all  other  impulses. — Thou,  king 

Of  Sparta,  art  my  foe  :  but,  if  thou  art 

No  foe  of  Sparta,  I  to-day  demand    ' 

From  the  great  gods,  protectors  of  my  country. 

And  hope  to  gain,  an  eloquence  so  strong. 

So  true,  and  lofty,  that  thou  mayst  by  me 

The  prompt  and  certain  method  now  be  taught. 

Whence  to  obtain,  perchance  beyond  thy  wishes  .  .  . 

he.  Beyond  my  wishes  ?  .  Know'st  thou  what  I  wish? 

AgiB.  Vengeance  on  me,  before  all  other  things 
Thou  wishest,  and  shalt  have  it  ;  I  to  thee 
Will  give  it  thoroughly.     Thy  second  wish 
Is  lasting  pow'r  ;  and  I  will  point  to  thee 
Its  certain  source.     Nor  satisfied  with  this, 
A  method,  lofty  and  infallible, 
I  offer  to  thee,  whence  thou  mayst  obtain 
Another  thing,  to  which  perchance  thy  thoughts 
Have  never  tum'd  :  and  it  is  such,  that  thou 
(Provided  it  be  easy  to  acquire) 
Canst  not  despise  it.     Permanent,  immense, 
This  will  I  gain  thee  yet ... 

he.  And  it  is  ?..  . 

AgÌ9,  Fame. — 

he,  —  Thou'rt  better  fitted  to  prevent,  than  give  it.— 
With  me  the  throne  thou  filledst  ;  never  then 
Didst  thou  concur  with  me  for  Sparta's  good, 
Or  for  our  common  glory  :  thou  alone 
Thought'st  of  thy  private  weal,  and  how  to  make 
Thyself  a  name  upon  the  wreck  of  mine. 
Hence  Sparta  to  extremity,  and  me 
To  exile,  thou  didst  goad.     I  do  not  mean 
To  take  revenge  for  this  ;  I  ought,  indeed, 
To  take  it  now  for  lacerated  Sparta  ; 
But  a  true  love  of  peace  forbids  me  this  : 
Peace,  which  thy  colleagues  in  iniquity, 
(Although  in  vain,)  are  ready  to  disturÌD. 
The  love  of  peace,  in  short,  induces  me 
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To  offer  Vj  thee  now,  in  Sjuirta's  name, 
Par  dou  fyjinyh^  .  .  . 

A'jU.  Ccunjilete  ?    It  is  too  mndL — 

Ojiiifr,  no  one  hears  ns  here  :  -what  bc»c»ts  deceit? 
Thou  thiukebt  that  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 
7'hoTj  oaii>-l  n^jt  make  me  think  that  thon  hskst  changed  it 
I  thiuk,  however,  that  to  take  from  me 
Both  jiow'r  and  sceptre,  would  not  now  snfBoe 
To  make  thee  fully  on  the  throne  secure. 
Tiiou  kuowefcit  well  that,  while  I  live,  thon  canst  not 
Cr'^ate  another  king  a*  thy  liege  c^rlleagne  : 
But  neither  dar'rst  thon  at  the  same  time  slay  me, 
ìjf^:Aìiiik  thon'rt  well  aware  that  in  the  hearts 
Of  many  «till  I  reign.     Behold  thy  tme. 
And  mob-t-oonoeard  reflections  :  now  hear  mina — 
Jn  the  af>y]um  I  inclosed  myself 
AgaiiiBt  my  will  ;  sjontaneonsly  I  qnit  it  ; 
And  force  to  force,  if  I  were  so  inclined, 
I  might  opx^^^se  :  art  to  oppose  to  art, 
I  neither  nave  the  skill,  nor  will  to  do  it. 
Tliat  to  defend  my  cause,  I  will  not  spill 
A  drop  of  Spartan  blood,  thon  shonldest  now 
IV;  well  convincevi.     Thon  see'st  me  now  alone  ; 
1  in  thy  jxjw'r  am  jilaced  ;  behold  me  now 
A  hiippliant  for  my  country  :  I  am  ready 
To  yield  to  thee  for  her  not  life  alone, 
But  also  fame. 

Le.  Hast  thou  this  fame  of  thine 

TJnsjKjttf^,  which  thou  dar'st  to  offer  me  ? 

Arjis,  Unspotted,  yes,  throughout  ;  of  Agis  worthy  ; 
And  too  illustrious  for  thy  envious  eyes. — 
Me  thou  abhorrest  ;  Sx>arta  I  adore  : 
Now  hear  how  thou  at  once  mayst  gratify 
Thy  hatred  and  my  love.     I  undertook, 
By  rjqualizing  all  the  citizens, 
J  n  Sparta  to  revive  true  liberty, 
(ireatneBS,  and  virtue.     With  the  most  depraved, 
'J'liou  never  ceased st  to  oppose  my  plans, 
Although  in  vain  ;  and  not  that  thou  in  these 
DidHt  never  see  the  common  benefit, 
liniaonHO  and  unalloy'd  ;  not  that  pure  truth, 
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With  her  divine  resplendence,  did  not  find. 

Although  without  inflaming  it,  a  passage 

To  thy  resisting  heart  :  but  in  that  heart. 

The  love  of  gold,  and  arbitrary  power, 

Wither'd  at  once  all  patriotic  thoughts. 

Baffled  the  cry  of  truth,  the  vital  warmth 

Of  virtue.     The  true  public  Spartan  voice 

Kemoved  thee  from  thy  throne,  proclaiming  thee 

The  foe  of  Sparta  :  nor  didst  tìiou  e*en  try 

To  meet  the  insupportable  reproach. 

In  exile  afterwards,  proscribed,  and  wand'ring. 

Thou  mightst  have  been  (thou  knowest)  vilely  slain  ; 

I  hinder'd  it  :  nor  do  I  now  say  this 

To  thee  upbraidingly  ;  but  to  aflFord 

No  dubious  evidence,  that  not  thy  ruin, 

But  lofty  Spartan  actions  were  indeed 

Alone  the  object  of  my  lofty  schemes. 

Le.  And  of  a  fatal  inadvertency 
Must  thou  reproach  thyself  in  saving  me. 

Agis,  And  thou  wilt  make  for  this,  by  slaying  me, 
Ample  atonement.     Only  do  thou  learn 
Of  me  the  means  for  this. — To  liberty. 
More  than  to  tyranny,  inclineth  Sparta  : 
Of  this  be  thou  assured,  though  for  the  present 
Thou  hast  imposed  on  her  a  king's  harsh  yoke. 
A  transient  indignation  of  the  many 
Against  the  infamous  Agesilaus, 
Hath  now  replaced  thee  on  the  throne,  and  driven 
Him  from  the  Ephori  :  there  are  who  now 
Deem^me  a  partner  in  his  crimes,  and  not 
Without  some  cause,  while  I  continue  silent. 
Do  not  thou  goad  me  on  to  clear  myself 
Of  such  reproach  effectually  ;  'twould  be 
Easy  to  show  them,  that  Agesilaus 
Betray'd  at  once  both  Sparta  and  myself  : 
If  I  make  this  to  all  men  clear,  then  thou 
Canst  not,  without  much  damage  to  thyself. 
Use  violence  tow'rds  me. 

Le.  Thou  thinkest  so  ? 

Agis.  Thou  knowest  it.     But,  do  not  fear.     I  wish'd 
To  be  the  Spartan  monarch  of  true  Spartans  ; 
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The©  I  leavo  king  of  these.    No  force  of  thine 
Avails  to  make  me  guilty  :  I  will,  I, 

Make  myself  culpatle  hefore  all  Sparta  ; 
Will  yield  thee  the  entire  ascendency 
Over  myself;  will  make  tliee  truly  great 
Against  thy  will,  provided  thou  aspire 
To  greatness. 

Le,  Thou  in  vain  insnltest  mo  *  *  . 

Agù,  Do  thou  thyself,  yea  now^  accomplish  that 
For  Sparta,  and  her  glory *s  sake,  which  1 
Audacioiisl}'  attempted.     From  the  throne 
Do  thou  once  more  promulgate,  not  my  lawH^ 
But  the  free,  sacred»  lofty  »  manly  law» 
Of  great  Lycurgns  :  hanieh  poveii^y 
At  once  with  wealth  ;  she  is  the  child  of  wealth  ; 
Resign  thy  richei  :  equalize  the  people  : 
Become  thyself  a  Spartan,  and  at  once 
Spartans  creato  :  .  ,  .  This  purposed  I  to  do  ; 
Do  thou  accompliih  it,  and  snatch  from  me 
The  lasting  glory  of  the  enterprise.— 
If  thou  wilt  swear  now  to  accomplish  this, 
Thou  before  Sfiarta  as  a  criminal 
Mayst  iiTiny  me  ;  and  say  I  made  a  plea 
Of  public  good  to  screen  my  private  views  ; 
And  say,  that  though  my  purposes  were  guilty, 
My  laws  were  not  so.     Thou  shalt  add  to  this. 

That  thou  thyself,  with  a  more  upright  mind, 
And  greater  singleness  of  heart,  once  more 

The  gloiy  of  thy  city  wilt  renew. 

Then  in  the  prejsence  of  collected  Sparta 

Will  I  confess  myself  deserving  death  ; 

WiU  I  confess  that  the  enormities 

And  wrongs  Agesilaus  dared  commit, 

From  me  derived  their  origin  ;  that  I 

In  him  a  harbkiger  of  tyranny 

Dared  to  create  ;  that  I,  by  his  means,  sought 

To  make  a  trial  of  the  Spartan  baseness. 

This  doubtless  wil!  sufBce,     Death,  which  thou  canst  m 

Except  by  treachery,  now  inflict  on  me^ 

(Thou  seeest,)  from  my  fellow-citizens 

Thou  wilt  obtain  it  thus,  and  it  will  seem 

To  them  most  just.     1  thus  div&st  m-j^lf 
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Of  that  same  fame  wMch  thou  canst  not  take  from  me, 

Which  gives  thee  umbrage,  and  to  thee  resign  it. 

I  die,  thou  reignest  ;  both  will  be  content  : 

The  throne  will  not  invalidate  thy  fame  ; 

Though  to  the  tomb  I  carry  infamy, 

My  only  hope  I  leave  behind  ;  that  Sparta 

Will  rise  again  to  renovated  life. 

Le,  —Dost  deem  me  so  corrupt  ? 

Agis,  I  deem  thee  great  ; 

Since  I  account  thee  fit  to  consummate 
My  mighty  projects  .  .  . 

Le,  Shall  I  lend  a  haxid 

To  thy  pernicious,  thy  flagitious  schemes  ?  .  .  . 

AgÌ8,  Thou  wilt  be  utterly  from  envy  freed. 
When  I  am  dead  :  and  thou  mayst  then  fulfil, 
To  thy  advantage,  and  to  that  of  Sparta, 
My  mighty  purposes.     0,  do  thou  dare 
To  seem  thyself  exalted  in  my  greatness  : 
Envious  wert  thou  ;  now,  do  thou  wholly  hide 
Thy  former  native  baseness  with  my  blood. 
Lift  up  thy  soul  to  an  unhoped-for  greatness, 
And  make  thyself  the  equal  of  thy  throne. 

Le,  The  acclamation  of  the  citizens 
Already  has  enough  exalted  me 
Above  thyself;  but  pardoning  thee,  if  this 
Sparta  concede  to  me,  will  give  me  yet 
Fuller  ascendency  o*er  thee.     Meanwhile 
Let  me  present  thee  now,  for  needs  I  must. 
To  Sparta. — Hast  thou  aught  else  to  impart? 

Agia,  This  only,  that  thou  know'st  not  how  to  be 
Yicious,  nor  know'st  how  to  dissemble  virtue. 

Le,  Now  that  thou  hast  imparted  all  thy  thoughts. 
Ere  the  asylum  once  more  rescue  thee 
From  Sparta's  reach,  I  think  myself  constrained 
To  drag  thee  to  a  prison.— Guards,  advance  .  .  . 

Agia,  I  in  a  prison  safer  feel  myself. 
Than  thou  upon  a  throne.     By  Sparta,  we 
Shall  both  be  heard  ;  nor  face  to  face  canst  thou 
Before  me  stand. — Thou  ruinest  thyself 
If  thou  in  prison  kill  me  ;  this  thou  knowest. 
O  think,  and  think  again  :  to  save  thyself, 
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And  murder  me,  no  means  to  thee  remain, 
Save  those  whidi  heretofore  I  pointed  out. 

Scene  III. 

LEONIDAS. 

Le,  At  last  I  hold  him.     Many  obstadee, 
'Tis  true,  and  mighty  dangers,  I  confront  : 
Yet  will  I,  yes,  though  even  at  the  risk 
Of  my  own  detriment,  yet  will  I  slay 
This  haughty  importuning  demagogue. 
But  by  hjs  deatl\  I  shall  accomplish  nothing, 
If  first  I  do  not  rob  him  of  his  fame  : 
This  can  alone  perpetuate  my  sway. — 
Alas  !  I  feel  it  e'en  to  agony  ! 
Nor  can  I  give  it  utt'rance  ;  when  he  speaks, 
A  permeating  ray  of  genuine  truth 
Illumes  my  breast,  and  almost  conquers  me  . . . 
Ah,  no  !  it  tears  and  maddens  my  vex'd  heart. 
That  insupportable  and  stem  parade 
Of  hated  virtue. .  Let  him  die  ;  yes,  perish  ; . . . 
E'en  if,  in  killing  him,  I  die  myself. 

Scene  IV. 

AGJZIADE,   LEONIDAS,   AGESISTRATA. 

AgL  Father,  is't  true  ?  ...  by  treach'rous  wiles  ...  0 
Heav'ns  ! 
Hast  thou  to  soldiers'  hands  my  spouse  ? . . . 

Ages,  Is  this 

Thy  promised  faith,  Leonidas  ? 

Le,  What  faith  ? 

What  have  I  promised  ?    I  have  pledged  my  faith 
To  Sparta,  but  to  Agis  never.  ^ 

Agi,  *Ah  ! 

Beloved  father,  to  thy  daughter  grant, . . . 
Alas  ! . . . 

Ages,     Spontaneously  did  he  not  quit 
Yonder  asylum  ?    Did  he  not  come  forth. 
Alone,  unarm'd,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
To  treat  with  thee  of  peace  ?    And  thou,  meanwhile,  , 
Dost  instigate  thy  parasites  to  dia^  him 
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Witliin  a  prison  ?  violating  tliiua 

The  honor  of  a  kinj;,  iind,  more  than  thia^ 

The  wlLI  express  of  Sparta  ? , . ,  lufamona  , , , 

Le.  0  women,  to  divert  me  from  my  will. 
Tears  and  reproaches  equally  are  vain, 
I  am  the  first  of  Spartana  magistrates, 
And  not  her  tjxant  ;  no.     Be  Agia  gnilty. 
The  Ephori  and  Sparta  shonld  condemn  him  ; 
If  innocent,  to  his  suspended  rank 
The  Ephori  and  Sparta  !?:houLi  restore  him. 
Ke*er  won  Id  it  have  been  possible  to  prove  him 
Gnilty  or  innocent,  if  he  persisted 
To  seek  the  interference  of  the  people, 
Or  an  asylum  in  the  templets  walla* 
'Tis  time,  high  time,  that  Sparta  bhonld  be  freed 
Prom  the  distraction  of  suspense,  prodnoed 
By  knowing  not»  if  she  doth,  as  she  ought, 
Possess  two  monarchs,  or  if  one  is  wanting. 

AgL  Ah,  father  I ,  * ,  Agie  rescues  thee  from  death ^ 
And  thoo  that  Agis  draggest  to  a  prison  ? 
On  him  hast  thou  bestow'd  thy  daughter *s  hand, 
And  yet  would st  rob  him  of  his  fJ*me  ?    Though  guilty, 
(Which  ho  is  not,)  thon  shonldest  bo  the  first 
To  interpose  in  his  behalf.     I  gave 
To  thee  no  doubtful  evidence  of  love, 
In  thy  adversity  :  and  now  from  Agis 
Nothing,  in  his  adversity,  can  tear  me  : 
To  doom  thy  daughter  with  thy  son-in-law 
To  chains,  or  to  release  him  from  those  chains. 
Art  thou  constrained  :  nor  menaces,  nor  prayers, 
Shall  e  er  persuade  me  to  abandon  him. 
Nor  canst  thou  wreak  a  vengeance  on  his  head, 
Which  shall  not  equally  rebound  on  me  : 
Thou,  thou  must  shed  that  very  daughter's  blood. 
Who,  thee  to  follow  in  thy  banishment, 
Her  husband,  and  her  children,  and  her  throne, 
And  her  beloved  country,  sacrificed. 

Agen.  0  thou  indeed  not  his,  but  my  true  daughter  I . . , 
Thou  Spartan  wife  and  daughter,  thou  in  vain 
Appealest  to  a  father  not  a  Spartan.^ 
Base  envyi  and  still  baser  thirst  of  vengeance^ 
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Close  both  his  heart  and  lip& — ^What  conldst  thofa  say  ? . . . 

Thou,  O  Leonidaa,  within  thy  heart 

Hast  sworn  the  ntter  overthrow  of  Agis, 

I  know  thon  hast  ;  and  equally  I  know 

All,  all  thy  impious  stratagems.     But  yet. 

If  thou  on  both  of  ns  shonldst  death  inflict, 

(For  my  existence  and  my  son s  are  one,) 

In  vain  thon  hopest  to  destroy  onr  fame. 

Thine  own  by  this  means . . .  but,  what  do  I  say? 

Art  thon  possess'd  of  fame? — ^Xo  other  object 

Did  thy  heart  e'er  propose,  than  to  preserve 

And  to  augment  thy  riches  by  the  throne. 

lliou  in  Seleucufi'  court  becam'st  at  once 

Accomplish'd  in  the  art  of  avarice. 

And  that  of  wasting  blood.     A  Persian  thou, 

Bc'ignest  in  Sparta  ;  hence  thou  dost  abhor 

Equality  in  citizens,  from  whence 

New  virtues  soon  would  rise  ;  whence  thou  once  more 

Wouldst  be  for  ever  from  the  throne  expell'd  : 

Nor  dare  thy  heart  aspire  beyond  that  throne. 

Le,  Nor  thy  reproaches  can  exasperate, 
Nor  thy  just  sorrows  mollify  my  soul. 
Sparta,  and  not  myself^  impeaches  Agis, 
And  summons  him  to  justify  his  deeds. 
I'ow'rds  him  no  other  force  will  I  adopt, 
(Nor  could  I,  if  I  would,)  except  to  take 
From  him  all  means  by  which  he  would  evade 
Just  punishment . . . 

Ages.  Just  ? — Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  dare 

To  all  assembled  Sparta,  in  this  forum, 
Here  to  present  him,  from  the  terror  free 
Of  thy  arm'd  satellites  ? 

Le,  1  know  not  yet 

The  judgment  of  the  Ephori  ;  but . . . 

Ages,  Thine 

Is  too  well  known  to  me  I    Let  Agis  be 
'Bnnight  to  the  presence  of  collected  Sparta, 
yggf^  *^^  mercenary  Ephori  ; 
.1  noe  Sparta  wiLl  repair. 

Afhongh  a  feeble  woman, 
1  Be  not  before  my  son. 

J?08t, 
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Scene  V. 

LEONIDAS,   A6IZIADE. 

Agi,  I  will  not,  father,  from  thy  side  depart  ; 
Nor  will  I  cease  to  kneel  before  thy  feet. 
Nor  to  embrace  thy  knees,  till  thou  once  more 
Eestore  to  me  my  husband  ;  or  till  thou 
With  thy  own  hand  join  me  with  him  in  death. 

Le.  Beloved  daughter,  rise  ;  O  never  more 
Do  thou  depart  from  me  ;  I  wish  nought  else. 
Thou  hast  with  me  magnanimously  shared 
The  many  outrages  of  adverse  fate  ; 
Hence  is  it  just,  that  thou  a  partner  be 
Of  my  prosperity  :  no  one  shall  ever 
Have  o'er  my  heart  more  influence  than  thou  : 
Thee,  as  my  representative,  I  make 
The  arbitress  of  Sparta  :  nor  without  thee  ... 

Affi,  What  words  are  these  ?     'Tis  Agis  I  demand  ; 
Agis,  and  nought  besides.     Thou  gav*st  him  to  me  ; 
And  thou  canst  never  take  him  from  me,  no, 
If  thou  take  not  my  life  ;  thou  never  canst 
From  Sparta  take  him,  without  dreadful  stain, 
As  unjust  king,  unnatural  fierce  man. 

Le,  How  canst  thou  thus  be  wilfully  deceived  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  Agis  guilty  is  ? 
But  grant  that  he  is  guiltless  ;  thou  know'st  well. 
In  either  case,  he  is  not  in  my  power. 
The  Ephori  must  hear  him,  and  must  judge  him  : 
Nor,  for  his  detriment,  or  his  advantage. 
Can  I,  unaided,  any  thing  perform. 

Agi,  Thou  art  a  father  ;  and  thou  lovest  me  ; 
Thou  hast  already  seen  my  filial  love 
Brought  to  a  cruel  test  ;  and  can  it  be 
That  thou  wouldst  now  dissemble  with  thy  daughter? — 
By  treach'rous  arts  erewhile  hadst  thou  the  power 
Unaided,  to  immure  him  in  a  prison. 
And,  being  innocent,  canst  thou  not  save  him  ? 
Ah,  force  me  not  to  think  thee  .  .  . 

Le,  What  avails  it  ? 

In  this  I  can  do  nothing  :  furthermore, 
'Tis  needful  that  without  delay  I  give 
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The  Ephori-,  not  only  an  account 

Of  mj  own  actions,  but  of  those  of  Agis. 

AgL  Ah,  no  !  I  will  not  quit  thee  i  nor  canst  thou 
A  cruel  order  give»  that  will  not  fall, 
At  least  in  part,  upon  thy  daughter  - ,  , 

Le.  Cease  ; 

Eetum  thou  to  my  palace  ,  > . 

AgL  I  go  with  thee- 

All  wilt  thou  do,  all  oughtest  thou  to  do, 
O  father,  for  thy  guiltless  son-in-law 
Who  saved  thy  life  .  .  .  Ah,  no  !  thou  canst  not  slay  him,* 
If  first  thou  wilt  not  murder  thy  own  daughter. 


ACT  IV, 

Scende  I. 

The  TJtre&hdd  of  the  Spartan  Prison. 

LEONiDASj  AMPHARES,     Th0  People,  who  from  time  to 
introduce  theinsehes. 

AttL  Full  late  thou  comest  ;  and  the  time  ia  pressing. 

Le.  Placa  this  delay  to  my  account  as  father  i 
I  was  erewhile  compeli'd  mj  daughter's  footsteps 
E'en  to  the  palace  to  accompany. 
With  such  an  agony  of  grief  she  wept 
For  Agis,  that  I  found  it  difficult 
To  tear  her  from  my  side.     Her  wretchednesa 
Hath  made  no  slight  impression  on  my  heart. 

Am.  What  ?     Art    thou    troubled  ?     Art    thou    over- 
whelmed ? 
Perchance  thou  carest  for  thy  daughter  more 
Than  for  thy  vengeance? 

Xe*  Agis  I  abhor 

IFar  more  intensely  than  I  love  the  throne  : 
But  yet,  my  daughter's  words  and  lamentations 
Afflict  my  heart,^ — Now  let  me  think  of  action  : 
Are  all  things  by  thy  vigilance  disposed  ? 

Am.  Dost  then  not  see  ?     Upon  this  spacious  threshold 
Of  £3parta's  prison,  it  appe^r'd  to  me 
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Olir  seats  might  fitly  be  arranged  ;  the  place, 
Less  ample  than  the  forum,  will  contain 
Less  of  the  dregs  of  Sparta  :  but,  however, 
As  many  here  may  introduce  themselves. 
As  the  fulfilment  of  our  plans  require. 
Men  at  the  entrance  stand  as  sentinels. 
Large  numbers  of  our  partisans  admitting. — 
Behold  ;  the  place  already  is  half  fiird  ; 
Nor  are  there  scarcely  any  of  our  foes. 
As  yet  the  tidings  are  not  fully  spread 
Of  the  great  trial  :  and  I  hope  that  all 
Will  be  accomplished  ere  the  daring  mother 
Comes  to  disturb  it  with  her  headstrong  train. 

Le.  But,  art  thou  sure  that  from  such  promptitude 
Danger  may  not  result  ? 

Am.  No  trifling  force. 

Besides  our  dignity,  our  cause  supports. 
There  will  be  need  of  special  circumspection 
In  setting  forth  the  charges  ;  we  must  seem 
Just  to  our  friends  themselves,  and  of  their  good, 
More  than  our  own,  tenacious  advocates. 
Some  tumult  may  arise  ;  to  frustrate  this. 
Provision  is  already  made.     For  us. 
It  will  suffice  that  Agis  from  these  walls 
No  more  departs  alive.     To  counteract 
The  first  audacious  movements  of  the  people. 
Our  friends  among  the  citizens,  thy  soldiers. 
The  name  of  us  the  Ephori,  and,  lastly. 
Thy  own  audacity,  may  well  suffice. 
Time  is  meanwhile  ensured  ;  and  we  shall  have 
From  time  entire  success  . .  . 

Le.  Behold  the  senate  ; 

Behold  the  Ephori  :  the  populace 
In  numbers  follow  them,  and  they  appear 
Not  turbulent  in  aspect  ;  nay,  they  seem 
Pleased  to  be  present  at  the  accusation 
Of  a  subverting  monarch.     Courage,  courage. 
While  with  insinuating  flatteries, 
And  opportune,  their  fancies  I  allure. 
Do  thou  the  prison  enter,  and  ere  long 
Agis,  well  guarded,  to  our  presence  bring. 
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Scene  U, 

LEONiTJAS,  PEOPLE,  EPHORij  aEKATORS  :   eacJi  om  place 
a{:cordinff  to  Ms  ranh 

Le.  —Praise  to  the  gods  !  I  see  ooUected  here 
The  real  citizens  ;  and  not  confused 
With  the  audacious,  turbid,  abject  people. 
Who,  with  their  numbers,  strive  to  ira  plicate 
You  in  their  errors,  spite  of  jour  consent. — 
A  spectacle  unprecedented,  now 
Attracts  the  eyes  of  universal  Sparta  ; 
The  most  important  that  can  ever  be 
By  a  free  man  beheld  :  a  king  of  yours, 
Charged  by  your  Ephori,  and  then  before  you 
Accused,     His  accusation  ye  will  hear, 
His  pleading,  and  the  final  judgment  given, 
In  which  youT^elvee,  I  hope,  will  bear  a  part, 
I,  though  a  Idng,  with  joy  announce  it  to  you* 
Ah  !  I  had  not  such  fate  on  that  dire  day. 
Fatal  to  me,  to  Sparta  not  propitious. 
In  which,  an  exile,  from  my  throne  degraded^ 
Forlorn  I  wander 'd,  doubtful  of  my  life. 
To  guilty  violence  I  then  succumb' d. 
Unheard  and  unaccused  ;  yet,  more  dismay, 
Than  from  my  unjust  banishment,  my  heart 
Endured  from  the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
And  the  dread  peril  Sparta  then  incurred. 
At  last,  convinced  yourselves  of  your  misfortunes. 
Once  more  ye  seated  me  upon  the  throne, 
Audi  at  the  same  time,  Sparta's  lawg  restored  : 
Ageeilaus,  and  Cleómbrotus, 
And  the  bribed  Ephori,  their  partisans. 
Inimical  to  Sparta,  ye  proscribed* 
Agia  remains  :  there  arc  who  think  him  guiltless  ; 
And  perhaps  he  is  so.     Hut,  meanwhile,  I  wish'd 
His  person  to  secure,  and  only  hold  hira. 
That  he  may  clear  himself  before  your  eyes. 
If  he  were  once  convicted  of  offence, 
Ye  should  ^rst  hear  rae  for  my  son-in-law 
Pardon  implore  ;  his  inexperienced  youth 
Must,  in  your  judgment,  as  it  does  in  mine. 
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Make  him  appear  ?Lot  undeserving  pity. — 
Ephori,  senators,  and  citizens, 
Yonr  genuine  majesty  has  never  soar'd 
To  exercise  a  nobler  right  than  this  : 
To-day  to  ascertain  your  monarch's  faults. 
And  pardon  them  :  for  I  indeed  to-day 
Submit  to  your  inspection  all  my  deeds. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  no  light  proof 
Of  my  pure  heart  and  equitable  rule  ; 
And  to  afford  to  you  that  proof  I  paut. 
Let  Agis  by  Leonidas  be  taught 
To  tremble  at  the  laws. — But  see,  already 
Agis  presents  himself  at  your  tribunal  : 
Behold  I  sit  in  silence  ;  I  await. 
Myself  a  citizen,  from  fellow-citizens 
The  termination  of  this  lofty  process. 
With  all  my  pow'rs  I  swear  to  countenance, 
Whate'er  it  be,  your  free,  unanimous. 
Your  sacred,  and  immutable  decision. 

Scene  III. 

AMPHABES,  AGIS  amidst  GUARDS,   LEONIDAS,    PEOPLE,   EPHORI, 
SENATORS. 

Am,  Ephori,  Spartans,  king,  he  whom  I  drag 
Before  the  true  tribunal  of  my  country, 
Is  Agis  of  Eudamidas.     Erewhile 
He,  with  Leonidas,  o'er  Sparta  reign'd  ; 
Him  afterwards  he  banish'd  from  the  throne, 
And  a  new  colleague  to  himself  assumed, 
Cleómbrotus.     It  pleased  you  presently 
To  reinstate  Leonidas,  who  thence 
Eesumed  the  sceptre  from  Cleómbrotus. 
Then  to  the  sacred  bounds  of  the  asylum 
This  Agis  fled  :  and  why,  himself  will  tell  you. 
While  there  immured,  no  longer  was  he  king  ; 
The  throne  he  had  abandoned  :  yet  not  thence 
Became  he  private  ;  he  had  not  laid  down 
His  dignity,  nor  was  it  taken  from  him  : 
Not  guiltless,  since  he  fled  to  an  asylum  ; 
Not  guilty,  since  he  never  was  accused. 
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The  gods  of  Sparta  have  delivered  him  ^ 

To  jou  to-daj^,  althotigh  by  none  of  ii6 

Has  hie  asylum  violated  been. 

Hence  I  accn&e  him  now,  before  jon  all, 

Of  changed,  betray'd,  and  violated  laws  ; 

Of  Btratagems  dej^poticallj  used 

Against  Leonidas,  and  the*  Ephori  ; 

Of  arbitrary  views,  aa  instruments 

To  whose  success  the  bribed  rebellious  dregs 

Of  Spartan  profligates  he  strove  to  gain  : 

And,  lastly,  to  concentrate  in  one  charge 

All  his  offences,  1  accuse  him  to  you 

Of  having  violated  and  betray*d 

The  delegated  majeaty  of  Sparta, 

Agis.  — Truly  a  solemn  and  imposing  pomp 
Is  this  :  bat  why,  on  such  a  grave  occasion. 
Is  not  collected  Sparta  here  convened  ? 
Why,  as  is  always  done  with  the  accused, 
Am  I  not  to  the  forum  led  ? — 'Tis  true, 
I  see  the  Ephori,  a  king  ia  here, 
And  I  behold  a  shadow  of  the  senate  ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  no  citizens,  except  a  few. 
Powerful,  and  mingled  with  arm*d  satellites. 
The  majesty  of  universal  Sparta 
May  this  indeed  be  deem'd  ?    I,  not  alone 
Would  have  all  Sparta,  but  all  Greece  to  hear 
Your  accusationa  and  my  answer  to  them. 
Now,  since  within  your  bosoms  there  does  dwell 
Such  absolute  conviction  of  my  guilt, 
Say  :  wherefore  is  it  that  ye  wrest  from  me. 
With  such  a  groat  proportion  of  my  hearers, 
At  the  same  time  such  great  part  of  my  shame  ? 

Le.  Far  as  the  place  permits,  thou  seeest,  Agis, 
A  multitude  of  citizens  assembled. 
To  bring  thee  from  the  confines  of  thy  prison 
Would  implicate  too  much,  a^  thou  kuow'st  well. 
The  Ephoii'a  stem  dignity  ;  too  much. 
If  thou  art  innocent,  thy  innocence. 
Sparta  beard  thee,  defending  thy  retreat, 
Erewhilo  adduce,  that  thus  thou  wouldst  remove 
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Ali  pretext  of  disturbance,  all  pretence 
For  sanguinary  measures,  from  the  people  : 
Wouldst  thou  amidst  that  people's  violence, 
And  turbulent  vociferation,  go, 
A  quiet  and  free  judgment  to  obtain  ? 

Agis,  A  quiet  judgment,  and  for  you  the  safest. 
Would  it  have  been  at  once  to  have  dispatched 
The  executioner  to  where  I'm  prison'd  : 
But  far  less  quiet  will  this  process  prove 
Than  ye  expect.     Fear  does  not  prompt  my  words  ; 
No  ;  of  my  destiny  already  sure. 
The  forum  and  this  place  to  me  are  one. 
I,  without  hearing  it,  my  sentence  know  : 
But  I  indeed  shall  never  thence  receive 
A  deeper  injury,  than  that  which  I 
Long  in  my  heart  have  fix*d  to  have  from  you. — 
Judges,  spectators,  whosoe'er  ye  be  : 
I  now  forewarn  you  all,  that  I,  condemned, 
And  slain,  within  these  walls,  shall  not  by  death, 
As  fain  I  would  do,  peace  restore  to  you  : 
Nor  ye,  by  dragging  me  to  death,  for  this 
Eemain  in  safety. — I  await  my  doom 
Undaunted.     Be  the  accusations  heard  .  .  . 

Am.  I,  on  the  Ephori's  behalf,  address  thee  now  ; 
Listen  to  me. — Didst  thou  not,  Agis,  drive, 
Unheard  by  thee,  Leonidas  to  exile  ? 

Agis,  He,  to  the  seat  of  judgment  duly  summdn'd. 
Chose  rather  to  escape. 

Le,  I  summon'd  was, 

I  cannot  contradict,  but  to  confront 
A  savage  and  tumultuous  populace. 
Could  that  be  judgment  ?  .  .  . 

Agis,  Quite  as  much  as  this, 

At  least.     To  thee  was  flight  allow'd  :  and  so 
Thou  never  wert  imprison'd.     Heretofore 
Means  of  escape  solicited  my  choice  ; 
But  to  the  prison  willingly  I  went. 
And  willingly  in  judgment  I  appear  : 
Whatever  that  judgment  is,  I  fear  it  not. 
I  wish'd  it,  and  exult  in  its  conclusion  ; 
And  I  exult  in  making  myself  heard. 
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Am.  Didst  thou  not  violate  thy  coTmtiy's  lawe  ? 

Aiju.  The  Bacred  inetitntas  of  great  Ly curgtis. 
In  their  primeval  purity,  I  wish'd 
To  re-establish  :  they  were  ne'er  repealed, 
Bnt  for  a  long  time  had  been  nnobaeryed. 
To  Buch  a  just  and  generous  design 
Leonidaa  was  hostile  :  first  by  art^ 
And  then  by  force  he  thwarted  my  designs  ; 
But  both  were  ineffectual  :  thus  subdued 
More  by  his  own  shame  than  the  force  of  others, 
He,  as  the  lesser  evil,  on  himself 
Exile  imposed.     Let  him  himself  confess, 
If  injury  to  me  he  can  impute, 
Or  life  and  safety.     Sparta  with  one  voioe, 
At  his  departure,  all  his  actions  blamed. 
All  mine  applauded.     Greedy  oreditors 
Were  then  abolished  ;  wealth  was  equalized  ; 
With  luxury,  the  vices  in  her  train, 
And  torpid  indolence,  from  Sparta  fied  : 
In  short,  primeval  liberty  and  virtue 
At  once  resnmed  their  sway.     Dare  any  here 
Deny  what  I  assert  ? — Of  my  short  roign, 
After  the  flight  of  your  Leonidas, 
Behold  the  crimes. 

Am.  Dar'st  thon  perchance  deny. 

That,  by  the  bait  of  such  profeaaions  caught, 
A  speedy  desolation  overwhelmed 
The  cheated  eitizens  ?    The  fields,  though  promise 
Divided  not  ;  the  rich  made  poor  ;  both  erush^d  ; 
Wilt  thou  deny,  too,  that,  to  laws  transgressed. 
Such  as  thou  deemeet  ours  to  be,  succeeded 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  self  alone  ? 
A  tymnny  the  viler,  since  it  made 
The  laws  to  serve  as  its  mendacious  veil. 

Agis.  WhiLfit  I  for  your  sakes  for  the  camp  left  Sf 
Whilst  to  the  arm^d  Etolians  I  displayed. 
To  their  dismay»  rogen'rate  Spartans  arm'd  ; 
One  of  the  Ephori,  become  a  tyi  ant» 
Agesiiaus,  here  in  Sparta  dared 
For  wicked  purposes  to  use  his  power. 
Am  I  responsible  for  his  misdeeds  ? 
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I  wiUingly  acoept  their  punishment  ; 
Provided  that  my  country  reap  the  fruit 
Of  my  imperfect  virtues  :  virtues  which 
Ye  cannot  controvert,  though  full  of  malice. — 
The  restoration  of  Lycurgus'  laws 
Has  not  offended  you  :  (in  this  alone 
I  dared  to  innovate)  but  the  harsh  deeds 
Agesilaus  wrought.     What  then  remains, 
But  to  kill  me,  and  to  pursue  my  plans  ? 

Am,  Say'st  thou  Agesilaus  urged  thee,  then. 
To  ruin  Sparta  ? 

Agia.  To  regenerate  Sparta 

I  of  my  own  accord  address'd  myself, 
Because  I  am  a  Spartan. 

Am,  Say  :  dost  thou 

For  a  true  king  Leonidas  acknowledge  ? 

Agia,  Leonidas,  a  Spartan,  I  acknowledge, 
Who  in  Thermopylae,  for  Sparta*s  sake, 
Fell,  with  three  hundred  Spai-tans. 

Am,  Answer*st  thou 

In  such  a  manner  ?    Dost  thou  thus  contemn 
The  Ephori's,  the  senate's  majesty  ? 

Agis,  In  answ'ring  thus,  I  venerate  and  worship 
The  majesty  of  Sparta. 

Am,  Guilty  then 

Thou  dost  confess  thyself? 

AgÌ8,  Deem'st  thou  me  guilty. 

Thou  who  accusest  me  ? — Let  us  conclude. 
Let  us  conclude  all  this  dissembling  juggling. 
Thou  dost  accuse  me  ;  I  refute  the  charges. 
I  hither  came  to  prove  to  those  that  hate  me, 
That  I,  a  citizen  and  king,  as  far 
As  is  consistent  with  the  conscious  pride 
Of  innocence,  spontaneously  submitted 
E'en  to  the  malversation  of  the  laws. — 
Now  here,  whoe'er  ye  be,  hear  my  last  words. 

Am,  What  more  is  there  to  hear  ? 

Agia,  Much  ;  but  expressed 

In  a  few  words. 

Am,  Thou  ouhgtest  not  to  speak  . . . 

Ag%8,  What  I  thou  an  Ephorus,  dost  thou  not  know 
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The  laws,  or  not  remember  them  ?    Accused  ones 

Address  themselTes  to  Sparta»  if  thej  wish. 

Then  listen  to  me»  thou,  and  hold  thy  peace. — 

And  ye,  0  Spartans,  hear, — Of  many  things 

Te're  not  informed  at  all,  or  misinformed  : 

Amphares'  cries,  Agesilaus'  deeds, 

The  arta  of  your  Leonidas,  my  silence, 

Have  all  by  turns  deceived  you.     We  are  all 

Now  ct>me  to  such  a  pitch,  that  to  set  free 

Each  one  from  error,  it  is  requisite 

That  Agis  perish.     I,  with  ray  own  hand. 

Already  on  myself  might  have  Ifcstow'd 

An  independent  and  becoming  death  ; 

But  tJais  escape  from  life  had  rcnderVl  me 

Guilty  in  your  esteem.     I  was,  and  am, 

Fully  persuaded  in  my  inmost  heart, 

That  from  the  sentence,  be  it  what  it  may, 

Beneatli  whose  weight  I  fall,  no  infamy 

Can  ever  on  my  rcpnt^ition  rest 

Thence  hither  to  permit  myself  to  be 

Before  my  foes  dragged  living,  was  mj  choice, 

And  here  I  stand.     That  death  I  do  not  fear, 

Ye  shall  yourselves  behold  :  I  might  to  yon. 

If  so  I  would,  yet  dearly  sell  my  life. 

The  fearful  cries  of  the  indignant  people 

Will  quickly  make  this  known  to  you  ;  in  short. 

That  I  esteem  at  a  fiir  higher  rate 

My  country  than  myself,  soon  ivill  my  death 

Convince  you. — I  esdiort,  nay,  1  conjure  you^ 

Spartans  redemptiori  and  your  own  to  win 

From  my  atoning  blood.     The  lands,  the  wealth. 

That  now  infatuate  your  nnder&standing, 

Lodged  in  the  hands  of  few,  harm  equally 

Those  who  possess,  and  those  who  have  them  not  ; 

Those  lands,  that  ivc^alth,  sinoe  ye  would  not  divide  the 

With  your  own  fellow-citizens,  from  you 

Will  be,  and  shortly,  wrested  by  your  foes. 

The  people,  deem'd  so  vile,  because  so  poor  ; 

The  Spartan  people,  hating  you,  ye  rich, 

Ye  who  are  sti-onger  even  than  the  laws, 

Is  numerous  ;  and  ever  goaded  on 
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By  fierce  necessity.     This  very  people 

May  constitute  at  once  the  Spartan  splendor, 

And  your  salvation,  if  ye  will  reflect 

That  they,  as  well  as  you,  are  citizens 

Of  Sparta,  and  the  children  of  Lycurgus. 

If  otherwise,  they  will  annihilate 

Sparta,  themselves,  and  you.     Now  is  the  time, 

Trust  to  my  words,  maiture  for  such  a  change  : 

Heav'n  does  not  will  that  I  should  witness  it  ; 

But  it  decrees  its  advent  :  Agis'  blood 

Is  indispensable  to  hasten  it. 

And  Agis  yields  that  blood.    I  pity  feel 

For  you,  not  for  myself  :  these  are  the  words 

Of  one  whose  only  object  is  to  die, 

And  to  the  tomb  conveys  no  other  wish, 

Except  to  save  his  country.     Far  beyond 

The  reach  of  malice  is  the  name  of  Agis  : 

It  is  not  needful  now,  to  make  me  great. 

That  others  give  effect  to  my  designs  ; 

Rather,  it  lessens  my  renown  in  part. 

That  others  should  succeed  where  I  have  faird. 

Be  then  my  death  your  wrath's  last  ebullition  ; 

Be  the  first  fruit  of  your  exhausted  malice 

The  restoration  of  your  olden  virtue. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  divine 

And  lofty  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 

And  a  sublime  and  Spartan  emulation 

For  freedom,  arms,  and  patriotic  love. 

People.  Great  is  the  soul  of  Agis  :  we  have  been, 
Perchance,  deceived  .  .  . 

Am,  Yes,  ye  are  now  deceived 

By  fliese  seditious  words  .  .  . 

Agis.  Ye  Ephori, 

What  now  remains  for  you  to  say,  I  know. — 
I,  of  a  royal  citizen,  at  length, 
The  latest  functions  fully  have  accomplished. 
I  to  my  prison  go,  from  whence  henceforth 
Nought  but  the  name  of  Agis  shall  escape. 
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Scene  IV. 
leonidas,  amphabes,  people,  ephori,  senatobs. 

People.  He  speaks  not  as  a  culprit  :  he  excites 
Involuntary  wonder  and  compassion. 

Le,  'Tis  true,  0  Spartans  :  by  Agesilaus 
He  was  seduced  ;  his  crime  appears  to  be 
Worthy  of  pardon.     I  myself  firom  you 
Entreat  it  for  my  son-in-law  ;  for  him 
Who  rescued  me  from  death  ... 

Am.  Leonidas, 

Before  the  senate  and  the  Ephori 
Thou  standest  now  ;  and  these  thou  shouldst  address. 
Thy  private  arguments  from  public  guilt 
Wrest  not  the  penalty  ;  nor  pardon  ever 
Precedes  conviction. 

Le,  I  will  never  hear, 

•Much  less  myself  pronounce,  his  punishment. 
I  will  not,  no,  though  he  deserves  to  die, 
Ever  participate  in  Agis*  death. 
From  his  retreat  to  drag  him,  hear,  convict  him 
Before  the  magistrates  ;  to  this  alone 
Duty  persuaded  me,  and  this  I've  done  : 
No  more  remains  for  me  to  execute 
Against  him  now. — ^Ah  !  if  the  people's  voice, 
And  royal  prayers  avail  to  influence 
The  senate  and  the  Ephori,  in  them 
We  of  their  clemency  shall  soon  behold 
A  noble  and  a  memorable  proof. 

Scene  V. 

AMPHARES,   PEOPLE,   EPHORI,   SENATORS. 

Am,  A  foe  magnanimous,  the  best  of  fathers, 
A  perfect  citizen,  Leonidas, 
Has  well  his  task  accomplish'd  :  it  remains 
Ours  to  accomplish  also. — Agis  stands 
Convicted  of  liagh-treason  ;  Ephori, 
Say,  what  just  punishment  awaits  him. 

Ephori.  Death. 
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People.  Ephori,  all  of  ns  implore  your  pity  : 
If  he  henceforward  trouble  not  the  state  .  .  . 

Am,  Hear  ye  ?..  .  hear  ye  those  loud  and  threatening 
shouts. 
This  way  approaching  ?    In  his  cause  once  more 
The  people  rise  already.    While  he  lives, 
Can  Sparta  rest?    *Tis  folly  to  believe  it. 

Ephori,  Die  !  let  him  perish,  the  rebellious  traitor  ; 
Let  Agis  die  .  .  . 

Am,  He  soon  shall  die,  I  swear. — 

Meanwhile,  0  citizens,  avoid  at  present 
To  meet  the  guilty  and  degraded  people. 
But  let  us  with  becoming  hardihood. 
The  Ephori,  the  majesty  of  Sparta, 
Present  ourselves. — Guards,  intercept  the  passage. 
Let  us  depart  ;  and  let  our  aspect  be 
Nor  timid  nor  elate.     Great  confidence 
Soon  makes  the  people  recollect  themselves. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 
Interior  of  the  Prison  of  Sparta, 

AGIS. 

Agis,  I  hear  tremendous  bowlings,  and  a  loud 
And  turbulent  confusion  round  my  prison. — 
Ye  deities  of  Sparta,  save  my  country  I — 
It  grieves  me  that  I  did  not  keep  a  sword. 
Whence,  with  my  hands,  I  might  at  once  extinguish 
My  own  and  Sparta's  troubles  at  a  blow. 
Those  whom  Leonidas  will  send  to  slay  me 
Cannot  delay  much  longer. — Much-loved  children,  .  . 
Dear  mother, .  .  .  my  beloved  spouse,  .  .  .  farewell .  .  . 
No  more  shall  I  behold  you  ! ...  I  bequeath 
To  you  a  tender  memory  of  myself  ... 
But,  for  my  mother's  destiny  I  tremble  : 
She's  in  the  tyrant's  pow'r  .  .  .  What  do  I  hear? 
Who  comes  ?   The  prison  opens  I  . .  .  Who  is  this  ?  . . . 
O  my  dear  wife  . . . 

^  1 
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Scene  II. 

AGIS,   AGIZIADE. 

Agi  I'm  with  thee,  much-loved  Agis  . . . 

I  from  the  palace  of  my  father  fled. 
Where  I,  as  in  a  prison,  was  immured. — 
The  people  cleared  for  me  the  path  that  led 
To  this  thy  dungeon  ;  and  the  very  guards 
Had  not  the  heart  my  entrance  to  forbid. — 
At  length  I'm  with  thee. — 0  my  spouse,  I  come. 
If  it  be  possible,  to  rescue  thee  ; 
Or  with  thee  to  expire. 

Agis,  Beloved  wife  !  .  .  . 

My  heart  thou  rendest .  .  .  How  much  joy  .  .  .  and  pain . . . 
Thy  presence  brings  me  !  ...  To  preserve  my  life, 
(For,  by  the  death  of  many  citizens, 
Ì,  if  I  would,  might  do  it)  thy  true  love 
Alone  could  weigh  with  me.     But,  thou  know'st  well, 
I  ought  not  to  prefer  thee  to  my  country, 
Xor  wonldst  thou  that  I  did.     0,  leave  me,  then, 
To  die  ;  preserve  thy  own  life  ;  and  defend 
Those  precious  pledges  of  our  love,  our  children  . . . 

Agi.  Vainly  should  I  attempt  to  rescue  them 
From  the  fierce  hatred  of  Leonidas  : 
Unnatural  father!  in  his  prosp'rous  state 
I  know  him  now  without  disguise  ;  erewhilo 
In  his  adversity  I  was  deceived. 
No  weapons  now  remain  to  me  but  tears  ; 
Those  he  despises  :  S^mrta,  with  her  arms. 
Or  ni>thing  else,  our  children  can  preserve 
From  his  atrocious  rage. — But  thou,  at  least, 
Shouldst  prove  thyself  a  father  ;  and  preserve 
Thy  o^^^l  life  for  thy  children  .  .  . 

Agis.  O  great  Heav'ns  ! 

In  these  last  moments  what  a  fearful  conflict 
Dost  thou  now  raise  A>nthin  me  ?    Thou  well  knowest, 
I  love  my  children  :  but,  their  di\*ith  is  vet 
Uncertain  :  and  'tis  certain  that  in  stren^ms 
The  bkxxl  of  Spirta's  citizens  would  flow. 
If  I  attempteil  force.     Both  thiv^o  and  tlu^se 
Mv  children  are  :  but  then  the  citizens 
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Are  in  a  just  king's  sight  his  dearest  children. — 

0  woman,  if  thou  darest  to  survive  me, 

Thou  canst  defend  them  better  than  myself. 

That  courage,  tender  and  sublime  at  once, 

Which  made  thee  the  companion  of  thy  father  ; 

That  courage,  which  induced  thee  to  become 

The  faithful  friend  of  my  adversity  ; 

That  will  suffice  to  be  a  guide  to  thee, 

The  safety  of  our  children  to  ensure. 

Guilty  and  fierce  as  is  Leonidas, 

He  is  thy  father  :  if  thy  little  ones 

Thou  claspest  in  thy  arms  ;  if  thy  pure  breast 

Becomes  a  refuge  to  their  innocence  ; 

He  cannot  have  the  heart  to  murder  them. 

Ah  !  run  from  hence,  and  hasten  to  their  side. 

As  their  defender  watch  ;  for  them  live  on. 

Or  only  die  with  them  ;  for,  if  they  perish. 

Nothing  compels  thee  then  to  drag  on  life. 

Agi,  Alas  !  .  .  .  what  shall  I  do  ?  ...  If  I  should  leave 
thee,  .  .  . 
My  cruel  father  would  by  force  preserve  me 
In  life  ;  .  .  .  and  what  a  life  !  deprived  of  thee  .  .  . 
But,  if  he  let  our  children  live,  .  .  .  the  throne 
They  still  would  lose  ...  Ah  I  I  will  die  with  thee  .  .  . 

■  Agis.  0  woman,  hear  me,  and  be  pacified  .  .  . 
Wouldst  thou  be  less  heroic  as  a  mother, 
Than  as  a  daughter  ?    Thou  fear'dst  not  my  wrath. 
The  day  on  which  thy  father  thou  didst  follow  ; 
Thou  for  his  sake  thy  children  didst  desert. 
And  thy  beloved  consort  :  wouldst  thou  now. 
When  thou  dost  leave  him  for  thy  children's  sake, 
Tremble  at  that  same  father  ?    Thou  with  them 
Mayst  fly  from  hence  :  against  him  thou  canst  bring 
Efficient  weapons  ;  thy  own  innocence  : 
In  truth,  thou  hast  a  thousand  means  to  try, 
Ere  thou  resolve  on  death.    Ah  !  I  conjure  thee, 
Beloved  consort,  try  them  ;  once  again 
Eesume  thy  lofty  heart  ;  nor  weaken  mine, 
With  female  lamentations.    Wouldest  thou 
That  I  expired  in  tearg  ?    Ah,  no  !— If  thou 
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Art  worthy  Agia,  do  not  tlioii  compel  me 
To  mtkke  tkat  Agia  of  li  ini  self  uu  worthy. 

AgL  Say,  was  pa  torn  al  fondncss  ever  deem'd 
Unworthy  of  a  father,  the  prefening 
His  children  to  himself?  *  .  . 

AgÌ8.  Before  our  children 

Our  country  must  he  loved.    For  many  a  day 
My  hlood  has  consecrated  been  to  her  ; 
Thine^  if  it  needfnl  be,  shonldst  thou  devote 
To  our  beloved  children  :  bnt  thon  givest, 
If  thon  for  their  sakes  dost  consent  to  live, 
To  them,  and  to  myself,  a  higher  proof 
Of  thy  gi'cat  love.    Thy  tears  may  yot  do  mnch, 
More  than  tbon  doat  imagine:  in  the  people 
Will  they,  if  in  Leonidas  they  do  not, 
Excite  compassion  ;  and  to  them  to  save. 
And  without  loss  of  hlood,  my  little  ones, 
Will  he  most  easy.    Finally,  reflect, 
That  Agis  wholly  dies  not,  while  thou  lives! 
I,  in  a  vulgar  woman,  should  admire. 
As  proof  at  onoc  of  passionate  regard 
And  of  sublimo  devotion,  the  flx'd  will 
Not  to  survive  her  husband  ;  but  I  hope, 
And  ask  of  thee — and  thou,  as  Agis^  wife 
Must  do  it, — save  thyself  intrepidly 
For  a  sad  life,  for  our  dear  children's  sake  . , . 
Weeping  I  ask  it  of  thee  ;  may  these  tears 
Sink  in  thy  heart ...  Ah  !  for  thyself  alone. 
And  for  our  children,  hast  thou  seen  at  length 
Thy  A  gifl  weep. 

AgL  XrreTocably  then 

Hast  thou  decreed  to  die  ?  *  .  * 

Agis,  Thou  canst  not  doubt 

My  innocence. — Eeceive  my  last  embrace  ; 
And  take  it,  in  my  name,  to  onr  dear  ohildron. 
Tell  them,  that  for  my  country's  sake  I  die  ; 
Tell  them,  that  if  thoy»  when  grown  up,  shottld  ever 
Come  to  the  throne,  they,  for  their  father's  death, 
No  other  vongcanco  ever  must  inflict. 
Than,  imitating  him,  to  renovate 
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The  institates  sablime  of  great  Lycnrgns  : 
And,  if  in  this,  as  I  have  done,  should  they 
Find  fate  opposed,  like  brave  men  let  them  die. 
As  I  do,  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

Agi,  I  cannot  speak  ...  I  now  ...  in  leaving  thee  .  . . 

Agis.  A  faithfol  coonsellor,  in  my  dear  mother, 
Wilt  thou  possess  ; ...  if  still  her  Ufe  be  spared  ! — 
Now  go  ;  ah,  leave  me  ;  go.     A  wife,  a  queen, 
A  motivar,  Spartan,  and  a  citizen 
Art  thou  ;  these  loffcy  characters  support 

Agi.  For  evermore  ?  . . .  O  HeaVns  ! . . . 

Agis.  Cease,  cease,  I  pray  thee. 

Agi,  My  tott*ring  feet  can  scarce  support  my  n-ame  .  .  . 

Agis,  Ah,  come  !  when  once  thou  hast  departed  hence. 
Thou  soon  wilt  find  protection  and  support. 

Agi,  O  misery  !  .  .  .  The  iron  gate  imfolds  .  .  . 

Agis,  Guards,  I  consign  to  you  your  monarch's  daughter. 

Agi.  Agis  .  .  .  Ah  cruel  I  ...  I  will  never  quit  thee  .  .  . 
Agis  I  .  . .  farewell .  .  .  farewell .  . . 

Scene  III. 

AGIS. 

Agis.  — Unhappy  I  !  .  .  . 

How  many  deaths  must  I  in  one  endure  ?  .  .  . 
That  grief  which  husbands  and  which  fathers  feel, 
What  grief  can  ever  equal  ? — Sparta,  Sparta, 
How  much  thou  costest  me  I  .  .  .  Leonidas 
Is  yet  a  father  :  in  my  heart  I  feel 
A  grateful  presage  that  he  will  consign 
My  children  to  his  daughter. — Cease,  my  tears. — 
My  death  is  now  approaching  :  as  a  Spartan, 
And  as  a  guiltless  long,  I  ought  to  die  .  .  . 
O  death,  how  tardy  are  thy  steps  I — But  yet, 
Behold,  again  I  hear  my  prison  gate 
Grate  on  its  hinges  ?  .  .  .  And  I  also  hear 
The  shouts  redoubled  round  these  walls  ?  .  .  .  What  now 
Can  this  portend  ?  .  .  .  Whom  do  I  see  ? 
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Scene  IV. 

AGESISTRATA,   AGIS. 

Ag'ts.  0  Heav'ns  I  .  .  . 

0  mother  .  .  . 

A<je8.  Son,  in  this  thy  hour  of  need, 

To  tlieo  thy  mother  never  could  be  wanting. 
A  liberty,  that's  worthy  of  ourselves, 

1  l>ring  thee  now. — In  a  far  different  shape 
To  thee  I  would  have  yielded  it  ;  but  when 
There  was  a  time  for  this,  thou  didst  thyself 
Divest  me  of  all  means  of  doing  it. 

Agia.  AVhat?  wouldst  thou  with  these  Spartan  orieB 
obtain  .  .  . 

Ages.  In  vain  doth  Sparta  cry.     The  treaoh'rous  tyrant 
The  place  hath  so  well  guarded  with  his  soldiers, 
'i'hat  our  adherents  nothing  can  perform  : 
III  vain  do  they  attempt  to  force  their  ranks  ; 
Inert,  abash'd,  disgraced,  discomfited, 
They  are  repell'd.     Among  our  impious  foes 
Forward  I  darted  ;  from  behind  I  heard 
Fierce  voices  in  my  favor,  which  exclaim'd  : 
""  Dare  you,  ye  vile  ones,  to  forbid  approach 
"  To  Agis'  mother?"     Amphares  then  saw  me  ; 
Made  them  give  way,  and  so  I  hither  came. 

Agis.  Perfidious  !    He  would  also  make  thee  captive. 
Ah,  mother  !  to  what  useless  risk  for  mo  ?  .  .  . 

Ages.  Bisk,  dost  thou  say  ?    Beside  my  son,  I  come 
To  certain  death.     Behold,  in  proof  of  this. 
The  gift  I  bring. 

Agis.  A  sword  ? — 0  mother  true  ! — 

My  breast  did  not  contain  another  wish, 
Than  to  possess  a  sword  to  rescue  Sparta, 
And  to  withdraw  myself  from  death-wounds,  given 
By  an  ignoble  hand  :  and  thou,  0  joy  ! 
Bringest  one  to  me  ? — Give  it  me  .  .  . 

Ages.  Choose  thou  : 

Here  are  two  swords  ;  mine  is  the  one  thou  leavest. 

Agis.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  And  wilt  thou  ?  .  .  . 

Ages.  Dost  thou  reckon  me 

As  a  mere  woman,  or  as  Agis'  mother  ? 
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Few  years  at  best  remain  for  me  to  live  : 

Sparta,  whicli  thou  in  vain  dost  hope  to  save, 

Already  is  enthrall'd  ;  if  she  remain, 

Thy  mother  is  Leonidas's  slave. 

Now  speak  ;  I  hear  thee  :  dar'st  thou  counsel  me 

On  such  conditions  to  consent  to  live  ? 

Agia.  What  can  I  say  ?    I  am  a  son. — 0  mother, 
Suffer  me  first  to  die  :  although  enslaved, 
Sparta  is  not  extinct  ;  hence  other  hands 
May  liberate  her  yet.     Perchance  my  blood 
To  freedom  may  restore  her  :  but  if  I, 
Abject,  in  order  not  to  shed  my  own, 
Had  let  the  citizens  in  my  defence 
Lavish  their  blood,  then  Sparta  had  been  lost. 

Ages.  Sparta  too  certainly  expires  with  thee. — 
And  wouldest  thou  that  I,  a  Spartan  mother. 
Survive  my  son  and  country  ? — Son,  embrace  me. 

Agis.  0  mother  !  .  .  .  Thou  indeed  surpassest  me 
In  cfignity  of  soul. — Now  give  to  me. 
And  take  the  last  embrace.     I  dare  not  weep 
In  thus  embracing  thee  ;  for  in  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  tears  by  fortitude  restrained. 

Ages.  My  Agis,  .  .  .  thou  indeed  art  worthy  Sparta  ;  .  .  . 
And  I  of  thee  am  worthy. — Once  again 
Let  me  embrace  thee  . . .  Whence  this  deaf 'ning  noise?  . . . 

Scene  Y. 
LEONiDAS,  AMPHARES,  Soldicrs  vAth  drawn  swords, 

AGIS,    AGESISTRATA. 

Le.  At  length  we  are  victorious. 

Ages.  What's  your  purpose  ? 

Agis.  Ah  !  do  not  leave  my  side. 

Am.  Ye  soldiers,  strike 

Agis  to  death,  and  afterwards  his  mother.^ 

Agis.  Like  me,  conceal  thy  weapon  for  awhile  ; 
Let  us  await  their  coming  ;  and  be  silent.^ 

Am.  Who  now  restrains  you  ?    Why  delay  ye  thus  ? 
Tear  them  asunder  instantly  by  force. 

*  The  soldiers  approach  Agis. 

*  The  soldiers,  seeing  Agis  immovably  expect  them,  all  pause  at  once. 
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Agis.  Which  of  you,  which,  would  dare  lay  hands  on 
us?— 

0  king  Leonidas,  dost  thou  behold  ? 
Even  thy  own  bribed  soldiers,  stupefied, 
Immovable,  in  Agis'  presence  stand. — 
But,  I  will  soon  deliver  thee  from  fear. 
One  thing  alone  do  I  demand  of  thee. 

Le.  It  is  ? 

Agis,         That  thou  attentively  wouldst  watch 
Thy  daughter,  that  she  may  not  follow  me. 

Le.  Is,  then,  her  love  for  thee  so  strong  ? 

Agia.  More  strozig 

Than  thy  abhorrence. — But  she  loves  thee  too, 
And  gave  thee  proof  of  it  ;  and,  finally, 
Thou  art  her  father  :  my  last  words  are  these.^ — 

1  die. — May  Sparta  . .  .  profit ...  by  my  . . .  death. 
Am.  Has  he  a  sword  ? 

Ages.  Two  swords  I  brought.* — 0  son,  . . . 

I  foUow  thee  ;  . .  .  and  fall . . .  upon  thee  . .  .  dead. 

Le.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  terror  and  with  wonder  . . . 
Ah,  what  will  Sparta  say  ?  .  .  . 

Am.  Their  lifeless  bodies 

Should  from  the  people  be  conceal'd  .  . . 

Le.  Ah,  never. 

Never  from  our  own  eyes  can  we  conceal  them. 

^  He  brandishes  his  sword  aloft,  and  kills  himself. 
3  She  also  exhibits  her  sword,  and  kills  herself. 
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SOPHONISBA. 

THE  AEGUMENT. 

The  characters  in  this  play  are  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage;  Syphax,  king  of 
Western  Numidia,  or  Mauritania,  who  has  just  been 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Scipio,  but  who  was  for- 
merly his  friend  ;  Masinissa,  king  of  Eastern  Numidia, 
or  Massylia,  the  ally  of  Scipio  and  enemy  of  Syphax  ;  and 
lastly,  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal  of  Carthage.  She 
inherited  all  the  hatred  of  Rome  felt  by  her  father  and 
uncle,  Hannibal.  Originally  betrothed  to  Masinissa  by  her 
father,  she  was  given  in  marriage  by  the  Carthaginians 
during  his  absence  to  Syphax,  in  order  to  secure  his 
assistance  against  the  Bomans,  the  result  being  to  drive 
Masinissa  into  the  arms  of  Bome.  The  scene  is  laid 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  in  the  year  203  b.c. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  Syphax,  who  appears  as  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains.  He  is  joined  by  his  conqueror 
and  former  friend,  Scipio,  who  takes  off  his  chains  and 
gently  reproaches  him  for  having  become  the  enemy  of 
Bome.  Syphax  confesses  that  his  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Sophonisba.  Scipio, 
when  alone,  is  apprehensive  that  the  wiles  of  the  latter 
may  turn  away  Masinissa  from  the  Roman  alliance. 

The  second  Act  introduces  Sophonisba  and  Masinissa. 
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Slie  believes  that  S^^phax  has  been  slain,  and  has 
promised  her  hand  to  ber  old  lover.  She  feara  that  Scipio 
will  take  her  to  Home  to  grace  his  trinmph,  and  makes 
him  swear  that  he  will  never  suffer  her  to  be  dragged 
aliY©  from  Africa.  She  retires  as  Scipio  enters.  The 
latter  informe  Masinissa  that  Syphax  is  still  alive.  He  is 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  announces  the  intensity  ^ 
his  love  for  Sophonisba-  He  declarcB  that  nothing  shall 
separate  hixn  from  her,  whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to 
his  position  towards  Scipio  and  Eome.  Scipio  refuses 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  resolve. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act,  Sophonisba  is  alone, 
and  asking  herself  the  meaning  of  Masinissa's  despairing 
oondnct,  after  his  interview  with  Scipio.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, Syphax,  whom  she  thonght  dead,  enters.  He  telle 
her  that  he  only  lives  to  he  assured  of  her  safety,  although 
he  knows  that  she  married  him  solely  out  of  hatred  of 
Eome,  and  not  for  love  of  himself.  She  confesses  that  s^ 
has  BOW  promised  her  hand  to  Maeinissa  with  a  view 
detach  him  from  the  Eoman  alliance.  Scipio  appears,  and 
she  tells  him  the  same  story.  Her  impassioned  confession, 
and  her  determination  never  to  leave  Syphax  again,  now 
that  he  is  restored  to  her,  almost  make  Scipio  weep, 

Masinisaa,  when  the  fourth  Act  opens,  tells  a  faithful 
follower  to  keep  a  bowl  of  poison  in  readiness  for  use,  imd 
awaits  an  audience  with  Sophonisba,  She  tells  him  that 
Syphax.  is  coming  to  see  him,  and  that  she  herself  means 
to  reunite  her  fortunes  to  her  husband.  He  replies  that 
he  will  never  part  with  her.  Syj^hax  eomes,  and  Masinissa 
at  length  generously  proposes  to  procure  the  escape  of  his 
rival  and  Sophonisba  with  the  help  of  his  Xumidian  troops, 
and  to  escort  them  himself  in  safety  to  the  gates 
Carthage,  avowing  that  he  is  solely  instigated  by  his  di 
anxiety  for  Sophonisba' s  fate,  Syphax  refuses,  and  vol 
tarily  offers  to  resign  his  wife  to  Masinissa,  intending 
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slay  himself.     Sophonisba  rushes  after  him,  leaving  Masi- 
nissa  in  despair. 

The  last  Act  discloses  Scipio,  who  is  presently  joined  by 
Masinissa.  He  tells  the  latter  that  his  plan  for  iJie  escape 
of  Syphax  has  been  disclosed  to  him  by  Sophonisba  her- 
self, when  she  found  that  admission  to  the  tent  of  Syphax 
was  denied  her  ;  and  further,  that  Syphax  had  destroyed 
himself  Sophonisba  enters,  and  Scipio  announces  his  in- 
tention of  prepai-ing  the  funeral  pile  for  the  dead  king, 
and  departs  for  the  purpose.  Sophonisba  protests  to  Masi- 
nissa that  nothing  will  How  induce  her  to  live,  and  that  if 
he  will  not  provide  her  with  the  means  of  carrying  out 
her  design,  she  will  kill  herself  by  taking  no  food.  Find- 
ing all  his  entreaties  useless,  he  calls  for  the  bowl  of 
poison  and. allows  her  to  drink  it,  on  condition  that  she 
leaves  enough  for  him  also.  She,  however,  drains  it  to  the 
dregs,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  stabbing  himself,  when 
Scipio  rushes  in  and  disarms  him. 


Many  plays  and  romances  have  been  written  on  the  story 
of  Sophonisba.  Amongst  Scudéry's  '  Harangues  héroiques 
des  femmes  illustres,'  appears  a  letter  from  Sophonisba  to 
Masinissa.  The  first  regular  tragedy  produced  on  the 
Italian  stage  was  Trissino's  Sophonùòa,  performed  at 
Vicenza  in  1514.  Schlegel,  who  says,,  however,  that  he 
never  saw  this  literary  curiosity  (which  Sismondi  praises 
highly),  calls  the  author  "  a  spiritless  pedant."  Mairet's 
play  of  the  same  name  was  performed  in  1633  at  Paris.  It 
was  the  first  French  tragedy  in  which  the  rule  of  the  three 
unities  was  observed,  and  contains  the  often-quoted  line — 

"  Masinisse  en  un  jour  voit,  aime,  et  se  marie.** 

Mermet,  Montchrestien,  Corneille,  Lagrange-Chancel,  and 
Voltaire  himself  (under  the  pseudonym  of  Lantin),  have 
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also  written  plays  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  a  portion 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Petrarch's  Triumph  of  Lave  is 
likewise  devoted. 

Alfieri  says  that  everything  combined  to  make  this  a 
tragedy  of  the  first  class  :  "  An  ardent  lover,  compelled 
himself  to  give  poison  to  his  beloved,  to  save  her  from  an 
ignominious  death  ;  the  contrast  and  development  of  the 
most  lofty  emotions  of  Carthage  and  Eome  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  sublimity  of  the  names  of  Sophonisba,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio."  But  in  the  result,  he  considers  it,  if  not  in  the 
third  class,  at  any  rate  only  in  the  second.  The  two  causes 
are  the  awkwardness  of  Sophonisba  being  the  wife  of  two 
husbands,  and  the  coldness  and  absence  of  passion  in  the 
character  of  Scipio.  He  thinks  the  character  of  Sophonisba 
one  of  the  sublimest  in  tragedy  ;  and  if  he  has  not  made 
her  so,  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  ends  by  stating  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  means  employed  in  the  fifth  Act  to 
induce  Masinissa  to  kill  Sophonisba,  but  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  devise  any  better. 
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'^  And  so  my  much -beloved  one  met  her  death  ; 
She,  when  she  fell  into  another's  power, 
Rather  than  be  a  slave,  preferrM  to  die.** 

Petrakch*8  Triun^  of  Love,  c.  ii. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-fi. 


SOPHONISBA. 

Scipio. 

Syphax. 

Boman  Soldiers. 

Masinissa. 

Numidian  Soldiers. 

ScEXE. — The  Camp  of  Scipio  in  Africo. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

SYPHAX,  wiih  Boman  Centurione, 

Sy.  Ye  may  at  least  here  leave  me  to  myself. 
Till  Scipio  has  retum'd. — My  hands,  my  feet, 
Are  manacled  with  fetters  ;  Syphax  now 
Stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  camp  ; 
Of  ev'ry  means  of  flight  is  he  bereft  : 
Grant  him,  at  least,  a  respite  from  your  presence. 

Scene  II. 

SYPHAX. 

Sy.  How  hard  to  bear  is  military  pride  ! 
If  their  commander  doth  in  haughtiness 
Surpass  them,  as  in  valor  true  .  .  .  But  no  \ 
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Scipio  is  known  to  me  :  within  my  palace, 

At  Cirta,  lie  was  formerly  my  guest  : 

Most  gentle  and  humane  he  then  appeared  . .  . 

0  foolish  Syphax  !  dost  thou  speak  in  earnest  ? 

Then  Scipio  came  to  thee  to  beg  for  aid  ; 

Nor  was  he  then  thy  victor. — Vanquished  king  ! 

Taken  in  fight,  and  bound  in  fetters,  dragg'd 

Within  the  foeman's  camp,  dost  thou  yet  live  ?  ,  .  . 

0  Sophonisba  !  to  what  obloquy 

Hast  thou  reduced  me  ?    Now,  when  I  no  more 

Ought,  or  design  to  live,  am  I  so  fallen. 

That  e'en  the  pow*r  of  voluntary  death 

No  more  is  mine  ?  .  .  .  But  hark,  the  trumpet's  sound 

Scipio's  approach  proclaims.     He  comes.     0  sight  ! 

Scene  III. 

SCIPIO,   SYPHAX. 

Set.  Let  ev'ry  man  retire.     My  retinue 
Would  be  an  insult  to  the  hapless  king. — 
Syphax,  provided  that  the  lofty  pangs 
Of  vanquish'd  kings  admitted  of  relief. 
Thou  shouldst  now  hear  me  speak  to  thee  in  terms 
Of  pity  :  but  the  greatness  of  thy  heart 
Is  known  to  me,  to  which  each  pitying  word 
Would  be  an  added  wound.     So,  at  this  moment, 
Nothing  will  I  attempt,  except  removing, 
With  my  own  hands,  thy  unbecoming  fetters  : 
This  thy  right  hand  I  ought  indeed  to  loose. 
A  pledge  at  once  of  friendship  and  alliance, 

1  well  remember  that  thou  gavest  it 
To  me  in  Cirta. — But,  what  do  I  see  ? 
My  kindness  thou  disdainest  ?  motionless. 

And  fierce,  thou  fixest  on  the  ground  thine  eyes  ? 
Ah  !  if  in  battle  Scipio  had  subdued  thee, 
He  with  no  other  fetters  than  thy  own, 
Than  by  reminding  thee  of  thy  sworn  faith. 
Thy  person  had  enthrall'd.     Then  yield,  I  pray. 
Those  iron  manacles  of  thee  unworthy  ; 
Yield  them  to  me  ;  raise  thy  desponding  brow  ; 
And,  at  the  same  time,  look  on  Scipio's  face. 
Sy,  On  Scìpió'B  face  ?    Oft  have  I  seen  it  near. 
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With  soul  Tindamited,  in  the  ranks  of  war  : 
Fortune,  the  arbitress  of  all  things,  now 
Wills  that  I  should  not  dare  to  see  it  more. 
Nought  should  the  Romans  to  this  camp  have  borne 
But  the  dead  body  of  what  once  "was  Syphax  : 
But  to  the  valiant,  death,  though  coveted, 
Sometimes  is  not  allowed  ;  and  I  am  here, 
Alas  !  a  lamentable  proof  of  this  ; 
Ah,  wretched  that  I  am  I — ^Hence  have  these  chains 
Become  my  portion  ;  hence  my  downcast  looks 
Are  to  the  dust  condemned  ;  for  never  more 
Can  I  presume  to  raise  them  to  the  eyes 
Of  a  triumphant  foe. 

Sci,  Of  the  subdued, 

Scipio  is  not  the  foe  ;  and  though  till  now 
Fortune  hath  look'd  on  him  with  smiles  alone. 
He's  not  elated  by  a  prosperous  fate, 
Nor  would  an  adverse  fortune  make  him  vile. — 
I  am  resolved  to  overcome  thy  pride 
By  courteous  violence.     Behold  unloosed 
Thy  unbecoming  chains  :  as  man  to  man. 
Equal  with  equal,  now  to  Scipio  speak. 

Sy.  Thou  speakest  courteously,  and  thou  art  courteous. 
If  to  a  king  it  were  supportable 
To  be  o'ercome,  'twould  be  so  by  thy  arms. 
But  what  can  I  now  utter,  that  may  seem 
To  thee  becoming  my  past  dignity. 
And  worthy  of  my  present  wretchedness  ? 
And  what  remains  for  thee  to  say  to  me. 
That  I  already  know  not  ? 

Sci.  I?    To  thee 

I  will  confess,  that  yet  so  great  I  deem  thee. 
And  so  magnanimous,  that  I  e'en  venture 
To  ask  of  thee  the  reason  of  thy  change. 

Sy.  It  is  not  usual  to  make  bare  the  heart, 
Save  to  a  faithful  and  experienced  friend  ; 
And  kings  are  seldom,  or  are  never  bless'd 
With  friends  like  these.     P'rhaps  I,  although  a  king, 
Was  once  not  undeserving  of  true  friends  : 
And,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  now  to  thee. 
Without  disguise,  wiU  manifest  my  heart. 

VOL.  II.  c^ 
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In  thee,  a  gesn'rous  foe,  'twere  more  discreet 

Than  in  pretended  Meiidfi  to  plaoe  reliance. 

Then  Lbten  to  me. — Home  thy  cradle  was, 

And  I'm  an  African  :  the  citizen 

Of  an  illustrionB  oommonwealth  art  thou  ; 

I  of  a  numerons  and  mighty  nation 

Was  once  the  monarch.     Interposing  seas 

Severed  from  mine  th}^  conntry  :  I  ne'er  placed 

In  yonr  Italia  my  encroaching  feet; 

Thou  gtandest  a  word  in  hand  in  Africa. 

The  vanquisher  of  Carthage,  'tis  your  hope 

To  bring  all  Africa  ben^ith  your  sway, 

Carthage  to  me  contiguous  was,  and  hence 

Alternately  my  foe  and  my  ally  : 

And  though  she  also,  equally  with  Rome^ 

Execrated  kings,  her  people»  less  than  yours 

Intolerant  from  pow'r  and  arrogance, 

Was  thence  by  me  lees  bitterly  abhorr'd. 

By  <^w^h  free  people  is  a  monarch's  heart 

Offended  tacitly  ;  what  anger,  then. 

Must  that  excite  in  him  which  dares  to  show 

TowVds  him  a  haughty  front  ? — ^Behold  the  whole 

Divulged  to  thee  ;  my  heart  was  resolute 

To  hate  you  e'en  to  death,  as  insolent 

And  predatory  foreigners  i  to  awear 

To  yon  fidelity  and  amity; 

After  yonr  memorable  deeds  in  Spain, 

Became  my  interest*  * 

Sci  But  thou  by  proof 

Hadst  known  the  valor  of  the  Homan  anuB  ; 
Why  didtìt  thou  violate  thy  faith  with  Eome  ? 

Sy.  — And  what  will  Scipio  say,  if  I  divulge 
To  him  the  naked  truth  ?    That  mighty  Scipio, 
Whose  heart,  the  home  of  friendship  and  of  pity, 
And  of  all  impulses  sublime  and  human, 
Hath  hitherto  proved  inaccessible 
To  love  alone. — The  blandishments  of  beauty, 
That  irresistible  captivity 
Which  love  inflicts,  hath  wrought  in  me  this  change  ; 
To  thee  do  I  confess  it  ;  and  I  feel  not, 
In  saying  it  to  thee^  the  blush  of  shame 
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Suffuse  my  face.     A  citizen  thyself, 
The  love  of  fame  impels  thee  to  surpass 
Thy  fellow-citizens  ;  hence  art  thou  deaf 
To  other  impulses  :  a  king  who  sees, 
Seated  upon  his  throne,  no  rival  near. 
Such  an  incentive  needs  :  hence,  deaf  to  fame 
His  other  flatter'd  passions  render  him. 
Believe  thou  this  from  an  unhappy  king  ; 
For  he  may  be  sincere.     Great  as  thou  art, 
Feel  pity  from  it,  rather  than  contempt  ; 
For  I  disdain  it  not  from  Scipio  only. 

Sci.  I  never  felt  the  flames  of  love,  but  I 
Eespect,  and  even  fear,  its  boundless  power. 
Oft  have  I  fled  from  it  ;  for  it  is  best 
Its  arrows  to  anticipate,  whose  wounds 
Make  impotent  all  after-remedies. 
Thou,  ere  thou  saw'st  her,  shouldst  have  felt  mistrust 
Of  Sophonisba  :  she  was,  in  a  word. 
The  child  of  Asdrubal,  in  Carthage  bom. 
Imbued  with  rancor  and  with  hate  tow'rds  Eome, 
E'en  with  her  mother's  milk  :  if  thou  wert  then 
By  thy  necessities  united  to  us. 
Clearly  might'st  thou  foresee,  that  detriment 
Must  to  thyself  assuredly  result 
In  forfeiting  our  friendship. 

Sy.  Deem'st  thou  nought 

That  which  so  oft  deceives  and  governs  man  ; 
Hope  ?    I  imagined,  that,  to  *Asdrubal 
United  by  such  ties,  in  Carthago  none 
Would  equal  me  in  pow'r  :  then  having  seen 
The  charms  of  Sophonisba,  caught,  subdued, 
In  short,  more  fetter'd  than  e'en  now  I  am 
In  this  thy  camp,  with  inadvertent  steps, 
I  from  one  error  to  another  fell. 
For  Sophonisba's  sake  I  forfeit  now 
My  kingdom,  my  renown,  and,  what  is  worse. 
My  self-esteem  :  and  yet,  wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? 
Fain  would  I  languish  out  a  few  hours  more 
In.  hated  life,  that  I  at  length  may  hear 
Of  her  security.     On  her  account 
Do  no  foreboding  thoughts  of  infamy 
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Oppress  my  heart  ;  her  soul,  like  mine,  is  lofty  ; 

Nor  could  she  ever,  more  than  Byphax  could, 

Living,  he  dragged  hehind  thy  car  a  captive  : 

Now  hear,  not  thoughts  that  do  hocome  a  king, 

But  the  wild  raviugs  of  a  frantic  lover. 

A  jealoua  fury  tortures  me,  and  makes 

My  vacillating  life  protracted  death. 

Perchance  in  Cirta,  in  my  very  palace, 

Has  Sophonisha,  hy  your  arniB  suhdued, 

Eccome  already  the  ill-fated  prey 

Of  Maeinissa,  of  my  mortal  foe. 

To  him  a  promised  epouBe  ere  to  myself; 

P'rhaps  now  he  huma  for  her  -  •  •  At  sueh  a  thought. 

With  desperate  inexplicable  rage 

I  feel  myself  overwhelmed.     I  wish  to  die, 

And  ought  to  die  ;  and  pow'rless  as  I  am, 

A  thousand  means  of  death  do  I  possess  : 

But  ah  !  I  know  not  how,  nor  can  I  die, 

THi  I  have  leam'd  her  destiny.     The  prey 

Of  Masinisaaj  ah  I  (if  prayers  of  mine 

With  thee  weigh  aught)  ah  Ì  never,  never  grant 

That  she  his  prey  become  .  ,  ,  0  Heav'ns  !  <  .  .  I  bum^ 

With  rage  .  .  ,  — But  whither  does  that  rage  impel  me, 

Beyond  my  royal  dignity  ? — No  more 

Eemains  for  mc  to  say.     Permit  that  now 

I  to  my  tent  w^ithdraw  :  I  would  conceal 

InLy  nnheeoming  gi-ief     Excepting  Scipio, 

No  man  should  see  me  in  the  Eoman  camp 

\\  ith  face  more  ruffled  than  becomes  a  king. 

*  Scene  IY. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Unhappy  king  I    His  words  excite  in  me 
Equal  compassion  and  snr prise. — But,  gi'ieved 
Am  I  at  heart  at  that  w^hich  he  hm  told  me. 
By  Masiniaea,  in  beleaguered  Cirta, 
Will  Sophonibiha  doubtlessly  he  seen  : 
And  should  he  faU  into  the  snares  of  love  ? 
And  shoidd  he  waver  in  his  faith  to  Rome  ?  .  .  , 
O  valiant  warrior,  by  myself  beloved, 
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No  less  than  indispensable  to  Eome, 
For  thee  I  tremble. — What  unwelcome  cares 
Remain  for  thee,  0  Scipio  I    How  much  grief 
Does  it  cost  gen'rous  hearts  to  practise  force 
Even  on  vanquish'd  foes  !    Should  I  be  then 
Constrained  to  practise  it  against  a  friend  ?  . .  • 
Ah,  this  indeed,  this  is  the  only  duty 
Of  a  commander,  that  my  soul  abhors. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

SOPHONISBA,   MASINISSA,  NUMIDIAN  SOLDIERS. 

Ma.  Lady,  pause  here  :  behold  the  leader's  tent  : 
Scarcely  will  Scipio  have  been  heard,  or  seen 
By  thee,  than  all  suspicion  from  thy  heart 
Will  be  dispeU'd. 

80,  0  Masinissa,  yet 

Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?    I  give  to  thée, 
I,  daughter  as  I  am  of  Asdrubal, 
A  lofty  and  a  fearful  proof  of  love, 
In  coming  with  thee  to  the  Roman  camp  : 
But,  that  I  should  sustain  the  sight  abhorr'd 
Of  the  great  Roman  leader  ?  . .  .  'tis  too  much  ... 

Ma.  This  camp  we  stand  in,  thou  mayst  call  Numidian, 
As  much  as  Roman.     For  a  pow'rful  band 
Of  my  troops  here  are  placed,  and  I  am  here 
No  unimportant  pillar  of  the  war. 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal  art  thou  no  more. 
Widow  no  more  of  Syphax,  since  thou  art 
The  promised  spouse  of  Masinissa. 

So,  Ah! 

Let  not  the  friendship  which  to  Scipio  binds  thee 
Blind  thee  too  much.     He,  whatsoe'er  he  be, 
Is  evermore  a  Roman  ;  hence  he  deems 
All  things  to  Rome  subservient  ;  nor  can  he 
To  any  enemy  of  Rome  be  friendly. 
His  rage  against  me  will  not  be  appeased 
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With  having  oTeioome,  disgraced,  and  Blain 
Sjphax,  no  ;  Cirta,  taken  and  destroj'd^ 
The  Maseae&ylii  to  the  heavy  yoke 
Subjected  all,  have  not  appeased  in  Mm 
His  fierce  ambitions  thirst*     Now^  at  the  sight 
Of  Sophonisha  almost  in  his  hands, 
Eightfully  deemed  by  hira,  for  so  I  am, 
Implacahiy  the  eoeiuy  of  Koine  ; 
^ow,  think'st  thon  not,  that  in  his  haughty  heart 
He  harbors  the  insnlting  hope,  to  drag  me, 
Bonnd  to  his  ear,  throiighont  the  streetB  of  Rome  ? 
Yet,  this  I  apprehend  not  ;  though  a  woman  ,  ,  .  _ 

Ma.  O  Heavens  \  Tv^hat  thoughts  are  these  ?  while  there 
remains 
Within  these  veina  of  mine  one  drop  of  bloody 
Can  that  e*er  be  ?    Ah,  no  ]  believe  it  not  ; 

Thy  hate  deceives  thee  now  ;  thou  know'et  not  Sci  pia 
So.  Hatred  and  love  now  make  me  blind  aiike. 

Here,  ne*er  should  I  have  come  i  hut,  in  the  world 

No  place  of  safety  now  remains  for  me. 

It  pleased  my  heart  to  follow  after  thee, 

And  to  my  heart  exclusively  I  trusted  ; 

But  my  renown,  my  judgment,  and  my  duty» 

Appointed  me,  among  its  smouldering  ruins, 

A  sepulchre  in  Ctrta. 
Ma,  Dost  thou  grieve 

That  thou  hast  followed  mc  ?    Alas  !  my  life 

Is  irksome  then  to  thee. 

So.  To  die  not  thine 

Would  now  alone  afflict  me  ;  and  to  this 

Dost  thou  expose  me.     Thon  art  well  aware, 

0  Masinissa,  that  e*en  'mid  the  flames 

Of  Cirta's  royal  jmlace,  'mid  the  death 

Of  my  defeated  people,  I  dared  hear 

Accents  of  love  proceeding  from  thy  lips  .  , , 

Alas  !  .  ,  .  already  for  a  long  time,  I, 

By  the  renown  of  thy  transcendent  virtues, 

Which  filled  all  Africa,  had  been  enthralled  ; 

T,  horn,  my  tend'reet  infancy,  to  thee 

Destined  by  Asdrnbal,  grew  up  at  once 

Thy  lover  and  thy  spouse.    Then,  like  myself. 
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Wert  thou  the  bitter  enemy  of  Eome  : 
To  Carthage  and  my  father,  afterwards, 
It  seemed  good  to  marry  me  to  Syphax  ; 
And  to  thyself  it  also  seemed  good 
To  be  the  friend  of  Eome  :  thus  destiny 
Disjoin'd  us  utterly  .  .  . 

Ma,  Ah  !  we  are  now, 

I  swear  to  thee,  for  ever  reunited. 
Thou  with  me  reignest,  or  I  die  with  thee. — 
The  having  personally  seen  and  proved 
The  sov'reign  virtue  of  the  mighty  Scipio, 
And  having  never  seen  thy  peerless  beauty, 
Were  then  the  reasons  that  I  fought  for  Eome. 
Syphax  had  ever  been  my  enemy  ; 
He  had  despoiled  me  of  my  throne  :  reduced 
By  adverse  fortune  to  extremity, 
I  found,  excepting  Scipio,  in  the  world 
No  friend  :  and  the  indissoluble  tie 
Of  sacred  gratitude  then  bound  me  to  him. 
Since  have  I,  fighting  for  her  with  my  blood. 
Amply  deserved  the  benefits  of  Eome  : 
But  Scipio's  benefits,  his  lofty,  pure. 
Disinterested  friendship,  can  alone 
By  friendship,  and  by  homage  to  his  virtues. 
Be  recompensed  by  me.     Thee,  thee  alone 
Than  Scipio  more  I  love  ;  thee  only  now 
Prefer  to  him  ;  for  far  more  than  myself 
Do  I  love  thee. 

So,  To  give  me  then  a  proof. 

Worthy  of  both  of  us,  of  this  thy  love. 
Swear  to  me  thou,  that  thou  wilt  never  let  me 
Living  be  dragg'd  from  Africa. 

JIfa.  'Tis  useless. 

Yet,  since  thou  will'st  it,  by  this  sword  I  swear  it. 
Should  I  have  brought  thee  here,  if  I  had  thought 
That  here  thou  wert  in  danger  ?    To  my  realm 
I  might  securely  have  transported  thee 
With  my  Numidians  :  but  the  call  of  war 
Summoned  me  here  ;  I  never  from  thy  side 
Can  be  dissevered  :  Africa  and  Eome 
Shall  learn  to  pay  thee  homage  as  my  consort  : 
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Henoe  I,  an  enemy  to  aJl  disguise^ 
Will  now  proclaim  tliee  miob. 

80,  At  length  secure 

In  mj  proposal,  and  tbj  Bolenin  oath, 
I  tranquillize  myself ,  .  ,  But,  hitKerward 
A  multitude  advanoea  :  to  thy  tenta 
Meanwhile,  *mid  thy  Numidiana,  I  retire. 

JIfa.  Since  thou  dost  wish  it,  do  so.     Scipio  cornei  j 
I  fain  would  speak  to  him.    I'll  soon  rejoin  thee. 


Scene  n. 
sano,  MAsmissA. 

Ma,  Scipio,  I  ne^er  emhrace  thee  with  more  joy, 
Thau  when  a  victor  I  return  :  I  seem 
More  worthy  of  thee  then. 

Sd,  0  Masinis&a, 

Thou*rt  now  become  one  of  our  main  supports  | 
The  buOdcr-up  of  glory  to  myself 
At  the  same  time  art  thou  :  henco  Heav'n  well  knows 
How  much  I  love  thee  ;  and  thou  know'st  it  too,— 
But,  tell  me  ;  (to  the  Eoman  loader  speak  not, 
But  to  thy  Scipio)  tell  me,  dost  thou  aow 
Return  indeed  the  victor  ? 

Ma,  By  my  hand 

Cirta  is  captured,  by  mj  hand  destroyed  ; 
Dispersed  and  slain  are  the  remaining  warriors 
Of  the  dead  king  .  .  . 

Sd.  What  sayest  thou  ?  e*en  yet 

Hast  thou  to  learn  that  Syphax  lives  ?  •  .  . 

Ma,  O  Heav'ns  ] 

What  do  I  hear  ?  _  . 

BeL  'Tis  true  that  dead  in  battle 

Enmor  reported  him.     He  in  that  fight 
Fell  wounded,  but  not  mortal  was  the  wound  ; 
And  thence  by  Lelius  taken  to  my  (^mp 
A  captive  .  . . 

Ma.  Syphax  lives  ?    And  in  this  camp  ?  ,  . 

Sd,  He  is  the  noblest  fruit  of  our  success, — 
But  what  do  I  behold  ?    Does  thÒB  afflict  thee  ?  .  ,  . 
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Ma.  O  !  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  do  I . . .  not .  . .  feel  1  .  .  .  From 
my  surprise  .  .  . 
But .  .  .  wherefore  .  .  .  with  such  . .  .  cold  formality  .  .  . 
Dost  thou  receive  me  ?.. .  What  dost  thou  conceal 
Within  thy  breast? 

Sci.  Ah,  Masinissa  !  thou, 

Yes,  thou  indeed  within  thy  breast  dost  hide, 
And  from  thy  faithful  friend,  a  mighty  secret. 
Grief  and  distraction,  rather  than  surprise. 
Are  on  thy  face  alternately  expressed  : 
Now,  whence  could  this  arise  in  thee,  if  thus 
Syphax  restored  were  not  an  obstacle 
To  the  designs  which  thou  now  hast  in  view  ? 
Ah,  Masinissa  ! — All  I  know  ;  to  me 
Thy  silence  doth  reveal  it  :  for  thyself. 
Excepting  this,  nought  in  the  world  I  fear'd. 
By  her  alone,  whom  now  into  this  camp 
Thou  hast  enticed,  by  her,  and  no  one  else. 
Thy  glory,  and  the  glory  of  thy  friend. 
At  once  may  be  obscured.     I  did  not  stand 
In  Cirta  at  thy  side  :  to  distant  friendship 
Thou  therefore  didst  prefer  the  flames  of  love. 
But  yet,  I  do  not  of  thy  deeds  complain  ; 
An  ample  proof  of  friendship  thou  dost  give  me. 
In  not  depositing  thy  prize  elsewhere. 
Than  in  my  camp  ;  in  wishing  to  confide 
The  conflicts  of  thy  lacerated  heart 
To  Scipio*s  heart  alone. 

Ma.  — That  Syphax  lives 

I  hear  most  unexpectedly. — I  hoped 
In  Sophonisba  to  have  found  a  consort  : 
To  me  was  she  betrothed,  ere  giv'n  to  Syphax  : 
He  ineffectually  defended  her 
Against  our  arms  ;  and  to  a  conquer'd  king. 
Taken  in  battle,  there  is  nothing  left. 
But,  though  subdued,  of  lofty  heart  is  Syphax  ; 
Nor  long  will  he,  I  feel  assured,  survive 
This  his  disgrace. — But,  be  it  as  it  may 
With  him,  0  Scipio,  listen  to  my  thoughts. — 
A  warm  and  genuine  friend  thou  long  hast  found 
In  Masinissa  :  equally  sincere. 
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And  warmer  m  a  lover,  le^m  that  he 

Cares  for  no  obstacles.     A  Itikewarm  flaioe 

Never  yet  entered  a  Xumidian  heart  : 

Or  I  will  be  loved  Sophonifiha'e  spouse, 

Or  with  her  hreathe  my  last,     Withiii  thy  camp 

I  was  myself  impatient  to  oondoct  her  ; 

Here  only  were  the  wishes  of  my  heart 

Satisfied  folly  ;  here,  with  lofty  voice, 

IHd  glory,  honor,  friendship,  virtne  call  mo  ; 

Here,  without  forfeiting  my  love,  I  hope 

Completely  to  discharge  my  BcvVal  duties* 

From  my  commander,  and  my  faithftil  friend, 

I  wiah  to  learn  how  we  may  best  succeed 

In  overcoming  Carthage  ;  by  what  means 

Rorae*8  powV  and  lustre  may  be  best  increased, 

And  onr  own  gloiy  too  ;  and,  finally, 

How  I  may  best  ensure  my  happiness. 

Sci.  Wert  thon  my  only  son,  1  swear  to  thee, 
I  should  not  mourn,  as  now  1  mourn,  the  blind 
And  yonthful  error  that  bath  thus  misled  thee. 
Our  glory,  the  prosperity  of  Borne, 
The  imminent  and  total  fall  of  Carthage^ 
And  thy  nnrivaird,  genuine  happiness, 
All,  all  were  in  our  pow'r  ;  before  that  thon, 
Yanqniflh'd  in  Cirta,  didst  become  the  prey 
Of  the  assaults  of  woman  :  thon,  alas, 
Hast  taken  all  from  ns,  and  from  thyself, 
With  this  thy  fatal  lovo.^Bnt  no  ;  thou  canst  not 
Stifle  the  orieB  of  thy  upbraiding  heart  ; 
TowVds  Syphax  never  canst  thim  be  unjust  ; 
Nor  canst  thou  ever  to  thy  only  friend 
Be  cruel  and  ungrateful.     This  thy  love 
Is  by  the  life  of  Syphax  now  condemned. 
Dissevered,  and  annulled  :  nor  ever  thou  .  .  . 

Ma.  Nor  ever  ?  .  .  .  SophoniBlia  shall  this  day 
My  consort  bo  i  I  swear  that  she  shall  be* 
And  if,  by  living,  Syphax  would  protract 
My  anguish  and  his  infamy,  he  ought, 
Upon  this  spot,  himself,  with  his  own  hand. 
With  his  own  sword,  to  slay  me  \  or  himself 
To-day,  by  my  hand  immolated,  fall* 
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Set.  Syphax  defenceless,  and  a  prisoner, 
Is  in  onr  camp  ;  and  in  his  heart  conceives  not 
'Gainst  Masinissa  an  unworthy  thought. — 
Thou  ravest  now  ;  but  I  am  well  assured, 
If  once  thine  eyes  beheld  that  wretched  king. 
Thou,  gen'rous,  far  from  treating  him  with  scorn. 
Ah  yes  !  wouldst  be  the  first  to  pity  him. — 
But,  granting  that,  by  some  means,  Syphax  die, 
And  hence  thou  be  the  undisturbed  possessor 
Of  Sophonisba  ;  to  what  party  then, 
Think'st  thou,  wouldst  thou  betake  thyself  ? 

Ma.  — To  Eome, 

And  to  my  Scipio  bound  eternally, 
No  pow'r  on  earth  .  .  . 

Sci.  But,  teU  me  :  more  than  Eome, 

liov'st  thou  not  Sophonisba? 

Ma.  — I  ?  ...  At  present 

That  would  I  not  examine. 

Sci.  Wretched  friend  1 

I,  ere  thyself,  already  know  thou  dost. 
I  know,  that  sacrificing  thy  true  welfare. 
Thy  judgment,  and  the  sacred  austere  names 
Of  gratitude,  of  friendship,  and  of  faith. 
As  victim  to  a  luckless  destiny, 
Thou'rushest  on  destruction.     Thou  canst  not 
Asdrubars  daughter  at  thy  side  long  keep. 
And  all  the  time  remain  the  friend  of  Eome, 
And  make  thyself  of  Carthage  the  destroyer. 
Thy  fate  I  fervently  regret.     For  kings. 
The  enemies  of  Eome,  thou  knowest  well, 
Or  soon  or  late,  what  ruin  is  reserved. 
I  speak  not  thus  with  menacing  intent, 
O  no  !  suspect  it  not  :  may  Heav'n  forbid 
That  I  should  ever  be  the  instrument 
Of  the  just  rage  of  Eome  against  thyself  ! 
This  sword  of  mine,  which  formerly  avail'd 
To  reinstate  thee  in  thy  throne,  ah  no  ! 
Shall  never  with  thy  not  inferior  sword, 
Which  hath  augmented  so  illustriously 
Eome's  lofty  victories,  for  mast'ry  strive  : 
No,  rather  than  'gainst  thee,  would  I  direct 
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Its  point  against  myself  :  but,  tell  me  now  : 

Am  T,  perctianoe,  all  Rome?    I  ara,  thou  Itnoweet, 

A  private  citissen  of  Rome  ;  nor  arms, 

I^OT  GounaeOorB,  nor  captains,  doth  she  want. 

Another  leader  in  my  place  will  eome, 

With  equal  fortune,  with  superior  judgment^ 

And  less  compassion,  to  these  fated  shores  ; 

And  he  will  make  thee  reoollect  thy  faith. 

Though  pledged  so  solemnly,  so  badly  kept. 

Jlfa.  Now,   wouldst   thou   that  a   man   who's    Scipio^s 
Mend, 
Should,  to  the  terror  of  precarious  ills 
In  future  times,  yield  that  which  he  denies 
To  yield  to  friendehip  ?    Ill  thou  kuowest  me* — 
In  short,  I  ask  of  thee,  whether  of  Cirta, 
Spoiled  by  my  sword  and  my  Kumidian  bands, 
And  by  my  blood  and  theirg  ;  whether  to-day 
The  booty  of  that  Cirta  doth  belong 
To  Eome  or  to  myself  :  if  Sophonisba, 
My  promised  consort,  hy  myself  alone 
Conducted  hither,  in  this  camp  is  deemed 
The  wife  of  Masinissa  and  a  queen, 
Or  if  she  bo  the  slave  of  Eomo? 

ScL  — She  was. 

And  is,  C^tlas,  but  too  undoubtedly  !) 
The  wife  of  Syphax  still. 

Ma,  I  understand  thee. 

O  agony  L  .  .  And  dost  thou  hope  ?  ,  -  . 

8d.  To  thee, 

0  Masinissa,  I  resign  the  choice  : 
From  post  to  post  dcfoncoless  in  this  camp 

1  wander  ;  thou  by  thy  Numidi  ans  here 
At  once  mayst  cut  me  off  ;  thou  mayst  thyself 
Plunge  in  my  heart  thy  aword  :  but,  to  thy  ruin 
I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  msh,  if  first 
Thou  kiU  me  not.    But  if  thou  have  the  heart 
To  wish  my  ruin,  of  my  own  accord, 
I,  for  thy  sake,  embrace  it.     Keep  thy  prey  : 
Rome  and  her  sonato  then  shall  hear  me  be 
My  own  accuser  :  I  will  there  proclaini 
That  to  our  private  friendship  I  was  pleased 
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To  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Eome, 

And  of  thyself;  and  I  must,  as  the  fruit 

Of  my  equivocal  regard  for  thee, 

Beap  unequivocal  disgrace. 

Ma,  0  Scipio, 

Thy  too  great  friendship  is  a  thousand  times 
More  cruel  to  myself  than  menaces, 
Or  arms,  could  ever  be . . .  Unhappy  II... 
Uj  heart  thou  rendest. — ^But  no  pow'r  can  thence 
Extract  the  firm  inextricable  dart  > 

That  love  hath  planted  there.     Thy  words  infuse 
Corroding  poisons  to  the  cureless  wound  : 
ilas  I  this  is  unheard-of  agony  . . . — 
Make  me  at  once  outrageously  ungrateful, 
^nd  treat  me  as  a  foe  inveterate  ; 
>,  as  a  pitying  friend,  bear  with  my  woes  .  .  . 
Thou  see'st  my  tears  ;  thy  tears  canst  thou  restrain  ? — 
What  do  I  say  ?  ah  vile  !  what  dare  I  say 
in  Scipio's  presence  ? — Thou  hast  hitherto 
Beheld  me  mad. — No  more  shalt  thou  so  see  me. — 
Shortly  shall  Scipio,  general  of  Eome, 
liearn  what  is  the  immutable  resolve 
3f  Masinissa,  the  Numidian  king. 
Sci,  Ah  !  hear  me  .  .  . 

Scene  III. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Hence  he  flies  I     I  will  pursue  him  : 

[n  this  distracted  state  I  will  not  leave  him  ; 
^pite  of  himself  he  should  be  saved  ;  his  heart 
[s  noble  ;  my  solicitude  he  merits. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

SOPHOSISBA. 

So,  Unliappy  I Ì    "What  can  have  happened  now  ? 
What  fatal,  what  tremendous  Mystery 
Doth  Masinissa  harbor  in  hie  breast  ? 
What  hath  vindictive  Scipio  aaid  to  him  ? 
Ah  !  evermore,  I  evermore  foresaw 
That  fatal  to  us  both  this  camp  would  be. — 
0  Masiniesa  [  .  .  ,  On  my  face  thine  eyes. 
Pregnant  vtdth  teara  of  pity,  now  are  fix'd, 
And  yet  thou  dar*st  not  speak  to  me  «  .  .  With  words 
Broken  and  faltering  now  thou  cairat  me  thine  : 
Now,  stem  and  desperate,  thine  arid  eyes, 
Witb  a  ferocious  recklesBueBs,  from  me  i 

Thou  tum'st  away  ;  upon  the  naked  earth 
Panting  thou  casteet  thy  convulsed  limbs  • 
And  with  terrific  howlings  dost  invoke 
The*  infernal  furies  .  .  .  Ah  !  thou  hast  transfused 
Already  thy  own  furies  in  my  breast, — 
Be  they  whatever  they  may,  my  heart  contained 
A  prefiage  of  the  menaces  of  Scipio  : 
All  I  foresee  ;  yet  nothing  do  I  fear, 
Kow  that  he  ia  my  open  enemy. 
As  he  should  be,  now  wiH  I  Scipio  hear. 
And  make  him  hear  the  thooghta  of  Sophonisha  * 
But  who  is  this  approaohing  me  ?    Is  this 
Eeality  ?  ...  0  Heav'nB  !    Is  Syphax  living?. .  » 
And  in  this  camp  ?  *  ,  .  0  unexpected  eight  ! 


SCEKE  II. 
STPHAX,    SOPHONISBA. 

Sy^  A  deep  amazement  on  thy  face  ia  painted, 

0  woman,  in  beholding  me  again  ?^- 

1  should  have  been  no  more  :  in  this  respect 
Beport  propitioua  waa,  but  fortnne  adverse. 
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So,  0  unexpected  and  appalling  sight  ! 

Now  is  the  horrid  mystery  at  once 

Fully  unravelled  .  .  . 
8y.  To  thyself  thou  speakest  ? 

Speak,  speak  to  me.     Behold  me  ;  I  am  he, 

Thj  consort  am  indeed,  who,  for  thy  sake, 

My  sceptre  and  my  honor  having  lost, 

Deprived  of  both,  in  Roman  fetters  bound. 

Yet  on  the  brink  of  the  much  wish*d-for  tomb 

Awhile  delay  my  steps  to  learn  thy  fate. 
So,  O  words  ! . . .  Alas  !  where,  where  to  hide  myself? . . . 
Sy,  Ah  I  do  I  see  on  thy  bewilder'd  face 
At  once,  O  Heav'ns  !  the  marks  of  shame  and  death  ? 
Thy  dreadful  and  impenetrable  silence 
Speaks  a  clear  language  :  in  thy  heart  I  read 
The  conflict  of  a  thousand  impulses. 
But,  no  reproaches  shalt  thou  hear  from  me  : 
Although  insulted,  and  in  fetters  bound. 
By  all  deserted,  yet  for  thee  far  more 
Than  for  myself  I  feel  compassion.    Woman, 
Thou  knowest  if  I  loved  thee. — I'm  aware 
That  Asdrubal's  commands,  the  bitter  hate 
That  thou  for  Rome  hast  in  thy  breast,  alone 
Were  thy  conductors  to  my  bed  ;  for  me 
Thou  never  feltest  love.     Thus  I  myself. 
Thou  seeest,  plead  in  thy  defence.     I  know 
That  with  another  not  unworthy  flame 
Thy  bosom  glow'd,  before  thou  wert  my  spouse^ 
Love,  by  experience,  well  I  comprehend  : 
Its  force  omnipotent,  its  madnesses, 
I  know  them  all  :  and  hence,  despite  myself, 
I  ever  loved  thee.     Though,  by  laws  divine 
And  human,  bound  to  love  me  in  return, 
It  was  ne'er  possible  for  thee  to  love  me. —  . 
Hence  jealous  rage,  by  little  and  by  little, 
Fed  on  my  heart  :  I  thirsted  for  revenge  ; 
And  on  my  hated  rival  still  could  wreak  it. 
Although  a  captive  .  .  .  But  thou  conquerest,  woman  : 
More  than  a  jealous  lover,  I,  a  true  one, 
Would  now  leave  thee  in  safety  by  my  death. — 
Groaning,  to  pardon  thee  ;  a  life  of  horror, 
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Tbongh  liating  it,  to  live,  and  tìue  atooe 

In  order  to  behold  tliee  ;  ardently 

At  once  to  wish  thee  dead,  and  blest  with  others  ; 

NoWj  as  the  liicl^lees  source  of  all  my  ills, 

To  cur  BO  thco  ;  weoping»  to  adore  thee  now, 

Ab  the  sole  blessing  left  to  me  in  life  .  .  . 

Behold,  amongst  what  agitating  FnrieB, 

The  lateet  momenta  I  drag  on  for  thee 

Of  my  protracted  and  opprobrious  life. 

So.  .  .  .1  will  presura 0,  although  with  trembling  voice» 
To  show  to  thee  my  thoughts. — Not  much  remaina 
For  mo  to  Sraj  :  raagnaniraoTislj  thou 
My  canse  already  hast  too  warmly  pleaded  : 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and  wife  of  Syphax, 
It  now  remains  alone  for  me  to  die ^ 
Aa  worthy  of  theso  names, — At  the  report 
Spread  of  thy  death,  'tis  true  that  I  presumed 
My  hand  to  promise  ;  but  'tis  not  yet  given  : 
Thou  Hveet,  and  to  Syphax  1  belong. 
Thy    vengeance,    joined    with    mine,    to    wreak   'gains* 

Home, 
No  firmer  champion  could  have  been  secured 
Than  Masinissa.     Blinded  by  this  hope, 
And  caught  (I'll  not  deny)  by  his  great  proweeB, 
I  purposed  to  estrange  him  from  the  Bomane, 
And  make  him  the  deliverer  of  Carthage. 
But  Syphax  lives  ?    Then  I  return  once  more. 
Whatever  fate  he  choose,  to  be  of  that 
A  constant,  and  not  quite  unworthy,  partner. 

%,  Thy  lofty  proposition  deeply  soothes 
A  wretched  monarch,  and  a  spouse  not  loved  ; 
But  to  a  lover,  as  I  am  to  thee, 
Ardent  beyond  expression,  it  ia  death. 
I  have  already,  and  a  long  time  since, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart  my  fate,  which  thou,  0  no  I 
Shouldst  never  share  with  me.     Then,  woman,  now 
Listen  to  my  entreaties  and  commands  .  .  , 
But  I  see  Scipio,  who  advances  hither  : 
He  is  the  only  person  in  the  world 
f  To  whom  I  would  addresa  my  lat^t  accents. 
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Scene  III. 

SCIPIO,   SOPHONISBA,  SYPHAX. 

Sy.  Hear  me,  0  Scipio. — In  thy  presence  vanish 
Dissembling  purposes  ;  all  shame  departs 
That  would  forbid  me  to  confess  a  weakness  : 
Thou,  although  none  in  thy  great  heart  abide, 
Great  as  thou  art,  conceivest  them  in  others. 
And  pitiest  them  humanely. — This  is  she, 
(Attentively  regard  her,)  the  sole  cause 
Is  she  of  all  my  wretchedness  ;  but  yet 
All  my  affections  J  have  placed  in  her. 
Thou  for  myself  hast  not  yet  seen  me  tremble  ; 
!Now  for  another  I  descend  to  prayers  ; 
I  am  compell'd  to  do  it .  . . 

So.  Certainly 

Asdrubal's  daughter  causes  not  thy  prayers. 
Am  I  not  equally  with  thee  secure  ? — 
What,  Scipio,  canst  thou  do  to  me  ?    I,  born 
A  Carthaginian,  enemy  to  Eome, 
And  in  the  Eoman  camp  a  prisoner, 
I  yet  undaunted  stand  .  .  . 

Sci,  The  fatal  pow'r, 

The  shifting  pow'r  of  destiny,  O  woman, 
Places  us  all  in  hard  extremities. 
I  do  not,  most  assuredly,  exult 
In  your  calamities  :  and  thou  in  vain 
.  Now  in  my  presence  makest  a  parade 
Of  thy  innate  antipathy  to  Kome. 
What  though  the  cruelties  of  Hannibal 
Banish  from  Koman  bosoms  all  compassion, 
Thence  do  I  not  a  bitter  hate  indulge 
Against  our  enemies.     When  I  am  forced 
To  meet  with  them  in  battle,  if  victorious, 
I  envy  and  admire  them  ;  if  subdued, 
I  pity  and  I  aid  them. 

Sy.  Thence,  to  thee, 

That  which  to  no  man  I  would  e'er  have  said, 
I  trust  myself  to  say  .  .  . 

So.  What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Thou,  for  thyself,  wouldst  certainly  not  ask 

VOL.  u.  ^ 
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Aught  from  the  victor  ;  nothing  e'er  from  him 

Would  I  receive  ;  not  even  his  compassion  : 

What  is  there  more  to  say  ?    Before  great  Scipio, 

Say,  who  would  venture  to  d^rade  himself? 

But,  e*en  were  I  degraded,  to  behold 

Before  my  eyes  the  spoiler  of  my  race, 

The  instrument  of  ultimate  destruction 

To  my  illustrious  country,  that  alone 

With  rage  magnanimous  would  now  inflame  me. 

The  foe  of  Scipio,  though  he  be  humane, 

I  am  as  much  as  I'm  the  foe  of  Rome  : 

Worthy  of  this  to  make  myself,  I  ought 

Rather  in  Scipio  now  to  wake  surprise, 

Than  puling  tenderness. 

Sci.  Each  lofty  soul 

Which  meets  with  adverse  fate,  doth  weU-nigh  make  me 

Abhor  my  own  prosperity. 
So.  A  joy 

Fatal,  but  yet  a  joy,  glows  in  my  breast. 

Now  that  I  am  allow'd  at  length  to  open 
My  feelings  to  the  noblest  of  the  Romans. 
The  mingled  passions  that  assail  my  heart. 
Thou  only  canst  conceive,  who  art  at  once 
A  perfect  man  and  citizen. — To  him. 
Cradled  in  Carthage,  no  less  than  to  him 
Wlio  })a88'd  his  childhood  on  the  Tiber's  banks. 
The  name  of  country,  more  than  all  things  else. 
Is  graven  in  the  heart.     Effeminate  thoughts 
In  uie,  although  a  woman,  never  held 
Moro  than  a  second  place.     I  loved  those  best, 
Proud  Homans,  who  best  hated  you.     Your  foe 
Was  IMasinissa  once  ;  and  at  the  sound 
Of  his  magnanimous  and  youthful  feats 
^\*as  I  inflamed.     Of  Rome  was  Syphax  then 
I  know  not  whether  the  ally  or  vassal. — 
I'hose  now  are  my  last  wonls  :  I  speak  to  Scipio, 
And  to  thee,  Syphax  :  artifice  avails  not  : 
For  Ixith  of  you  know  well  the  luMirt  of  man. — 
The  traces  of  the  first  of  our  impressions 
Remain  profoundly  graven  in  our  bioast^  : 
Ilenoe,  hearing  that  the  death  of  Syphax  gave 
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Ifintire  superiority  to  Eome  ; 

And  Masinissa's  image  to  my  thoughts 

At  the  same  time  occurring  ;  I  design'd 

(Perchance  my  heart  suggested  it)  to  wean 

fVom  Eome  her  champion,  and  to  make  of  him 

A  shield  for  Carthage,  and  myself.     Thence  I 

Hither  among  your  eagles  came  a  foe  : 

And  the  audacious  hope  that  swell'd  my  heart 

To  lure  from  your  alliance  Masinissa, 

Induced  me  to  relinquish  many  duties  ; 

I  feel  the  dereliction  ;  culpable, 

And  self-convicted,  I  proclaim  my  guilt  ; 

And  I  already  am  prepared  to  make 

A  lofty  reparation.     P'rhaps  my  fate 

Xied  me  with  hand  invisible  towards  you, 

To  give  no  mean  impression  of  myself: 

Behold,  a  path  is  open'd  to  me  now 

To  manifest  to  Rome  what  lofty  soul 

May  animate  a  woman  bom  in  Carthage. 

by.  My  unexpected  life,  I  clearly  see. 
Is  both  tiie  sole  and  fatal  obstacle 
To  ev'ry  view  of  thine  :  but  my  existence 
Will  be  a  vain  and  transitory  shadow. 
My  real  life  in  that  same  moment  ceased 
When  ceased  my  liberty  :  thou  knowest  well 
For  what  I  did  survive.     I  learn  from  thee 
Heroic  fortitude.    Although  thy  words 
Inflict  a  horrid  torment  in  my  heart. 
Thou  shouldst  have  told  thy  thoughts  to  me  alone  ; 
I  left  thee  worthy  to  avenge  my  fate  ; 
And  so  I  leave  thee  now  .  . . 

So,  O  doubt  it  not. 

Others  remain  who  will  avenge  us.    Each 
His  duty  must  accomplish  ;  mine  is  changed, 
By  thy  return  to  life. — IVe  opened  to  thee 
The  most  concealed  affections  of  my  heart  : 
This  Scipio  heard  ;  to  whom  I  were  a  foe 
Unworthy,  had  I  spoken  otherwise. 

Sci,  Thy  words,  at  once  sublime  and  frank,  convince  me 
That  thou  esteemest  me  no  vulgar  foe. 
Ah  I  that  I  coidd  .  •  . 
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So,  Fve  Bald  enough, — How,  Sypbax, 

We  sboukl  withdraw  .  . , 

S^,  Soon  will  I  follow  thee  ,  , 

80.  No,  no  :  henceforward  will  1  never  quit  thee. 

%<  And  yet  thon  elionldat  abandon  me  ,  .  . 

So,  I  will  BOI 

And  this  resolve  in  mighty  Scipio's  presence 
1  with  an  oath  confirm. — Ah,  come  with  me  : 
From  the  bo  many  black  and  dreadfiil  etorms 
That  now  assail  ns>  may  a  transient  respito 
At  least  be  granted,     1,  iil though  a  woman, 
Have  hitherto  by  force  restrained  my  tears  : 
0  Scipio,  *tis  impossible  to  weep 
^Vhen  thon  art  present  :  bnt  imperions  Hatnro 
At  length  will  have  her  trifonte.     'Tis  the  part 
Of  fortitude  to  bear  adversity  ; 
But  not  to  feel  ita  pressure  when  it  comas, 
JSaUier  impHes  etnpidity  thaji  strength, 

S^.  Unhappy  I  !     Why  have  I  lived  so  long  ? 

ScEHE  ly. 

SCIPIO, 

Sci  Snblime  this  woman  is  :  to  he  a  Eoman 
She*s  worthy,— Scarcely  can  I  cheek  my  tears. 


ACT  IT. 

Scene  I. 

MA31N1SSA,  Numidian  Soldiers. 

Ma,  Let  all,  obeying  my  commands,  at  night 
Ee  ready  with  their  steeds  ;  and  silently 
Let  them,  0  Bocar,  ambneh  where  I  told  thee.— 
Faithful  Gnhidda,  thon,  at  all  events, 
Meanwhile  be  ready  with  my  fatal  bowL 
Of  ev'ry  monarch  'tis  the  sole  resource. 
Who  would  become  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  execrable  Home. — Go  hence ^  and  lot 
Nothing  of  this  transpire. 
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Scene  II. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma.  0  Masinissa, 

Must  thou  descend  to  art  to  save  thy  rights  ?  . . , 
'     Ne'er  for  myself  would  I  do  this  ;  but  I 

Sho]iild  place  in  safety  her  whom  I've  endanger'd, 
Or  perish  with  her. — Do  I  in  this  place, 
With  difficulty,  a  brief  audience  gain  ?  .  . . 
O  Heav'ns  1  then  is  she  absolutely  changed  ?  .  .  • 
But  see,  she  comes  ...  I  tremble. 

Scene  III. 

SOPHONISBA,  MASINISSA. 

So,  I  expected 

No  more  to  see  thee  ;  and  in  truth  I  ought  not  : 
But  (when  thou  hear'st  it,  canst  thou  trust  my  words  ?) 
Syphax  himself  enjoin'd  it .  .  . 

Ma,  Was  he  moved 

By  scorn  or  pity  ? 

So,  Magnanimity  ; 

More  than  enough  to  re-awaken  in  us 
A  noble  emulation.     He  himself 
Would  fain  converse  with  thee  :  but  he  commands 
That  I  precede  him  ;  and  that .  .  . 

Ma,  Can  I  bear 

A  sight  like  this  ?  .  .  . 

So,  Art  thou  less  great  than  he  ? 

Fears  he  thy  sight  ? 

Ma,  Nor  can  I  tell  thee  first .  .  .  ? 

So.  What  canst  thou  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  hear  ? 

Ma.  In  vain  dost  thou  inflict  on  me  new  torments  : 
I  would  inform  thee,  that  I  here  enticed  thee. 
And  that  I  would,  at  any  cost,  myself 
Drag  thee  from  hence. 

So.  I  gave  myself  to  thee, 

Thou  knowest  it  ;  from  thee  I  take  myself. 
A  lofty  duty,  fatal  to  myself, 
Demands  this  sacrifice  :  I  certain  am, 
By  following  Syphax,  to  withdraw  myself 
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From  ev'ry  ill.    Do  thou,  then,  now  from  me 
Learn  to  be  strong.     This  is  the  camp  of  Eome  : 
Scipio  is  stationed  here  ;  a  monarch,  thou 
Art  station'd  here  :  and  I  am  stationed  here, 
Asdrubal's  daughter  :  tell  me  ;  wouldst  thou  now 
That  ours  should  only  be  a  vulgar  love  ? 

Ma.  Ah  !  with  a  flame  far  different  to  thine 
My  bosom  is  consumed  ...  In  thee  alone 
I  place  my  fame,  my  glory,  and  my  greatness  .  ;,  . 
Thou  shouldst  be  mine  ;  although  my  kingdom  perish  ; 
The  whole  world  perish  ; . . .  mine  thou  shalt  be.     I 
Perils  and  losses  neither  know  nor  fear. 
I  am  prepared  for  all,  except  to  lose  thee  ; 
And  sooner  .  .  . 

So,  With  possession  of  my  heart, 

Ah,  be  thou  satisfied  .  .  .  Prove  not  thyself 
Of  this  unworthy  ...  But,  what  do  I  say? 
The  sight,  the  sight  alone  of  Syphax,  pow'rless, 
Vanquish'd,  and  captive,  yet  serene  and  firm. 
Will  of  itself  restore  to  thee  thy  reason. 

Ma.  Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  Could  I  at  least  alone  !  .  .  . — 
But  I  am  not  less  generous  than  you  ; 
I  am  indeed  far  different  a  lover  : 
And  I  prepare  to  yield  to  you  of  this 
A  memorable  proof  .  .  . 

So.  See,  here  is  Syphax. 

Ma.  — He,  too,  may  hear  me  ;  nor  will  ye  have  then 
Courage  to  scorn  me. 

Scene  IV. 

SYPHAX,   SOPHONISBA,   MASINISSA. 

Ma.  Now  before  thine  eyes, 

Syphax,  thy  mortal  foe  presents  himself; 
But  thou  beholdest  him  in  such  a  state, 
That  he  no  more  thy  indignation  merits. 

Sy.  All  indignation  from  a  king  in  chains 
Would  be  but  foolishness.     If  in  my  presence 
My  rival  formerly  had  shown  himself. 
While  I  possessed  a  sword,  I  might  have  then 
Display à  to  him  no  inefficient  wrath  : 
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!Now,  cruel  fate  hath  nothing  left  to  me, 

But  a  firm  visage  and  impassive  heart. 

Hence  shalt  thou  hear  me  speak  to  thee  with  mildness. 

Ma.  My  desperate,  immeasurable  grief 
Should  be  to  thee  no  trifling  consolation  : 
Then  learn  what  that  grief  is. — See  me  :  I  am 
Far  more  enchain'd  than  thou  art,  far  more  vanquished. 
More  stripped  of  judgment,  and  far  less  a  king. 
Thou  tookest  formerly  my  realm,  but  then 
Thou  wert  not,  as  thou'rt  now,  my  conqueror  : 
An  indefatigable  foe,  more  fierce. 
More  ardent,  always  I  arose  again 
From  my  defeats  ;  till  I  alternately 
Became  a  conqueror,  regain*d  my  own. 
And  took  thy  kingdom. — But  do  thou  exult. 
And  triumph  ;  for  this  noble  woman  now. 
Whom  thou  hast  twice  from  Masinissa  snatch'd. 
Gives  thee  the  palm  of  perfect  triumph  o*er  me. 

So,  And  wouldest  thou  that  I  indeed  should  blush 
At  thy  weak  courage  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  I  not  yet  have  given 

Proof  of  my  courage  to  you  :  'twill  at  least 
Keep  pace  with  my  despair. — ^Ye  are,  I  see, 

Both  by  premeditated  death  sustained. 

Worthy  of  both  is  this  resolve  ;  and  I 

Feel  its  sublime  attraction  much  as  others  ; 

And  unto  both  of  you  'tis  suitable. 

Singly  considered.     Thou,  a  fetter'd  king, 

Longer  wilt  not,  nor  oughtest,  to  exist  : 

Thou  art  determined,  thou,  the  wife  of  Syphax, 

Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  before  all  Rome 

To  show  a  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit  ; 

Nor  art  thou  sway'd  by  any  impulses. 

Save  those  of  wrath  and  hate.     But  how  can  Syphax, 

He  who  adores  thee  ;  who  hath  been  impell'd 
•  To  his  entire  destruction  for  thy  sake. 

And  thy  sake  only  ;  he  who  doth  possess 

No  less  an  ardent  than  a  noble  heart  ; 

O  Heav  ns  !  ah  !..  .  how,  how  can  he  bear  to  hear 

That  his  beloved  wife  is  doom'd  to  perish  ?  .  .  . 
So.  And  could  he,  even  if  he  would,  divert 

Me  from  m J  duty  ? 
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Sy.  Wtenoe  canst  thou  tlms  know 

My  thoughts? 

Ma.  I,  by  far  diffVent  furies  swaj'd, 

I  cannot  now  from  thee  conceal  my  own  ; 
Nor  will  I  change  them,  if  I  die  not  first. 
At  all  risks  wish  I  Sopbonisba  eafo  ; 
And  she  (I  nnderstand)  will  not  bo  saved, 
Cannot  bo  saved,  if  Syi>has:  also  is  not. — 
Already  mj  Numidians  are  accoutred  : 
If»  at  the  gathering  of  the  shades  of  night. 
Thou,  Sjphax,  to  he  one  of  these  wilt  feign, 
I  swear  to  thee  to  be  thy  guide  myself, 
And,  with  thy  Sophonieba,  to  conduct  thee, 
Unhurt  and  unaBsail'd,  e*en  to  the  gates 
Of  your  beloved  Carthage*    There  niayst  then 
Collect  arms,  steeds,  and  troops  :  for  while  a  king 
Eetains  his  freedom,  he  is  yet  unconquer'd. 
I  will  abandon  Rome's  abhorred  l>anners  ; 
-And  I  for  Carthage  and  onr  Africa, 
And  for  thyself  perchance,  will  heno^forth  fight, 
^V  lieu  e  ver  thon  shalt  have  regained  thy  realm 
And  sovereign  sw^ay,  so  that,  as  kiug  with  king. 
We  to  the  trial  of  the  sword  may  come, 
I  then  will  claim  of  thee  with  this  my  sword         , 
ThisH  most  beloved  woman  ;  whom  I  now  I 

To  theo  surrender  for  no  other  cause,  J 

Than  to  avert  from  her  an  immature,  m 

A  wretched  dreadfnl  death.  m 

So,  Thou  fruitleBsly        I 

Proposest  an  impracticable  scheme  .  ,  .  I 

Sy.  J  J  is  language  intimates  a  lofty  heart  ;         m 
Me  he  offends  not  ;  nay,  he  does  impel  me  m 

Another,  and  more  cei-tain,  metms  to  offier  ;  m 

Easier  for  him,  and  less  unworthy  Syphax  ;  M 

And  ^tis  ,  ,  .  M 

Ma.  Ye,  by  adversity  subdued,  I 

Deem  that  impracticable  which  to  me  " 

Would  be  most  easy  ;  but,  if  honor  prompt  you, 
Dare  and  attempt  with  me-     At  hand  at  all  timea 
|Is  death,  the  last  and  certain  remedy  ; 
ITo  men  of  courage  it  is  always  present  i  ■ 

Wnt  indispensable  to  all  of  us,  ■ 
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It  is  not  yet.     Not  till  to-morrow's  dawn 

Deluded  Scipio  of  our  flight  will  hear  ; 

Just  as  he  is,  and  in  his  heart  humane, 

My  rights  he  may  respect  :  at  all  events. 

Thanks  to  our  fleet-hoof 'd  steeds,  by  break  of  day 

We  shall  have  pass*d  pursuit.    If  any  one 

Should  venture  to  pursue  us,  then  I  swear 

That  I  would  rather  e'en  in  Scipio's  breast 

Plunge  deep  my  sword,  than  ever  yield  you  to  him. 

This  sword  of  mine,  which  hath  so  many  times 

Already  saved  me  ;  this,  whence  I  regained 

Not  only  my  own  realm  but  that  of  others. 

Will  that  suffice  not  to  place  both  of  you 

In  Carthage  safe  ?     Now,  for  a  brief  while,  yield, 

O  Syphax,  yield  to  fortune  :  finally, 

Yet  mayst  thou  fly  from  hence  ;  nor  wilt  thou  be 

To  me  at  all  indebted.    Foes  were  we  ; 

And  foes  once  more  we  shortly  may  become  ; 

The  danger  of  an  object  loved  alike 

By  both  of  us,  'tis  this,  and  this  alone, 

That  silences  our  hatred  and  revenge. 

Hear  me  address  thee  as  a  suppliant  now  ;- 

In  thee  is  thy  deliv'rance  placed.     But  yet. 

If  cruelly  thou  dost  detest  thy  foe 

More  than  thou  lov  st  thy  wife,  at  any  rate 

Before  thy  death,  on  him  thy  vengeance  wreak. 

Behold  my  naked  sword  ;  plunge  it  in  me. — 

Kill  me,  or  follow  me. 

Sy.  0  Masinissa  !  .  .  . 

Amid  the  turbulence  of  thy  fierce  passion, 
A  passion  so  immense,  a  ray  of  hope 
Upon  thee  still  doth  shine  ;  thou  art  not  conquer'd, 
Nor  pow'rless,  nor  a  captive  :  thence  thou  seeest 
Human  aflairs  with  other  eyes  than  mine. 
But  in  my  heart,  more  agonized  than  thine, 
Beneath  a  brow  serene  and  undisturb'd. 
There  is  conceal'd  such  a  tormenting  flame, 
Such  grief,  such  desolation,  and  such  rage. 
That  language  fails  to  represent  my  anguish  .  .  . 
Yes,  my  distraction  never  can  be  known 
To  one,  who  loving,  is  beloved  again  .  .  . 
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Ah,  so  much  is  my  agony  more  fierce, 

Inflicted  by  the  asps  of  jealousy, 

As  I  see  Sophonisba  more  intent 

The  passions  of  her  lacerated  heart 

To  hide  magnanimously.    I'm  impelled 

On  to  a  conflict  worthy  but  severe, 

By  her  undaunted  courage. — Jealous  rage, 

Ambition,  vengeance,  all  my  furies  yield 

To  love  alone. — Now,  more  than  half  the  knot 

Already  is  unloosed.     Now,  listen  to  me, 

0  woman.    Thee  I  love,  for  thy  own  sake. 
Nor  for  myself  :  hence  had  I,  as  a  spouse, 
Eather  myself  resign  thee  to  another. 
Than  for  my  sake  behold  thee  die  in  vain. 

So,  What  do  I  hear?    Alas  I  .  .  .  What  darst  thou  tell 
me  ?.. . 

Sy,  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  hear  thy  consort's  prayers  : 
And,  where  his  prayers  suffice  not,  wilt  obey 
His  last  commands. — The  wife  of  Masinissa 
Thou  hither  camest  :  ...  I  restore  thee  now 
To  Masinissa,  wife. 

So,  Ah  !  no  . .  . 

Sy,  0  thou. 

Who  couldst  protect  her  when  she  was  not  thine. 
Now  that  I've  made  her  thine,  wilt  do  it  better. — 
Farewell,  for  ever.     To  pursue  my  steps 
Let  none  of  you  presume. 

Scene  V. 

MASINISSA,   SOPHONISBA. 

So.  No  pow'r  on  earth 

Shall  now  prevent  me  from  pursuing  thee. — 
Farewell,  ...  ah  Masinissa  I  .  .  . 

Scene  VI. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma,  0  despair!  .  .  . 

Brief  is  the  time  :  both  would  forestall  me  . . .  Heav'ns  ! 

1  only  fear  to  be  Jess  swift  than  they. 
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ACT   V. 

Scene  I, 

SCIPIO,   CENTURIONS. 

Sci.  Already  I  know  all.     Let  each  of  you 
Watch  as  the  guardians  of  the  Koman  tents 
During  the  coming  night  :  but  I  give  also 
Explicit  orders  to  you,  that  ye  should 
Abstain  with  care  from  vexing  the  Numidians 
With  obstacles  or  insults.     Go  from  hence  ; 
Let  all  things  pass  in  quietness. 

Scene  II. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Thy  rage 

Thou  shouldst  have  wreak'd  against  my  breast  alone, 
Ungrateful  Masinissa  ;  or  on  me 
Its  violence,  like  billows  on  a  rock, 
Should  have  been  broken. — But  confused  he  bears 
Tow'rds  me  his  wav'ring  steps  :  perchance  he  knows 
The  destiny  of  Syphax  . . .  How  I  feel 
Pity  for  him  !— Ah  !  come  to  me  ;  ah  !  come . . . 

Scene  III. 
SCIPIO,  MASINISSA,  a  Numidian  Soldier  apart. 

Ma.  Here,  0  Guludda,  wait  for  me. — Prepared 
I  was  not  for  this  meeting. 

Sci.  What?  wouldstthou 

Avoid  me  ?    I  am  evermore  thy  Scipio  : 
Thou  now  in  vain  dost  seek  thyself  elsewhere  ; 
I  only  can  restore  thee  to  thyself. 

Ma.  1  was  bereft  of  reason  on  that  day, 
In  which  I  made  with  you  a  guilty  traffic 
Of  life  and  honor  for  degrading  chains. 
But  for  this  step  perchance  I  yet  may  make 
The  due  atonement  ;  and  'twill  be  sublime. 
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[act 


Then  wilt  thou  j&ee  that  I  have  perfectly 
Eegain*d  my  reiieon, 

Scu  I  Ve  already  told  thee  ; 

Thou  majst,  0  Maeiniesa»  yot  destroy  me  : 
But,  while  I  hreathe,  thou  art  constrained  to  h^r  me. 

Ma.  Time  fiiila  me  now  for  this.  » , 

Sci.  Enough  remains- 

But,  what  dost  thou  expect  ?    Thy  stratagems 
To  me  are  all  divulged  :  clandestinely 
Armed  and  accoutred,  thy  iNumidians  stand 
Within  their  tents  ;  thoTi  hast  resolved  from  hence 
To  rescue  Syphax,  and  with  him , , , 

Ma.  If  thou 

Already  know*st  m  much  ;  if  the  base  arts 
Of  spy  and  tyrant  have  so  far  impell'd  thee, 
That  thou  hast  purchased  those  who  would  betray  me 
E'en  'mong  my  troops  ;  to  confiummate  thy  task 
Add  force  to  stratagem,  since  thou  canst  boast 
More  soldiers  than  myself.     Thon  eeeest  me 
Always  prepared  to  die  ;  but,  not  to  change- 

Sd,  Thou  wrongest  Scipio  ;  and  he  pardons  thee, 
Tow'rds  thee  no  other  weapon  will  I  use. 
Than  that  of  truth  ;  with  that  will  I  subdue  thea 
Thy  Sophonisba»  who  loves  thee  so  much, 
f  Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?)  she  herself  ere  while 
Fully  reveaPd  to  me  thy  stratagems.  . . 

31a.  What  do  I  hear  ?    0  Heavens  \  ...  ^ 

ScL  I  swear  to  thee7 

0  Masiniesa,  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
Ere  while,  by  his  express  demand,  she  was 
Eefused  admittance  to  the  tent  of  Syphax  ; 
Hence,  stung  to  agony  by  rage  and  grief, 
All  thy  designs  to  me  did  she  divulge.— 
But  she  divulged  io  vain  :  thon  hast  the  power 
Still,  if  thou  wilt,  to  rescue  her  from  hence* 
Carthage  in  thee  her  champion  may  possess  ; 

1  interdict  it  not  :  the  injury 
On  me  alone  will  fall  ;  on  mo  alone, 
Who,  at  one  stroke,  both  fame  and  friend  will  lose* 
But  ah  I  may  Heav'n  avert,  that  finally 
Oreatei  calamities  overwhelm  thee  not  1 
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Ma.  And  Sophonisba's  self  . .  .  would,  for  thy  sake,  .  .  . 
Betray  me  ?.. .  *Tis  incredible.     From  whence  ?  .  .  . 

Sci.  She,  far  superior  to  her  destiny, 
Intends  to  give  thee  other  proofs  of  love. 
To  stem  necessity  the  loftiest  yield  : 
The  last  and  desperate  resolve  of  Syphax 
Gives  to  her  noble  heart  a  strong  incentive. 

Ma.  What  meanest  thou  by  these  ambiguous  words  ?  . . . 
Of  what  proofs  speakest  thou  ?    Of  what  resolve 
Of  Syphax?.  .. 

Sci.  What  ?  dost  thou  not  know  it  ?     Scarce 

Had  Syphax  in  hie  tent  arrived,  when  swift 
As  lightning,  on  the  sword  of  the  centurion, 
Who  as  a  guard  was  station*d  there,  he  rush'd  ; 
The  hilt  he  planted  on  the  earth,  and  fell. 
Collecting  aU  his  might,  upon  the  blade  . . . 

Ma.  0  blest  a  thousand  times  is  he  !  thus  freed 
From  execrable  Bome  . . . 

Sci.  With  his  last  breath 

He  order'd  that  admission  there  should  be 
To  Sophonisba  forcibly  denied. 

Ma.  And  she  ?  .  .  .  Ah  !  now  I  clearly  comprehend 
The  horror  of  her  state  .  .  .  But  0,  too  far 
Is  mine  remote  from  Syphax'  destiny  ! 
Conquer'd  by  thee,  by  his  own  hand  he  fell  : 
I,  not  as  yet  subdued,  would  fall  beneath 
A  Koman  sword,  with  my  own  sword  in  hand. 

Sd.  Ah,  no  !  thou  oughtest  not  like  them  to  perish. 
Bather  than  death,  and  worthier  of  thyself, 
Sublimer  fortitude  thy  life  would  show. 

Ma.  Without  her  live  ?  .  .  ,  Ah  !  that  I  never  can  .  .  . 
Cannot  I  rescue  her  by  any  means  ?  .  .  . 
I  will  yet  see  her  only  once  more. 

Sci.  Ah  ! 

Assuredly  her  language  may  avail. 
More  than  I  can  myself,  to  re-excite 
Its  noble  impulses  within  thy  breast. — 
Behold  her  ;  'tis  her  wish  to  plant  herself 
Near  to  my  tent  ;  before  the  eyes  of  Bome, 
And  in  the  presence  of  all  Africa, 
She  wishes  to  fulfil  each  cruel  duty. 
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Hear  her  ;  with  her  I  leave  thee  now  :  thy  Scipio 
In  both  of  you  confides  ;  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
Her  to  surpass  thee  in  sublimity. 

Scene  IV. 

SOPHONISBA,   SCIPIO,   MASINISSA, 

So.  Ah  !  stop.    O  Scipio,  I  have  come  to  thee  ; 
And  me  dost  thou  avoid  ? 

Sci,  A  sacred  duty 

Enjoins  that  I  prepare  for  the  dead  king 
A  splendid  funeral  pile  ... 

So,  Hither  at  least, 

I  pray  thee,  soon  return.     This  will  henceforth 
Be  my  perpetual  dwelling-place  :  and  here 
I  swear  to  wait  for  thee. 


Scene  V. 

SOPHONISBA,   MASINISSA. 

Ma.  Perfidious  one  ! 

And  dost  thou  also  to  inhuman  pride 
Add  treach'ry  ? 

So,  Treachery  ? 

Ma.  Treach'ry,  yes  :  while  I 

Prepare  to  save  you,  or  to  die  for  you. 
Thyself  revealest  my  design  to  Scipio  ? 

So,  — Syphax  allowed  me  not  to  die  with  him. 

Ma,  He  wish'd  thee  safe  with  me. 

So.  Already  he 

His  freedom  had  regained  ;  that  which  I  seek. 
And  shall  obtain. — I  cannot,  if  my  fame 
I  would  not  forfeit,  from  the  Eoman  camp 
Withdraw  myself  with  thee.     With  a  true  love 
Too  much  thou  lo  vest  and  hast  loved  me. 
That  I  should  save  myself  at  such  a  risk  : 
I  am  too  worthy  of  thy  tenderness. 
E'er  to  allow  thee  to  do  this.     I  have. 
In  making  manifest  thy  purposes. 
Taken  nought  from  thee  but  the  fatal  power 
My  honor  and  thy  glory  to  betray. 
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Ma.  Thon  art  deceived  :  nought  hast  thou  taken  from 
me; 
Yet  1  may  all  achieve  :  whole  streams  of  blood 
I  yet  may  shed  :  all  mine  will  I  pour  out, 
Ere  I  leave  thee  a  slave  .  .  . 

So.  Am  I  a  slave  ? 

Such  dost  thou  now  account  me  ? 

Ma.  In  the  pow'r 

Of  Rome  art  thou  . .  . 

So.  Of  Eome  ?     As  yet  I  am 

In  my  own  pow*r  ;  or  in  thy  pow'r,  if  thou 
Feel'st  for  me  yet  the  pity  of  a  king. 

Ma.  Thou  mak'st  me  tremble  .  .  .  On  thy  countenance 
I  see  a  horrible  security, 
The  harbinger  of  voluntary  death  .  .  . 
But,  I  would  lead  thee  .  .  . 

So.  All  would  be  in  vain  : 

There  is  no  force  on  earth  that  can  avail 
To  counteract  my  will,  which  is  in  me 
The  child  of  duty.     Indispensable, 
Immutable,  impending,  is  my  death  ; 
And  'twill,  I  hope,  be  free  ;  although  I  am 
Of  all  things  destitute  ;  although  I  left 
In  Cirta,  inadvertently,  the  last. 
The  only  friend  of  subjugated  kings, 
My  faithful  poison  ;  from  my  lover's  lips- 
Although  I  heard  a  sacred  solemn  oath. 
That  he  would  wrest  me  from  the  hands  of  Bome  ;  .  .  . 
An  oath  committed  to  the  vagrant  winds. 
Amid  these  haughty  eagles  yet  a  queen, 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  no  less  secure, 
No  less  collected  in  myself  I  stand. 
Than  if  in  Carthage,  or  within  my  palace. — 
But  thou,  thou  speakest  not  ?  .  .  .  distracted  looks, 
Swimming  with  tears,  thou  fixest  on  the  ground  ?  .  .  . 
Ah  !  trust  me,  my  affliction  equals  thine  .  .  . 

Ma.  But  their  effects  are  different  :  deprived 
Of  all  my  courage,  weaker  than  a  woman. 
Trembling  I  stand  ;  while  thou  .  .  . 

So.  The  state  of  each 

May  be  dissimilar  :  but  not  our  hearts  .  .  . 
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Believe  my  words  :  although  I  do  not  weep, 

I  feel  my  bosom  rack'd  with  agony  : 

I  am  a  woman  ;  nor  make  I  parade 

Of  virile  courage  ;  but  there  doth  remain 

No  path  for  me  to  take,  save  that  of  death. 

If  I  bad  loved  tbee  less,  I  might  i>erchanee 

Have  been  the  partner  of  thy  flight  to  Carthage, 

And,  at  the  price  of  my  renown^  bave  gained 

A  short-lived  vengeance,  with  thy  troops,  o*er  Eome  : 

But  I  would  not  espose  thee»  for  ray  sake. 

To  an  unprofitable  risk.     The  fall 

Of  Carthage  is  inevitable  now  ; 

111  can  a  town  discordant  and  corrupt 

Cope  witii  united  and  harmonious  Eome. 

I  should  have  lived  too  long  if  I  had  seen, 

On  my  account,  jny  countiy  over  whelm 'd  ; 

And  thee,  with  it,  hurl'd  headlong  to  destruction. 

Faithful  remain  to  Eome  i  to  migli ty  Scipio 

Continuo  (as  thou  shouldst)  a  gmteful  friend  ; 

To  raise  thee  to  great  pow'r  ;  to  give  th}^  virtu© 

An  ample  scope  for  action  ;  all  thiB  now 

My  death  can  do,  and  nothing  but  my  death. 

Thy  good,  e*en  more  than  mine,  to  this  compels  mo  . 

Ma,  Dost  count  me  then  so  vile,  as  to  expect 
That  I  should  venture  to  survive  thy  death  ? 

So,  I  wish  thoe  to  excel  me  :  and  to  prove 
Thy  greater  excellence,  thou  shouldst  survive  me  : 
And  in  the  name  of  thy  renown,  do  I 
Enjoin  thee  to  do  this*     To  thee  would  death 
Be  a  disgrace  ;  for  to  it  love  alone 
Could  prompt  thee  :  life  were  a  disgrace  to  me. 
Since  love  alone  could  force  mo  to  endure  it* 
My  deatbj  thou  know'et,  is  indispensable  : 
To  me  thou  swaredst  it  ;  and  such  a  gift 
Would  yet  be  grateful  to  me  from  thy  hands  : 
Not  by  refusing  it  canst  thou  avert 
My  settled  purpose.     In  this  very  place, 
Before  the  camp,  immovable  and  mute. 
Yet  three  more  days,  which  1  shall  add  to  this. 
In  which  I  have  not  slaked  my  burning  thirst 
^*en  with  a  draught  of  water,  will  assure  me 
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Perfect  ascendency  o'er  Rome.     But,  ah  ! 
Is  it  compassion  in  thee,  thus  to  leave  me 
To  a  protracted  agonizing  death, 
When  thou  hadst  promised  to  procure  me  one 
Both  brief  and  dignified  ?  .  .  .  Fool  that  I  was  I 
Trusting  in  thee  alone,  I  hither  came  .  .  . 

Ma,  Thou  on  our  death  hast  then  resolved  ?  .  .  . 

So.  On  mine. 

If  madly  thou,  against  my  will  express, 
Tumest  thy  arms  against  thyself;  now  hear 
A  furious  threat,  and  if  thou  dare,  defy  it  : 
I  will  be  dragg*d  a  living  slave  to  Rome, 
And  will  ascribe  to  thee  my  infamy  .  .  . 
Ere  the  return  of  Scipio,  I  conjure  thee. 
Restore  me,  thou,  to  perfect  liberty  ; 
If  thou  art  not  forsworn. 

Ma,  What  dost  thou  ask  ?  .  .  . 

0  Heav'ns  !  ...  I  cannot  arm  thee  with  my  sword  .  . . 
A  doubtful  stroke  .  .  . 

So,  The  sword  requires,  *tis  true, 

A  hand  accustom'd  to  its  management. 
A  bowl  of  speedy  and  effective  poison 
Were  more  adapted  to  my  female  courage. 

1  see  not  far  from  hence  thy  true  attendant 
Guludda  ;  for  thy  sake  he  always  bears  it  ; 
Call  him  ;  I  am  resolved. 

Ma,  — 0  day  of  woe  ! — 

Give  me  that  bowl,  Guludda. — Now  go  thou, 
Wait  for  me  at  my  tent. — And  is  this,  then, 
Is  this  at  once  the  first  and  latest  pledge 
Of  my  unbounded  love,  which  thou  wouldst  wrest 
By  force  from  me  ?  .  .  .  Too  certainly  I  see 
That  thou  on  no  terms  will  consent  to  live  ; 
And  to  a  long  and  agonizing  death 
I  cannot  leave  thee. — I  will  shed  no  tears,  .  .  . 
Because  thou  weepest  not  ;  behold,  to  thee 
The  deadly  potion  I  present  myself 
With  tearless  eyes  .  .  .  But  only  on  condition, 
That  I  shall  have  my  share  in  its  contents  .  .  • 
So,  Yes,  thou  shalt  have  it,  as  thou  meritest 
VOL.  n.  s 
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Now  of  my  lofty  lovo  at  length  thou*rt  worthy. 
Give  me  the  towl. 

Ma.  0  Heavens  !  my  hand  and  heart 

Both  tremble  .  .  . 

So.  Why  delay  ?    Ere  Scipio  comes, 

The  deed  must  "be  accomplished  , , , 

Ma.  Take  the  howL 

Alas  I     What  have  I  done  ?    0  agony  !  .  ,  . 

So.  I've  quaffed  it  to  the  dregs  :  I  see  already 
Scipio  ret  urns. 

Ma.  Dost  thou  deceive  me  thus  ? 

I  liave  a  sword  remaining  yet  ;  and  I 
Wm  follow  thee.i 

Scene  TI. 

SCIPIO,   MASINISSA,   SOPRONTSBA. 

Sfu  Ah,  no  !  while  I  have  breath  .  .  . 

Ma.  Ah,  traitor  !     In  thy  bosom  I  will  then 
Take  vengeance  for  that  immolated  woman. 

Sci.  Behold  my  breaist  defenceless  :  I  will  loose» 
That  I  may  be  thy  victim,  thy  right  hand  ; 
Except  for  this,  in  vain  thou  wishes!  it. 

So,  0  Masinisea,  if  thou  dar'at,  I  hat©  thee  . . , 

ScL  Me,  me  alone,  thy  hand  may  immolate  ; 
Bet,  while  I  live,  thon  shalt  not  turn  thy  sword 
'Gainst  tby  own  breast. 

Ma,  —I  am  once  more  myself.— 

Scipio,  of  aU  hast  thon  bereft  me  now  ; 
E*en  to  my  sense  of  honor. 

So.  Thankless  one  !  -,  .  . 

Canst  thon  calnmniate  Sci  pi»  i  ?    He  doth  grant  me, 
As  he  has  granted  Syphax,  a  free  death  ; 
^Vhile  p'rhape  he  might  have  interdicted  it  : 
By  dint  of  force  he  wrests  thee  from  the  shame 
Of  an  etìeminate  disgraceful  death  : 
And  darest  thou,  nugratefiil  one,  alas, 
Calnmniate  Scipio  ?    Yield,  ah,  yield  to  Scipio  1 
He  is  at  once  thy  brother,  father,  friend. 

*  He  ia  about  to  sUb  himself  j  St;ìpio,  forciag  back  his  arm,  preveat* 
him. 
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Ma,  Now  leave  me  :  thou  in  vain  dost  oheck  my  rage. 
Death, . . .  death. .  .1  yet. . . 

So,  Ah,  Scipio. .  .leave  him  not  : 

Drag  him  by  force  out  of  my  sight  elsewhere. 
He  was  bom  great,  and  thy  sublime  example 
To  greatness  may  restore  him  :  from  the  world, 
Prom  Kome,  conceal  his  weakness. .  .1. .  .already. . . 
Peel  my  tongue  palsied, . . .  and  my  blood  congeal'd. — 
To  him  I  give  not, . . .  not  to  rend  his  heart, . . . 
The  last  farewell. — Ah,  drag  him  hence. .  .1  pray  thee  ; . . . 
And  me. .  .leave  me  to  die,. .  .as  ought  to  die 
Asdrubal's  daughter. .  .in  the. .  .Boman  camp. 

Ma.  Ah  I ...  By  despair, . .  .by  grief. .  .1  am  bereft'. . . 
Of   all  my  strength  ...  I  scarce . . .  can  breathe, . . .  much 

loss . . . 
Inflict ...  a  blow . . . 

Sci,  Come  :  I  will  use  towards  thee 

A  friendly  violence  :^  I  will  not  leave  thee . . . 
Thy  grief  shall  never  let  thee  take  thy  life. 
If  with  thyself  thou  do  not  slay  thy  Scipio. 

*  Dragging  him  forcibly  towards  the  tents. 
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THE  FIEST  BRUTUS. 


THE  ARGUHENT, 

This  tragedy  is  based  on  the  weU-known  story  of  Luditis 
Jumus  Bnitua,  whose  father  and  brother  were  asstossitiated 
by  order  of  TarquinitiB  Superbia,  and  who  saved  his  own 
life  by  feigning  idiotcy.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  family 
of  Tarquin  (whose  nephew  he  was)  as  a  mere  idiot,  and 
sTimamod  Brutns.  His  real  character  and  abilities  were 
not  found  out  till  the  time  of  the  dreadful  outrago  on 
Luoretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  by  Sextue  Tarqiiinius,  and 
her  heroic  suicide,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
TarquinSj  and  tho  introduction  of  the  Eepttblic  under 
Erutns  and  Collatinns,  as  joint  consuls.  The  scone  opens 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Liicretia  ;  and  the  other  per- 
sonages, besides  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  are  the  two  sons  of 
Bmtus,  named  Titus  and  Tiberius  ;  Mamilius,  an  envoy 
from,  and  emissary  of,  tho  expelled  Tarquins  ;  and  Valerius, 
the  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  Senate.  The 
People  of  Eome  also  appear  amongst  the  characters,  and 
tate  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  death  of 
Lucretia  took  place  about  507  b.c. 

The  first  Act  discloses  Briitus  and  Collatinus,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  in  despair  at  the  death  of  Lucretia.  Eiiitus 
encourages  him  by  the  hope  that  the  catastrophe  may 
prove  the  signal  for  the  establishment  of  Eoman  liberty. 
The  People  enter,  and  Brutns  makes  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  them*  His  harangiie  is  strengthened  by  the  introduc- 
tion, at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  of  Lucretia^'s  dead  body, 
and  he  induces  them,  subject  to  the  croncurrence  of  the 
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Semite  and  patriciane,  to  agree  to  the  substitution  of  tb©" 
Commonwealth  to  the  race  of  Tarquinia 

The  second  Act  shows  Brutus  talking  to  his  son  Titns, 
His  other  sou,  Tiberius,  appears,  and  describes  an  attack 
of  Tarquin  and  his  followers  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome 
which  be  was  guarding,  and  their  repulse,  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  euyoy,  Mamiliua,  suing  for  an  interview 
with  Bnitna  and  the  Senate.  Erutua  orders  his  admission, 
and  before  his  arriTal  addresses  the  People,  Patricians, 
and  Senate,  with  a  view  to  ensure  their  joint  action  against 
the  Tarquins.  "Valerius,  on  behalf  of  the  Sonate,  promises 
their  eoncurrenoe.  They  all  agree  to  hear  what  Mamilius 
has  to  say.  When  the  latter  enters,  he  pretends  that 
Tarquin  reprobates  the  conduct  of  his  son  Sextus  to 
Lucretia  ;  but,  on  finding  that  none  of  his  argumente  in 
Tarquin 's  favor  produce  any  effect,  he  ends  by  asking  for 
the  restoration  of  hia  private  wealth,  to  which  BrutuB, 
with  the  People's  concnrrence,  assents* 

MamiHus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act,  succeeds 
in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  two  aons  of  Brutus, 
before  he  leaves  Rome  at  the  peremptory  orders  of  Brutus. 
He  cautiously  acquaints  them  that  a  conspiracy,  headed 
by  many  of  the  leading  families  of  Eome,  has  been 
established  to  procure  the  return  of  the  Tarquins,  and 
produces  a  scroll  containing  their  naraeSj  including  those 
of  some  of  their  own  near  relations.  Ho  also  telle  them 
that  several  neighboring  countries  have  joined  them,  and 
that  the  only  object  of  siibscribing  the  scroll  is  to  obtain 
Tarquin *s  clemency  in  their  favor  when  he  is  reinstated  on 
the  throne*  By  his  artful  appeals,  he  at  length  induces 
first  Titua,  and  then  Tiberius,  to  sign  the  scrolL  At  that 
moment  Cellatinus  enters,  attended  by  the  liotors,  and 
orders  them  to  arrest  the  two  youths  and  expel  Mamilius 
from  the  city. 

When  the  fourth  Act  opens,  Brutns  and  Collatinus 
acquaint  each  other  with  the  successes  which  they  have 
gained  in  various  skirmishes,  and  then  CoUatinns  tells 
Brutus  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  produces 
Mamilius 's  scroll,  with  all  the  names  appended  to  it,  in- 
cluding those  of  Titus  and  Tiberius.  Brutus  is  heart- 
hroken  at  the  discovery,  but  announces  his  intention 
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domg  his  duty  to  bis  country.  Tho  youths,  guarded  by 
lictors,  are  then  introduced.  Tbey  neither  of  them  deny 
tìieir  guilt,  though  Ti  tue  says  that  he  is  responsible  for 
im  brother*^  eignaturc,  Thoy  allege  that  they  uuly 
signed  under  the  belief  that  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
was  ensured,  and  that  Tarqmn  might  be  induced  to  be 
merciful  to  Brutus.  The  latter  reproaches  them  tor  their 
conduet,  for  which  they  show  themselves  truly  penitent, 
A  terrible  conflict  takes  place  in  the  breast  of  Brutus 
between  his  love  for  bis  sons  and  hia  love  for  his  country  ; 
but  he  orders  them  to  be  brought  before  assembled  Kome, 
to  receive  their  sentence. 

j  Accordingly,  the  fifth  Act  sees  every  class  collected  in 

I  the  Formn  for  the  momentous  trial,  with  Brutus  and  Col- 
latinus  in  the  roBtrum,  Collatings  details  the  discovery 
of   the  conspiracy*     Valerius  asks  for  the  namea  of  the 

j      traitors,  and,  after  much  heBitation,  CoUatintiB  gives  him 

'      the  scroll,  from  which  he  reads  out  in  turn,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  audience,  the  names  in  succession,  ending 
with  the  sons  of  Brutus.     The  latter  announces  thtit  the 
consuls  will  now  do  their  duty,  and  orders  the  lictors  to  J 
introduce  all  the  criminals,  who  are  accordingly  brought  1 
in  in  chains,  Titus  and  Tiberius  being  the  last.     Brutus 

'      proclaims  thein  all  sentenced  to  death.     Titus  exclaims  . 
that   hia   brother  is  in nocentj  which  Tiberius  disclaims  jl 

1      Brotufl  will  allow  no  difference  in  the  guiit  of  any.    Col-^ 
latinus  ineffectually  pleads  for  mercy ,  winch  Brutus  sternly 
refuses,  and  orders  their  execution,  devolving^  however»  on 
CoUat^us  the  actual  duty  of  superintending  the  carrjàng 
out  of  the  sentence.     The  curtain  falls  just  as  the  lictors' 

1^      ^a3:es  are  descending  on  the  necks  of  the  victims, 

^^    Alfieri  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this,  as  well  as 

I  in  his  tragedy  of  The  Second  Brutus  (see  pout),  no  w^omen 
appear,  whilst   the  People  are  embodied  as  a  personage. 

I  He  says  that  "  this  will  appear,  and  perhaps  is,  little 
adapted  to  modem  thought;  but  if  Italy  should  ever 
again  possess  a  people  which  has  ears  and  tongue,  it  will 
probably  be  very  grateful  to  me  for  having  made  it  a 

^—.apeaking  and  effective  personage  at  a  time  when  it  was 
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utterly  mute  and  "buried."  He  conaiders  the  subject  of 
Junius  BrutuB  to  be  one  of  the  first  sublimity,  in  wMch 
the  most  noble  and  lofty  passion  of  man,  the  loTe  of 
liljerty,  is  contrasted  with  his  most  tender  and  strong 
passion^  paternal  loYe.  The  chief  fault  which  he  findi 
with  this  pia  J  is  that  the  sons  of  Bnitus,  merely  for 
having  subscribed  the  eonspirators*  roll  wheo  deceived  by 
Mamilius,  neither  appear,  nor  are,  sufficiently  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  or  in  thoBe  of  the  people,  or  in 
those  of  Brutus  himself,  to  deserve  to  be  put  to  death  by 
their  own  father.  But  be  considers»  on  the  whole,  looking 
at  the  position  of  Brutus  as  a  now  consul,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  that  he  has  lightly  depicted  him, 

Voltaire  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Brutus,  as  did 
IMdile.  Bernard,  whose  play  under  that  title  was  per* 
formed  with  great  success  in  1647,  It  appears  that  Vol- 
taire's plaj^  was  the  indirect  cause  of  Aliieri'B  writing  his. 
He  mentions  in  his  Life  (Epoch  iv.  c,  16),  that  the 
Countess  of  Albany  happened  to  say  in  a  letter  that  she 
bad  been  much  pleased  with  a  performance  of  this  play. 
He  felt  himself  instantly  filled  with  a  rabid  and  disdain- 
ful emulation  both  of  heart  and  mind,  and  said  to  Mmself  : 
"'  What  !  a  Voltaire  vmte  Brutuses  ?  Ill  write  Brutuses  ; 
I'll  write  two  of  thera.  Time  shall  show  whether  such 
subjects  are  better  adapted  for  me,  or  for  a  Frenchman 
liom  a  plebeian,  who,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
seventy  years,  subscrilied  himEeU— Voltaire^  Gentleman  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King"  The  reault  was  the  production  of 
Iwth  Tite  Fint  Brutui  and  Ute  Second  Brutus, 


DEDICATION 

TO 
THE  MOST   ILLUSTRIOUS   AND  FREK  CITIZEN, 

GENEEAL  WASHINGTON. 


The  name  of  the  deliverer  of  America  alone  can  stand  on 
the  title-page  of  the  tragedy  of  the  deliverer  of  Eome. 

To  you,  excellent  and  most  rare  citizen,  I  therefore 
dedicate  it  ;  without  first  hinting  at  even  one  of  the  many 
praises  due  to  yourself,  which  I  deem  all  comprehended 
in  the  sole  mention  of  your  name.  Nor  can  this  my  slight 
allusion  appear  to  you  contaminated  by  adulation  ;  since, 
as  I  do  not  know  you  personally,  and  we  live  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  immense  ocean,  we  have  but  too 
emphatically  nothing  in  common  between  us,  but  the  love 
of  glory. 

Happy  are  you,  who  have  been  able  to  build  your  glory 
on  the  sublime  and  eternal  basis  of  love  to  your  country, 
demonstrated  by  actions.  I,  though  not  bom  free,  yet 
having  abandoned  in  time  my  Lares,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  loftily  of  liberty, 
hope  by  this  means  at  least  to  have  proved  what  might 
have  been  my  love  for  my  country,  if  I  had  indeed  for- 
tunately belonged  to  one  that  deserved  the  name.  In  this 
single  respect,  I  do  not  think  myself  wholly  unworthy  to 
mingle  my  name  with  yours. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 

Paris,  Deeeniber  31, 1788. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Brutus.  Valerius. 

CoLLATiNus.  People. 

Titus.  Senators, 

Tiberius.  Conspirators. 

Mamilius.  Lictors, 


Scene. — The  Forum  in  Borne. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

BRUTUS,   COLLATINUS. 

Col.  Ah.  where,  ah  where,  0  Brutus,  wouldst  thou  thus 
Drag  me  by  force  ?     Eestore  to  me  at  once 
That  sword  of  mine,  which  with  beloved  blood 
Is  reeking  yet ...  In  my  own  breast .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah  !  first 

This  sword,  now  sacred,  in  the  breast  of  others 
Shall  be  immerged,  I  swear  to  thee. — Meanwhile 
'Tis  indispensable,  that  in  this  forum 
Thy  boundless  sorrow,  and  my  just  revenge, 
Burst  unreservedly  before  the  eyes 
Of  universal  Home. 

Col.  Ah,  no  I  I  will 

Withdraw  myself  from  ev*ry  human  eye. 
To  jny  unparallel'd  calamity 
All  remedies  are  vain  :  the  sword,  that  sword 
Alpne  can  put  an  end  to  my  distress. 
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Bru.  0  Collatinus,  a  complete  revenge 
Would  surely  be  some  solaco  :  and  I  swear 
To  thee,  that  that  re  vengo  thou  shalt  obtain, — 
O  1  of  a  chaste  and  guiltlesB  Koraau  woman 
Thou  sacred  blood,  to-day  ehalt  thou  cement 
The  edifice  of  Eoman  liberty. 

CoL  Ah  I  could  my  heart  indulge  a  hope  like  tbia  I 
The  hope,  ere  death,  of  universal  vengeance  .  . . 

Bm.  Hope  ?  be  assured  of  it.     At  length,  behold 
The  mom  iB  dawning  of  the  wish*d-for  day  : 
To-day  my  lofty,  long-projected  plan 
At  length  may  gain  a  substance  and  a  form. 
Thou,  from  a  wrong'd  unhappy  spouse,  mayat  now 
Became  the'  avenging  cìti^ien  :  o*cn  thou 
Shalt  bless  that  guiltless  Mood  :  and  then,  if  thou 
Wilt  give  thy  own,  it  will  not  be  in  vain 
For  a  true  country  shed  ,  . .  A  country,  yes  ; 
Which  Brutus  will  to-day  create  with  thee, 
Or  die  with  thee  in  such  an  enterprise. 

€oL  0  !  what  a  sacred  name  dost  thou  pronounce  ! 
I,  for  a  genuine  country^s  sake  alone, 
Gould  now  survive  my  immolated  wife, 

Bru,  Ah  f  then  resolve  to  live  ;  co-operate 
With  me  in  this  attempt,     A  God  inapirea  me; 
A  God  infuses  ardor  in  my  breast, 
And  thus  exhorts  me  :  **  It  belongs  to  thee, 
**  0  Collatin  us,  and  to  thee,  0  Brutus, 
''  To  give  both  life  and  liberty  to  Kome," 

Col  Worthy  of  Brutus  is  thy  lofty  hope  ; 
I  should  be  vile,  if  I  defeated  it. 
Or,  from  the  impious  Tarqnins  wholly  rescued» 
Our  country  shall  from  us  new  life  obtain  ; 
Or  we  (but  first  revenged)  with  her  will  fall. 

Bru.  Whether  enslaved  or  free,  we  now  shall  fall 
Illustrious  and  revenged.     My  dreadful  oath 
P'rhaps  thou  hast  not  well  beard  ;  the  oath  I  utter'd, 
When  from  Lucretia's  palpitating  heart 
The  dagger  I  dislodged  which  still  I  gra^p- 
Deaf  from  thy  mighty  grief,  thou,  in  thy  house, 
Scarce  heardest  it  ;  here  once  more  wilt  thou  bear  it. 
From  my  own  lips,  upon  the  lifeless  corpse 
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Of  thy  unhappy  immolated  wife, 

And  in  the  presence  of  assembled  Eome, 

More  strenuously,  more  solemnly  renew'd. — 

Already,  with  the  rising  sun,  the  forum 

With  apprehensive  citizens  is  fiU'd  ; 

Already,  by  Valerius'  means,  the  cry 

Amongst  the  multitude  is  spread  abroad 

Of  that  most  terrible  catastrophe  : 

More  the  effect  will  be  upon  their  hearts, 

When  they  behold  the  chaste  and  beauteous  lady 

With  her  own  hands  destroyed.     In  their  fierce  wrath. 

As  much  as  in  my  own,  shall  I  confide. — 

But  more  than  ev'ry  man  shouldst  thou  be  present  : 

Thine  eyes  from  the  distracting  spectacle 

Thou  mayst  avert  ;  to  thy  affliction  this 

May  be  allow'd  :  yet  here  shouldst  thou  remain  : 

E'en  more  than  my  impassion'd  words,  thy  mute 

And  boundless  grief  is  fitted  to  excite 

Indignant  pity  in  the  crowd  oppress'd  .  .  . 

Cd.  0  Brutus  !  the  divinity  which  speaks 
In  thee,  to  lofty  and  ferocious  wrath 
Hath  changed  my  grief  already.     The  last  words 
Of  the  magnanimous  Lucretia,  seem. 
In  a  more  awful  and  impressive  sound, 
■  To  echo  in  my  ears,  and  smite  my  heart. 
Can  I  be  less  courageous  to  avenge  her, 
Than  she  herself  has  been  to  take  her  life  ? 
In  the  accursed  Tarquins'  blood  alone 
Can  I  wash  out  the  stigma  of  the  name,  » 

Common  to  me  and  them. 

Bru.  Ah  I  I  too  spring 

From  their  impure  and  arbitrary  blood  : 
But,  Eome  shall  be  convinced  that  I'm  her  son, 
Not  of  the  Tarquins'  sister  :  and  as  far 
As  blood  not  Koman  desecrates  my  veins, 
I  swear  to  change  it  all,  by  shedding  it 
For  my  beloved  country. — But,  behold. 
The  multitude  increases  :  hitherward 
Numbers  advance  :  now  is  the  time  to  speak. 
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Scene  IT, 

BEUTTJS,  COLLATINtra,  PEOPLE, 

Bru.  Iìoman8,  to  me,  to  me,  O  EomanB,  come  i 
Great  things  haire  I  to  say  to  you* 

Feople,  0  Brutus, 

Can  that  indeed  whiob  we  have  heard  be  true  ?  . 

Bni.  Behold  :  this  is  the  dagger,  reeking  yet, 
Warm  with  the  gmltless  blood  of  a  most  chaste 
And  Eonian  woman,  slain  by  her  own  hands. 
Behold  her  husband  ;  he  is  mute,  and  weeps. 
And  shudders.     Still  he  lives,  hut  lives  alone 
Fot  Tcngeance,  till  he  sees  that  impious  Sextue, 
That  sacrilegious  ra  vi  slier  and  tyrant, 
To  pieces  torn  by  your  indicant  hands. 
And  I  live  too  ;  but  only  till  the  day, 
When,  wholly  diBcncumher'd  of  the  Tar  quins, 
I  see  Home  free  once  more» 

PeojÀe,  0  most  unheard-of, 

Calamitous  catastrophe  ! .  *  ^ 

Bm.  I  see 

That  all  of  you  regard  the  hapless  spouse 
With  weeping  eyes,  by  stupor  petrified. 
Yes,  Romaiis,  look  at  him  ;  ah,  see  in  him. 
Te  brothers,  fathers,  and  ye  hushands,  see 
Your  infamy  reflected.     Thus  reduced, 
Death  on  himself  he  cannot  now  inflict  ; 
Nor  can  he  life  endure,  if  unavenged  .  »  , 
But  cease  ye,  as  inopportune  and  vain. 
Your  stupor,  and  your  tears.^ — 0  Romans,  towards  me» 
Turn  towards  me,  Romans,  yonr  ferocious  looks  : 
P'rhaps  from  m.^^  eyes,  with  liberty  all-burnings 
Ye  may  collect  some  animating  spark, 
Which  may  inflame  you  with  its  fostVing  heat, 
I  Junius  Brutus  am  ;  whom  long  ye  deem'd, 
Since  I  BO  feign'd  myself^  bereft  of  reason  : 
And  such  I  feign'd  myself,  since,  doom*d  to  live 
The  slave  of  tyrants,  I  indulged  a  hope 
One  day  to  rescue,  by  a  shock  of  vengeance. 
Myself  and  Rome  from  their  ferocious  claws. 
At  length  the  day,  predestined  by  the  gods, 
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The  hour,  for  my  exalted  scheme  is  come. 
Prom  this  time  forth  *tis  in  your  po\vV  to  rise 
From  slaves  (for  such  ye  were)  to  men.    I  ask 
Alone  to  die  for  you  ;  so  that  1  die 
The  first  free  man  and  citizen  in  Bome. 

People.  What  do  we  hear  ?    What  majesty,  what  force, 
Breal^ie    in    his    words  !  .  .  .  But  we,   0    Heav'ns  !    are 

pow'rless  ; 
Can  we  confront  arm'd  and  ferocious  tyrants?  . .  . 

Bru.  Ye  pow'rless,  ye  ?    What  is  it  that  ye  say  ? 
What  ?  do  ye  then  so  little  know  yourselves  ? 
The  breast  of  each  already  was  inflamed 
With  just  and  inextinguishable  hate 
Against  the  impious  Tarquins  :  now,  e'en  now. 
Ye  shall  behold  before  your  eyes  displayed 
The  last,  most  execrable,  fatal  proof. 
Of  their  flagitious  arbitrary  pow'r. 
To-day  to  your  exalted  rage,  the  rage 
Of  Collatinus,  and  my  own,  shall  be 
A  guide,  an  impulse,  a  pervading  spirit. 
Ye  have  resolved  on  liberty  ;  and  ye 
Deem  yourselves  pow'rless  ?  and  do  ye  esteem 
The  tyrants  arm'd  ?  what  force  have  they,  what  arms  ? 
The  arms,  the  force  of  Bomans.     Who  is  there. 
What  Boman  is  there,  would  not  sooner  die. 
Than  here,'  or  in  the  camp,  for  Bome's  oppressors, 
Equip  himself  with  arms  ? — By  my  advice, 
Lucretius,  with  his  daughter's  blood  besprinkled, 
Hath  to  the  camp  repaired  :  this  very  moment, 
By  the  brave  men  besieging  hostile  Ardea, 
Hath  he  been  seen  and  heard  :  and  certainly, 
In  seeing  him,  and  hearing  him,  those  men 
Have  tum'd  their  arms  against  the  guilty  tyrants, 
Or  swift  in  our  defence,  abandoning 
Their  impious  banners,  hitherward  they  fly. 
The  honor  of  the  earliest  enterprise 
Against  the  tyrants,  citizens,  would  ye 
Consent  indeed  to  yield  to  other  men? 

People,  0,  with  what  just  and  lofty  hardihood 
Dost  thou  inflame  our  breasts  I — What  can  we  fear. 
If  all  have  the  same  will? 
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Col  ToTir  noble  rage, 

Your  generous  in  di  Ration,  thorouglily 
Recall  me  back  to  life,     I  nothing  can 
Express  .  » .  to  yon, .  * .  for  tears  . , .  forbid  ,  .  *  my  speech 
My  Roman  sword  shall  apoak  on  my  behalf; 
I  first  unsheathe  it  ;  and  to  earth  I  cast, 
Irrevocably  cast,  the  nselees  scabbard. 
0  sword,  I  swear  to  plunge  thee  in  the  breast 
Of  kings,  or  in  my  o^^ti,     0  husbands,  fathers, 
Be  ye  the  first  to  tbllow  me  I  .  ,  *  But  ah  ! 
What  spectacle  is  thia  I  *  .  ** 

People.  Atrocious  sight  I 

Behold  the  murdered  lady  in  the  forum  .  .  . 

Bru.  Tes,  Romans  ;  ^,  (if  ye  have  pow'r  to  do  it,) 
Fix  on  that  immolateti  form  your  eyes. 
That  mute  fair  form,  that  dreadful  gen'rons  wound. 
That  pure  and  sacred  blood,  ah  !  all  exclaim  : 
"  To-day  reaoWe  on  liberty j  or  je 
"  Are  doomed  to  death.     Nought  else  remains." 

People.  All,  all. 

Yea,  free  we  all  of  ua  will  be,  or  dead. 

Bru.  Then  listen  now  to  Brutus. — That  same  dagger. 
Which  from  her  dying  side  he  lately  drew, 
Above  that  innocent  illustrious  woman 
Brutus  now  lifts  :  and  to  all  Home  he  s wears 
That  which  first  on  her  dying  form  itself 
He  sworo  already. — "While  I  wear  a  sword, 
iVhile  vital  air  I  breathe,  in  Home  henceforth 
Ko  Tarquin  e'er  shaU  put  his  foot  ;  I  swear  it  ì 
Kor  the  ahominabie  name  of  king, 
Nor  the  authority,  shall  any  man 
Ever  again  possess. — May  the  just  gods 
Annihilate  him  here,  if  Brutus  is  not 
Lofty  and  true  of  heart. — I  further  sw^ear, 
Many  as  Rome' a  inhabitants  may  he, 
To  make  them  equal,  free,  and  citizens  ; 
Myself  a  citizen,  and  nothing  more  : 
The  laws  alone  shall  have  authority^ 
And  I  will  be  the  first  to  yield  them  homage. 

^  In  the  fan  her  part  of  the  stage  the  body  of  Lucretia  is  seen,  follo  we^ 
of  A  greAt  multitndfs. 
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People,  The  laws,  the  laws  alone  :  we  with  one  voice 
To  thine  our  oaths  nnite.     And  be  a  fate, 
Worse  than  the  fate  of  Collatiniis,  ours. 
If  we  are  ever  perjured. 

Bru,  These,  these  are 

True  Eoman  accents.    Tyranny  and  tyrants, 
At  your  accordant  hearty  will  alone, 
All,  all  have  vanish'd.     Nothing  now  is  needful, 
Except  to  close  the  city  gates  against  them  ; 
Since  fate,  to  us  propitious,  had  already 
Sequester'd  them  from  Eome. 

People,  But  ye  meanwhile 

Will  be  to  us  our  consuls  and  our  fathers. 
Ye  to  us  wisdom,  we  our  arms  to  you. 
Our  swordtì,  our  hearts,  will  lend. . . 

Bru,  In  your  august 

And  sacred  presence,  on  each  lofty  cause. 
We  always  will  delilDerate  :  there  cannot 
From  the  collected  people's  majesty 
Be  any  thing  conceaFd.    But  it  is  just. 
That  the  patricians  and  the  senate  bear 
A  part  in  ev'ry  thing.     At  the  new  tidings 
They  are  not  all  assembled  here  :  enough 
f  Alas  !  too  much)  the  iron  rod  of  pow'r 
Has  smitten  them  with  terror  :  now  yourselves 
To  the  sublime  contention  of  great  deeds 
Shall  summon  them.     Here  then  we  will  unite, 
Patricians  and  plebeians  :  and  by  us 
Freedom  a  stable  basis  shall  receive. 

People,  From  this  day  forth  shall  we  begin  to  live. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

BRUTUS,   TITUS. 

Tit,  All  the  patricians  were  invited,  father. 
To  the  august  assembly,  as  thou  badest. 
The  fourth  hour  now  approaches  ;  thou  wilt  have 

VOL.  II.  '^ 
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The  whole  of  Home  subaervient  to  thy  nod. 
It  well-nigh  doth  >]fereaYe  me  of  my  reason 
To  Bee  thee  almost  lord  of  Eome , . . 

Bm.  Thon  see'st  me 

Lord  of  myself,  and  not  of  Eome,  0  Titus  : 
Nor  shall  ye  have  a  lord  in  any  shape 
111  Home  henceforward.     This  by  her  I  swear  : 
I,  who  till  now  was  a  vile  slaye.    0  sous, 
Ye  saw  me  snch,  while  with  the  tyrant's  children 
I  educated  you  for  servitude 
In  a  corrupted  court.     Alas  !  I  could  not 
Sow  in  your  hearts  the  seeds  of  liberty, 
A  trembling  and  degraded  father  :  hence 
Te  are  a  cause,  ye  the  most  special  cause, 
Why  I  should  glory  in  recovered  freedom. 
My  independent  vigorous  example 
Will  instigate  you  more  to  cxcoUence, 
Than  my  anterior  slavery  did  to  basenesa. 
Contented  for  my  country  shall  I  die 
That  day  when  I  in  Eomo  shall  leavo  my  sons 
Amongst  the  number  of  free  citizens, 

TiL  Father,  there  needed  to  thy  bfty  heart, 
Whose  lustre  always  broke  upon  thy  sons, 
A  field  no  less  magniiicent  for  action 
Than  that  which  fortune  opens  to  thee  now. 
Ah^  might  we  in  the  noble  enterprise 
Assist  thee  !     But  the  obstacles  are  many. 
And  they  are  terrible.     The  multitude 
Is  in  itself  inconstant  :  to  the  TiirquinB 
What  manifold  resources  yet  remain  ! , , , 

Bru,  Were  there  no  obstacles  existing  yet, 
The  enterprise  would  easy  be,  and  thence 
Unworthy  Brutns  :  but  if  Biiitus  fear'd  them. 
He  were  unworthy  to  accomplish  it. — ^ 
Join  to  thy  father  s  stem,  immutable, 
Lofty  resolve,  thy  youthful  vehemence  ; 
Thus,  son  at  once  of  Brutus  and  of  Eome, 
Shalt  thou  be,  Titus, — But  thy  brother  comes , . . 
Hear  we  what  news  he  brings. 
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Scene  II. 

TIBERIUS,   TITUS,   BRUTUS. 

m.  Beloved  father. 

Never  could  I  have  met  thee  in  the  forum 
More  opportunely.     Wild  with  joy  thou  see*st  me  : 
I  sought  for  thee. — From  too  much  haste  all-breathless 
Am  I  :  with  impulses  ne'er  felt  before, 
I  am  at  once  transported  and  oppressed. 
I  have  just  seen  the  execrable  Tarquins  ; 
And  trembled  not . . . 

Tit  What  happen'd  ? 

Bru.  Where?... 

Tib.  I  am 

By  my  own  eyes  persuaded  that  the  tyrant 
Is  of  all  men  the  least.     The  haughty  king. 
With  impious  Sextus,  scarce  had  heard  that  Eome 
Was  in  rebellion,  when  he  left  the  camp  ; 
And  with  a  chosen  escort  tow'rds  the  city 
Eush'd  at  full  speed  :  and  here  were  they  arrived 
At  the  Carmental  gate . . . 

Tit,  Precisely  there 

Where  thou  wert  sentinel. 

T^^.  0  happy  1 1 

I  first  against  the  tyrants,  I  the  first 
My  sword  unsheathed. — The  iron  gate  was  closed. 
And  guarded  :  to  defend  its  outer  side, 
I,  with  some  twenty  Eomans,  all  in  saddle, 
A  careful  watch  maintain'd  around.     Behold, 
With  cries,  with  bowlings,  and  with  menaces. 
The  troop,  twice  ours  in  number,  rush'd  against  us. 
To  hear,  to  see  them,  and  to  recognize  them, 
To  fall  upon  them  with  our  weapons,  seem'd 
The  work  of  but  an  instant.     In  ourselves 
There  was  a  strength  and  rage  unlike  to  theirs  ; 
Tyrants,  they  thought  that  they  were  meeting  slaves  : 
But  soon  they  leam*d  that  liberty  and  death. 
Like  twin-bom  instincts,  hover'd  round  our  swords. 
Already  ten  or  more  had  we  destroyed  ; 
The  residue,  the  tyrant  first  of  these. 
Betook  themselves  to  flight.    Upon  their  heels 
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Fiercelj  and  long  we  pressed  ;  but  presa'd  in  veIh  ^ 
Fear  gave  them  wings*     i  afterwai^  letnni'd 
To  mj  appointed  post  beside  the  gate; 
And,  warm  yet  "with  the  victory,  oome  swiftly 
To  thee  tu  teU  it 

Bni.  Trifling  though  it  be, 

Such  sample  of  our  proweis  should  be  deem'd 
An  omen  of  prosperity  to  Rome. 
Fain  wonld  I  in  that  fray  have  borne  a  part  ; 
For  nothing  so  intensely  do  I  ooVet, 
As  to  confront  them  in  the  strife  of  blood, 

0  !  wherefore  in  the  fomm  and  the  camp 
Cannot  I  tongue,  and  inteDect,  and  sword, 
All,  all  at  once  exert  ?    But,  with  such  sona^ 

1  can  with  ease  bo  many  things  at  once. 

Titt.  Still  have  I  more  to  tell  thee.    When  to  flight 
I  had  these  misca-eants  driv'n,  as  I  retum'd 
Towards  the  walla,  the  eonnd  of  hoofs  I  heard 
Behind,  advancing  on  onr  homeward  path  ; 
Backward  I  looked,  and  lo  I  there  came  towards  ns 
A  single  horseman  from  the  tyrant*s  train  ; 
Hk  right  hand  weaponless  he  raised  ;  no  sword 
Guiirded  his  tside  ;  an  olive-branch  he  held 
In  his  left  hand  ;  he  caird,  and  beckoned  to  me  : 
I  halted,  ho  advanced  ;  the  messenger 
Of  peace,  in  supplicating  tones  he  aak^d 
Admission  into  Bome.    To  offer  now 
Conditions  and  apologies,  he  comes 
To  Brutufl  and  the  senate  »  *  • 

Bru,  Say,  the  people  : 

For  Brntns  is  a  portion  of  the  people, 
Or  ho  is  nothing.    And  the  herald  waa  ?  ,  ,  . 

Tib.  Mamiliua  :  strict  injnnctiona  to  my  troops 
Without  the  gatea  I  gave  to  guard  him  well  ; 
I  came  to  know  what  must  he  done  with  him. 

J3m.  lie  cornea  at  the  right  time.    This  messenger 
Could  not  have  ehoaen,  to  present  himself, 
A  day  more  solemn  or  more  opportune. 
Go  ;  to  the  gate  return  thou^  seek  him,  with  thee 
Quickly  conduct  him  hither.    If  he  dare, 
Here  shall  he  speak  to  universal  Rome  : 
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And  here,  an  answer  not  of  Rome  unworthy 
He  will,  I  hope,  receive. 

Tib.  To  him  I  fly. 

Scene  III. 

BRUTUS,   TITUS. 

Bru.  Meanwhile  go  thou  to  meet  the  senators  ; 
See  in  the  forum  that  they  yield  to  them 
The  most  conspicuous  places.    Even  now 
The  concourse  of  the  multitude  increases  ; 
And  many  of  the  senators  I  see  ; 
Go  hence  ;  0  Titus,  go  without  delay. 

Scene  IV. 

BRUTUS,  PEOPLE,  SENATORS,  AND  PATRICIANS,  who  ploce  them- 
selves successively  in  the  Forum, 

Bru,  — 0  thou  supreme  discerner  of  those  thoughts 
Which  lurk  most  privily  in  human  breasts  ; 
Thou  who  dost  see  and  dost  inflame  my  heart  ; 
Rome's  great  protector,  everlasting  Jove  ; 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  language,  sense,  and  spirit 
To  the  great  cause  proportion'd  . .  .  Yes,  0  Jove, 
This  wilt  thou  do  ;  if  it  be  true  that  thou 
Hast  chosen  me  to  be  the  instrument 
Of  liberty,  thy  true  and  greatest  blessing. 

Scene  V. 
BRUTUS,  having  mounted  the  rostrum,  Valerius,  titus,  people, 

SENATORS,  PATRICIANS. 

Bru,  I  come,  0  fellow-citizens,  to  make 
To  you  a  strict  confession  of  my  deeds. 
With  one  consent  ye  have  appointed  me 
With  Collatinus  to  a  dignity 
Without  a  precedent  in  Rome  :  the  lictors. 
The  fasces,  anpl  the  axes  (hitherto 
Regal  insignia)  ye  have  now  been  pleased 
To  join  to  our  elective  annual  office. 
Yet  not  for  this  hath  the  malignant  taint 
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Of  mad  ambition  crept  into  my  heart  ; 
With  honors,  no,  (though  youn?  are  genuine  ones,) 
I'm  not  transported  ;  hut  with  liberty  ; 
With  We  for  Rome  ;  and  with  implacable^ 
Fierce,  and  eternal  hatred  for  the  Tarquina. 
These  are  my  sole  pretensions  ;  and  may  each 
Of  you  in  such  a  noble  strife  excel  me  ; 
I  bave  no  wish  beyond. 

Peoph.  Thy  dignified 

And  manly  looks,  0  Brutus,  thy  frank  speech, 
All,  all  announce  in  thee  to  us  the  father 
Of  Eome  and  of  the  Eomans, 

Bru.  0  my  eons, 

My  genuine  sons,  (since  with  the  name  of  father 
Y©  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me,)  I  hope 
Shortly  to  show  you,  by  no  doubtful  proofs, 
That  beyond  all,  beyond  myself,  I  love  you. — 
iiy  colleague,  arm'd,  has  from  the  city  gone, 
With  many  heroes,  to  tho  camp,  to  meet 
And  safely  to  collect  those  who  with  justice 
Have  left  the  standard  of  our  vile  oppressors. 
People,  patricians,  knight4?,  and  senators, 
I  all  of  you  assemble  in  the  forum  ; 
Since  the  great  cause  of  all  I  wish  to  treat 
Before  you  all  convened,     Now  e\^^ry  Komaii 
Is  so  essentially  a  part  of  Home, 
That  nothing  but  his  own  degeneracy 
Can  from  her  solemn  meetings  banish  him. — 
K^oble  patricians  ;  je,  the  scanty  remnant, 
Uninjiired  by  the  devastating  sword 
Of  the  despotic  king  ;  and  ye,  their  flower, 
0  senators  ;  ye  will  not  be  averse 
To  mingle  with  a  free  and  manly  people  ? 
Ah  f  no  :  ye  are  too  lofty.     AH  around, 
Far  as  I  cast  my  eyes,  I  see  all  Romans  ; 
And  there  are  none  of  them  unworthy  you^ 
Since  there  among  ns  are  no  longer  kings, — 
Ti^mbling  and  insecure,  kings  hitherto 
Our  lips  have  seaFd  :  nor  was  there  left  for  HB 
Any  alternative,  except  to  load 
Onrsùìym  with  infamy,  and  give  assent 
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To  their  iniquitous  flagitious  laws  ; 
Or,  if  our  courage  led  us  to  oppose 
Ourselves  to  them  in  vain,  to  be  the  first 
To  fall  the  luckless  victims  of  their  rage. 

Va.  Brutus,  thy  words  are  true. — I,  in  the  name 
Of  all  the  senators,  now  speak  to  Eome. — 
Too  true  indeed  are  they  !     ^Ve,  a  long  time 
On  Eome's  obscurest  citizens  reduced 
To  look  with  envy  ;  more  than  any  culprit 
Forced  to  despise  ourselves  ;  why  use  more  words  ? 
Besides  our  portion  in  the  common  load 
Of  execrable  servitude,  compelled 
In  the  dark  mysteries  of  tyranny 
To  take  a  part  ;  we,  yes,  we  sunk  ourselves 
Below  the  lowest  people  ;  and  we  were  so  : 
Nor  to  the  multitude  could  any  of  us 
Hope  to  seem  guiltless,  save  the  many  slain 
By  the  vile  royal  axe.    Nought  else  remains 
To  us  to-day,  then,  but  to  reunite 
Our  heartiest  efforts  with  the  noble  people  ; 
Nor  otherwise  to  covet  to  surpass  them, 
Except  in  hate  of  kings.     This  sacred  hate 
Will  be  the  base  of  Eome,  sublime,  eternal. 
We  then,  yes,  we,  by  the  infernal  gods. 
By  our  own  blood,  and  by  our  children's  blood. 
Swear  it  ferociously,  with  one  accord. 

People.  0  noble  !  0  magnanimous  !     0  ye 
Alone  now  worthy  to  surpass  us  !     We 

Gladly  accept  the  noble  strife  of  virtue. 

What  people  now  will  undertake  to  cope. 

Much  less  the  vanquished  execrable  kings, 

(Already  vanquish'd  by  their  turpitude,) 

With  us,  who  Bomans  are  and  citizens  ? 

Bru.  Immortal  contest  !  superhuman  words  !  .  . . 

I  die  contented  :  I,  for  once  at  least. 

Have  utter'd  accents  worthy  of  a  Eoman  ; 

And  have  indeed  with  these  my  ears  once  heard 

True  Roman  eloquence. — Since  Rome  so  fully 

Entrusts  herself  to  us  for  her  defence, 

Without  her  walls  I  instantly  depart  ; 

And  day  by  day  to  you  of  all  our  deeds 
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M  J  coUeague  or  myeelf  will  give  acxiouiit  ; 
Until,  our  arma  laid  down,  in  perfect  peace 
Ye  give  a  stable  government  to  Kome, 

People.  *Tia  needful  first  to  utterly  disoomfit, 
IDefeat,  and  elay  tlie  tjTants. 

Bru.  ly  in  this. 

And  nothing  else,  will  he  your  chief, — Be  pleased 
Briefly  to  hear  a  nieseenger  of  theira  : 
He,  in  their  name^  Bolicits  to  addre&s  yon. 
Would  yo  believe  it  ?     Tarquin,  and  with  him 
Tbe  villain  Sextus»  and  a  few  more,  dared 
Erewliile  to  make  inenreion  with  full  speed 
Almost  to  Rome  ;  and  thought  to  come  to  ns 
As  to  a  timid  flock  ;  va  in -glorious  fools  ] 
But  thoy  in  this  were  mnch  deceived  ;  my  sou 
TiheriuR  has  deprived  me  of  the  honor 
Of  firat  attacking  them.     The  miscreants  soon 
Betook  themselves  from  him  by  sudden  flight  : 
Descending  then  from  force  to  art,  they  dare 
To  send  to  yon,  as  an  ambassador, 
Mamilius.     What  may  be  the  terms  unworthy, 
Will  ye  be  pleased  to  hear  ? 

People.  There  are  between  us 

No  other  terms,  except  their  death  or  ours. 

Bni.  This  let  him  hear,  then,  and  report. 

People.  To  Ufl 

Let  tMs  base  herald  come,  hear  Home's  opini  obs, 
And  bear  them  back  to  him  who  sent  him  hither. 


SCENK  YL 

BRUTUS,  TITUS,  TCBERIUS,  ^ilAMILlUS,  VALERIUS,  PEOPLE, 
SEXATORS,  PATRIGLiKS. 

Bm.  Maraiiius,  come,  advance  :  examine  well 
By  whom  thou  art  surrounded.     In  the  court 
Of  Tarqnin  thou,  effeminately  nursed, 
Hast  never  yet  seen  Rome  :  this,  this  iè  she. 
Behold  her  undisgnised,  and  patiently 
Prepared  to  hear  thy  meeaage,     Now  proceed, 

Jlfa.  ...  0  Brutus,  with  no  Unimportant  words 
Was  I  commissioned  to  bespeak  thy  hearing  : 
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But,  in  this  vast  assembly,  ...  to  divulge  .  .  . 
Without  premeditation  . .  . 

Bru.  Audibly 

Address  thyself  to  all  ;  and  not  to  me. 
Sublime  announcer  of  the  will  of  kings. 
Divulge  it  to  the  senate,  to  the  people  : 
Brutus  will  also  hear  thee  witk  the  rest. 

People.  Speak,  speak  to  all  ;  and  thou  of  all  shalt  hear, 
In  a  few  words,  the  answer,  from  the  mouth 
Of  our  great  consul  Brutus.     See  in  him 
Our  true  interpreter,  the  only  one 
Worthy  to  be  the  organ  of  our  thoughts. 
Make  haste,  proceed  ;  and  brief  be  thy  harangue: 
Frank  and  explicit  shall  our  answer  be. 

Bru.  Heard'stthou? 

Ma.  I  tremble. — Tarquin,  king  .  .  . 

People.  Not  king 

Of  Eome, 

Ma.         — Of  Eome,  the  friend  and  father,  Tarquin  .  .  . 

People.  He  is  the  wicked  father  of  that  Sextus, 
And  not  of  us  .  .  . 

Bru.  Whate'er  his  words  may  be. 

May  ye  be  pleased  to  hear  him  in  complete 
Dignified  sHenoe. 

Ma.  — To  yourselves  erewhile 

Came  Tarquin,  at  the  earliest  news  that  Eome 
Eebell'd  ;  almost  defenceless  and  alone, 
Fully  relying  on  his  innocence. 
And  on  lus  people's  loyalty,  he  came  : 
But  armed  men  repell'd  him.     Hence  he  sent  me, 
A  messenger  of  peace  ;  and  by  my  means 
Enquires,  what  is  the  crime,  whence  in  your  sight 
So  guilty,  that  to-day  he's  doom'd  to  lose 
The  throne  of  Eome,  once  his  by  your  consent . . . 

People  0  rage  !     Incredible  audacity  ! 
Slain  is  Lucretia,  and  he  asks  the  crime  ?  . .  . 

Ma.  That  was  the  guilt  of  Sextus,  not  his  own  .  .  . 

Tib.  And  Sextus  also  at  his  father's  side 
Erewhile  repair'd  to  Eome  :  and  had  they  not 
Both  been  compell'd  to  save  their  lives  by  flight, 
Here  had  ye  seen  him  now. 
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People.  Ah,  why  did  ye 

Frustrate  their  wiuh  to  gain  accees  to  Eome  ? 
Already  had  we  torn  their  scattered  limbs 
In  thousand  thousand  pieces. 

Ma.  ' — It  is  true  J 

Sextns  was  also  with  his  father  there  : 
But  Tarquin,  more  a  monarch  than  a  father. 
Thither  enticed  his  son,  to  subject  him 
To  a  retri  but ury  punishment, 

Bru.  This  ie  an  impudent  unmatdy  lie  ; 
And  roba  me  utterly  of  self-control. 
If,  to  preserve  his  throne,  the  guilty  father 
Ofifer'd  to  sacrifice  his  guilty  son, 
Should  we  con  sent  to  it?    The  murder'd  woman 
Hath  brought,  'tis  trne»  our  enfF'rance  to  a  crisis  : 
But,  without  this,  is  not  the  haughty  father, 
The  mother,  and  the  whole  opprobrious  race 
Of  impuro  Sextus^  atain'd  with  thousand  crimes  ? 
Servius,  that  perfect  king,  and  Tullia's  father, 
Was  by  his  wicked  son-in-law  transfixed  ; 
Tullia,  detcstexl  monster,  mounts  the  thronej 
Trampling  beneath  her  horses'  feet  the  corpse 
Of  her  slam  father  :  afterwards  their  reign 
Bj  bloodshed  and  oppression  was  distinguished  ; 
The  senators  and  citizens  destroy' d  ; 
And  those  not  mnrder^d,  cruelly  despoird  ; 
Dragged  from  the  gen' roue  servitude  of  Mars^ 
(To  which  alone  are  Eoman  heroes  born,) 
"Vilely  to  hollow  and  to  pile  whole  quarries, 
Which  will  remain  eternal  monument 
Both  of  their  bondage  and  of  regal  pride  : 
And  all  their  manifold  iniquities  :  .  .  ♦ 
When,  when  should  I  conclude  my  narrative, 
If  one  by  one  I  should  enumerate 
The  Tarquins^  trespasses  ?    Lucretia's  death 
Was  last  of  these  ;  and  their  impiety, 
And  our  endurance,  terminate  with  this. 

People.  This  is  the  Is^t  ;  Eome  sivears  it  is  the  last , 

Ya,  This  we  all  swear  :  we  all  will  fall  down  dead. 
Ere  impious  Tarquin  shall  return  to  Rome. 

Bru.  — Mamilius,  what?  thou  art  confused  and  mute?| 
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'J'hou  mightest  clearly  have  foreseen  the  answer. 
Go,  then  ;  repeat  it  to  thy  lord,  since  thou 
Hadst  rather  be  a  slave,  than  be  a  man. 

Ma.  — I  might  urge  many  arguments  ;  . . .  but,  none  . . . 

People,  No  ;  'twixt  a  tyrant  king  and  suffering  people, 
There  are  no  arguments,  save  those  of  arms. 
Heard  he  indeed  our  arguments  and  prayers, 
"When  on  the  throne  he  sat,  puff*d  up  with  pride. 
And  steel'd  with  cruelty  ?    Did  he  not  then 
Laugh  at  our  tears,  and  scoff  at  our  complaints  ? 

Ma.  — Then,  may  another  king  with  milder  sway 
More  satisfy  your  hearts. — ^My  whole  discourse 
1  now  shall  terminate  in  one  request. — 
Tarquin  in  Bome  has  left  abundant  wealth  ; 
Indisputably  his  :  would  it  be  just 
That  ye,  besides  his  honor,  throne,  and  country, 
Should  rob  him  of  his  substance  ? 

People.  — Answer  this, 

Brutus,  for  us. 

Bru.  His  country  is  not  taken 

From  Tarquin  by  the  Bomans  :  kings  have  not 
A  country  ever  ;  nor  deserve  they  one  : 
They  never  were,  nor  are  of  Boman  blood. 
They  have  themselves  defrauded  of  their  honor 
For  a  long  time.    Henceforth,  by  our  decree, 
The  monarch  and  the  monarchy  from  Bome 
Are  banished  everlastingly  ;  the  throne 
Is,  by  the  flames,  consumed  to  ashes  vile  ; 
Nor  is  a  trace  remaining  of  it  now. 
'Tis  true,  in  part,  that,  when  they  came  to  Bome, 
Their  foreign  innovating  ancestors 
Infamous  treasures  brought,  which,  afterwards 
Insidiously  dispersed,  at  first  conduced 
To  vitiate  our  simple  ancient  customs  ; 
Their  wealth  was  afterwards  the  fruit  of  rapine, 
And  was  augmented  by  our  sweat  and  blood  : 
From  whence  the  Bomans  equitably  might 
Besume  it  for  themselves. — But  Bome  esteems 
The  Tarquins  only  worthy  to  enjoy  it  ; 
And  gives  it  all  to  them. 

People.  0  heart  sublime  ! 
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Romena  tutelary  genius  aurei j  now 

In  Brutns  speaka.     Be  Kis  decree  fulfiird  .  .  . 

Let  Tarquin  have  this  giiOty  wealth  ,  .  , 

Bm.  ,  With  gold 

May  vice  and  every  regal  filthiness 
Depart — Go  hence,  Mamilma  ;  and  collect 
Their  treasurae  with  all  possible  dispatch  i 
My  sona  shall  he  to  thee  in  this  thy  task. 
Both  guardians  and  assistants.     Go  ye  witìi  him. 

Scene  VII. 

BRUTUSj   PEOPLE,    VALERIUS,    SE^fATOBS,    PATRICIANS. 

Btu.  Methinks,  0  citizensj  *tis  now  high  time 
The  forum  to  abandon  ;  to  repair 
Arm'd  to  the  camp.    Let  ub,  let  ue  l>ehold 
If  Tarquin  dare  to  challenge  with  his  sword 
Another  answer  from  us. 

People.  Brutus,  see 

Thy  chosen  followers  are  all  accoutred, 

Bru.  Let  us  then  go  to  victory  or  death. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  I. 

TIBERIUS,   MAMILIUS. 

TU>^  Marnili ns,  come,  I  must  obey  my  father  : 
This  moment  hath  he  sent  to  me  a  message, 
Which  peremptorily  insists  on  this  : 
Thou  with  the  setting  sun  must  go  from  Home. 

Ma.  0  !  how  can  he  presume  to  abrogate 
That  which  himself  with  universal  Home 
Granted  to  me  this  morning  ?  ,  *  , 

Ttfe.  He  doth  only 

.  Forbid  thy  longer  tarrying  hero  :  ©re  long 
The  hoarded  wealth,  solicited  and  granted, 
Shall  foUow  thee  outside  the  gates,     Let*e  go  .  . 
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Ma,  Say,  in  what  maimer  am  I  authorized 
To  greet  unhappy  Aruns  in  thy  name  ? 

Tib.  Tell  him, .  ,  .  that  he  alone  deserveth  not 
To  be  a  son  of  Tarquin  ;  and  that  I, 
Still  mindful  of  our  friendship,  feel  no  small 
Compassion  for  his  fate.    For  him  I  can 
Do  nothing  ... 

Ma.  For  thyself,  thou  canst  do  much. 

Tib,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Ma.  That,  if  compassion  yet 

Find  an  admission  in  thy  youthful  breast. 
Thou  for  thyself,  and  for  thy  friends,  shouldst  feel  it. 

Tib.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Ma.  That  Aruns'  pity  soon 

May  profit  thee  far  more  than  thine  will  him. 
Dangers  and  obstacles  thou  seeest  not. 
Intoxicate  with  freedom  :  but  canst  thou 
Think  that  they  ever  can  be  permanent. 
These  innovating,  undigested  plans, 
This  mere  ideal  of  a  government  ? 

Tib.  I  easily  believe,  since  thou'rt  a  slave, 
That  freedom  seems  impossible  to  thee. 
But  the  unanimous  consent  of  Eome  ... 

Ma.  The  genuine  wishes  of  another  Eome 
Have  I  since  heard  :  thou  dost  excite  my  pity  ; 
Thou,  who  with  thy  infatuated  father 
Dost  rush  towards  the  fatal  precipice. — 
But,  I'itus  comes  to  join  us.     Ah  !  perchance. 
Thy  brother  may  himself  expose  to  thee. 
Better  than  I,  the  dubious  state  of  things. 

Scene  II. 
titus,  mamilius,  tiberius. 

Tit.  I  came  in  quest  of  thee  ;  fain  would  I  speak  .  .  . 

Tib.  I  cannot  hear  thee  now. 

Ma.  Immediately 

He  ought  to  drag  me  forth  from  Eome  :  to  this 
Your  father's  absolute  command  compels  him. — 
How  much  I  pity  you,  0  youths  !  .  .  . 

Tib.  Meanwhile 
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Let  US  depart.  ^I  presently  return 
To  listen  to  thee,  Titna» 

TÌL  And  this  man. 

What  would  he  say  ? 

Ma.  Let  us  depart  :  perchance 

I  may,  as  we  proceed,  eommnnicate 
That  which  thy  brother  now  would  tell  thee, 

TiL  Stop, 

To  learn  from  thee  *  . , 

Ma.  More  than  thon  know'atj  1*11  tell  thee^ 

It  all  depends  on  me  :  I  can,  I  only,  ~ 

Deliver  yon  from  mighty  perils  ,  .  . 

Tib.  Thon 

Artfully  speak^et  <  - . 

TiL  And  what  depends  on  thee  ? 

Ma.  Tiheiins,  Titue,  and  yonr  Brutne  too. 
And  Collatinns,  and  e'en  Home  herself. 

Ttb,  Vain-glorions  fool!  what  sayest  thou? 

TiL  1  know 

The  ^ilty  hope  .  .  • 

Ma.  Hop©?  it  is  certainty. 

Already  a  conspiracy  is  form'd 
In  favor  of  the  Tarquins,  and  compioto  : 
Nor  are  the'  Aqnilii  the  sole  confedVates, 
As  thon  dost  tlank,  O  Titns  i  with  these  are 
The  Martii,  Octayii,  and  others. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  patrician  rank  ; 
And  many  more,  consummately  esteemed 
Among  the  very  people  . . , 

Tib,  Heav'ne  I  what  hear  I  ?  -  ,  . 

Tit,  'TÌB  true,  too  true  in  part;  there  is  in  Rome 
A  spirit  of  sedition.    Numbers  met 
In  conference  with  the  Aqnilii  : 
As  friend  and  relative,  I  soujj^ht  their  dwelling, 
And  from  the  meeting  was  alone  excluded* 
A  strong  suspicion  thence  arose  in  me  .  .  , 

Ma,  1  was  conferring  with  the'  Aquilii, 
While  thou  wast  thus  excluded  :  finally, 
So  strong,  so  certain,  and  so  well  asenied 
la  the  conspiracy,  that  I  fear  not 
To  make  it  known  t^*  you. 
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Ttb,  Perfidious ... 

TU.  There 

Hast  thou  employ'd  thy  abject  arts  ,  . . 

Ma.  Hear,  hear, 

Ye  sons  of  Brutus,  that  which  I  would  say. 
Had  it  been  my  contrivance  thus  to  form 
So  quickly  such  a  formidable  plot, 
I  had  not  been  on  this  account  perfidious. 
For  the  most  just  and  elevated  cause 
Of  a  legitimate  king,  had  I  attempted 
To  turn  to  equity  and  penitence 
His  subjects,  to  their  several  duties  blind. 
Seduced  from  truth  ;  this  too  would  not  have  been 
Perfidious.     But,  I  neither  ought,  nor  will, 
Take  to  myself  the  honor  of  a  deed, 
Which  cost  me  neither  labor  nor  design. 
Scarce  was  the  popular  conventicle 
Dissolved,  ere  I  clandestinely  received 
An  invitation  to  the  secret  council. 
Here  with  amazement  was  I  overwhelmed. 
Such  and  so  many,  and  such  ardent  friends 
Of  the  expeird,  calumniated  Tarquins 
To  see  united  :  emulously  all 
They  promised  me  far  more  than  I  from  them 
Had  ventured  to  demand.     They  all  agreed 
For  Sextus  and  no  other,  to  demand 
The  punishment  he  merited.     And  Sextus 
Is  culpable  ;  and,  even  more  than  Eome, 
His  father  'gainst  him  is  incensed  ;  and  swears 
On  him  a  perfect  vengeance.     I  made  known 
To  them  this  resolution  of  the  king  : 
Then  all  with  one  voice  cried  :  "  We  will  lay  down 
Our  lives  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne." 
This  of  the  noblest  and  best  part  of  Eome, 
This  was  the  cry. — Now  ye  may  clearly  see, 
From  this  account,  that  artifice  is  not 
Embosom'd  in  me  :  I  reveal  the  whole, 
To  save  you  ;  and,  to  save  at  the  same  time,   * 
If  he  consent  to  it,  your  sire  himself. 

Tib,  — Since  thou  already  know'st  so  much,  I  deem 
That  it  were  best,  till  the  return  of  Brutus, 
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To  Tirge  tliy  atay  in  Eome.    I  now  perceive 
Why  Brutus  sent  m  expedi tioualy 
The  order  to  expel  thee  ;  but,  alas  ! 
It  came  to  me  too  late  .  ,  , 

TU,  Thou  thinkeflt  justly  : 

Meanwhile  do  thon  watch  over  him  with  care. 
The  safest  place  to  keep  him,  seems  to  me 
The  house  of  the  Vitellii,  our  ooiisius  : 
I  to  the  camp  will  fly,  to  expedite 
Mj  sirens  retium  &ooi  thence.. 

Ma.  ^  Since  I  esteemed 

Your  natures  courteous,  I  have  spoken  frankly  ; 
Will  it  now  please  you  to  betray  me  ?    Do  it  : 
Further,  if  it  please  Brutus  to  infringe 
The  sacred  rights  of  hospitality, 
Let  him,  in  ray  case,  do  it  :  but  already 
So  far  have  matters  gone,  that  benefit, 
In  consequence  of  aught  that  I  may  suffer. 
Cannot  accrue  to  Brutus,  or  yourselves. 
Already  far  beyond  what  ye  suspect 
Is  the  conspiracy  advanced,    E*en  now 
Your  father  and  his  colleague,  and  the  dregs 
Of  the  vHe  populace  alone  remain 
The  nerve  and  sinew  of  rebellion's  cause. 
Go  to  thy  father,  Titus,  if  thou  wilt  ; 
The  more  thou  doat  accelerato  his  coming, 
Bo  much  the  more  dost  thou  accelerato 
His  evil  fate, — And  thou,  deposit  me 
Quickly  with  the  Yitellih     Far  safer 
I  in  their  custody  shall  be,  than  thou* 

Tth.  What  vilo  suspicion  wouldst  thou  thus  ?  .  . 

Ma,  I  speali 

Not  from  suspicion,  but  from  certainty. 
For  even  the  Vitellii  themselves, 
The  four  true  brothers  of  your  mother,  they, 
As  much  hj  amity  to  Brutus  bound 
As  by  the  tics  of  bktod,  e'en  they  desire 
To  reinstate  Tarquinius  on  the  throne. 

Tit  0  Heavens  ! , . . 

Té.  This  is  a  lie  .  .  . 

Ma.  The  soroli^  in  whiol 
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Sign'd  by  themselves,  the  most  illustrious  names 

Of  the  conspirators  are  all  inscribed,  ¥ 

Will  this,  perchance,  convince  you  ? — Look  at  it  : 

Beneath  the  names  of  the  Aquilii, 

Bead  ye  their  four  names  written. 

Tib.  Dreadful  sight  ! 

Tit.  0    Heav'ns!     what    will    become,    then,    of   my 

father? .  .  . 
Tib.  O  day  of  sorrow  !  O  devoted  Eome  ! .  .  . 
Ma.  — ^Nor  fondly  dream  ye,  since  this  scroll  I  bear. 
That  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
On  my  departure  hangs.     Clandestinely 
Already  has  a  faithful  messenger 
Of  mine  from  Eome  departed  ;  and  to  Tarquin 
Already  is  the  project  fully  known. 
The'  Etrurians  to  his  standard  flock  in  numbers  ; 
The  powerful  king  of  Clusium  takes  his  part  ; 
Tarquinii  and  Veii,  all  Etruria, 
All  Kome,  except  the  consuls  and  yourselves. 
This  scroll  is  written  with  no  other  purpose, 
Than  to  obtain  the  clemency  of  Tarquin 
In  favor  of  the  names  therein  inscribed. 
Surrender  me,  and  with  myself  this  scroll. 
Into  your  father's  hands  :  and  ye  perchance 
May  for  awhile  cause  your  relations'  blood 
To  flow  in  rivers  ;  but,  or  soon  or  late. 
Your  father  ye  condemn  to  certain  death  : 
And  Tarquin  then  will  still  be  king  in  Eome. 

Tit.  Ah  !  I  too  clearly  did  anticipate 
What  now  I  hear.     I  said  it  to  my  father  .  .  . 
Tib.  Alas  !  we're  driven  to  a  fearful  strait. 
What  should  we  do  ?    Ah  !  speak  .  .  . 

Tit.  A  dreadful  danger 

Threatens  our  father  ... 

Tib.  And  still  greater  Eome  .  .  . 

Ma.  Wherefore  this  secret  conference  prolong  ? 
I  am  prepared  for  all,  whether  ye  choose 
To  drag  me  forth  from  Eome,  or,  bound  with  chains. 
To  keep  me  there  a  captive  :  but,  if  love. 
True  love  for  Eome,  your  father,  and  yourselves. 
Dwells  in  your  bosoms,  ye  at  once  will  save 

VOL.  u.  ^ 
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YoureelveB,  your  father,  and  your  nativo  Eome, 
All  tJiis  is  in  your  pow'r, 

TiL  How?... 

Tib.  What  dost  hope?. 

Ma.  Add  but  your  names  with  your  own  hands  to  thee 
And  all  will  then  be  &afe, 

Tib.  0  Heav'ns  !  shall  we 

Our  country  and  our  father  thus  betray  ?  ,  .  . 

Ma.  Your  honor  and  your  tutelary  gods» 
Your  country  and  your  father  ye  be  tray 'd, 
When  ye  presumed  against  your  lawful  king 
Eebelliously  to  rise.     Yet  had  your  fate 
Granted  a  happy  issue  to  your  scheme, 
Ye  had,  at  least,  some  recompense  obtained 
Por  this  your  treachery  :  but  since  ye  see 
That  prospect  vanished,  (I  again  repeat  it,) 
With  further  perseverance  ye  will  drag. 
And  vainly  drag,  to  dire  calamity 
Your  country,  and  your  father,  and  yourselves, 

TiL  But,  tell  me  ;  if  we  add  our  names  to  these, 
Where  will  it  lead  ?  to  what  are  pledged  the  others? 

Ma.  To  things  most  just.     First,  from  the  king's  ov 
hps 
To  hear  his  own  defonco  ;  to  make  yourselves, 
In  the  king's  presence,  judges  of  the  lato 
And  dreadful  crime  of  his  most  wicked  son  ; 
To  see  him  punished  :  and  to  reinstate, 
Beneath  a  less  harsh  rule,  in  peace  and  splendor 
Your  native  coiiiitry  ,  ,  ,  Ah  Ì  by  doing  this, 
Ye  both  will  hear  yourselves  beyond  all  others 
HaO'd  as  the  true  deliverers  of  tho  state  ; 
Provided  that  'twixt  Brutus  and  Tarquinius 
Ye  be  the  instruments  of  lasting  friends liip  ; 
The  only  means  of  placing  Eome  in  safety. 

Tit.  Assuredly  we  might  do  this  <  .  . 

Tib.  Eefleot  .  .  , 

Who  knows?  .  .  .  P'rhaps  other  means  .  .  . 

TiL  What  other  means 

Remain  now  for  us  ?     The  conspiracy 
Too  povv'rful  is  i  ,  , 

Tih.  I'm  younger  than  thyself  ^ 
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In  80  important  a  concern  I  will  not, 
Nor  can  X  part  myself  from  thee  :  too  much 
Fve  always  loved  thee  :  but  I  feel  at  heart 
A  dreadful  presage  .  . . 

*  TU.  Yet,  the  night  approaches, 

And  neither  GoUatinus  nor  my  father 
Do  I  behold  with  their  arm'd  men  return 
To  Borne  :  his  messenger  already  is 
To  Tarquin  gone  :  we  are  on  all  sides  pressed  : 
At  least  it  now  behoves  us  for  the  present 
To  pacify  the  king  .  . . 

Ma.  'Tis  late  ;  resolve  : 

'Tis  vain  this  whispering  apart  from  me. 
Whether  for  my  advantage  ye  decide 
To  operate,  or  (with  more  truth)  for  yours. 
The  swiftest  now  will  be  the  best  decision. 
Besolve  ;  behold  the  scroll.    Kich  with  such  names, 
Ye'll  make  me  speedily  depart  from  Kome, 
That  peace  to  Kome  may  speedily  return. 

Tit.  Heav'n  I  attest  :  it  readeth  my  pure  heart  ; 
It  knows  that  nothing. but  the  good  of  others 
To  this  compels  me. 

Tib.  Heav'ns  !  what  art  thou  doing  ?  .  .  . 

Tit.  Behold  my  name. 

Tib.  —So  be  it,  if  thou  wilt.— 

Behold  my  name,  too,  0  Mamilius,  sign'd. 

Ma.  I  go  contented. 

Tit.  Do  thou  then  conduct  him  ; 

While  I .  .  . 

Scene  III. 
LiCTORS,  COLLATINUS,  With  a  number  of  Soldiers  ;  titus, 

MAMILIUS,  TIBERIUS. 

Col.  What  do  I  see  ?    Mamilius  yet 

In  Kome  ? 

Tib.       OHeaVns!... 

Tit.  0  inauspicious  meeting  ! 

Col.  And  ye,  have  ye  thus  kept  the  absolute 
And  peremptory  order  of  your  father  ? — 
But  wherefore  are  ye  agitated  thus  ? 
Wherefore  thus  mute?— Ah,  Heav'n  be  praised!  perchance 
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I  yet  arrive  in  time.^Advanoe,  ye  lictors  ; 
Be  TituB  and  Tiberius  metantly 
111  fetters  bound , . . 

TiL  Ahi  Learns* •• 

CoL  Rome,  ere  long. 

Shall  bear  yon,  and  the  consul  Brutus.     Drag 
To  their  paternal  dwelling  the  two  brothers  ; 
And  watch  them  there, 

Tib.  Ah,  Titus  1 

Scene  IY, 
{x5llatikus,  mamiuus,  soldiers, 

CoL  (  To  the  Soldierg,}  And  do  ye 

Escort  Mamiliua  through  the  gates*  *  * 

Ma,  I  came 

Under  the  public  faith  .  .  . 

CoL  Inviolate, 

Under  the  public  faith,  by  thee  deserved  not, 
Thou  shalt  depart  from  hence. — Thou  heareat,  Quintus, 

ScEifE  V. 

COLLATINtJa. 

Cd.  When    will   these    dread    misfortunes    cease,    0 
Heav'nB?* . , — 
But  I*m  compell'd  meanwhile,  till  Brutus  comes, 
To  watch  o*er  all  things  with  an  iron  heart. 


ACT  IV. 

Scelte  I, 

LICTOHS,   BEUTUS,   SOLDIEBS. 

Bni.  Heroic  Komans,  we  have  combated 
Enough  to-day  for  Kome.     Let  ev*ry  man. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  half-spent  night, 
To  his  own  family  repair  in  peace. 
And  if  the  foe  once  more  should  have  the  daring 
To  turn  their  faces  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
We  to  disperBQ  thorn  will  again  umtes* 


THE  FIRST  BfìUTUa, 

Scene  II, 

GOLLATINUS,   BRUTUS,   LlCTOllS,   fiOLDlEBS, 

CoL  0  Brutiia,  opportunely  thou  retumest. 
Already,  anxious  at  thy  non-appearance, 
I  quitted  Rome  that  I  might  meet  thee  sooner. 

Bru.  Late  I  rotum,  but  full  of  hope  and  joy, 
I  found  it  difficult  within  the  walls 
My  heroes  to  collect  j  they  closely  press'd 
A  royal  company  in  fierce  attack. 
Which,  at  first  sight,  made  some  display  of  ralor. 
They  came  from  Ardea  on  the  track  of  Tarquin, 
Nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  been  repulsed  : 
P'rhaps  in  his  flight  he  took  some  other  road< 
Into  our  hands  they  fell  ;  they  were  already 
Broken  and  scattered  all,  and  many  slain. 
And  the  rest  routed,  ere  the  s^iu  declined. 
I  scarcely  afterwards  restrained  my  men 
Further,  when  night  fell,  from  pursuing  them. 

CoL  I  also  in  my  sally  from  the  walls 
Met  with  no  moan  success.     I  first,  thou  knowest, 
Descended  to  the  plain  the  other  way  : 
Troop  after  troop,  it  was  my  fate  to  meet 
Our  home-returning  and  disbanded  army> 
Almost  to  the  last  man  ;  they  had  in  Ardea 
Seceded  from  the  standard  of  the  tyrant. 
O  what  exulting  and  unbounded  cries 
Of  purest  transport  did  the  citizens 
And  soldiers  raise  to  Heav'n,  when  thus  they  met  ! ,  • , 
Guided  by  me,  inside  the  walls  of  Rome 
Are  they  assembled  now  ;  and  there  they  watch 
In  her  defence  with  eager  emulation. 

Bru^  Treacherous  Mamilius  doubtless  was  expell'd, 
As  I  my  sons  commanded.     Let  us  all 
Then  go  to  brief  repose  ;  we  have,  methinks, 
Well  purchased  the  indulgence.     In  the  fomm 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  us  j  for  we  ought 
There,  with  the  people,  to  confer  at  length 
On  things  of  loftiest  consequence. 

Col.  ^OBrutusL*, 

Yet  stay  a  Httle  while.— Command  thy  troops, 
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Yet  keeping  under  arms,  to  draw  aside  : 
I  ought  to  8|3eak  with  thee  in  private  here. 

Bru.  And  what  ?, . , 

Col  The  interests  of  Home  demand  if 

I  pray  thee  grant  me  thie .  • . 

Br-u.  In  double  troop, 

Wait  for  me  at  the  eutrance  of  the  forum, 
Ye  soldiers.— Lictors,  draw  aside  a  little, 

€oL  — Ah,  BrutUB  !  .  •  *  Thou  wilt  vainly,  vainly  seelfT 
Amid  thy  Lares,  in  this  dreadful  night» 
Even  a  transient  rest» 

Bru.  What  wonldet  thou  tell  me?  .  , 

0  Heav*H6  !     why    art    thou     troublod,    anxious, 

trembling  ?  .  , , 

Col.  Trembling,  yes,  I  for  Brutus  am  ;  for  Home  ; 
For  all  of  ua, — This  morning  thou,  0  Brutus,  _ 

Didst,  with  a  kindly  hand,  to  my  profound 
And  recent  woimd  at  least  the  comfort  give 
Of  vengeance  and  of  hope  :  and  I,  aìas  Ì 
Am  forced  to  give  thee,  as  a  reoompenae, 
A  wound  more  fatjil  in  thy  heart,  0  Heav'na  !  ,  - 
Why  have  I  lived  till  now?»  *  »  0  desolata, 
Distracted  father  !     Thou  art  now  eompoll'd, 
From  a  bereaved  and  miserable  husband 
Tidings  to  hear,  which  in  thy  heart  will  fix 
A  mortal  wound  !  . . ,  And  yet,  I  cannot  hide  them  it 
Kor  am  I  able  to  delay  the  news. 

Bfit.  Alas  !  . , .  I  shudder  at  thy  words  ,  ,  ,  But  yet 
Worse  than  the  evil  is  its  expectation. 
Speak.     I  who  hitherto  in  servitude 
Have  dragged  a  painful  life^  have  long  been  used 
To  tremble  always  for  my  dearest  treasures. 
Private  calamities,  whatever  they  be. 
So  that  the  liberties  of  Borne  be  safe^ 

1  can  endure  to  hear  ;  speak. 

Col  On  thyself, 

(But  too  emphatit^lly  I)  on  thyself 
The  liberties  of  Rome  are  now  dependent  ; 
But  at  a  price  so  vast,  that  I  almost .  * , 
0  dreadful  day  Ì  .  .  .1  was  the  first  who  gave 
Occasioii  for  the  lofty  enterpriscj 
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By  a  hard  sacrifice  ;  but  to  conclude  it . . . 

O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  'tis  indispensable  that  Brutus 

Prepare  to  render  to  assembled  Kome 

A  cruel,  fierce,  unparalleFd  example 

Of  desp'rate  fortitude. — Amid  thy  Lares, 

( Wouldst  thoji  believe  it  ?)  thou  liv'st  not  in  safety. 

A  potent,  numerous,  fierce  conspiracy 

In  Bome  now  rages. 

Bru,  I  suspected  it. 

In  hearing  of  the  strenuous  cabals 
Of  that  vile  wretch  Mamilius  ;  and  in  haste 
I  expedited  to  Tiberius  hence 
Orders  express,  before  the  hour  of  three. 
To  make  him  quit  the  city. 

Col.  When  the  sun 

Down  to  the  western  hills  had  well-nigh  sunk, 
I  found  Mamilius  still  had  lingered  here 
With  both  thy  sons. — It  grieves  me  to  repeat  it  ; 
But  'tis  too  true  ;  and  thou  wert  ill  obey'd. 

Bru.  O  what  a  conflict  dost  thou  raise  in  me 
Of  fear  and  indignation  ! . . . 

Col.  Wretched  Brutus  ! . . . 

What  wilt  thou  feel  when  the  conspiracy 
To  thee  I  publish  ?  .  . .  and  when  thou  shalt  hear 
The  names  of  the  conspirators  ?  .  .  .  Then,  first. 
Among  a  number  of  thy  nearest  friends 
And  relatives,  first  the  Vitellii 
Are  part  and  parcel  of  the  treachery  .  .  . 
Bru.  Alas  !  the  brothers  of  my  wife  ?. . . 
Col.  Who  knows. 

If  also  she  be  not  seduced  by  them  ? 
And,  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  thy  sons  •  .  .  themselves  ?  . .  . 

Bru.  What  do  I 

hear?. .. 
O  Heav'ns  !  my  blood  in  ev'ry  vein  doth  freeze  !  .  .  . 
My  sons,  conspirators  ?  ...  It  cannot  be  !..  . 

Col.  0  Brutus  !  .  .  .  were  it  otherwise  ! — And  I, 
At  first,  would  not  believe  it  :  afterwards 
My  eyes  compell'd  me  to  implicit  faith. — 
This  is  a  paper  fatal  to  our  peace  : 
Bead  it. 

Bru.    . .  .  My  trembling  heart  is  chUTd  with.  feat. 
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What  do  I  héTé  lìehold  ?    Name  after  name. 

In  thoix  own  hand  :  first  the  Aquilu, 

Then  the  Vitelli!  ;  and  Martii  ; 

And  others  after  others  ;  ,  .  .  and,  at  last,  ,  ,  . 

Titna  !  Tiberius  !  ,  .  »  Ah  !  this  is  enoiigh  .  .  , 

No  more  ;  .  ,  •  IVe  seen  too  much,— Unhappj  Bnitns  Ì 

Thou  art  no  more  a  father  .  .  *  — But,  thon'rt  yet 

Consul^  no  lesa  than  citizen,  of  Eomo. — 

LiotoriBi  ho  !  Titns,  and  Tiberius,  quick. 

Let  them  be  brought  before  me. 

Col  Ah!  OBrutug, 

It  had  been  better  hadst  thou  suffered  me 
To  die  alone  ,  »  * 

Bru.  How  fell  into  thy  hands 

This  dreadful  paper  ? 

CqL  I  myself  beheld  it. 

Though  swiftly  he  coneeal'd  it,  in  the  hands 
Of  infamous  Mamilius  I  beheld  it  : 
Thence  I,  in  his  esipulsion  from  the  city, 
Constrained  him  to  surrender  it,     Meanwhiloj 
In  thy  own  dwelling,  to  a  faithful  guard. 
Thy  sons  had  I  committed  ;  in  an  instant 
^Gainst  ovVy  accident  had  I  provided  : 
And  now,  I  hope  that  all  these  machinations 
Will  be  completely  baffled.     Happily, 
I  was  informed  of  them  in  time  ;  and  Jove» 
In  his  compassion,  certainly  ordain*d 
That  etich  a  fearful  mystery  to  mo, 
Me,  not  a  father,  should  be  first  divulged* 
1  tell  this  to  thee,  trembling  and  with  tears  : 
But  yet  'tis  fit  that  I  reveal  it  to  thee, 
Ere  to  thy  dwelling  thou  .  ,  , 

Bru.  No  other  dwelling 

Except  the  forum  and  the  tomb,  remains 
For  wretched  Bmtus. — ^'Tis  my  duty  now 
To  give,  ore  death  to  Bmtus,  life  to  Home, 

Col.  My  heart  thou  rendest.     Thy  excessive  grief 
Makes  me  almost  insensible  to  mino  .  *  . 
But,  who  can  tell  ?  .  ,  .  perchance  thy  sons,  e'en  yet, 
May  vindicate  themselves  .  ,  ,  Hear  them  thyself  »  »  * 
I  have  not  yot  of  this  couspxraoy 
S^poken  to  any  one,  except  thyaeilt  v 
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I  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  meaBioxes, 
That  no  man,  during  this  approaching  night, 
Shall  even  qnit  his  dwelling  :  all  the  people 
I  haYO  hy  day-hroak  summoned  to  the  fornm  ,  .  . 

Bru.  And  all  the  people,  by  to-morrow's  dawn. 
The  real  truth,  whatever  that  truth  may  be. 
Shall  from  my  lips  receive. 

CoL  I  hear,  methinke, 

The  steps  of  the  unhappy  youths  ,  .  . 

Bru,  My  sons  !  -  -  * 

Such  I  this  morning  deem'd  thom  ;  foes  to  me 
Have  they  become,  and  traitors  to  their  country  ?  . 
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ScfEKE  m. 

TITOS,  TiBEEitTs,  among  LictOTBl  beutob,  collatincs. 
Bni.  Let  ev'ry  man  retire  :  do  ye  alone 


Advance* 

Tit.         Ah,  father  I.,. 

Btu.  I  of  Rome  am  consul, — 

I  ask  of  you  if  ye  are  dtkens 
Of  Eome- 

Ti&.        We  are  ;  and  sons  of  Bruta  &  yet ,  .  , 

Tit  And  we  will  prove  it,  if  the  oonaul  deign 
To  hear  ua* 

€oL  At  their  gesture,  at  their  words,  : 

I  feel  my  heart  transpierced. 

Brit.  — This  is  a  soroU, 

^liich  the  |>erfidious  wretch  Mamihus  bore 
To  the  proscribed  Tarquinii*     Upon  it, 
Witli  many  other  names,  are  yours  inscribed. 
Ye  to  your  country,  then,  are  traitors,  now 
No  more  the  sons  of  Brutus  ;  but  the  sons 
Of  infamous  expatriated  tyrants, 

TiL  'Tis  true  (too  true  !)  that  I  firat  added  there 
*Neath  many  other  noble  names,  my  name  ; 
And  his,  my  brother  afterwardB  inscribed. 
By  my  example  urged.     He  is  not  guilty  : 
Be  it  whatever  it  may,  the  penalty 
To  me  alone  is  due.    He  evermore 
Dissuaded  me  .  .  . 
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[act  IV. 


Tih.  Yet  I,  perplexed,  eonfoniided, 

Knew  not  what  other  counsel  to  propose  ; 
And  it  seera'ii  indispensahle  to  ns 
To  aaye,  at  all  events,  our  sire  betrayed. 
Mamiliiis  had  &o  artfully  entwined 
Falsehood  and  truth,  tliat  we,  caught  by  his  arts, 
Deeming  our  father  by  all  men  abandon'd, 
Were  inadvertently  ouraelves  constrained 
Thus  to  betray  him,  by  our  too  great  love. 
Ah  !  if  weVe  criminal,  alike  have  we 
Incuir'd  the  punishment  annexed  to  guilt  : 
But  the  sole  punishment  wo  appxehend. 
The  sole  insufferable  puniBhment, 
(Paternal  hatred,)  we  caU  Heav'n  to  witness, 
And  swear,  that  neither  of  us  merit  this. 

Bru.  0  infamy  1  and  have  ye  promiaed  then 
To  reinstate  J  with  these  csonfed'rate  traitons, 
The  banish'd  tyrant  ? 

TU,  I,  by  signing,  hoped 

To  render  Tar<iuin  merciful  to  thee  ,  ,  * 

Bru.  To  Brutus?    Tarquin  merciful  to  Bmtns?— 
And  even  were  it  thus  ;  perfidious  one, 
Shouldst  thon  betray  thy  country  e'en  for  me? 
Did  ye  not  both  erewhile,  both  swear  with  me, 
Rather  to  die  than  ever  to  submit. 
Let  him  be  who  he  may,  to  any  king  ? 
TiL  This  I  deny  not,  no  ,  , , 
Bru.  Then  ye  are  both 

Perjured  and  traitors  .  .  ,  In  thia  paper  ye 
Have    sign'd   at    once    your    own   death  ;  *  .  .  aiid 
father's  !  , .  . 
Tib.  Thou  weepest,  father  ?  ...  If  paternal  tears, 
Moist'ning  the  eyelids  of  the  Judge  severe. 
Attest  at  least  that  altogether  we 
Are  not  unworthy  of  thy  tenderness. 
We  die  exulting  for  the  sake  of  Rome, 

TiL  But,  though  mistaken,  Titus  neither  was 
Or  vile  or  criminal .  . . 

Bru.  O  sons  !  0  eons  !  .  .  . 

— ^Why  do  I  call  you  sons  ?  ye  are  my  firstj 
Ye  are  my  Bole  dishonor.     At  the  cost 
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Both  of  his  glory  and  his  liberty, 

Ye,  ye  would  pnrphase  for  your  wretched  father 

A  despicable  life  ?  ye  would  reduce  me 

To  pine  with  you  in  double  slavery, 

Then  when  'twas  in  your  pow'r  to  go  with  me. 

Free  and  unshackled,  to  a  noble  death  ? 

And,  to  achieve  an  enterprise  so  base. 

Ye  became  traitors  to  your  rising  country  ? 

To  honor  deaf  ?  and  perjured  to  the  gods  ? — 

And  let  me  grant  that  1  had  been  to-day 

Deserted  and  betray'd  by  ev'ry  Koman  ; 

That,  following  your  example,  I  had  stoop'd 

The  pity  of  the  tyrant  to  implore  ; 

Ah,  fools  !  yet  more,  far  more  than  guilty,  fools  ! 

Thought  ye,  that  in  the  heart  of  an  expell'd 

Vile  tyrant,  aught  could  possibly  take  root. 

Save  a  fierce  thirst  for  vengeance  and  for  blood  ? 

To  an  opprobrious,  ling'ring,  certain  death. 

Did  ye,  to  save  him,  now  reserve  your  father. 

Tit.  Fear,  I  confess,  in  reading  in  that  scroll 
So  many,  and  so  many  potent  names. 
My  breast  invaded,  and  made  me  esteem 
The  lofty  enterprise  impossible. 
Already  (as  thou  know'st),  although  my  heart 
Wish'd  its  success,  I  thought  it  difficult. 
And  in  itself  both  perilous  and  doubtful. 
Hence,  when  I  saw  the  aspect  of  events 
In  such  a  short  space  absolutely  change  ; 
Saw  to  the  king  the  citizens  return. 
And  those  the  most  illustrious,  in  a  crowd  ; 
I  fear'd  for  Eome,  where  much  blood,  and  in  vain, 
And  first  of  all  thy  blood,  was  doom*d  to  run. 
A  hope  sprung  in  my  heart,  that,  if  our  names 
Were  added  to  the  names  already  written. 
Thus,  by  our  means,  our  father  might  at  least 
Be  rescued  from  the  vengeance  of  the  king  : 
And  this  to  us  Mamilius  craftily 
Promised  in  many  words. 

Bru.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

What  hast  thou  done?    0  Heav'ns  ! — Ah,  at  that  time 
Thou  wert  a  citizen  of  Eome  no  longer  ; 
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Since  tbou  for  me  betrajedst  Home  •  ,  .  Kor  then 
Wert  thou  a  eon  of  Brutus,  since  his  honor 
Thou  «oldest  at  the  price  of  servitude* 

Tib.  Ah  !  father,  do  not  wreak  on  him  alone 
Thy  just  disdaiii  ;  I  equally  deeerre  it. 
I  also  fear'd  for  thee,  I  must  confesa  it  ; 
We  loved  our  father  better  than  our  country  : 
Yee,  father,  this  alone  was  our  offence, 

CoL  Ah,  wTotcbed  youths  ! .  .  ,  0  wretched  father  ! 

Bru,  Yea, 

Ye  were  indeed  more  than  the  sons  of  Rome, 
The  sons  of  Brutus  f    Brought  up  as  ye  were 
In  abject  slaVry,  I  indeed,  constrained 
By  the  complexion  of  the  times  to  cheat  you. 
With  lofty  and  invigorating  thoughts 
I  could  not  nourish  you,  as  it  behoved 
A  citizen  and  parent  » , .  0  my  sons, 
I  for  your  error  seek  no  other  cause, 
BIyself,  myself  alone  I  blame  for  this. 
My  silence  and  my  former  servitude  ; 
And,  though  assumed,  my  very  fear  itseK, 
Which  taught  you  also  to  be  apprehensive. 
Ah  !  pity  in  my  bosom  is  not  mute  ;  * . , 
But,  in  a  more  authoritative  voice, 
Tremendous  justice  to  my  conscience  cries  ; 
And  Rome  now  rightfully  lays  claim  to  it. — 
My  sona,  beloved  sons,  I  am,  alas  1 
More  wretched  far  than  ye-  * ,  Ah  why,  0  Heav'ns  I 
Since  in  your  free  arbitrament  it  lay 
Eomc  to  betray,  or  doom  your  sire  to  death  ; 
Wherefore  did  ye  forget,  that  to  avert 
From  Brutus  infamy  (bis  sole  true  death) 
A  sword  was  all  sufficient  ?     And  he  had  one  ; 
This  his  sons  knew  :  and  how,  when  they  knew  this^ 
Could  they  one  moment  tremble  for  their  father  ? 

Coh  Ah  !  for  awhile,  0  Brutus,  somewhat  calm 
Thy  grief  and  indignation  ;  yetj  who  knows?, . . 
To  save  them  perhaps.  • . 

Tit  Ah  I  ye  would  wish  in  vain 

To  save  me  now  :  I  could  no  longer  live  ; 
Tre  lost  my  sire's  esteem^  perchance  his  love. . . 
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ì  'ids  not  possible  for  me  to  live. 
But  let  my  sad  example  now  excuse 
My  guiltle&a  younger  brother  ;  save  him,  father. . . 

Tib.  Immense,  0  father,  is  onr  guilt  ;  but  we 
Alike  are  guilty  ;  and  thou  art  not  just. 
If  thou  on  UB  an  equal  punishment 
loflictest  not.     PerchauGO  expressly  now 
The  heavenly  gemus  tutelar  of  Home 
Decrees  to  liberty  a  lasting  basis 
In  our  severe  example. 

Bni,  O  my  sons  f  ,  ,  * 

Ah  !  let  this  now  suffice  *  .  .  Your  excellent, 
Sublime,  immortalizing  ponitonce 
Tears  as  by  piecemeal  my  distracted  heart .  .  * 
Alas  I  e'en  yet  I  am,  e*en  yet  a  father, 
More  than  a  consul  *  .  .  Through  my  ev'ry  vein 
I  feel  a  horrid  chillnesa  croop  ,  ..  <  Ah  J  all, 
Yes,  all  my  blood  will,  for  my  country's  sake. 
Ere  long  be  shed  .  .  »  To  re-establish  Home, 
The  last  blood  indispensable  is  mine  : 
Provided  that  mj  country  I  enfi-anohise, 
I  swear,  0  sons,  that  I  will  not  one  day 
Survive  your  loss, — Let  me,  for  the  last  time, 
Beloved  children,  clasp  you  to  my  breast  ;  .  *  , 
Still  can  I  do  it  .  ♦  ,  Teai-s,  alas  !  forbid  .  .  . 
My  further  utt*ranoe  ,  .  .  Fare  ye  well,  .  .  .  my  sons* 
Consul  of  Rome,  I  give  thee  back  the  scroll. 
A  sacred  duty  wills  that  on  the  morrow 
Thou  shalt  present  it  to  assembled  Eome, 
Meanwhile  the  guilty  to  thy  custody 
Eemain  committed,     I  will  also  come. 
At  early  da%vn,  to  meet  thee  in  the  forum, — 
I  cannot  longer  now  endure  the  presence 
Of  such  an  agonidng  spectacle* 


I 


Scene  IV. 

COLLATISUS,   TITUS,   TIBERIUS,    LICTORS, 

CoL  Fatal  necessity. 

Tit  Unhappy  father  !  - , , 

Tib,  Provided  Eome  be  saved  !  .  .  . 

ad.  All  foUow  me. 
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ACT  Y. 

SCEHE  L 
PEOPLE,  VALERIUS»  SENATORS,  PATTICI  AN3,  all  seated. 

coLLATi^us  and  brutus  in  ike  rostrum, 

CoL  Komans,  to  you  the  btid  of  yesterday 
Triumphantly  and  joyfully  arose  ; 
When,  at  this  hour  exactly,  from  yourselves 
The  earliest  cries  of  Uberty  resound  od 
Tlirongh  the  wide  air  :  I,  in  my  grief  aljsorb'd, 
Meanwhile  stood  mute.     But  on  this  dreadful  day 
A  part  quite  dififerent,  alas  I   on  mo 
Fate  has  devolved,  since,  with  the  noble  Bnitus^ 
Ye  have  been  pleased  to  choose  me  for  your  consul. — 
All  swore,  (I  hope  ye  recollect  it  well,) 
All  of  you,  in  the  forum,  yesterday, 
Swore  to  the  gods,  that,  sooner  than  return 
To  the  Tile  yoke  of  monarcha,  ye  would  die» 
And  not  alone  the  execrable  Tarquins, 
But  ev*ry  man  that  dared  to  make  himself 
Superior  to  the  laws,  by  this  your  oath 
Expressly  was  proscribed. — Would  ye  believe  it  ? 
I,  in  your  presence,  must  unhappily^ 
'Mong  the  most  potent  noblo  citizens, 
Many  impeach,  as  infamous  and  perjured, 
Who  have,   'gainst   Eome  and   *gainat  themselves,    {tc 

much  so  !) 
Been  plotting  for  the  king. 

Peopk.  What?    For  the  king? 

Who  are  they  ?  Who  are  the  flagitious  traitors, 
Unworthy  to  he  Eomans  ?  Quickly  name  them  ; 
We  will  that  all  be  slain  ,  .  * 

Col  Ah  !..  .  who  can  tell. 

Perhaps,  * ,  *  when  ye  hear  the  names  ?  , . .  "WTien  I  attemi: 
To  utter  them,  I  tremble  ...  And  far  more 
Shall  I  implore  from  you  your  clemency 
Than  your  stera  justice.     Almost  all  of  these 
Are  youths  :  they  have  not,  from  their  unripe  age. 
Yet  felt  the  ills,  so  countless  and  so  bitter. 
Of  civil  servitude  ;  the  g:reatet  part, 
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Effeminate  through  indolence,  brought  up 
In  a  corrupted  court's  pestif 'rous  shade, 
Have  only  tasted  tyranny's  sweet  bait, 
And  nothing  know  of  its  atrocious  poison. 

People.  Whoever  they  may  be,    they're  traitors,  per- 
jured ; 
Compassion  they  deserve  not  ;  let  them  perish  : 
As  the  corrupt  and  putrifying  members 
Of  a  neW  city,  liberty  decrees 

That  they  be  first  lopp'd  off. — Their  names.    Let's  hear 
them . . . 

Va,  And  we,  although  too  thoroughly  convinced 
That  this  disgrace  (their  permanent  dishonor) 
To  the  patrician  tribe  belongs,  yet  now 
We  with  the  people  emulously  seek 
To  know  the  culprits'  names. — 0  noble  people, 
For  high  achievements  bom  !    0  happy  ye  ! 
Ye  only  did  sustain  the  tyrant's  yoke  ; 
But  to  the  coveted  impediment 
Of  fetters  well  deserved,  in  us  were  join'd. 
Debased  patricians,  their  disgrace  and  shame. 
We,  nearer  to  the  tyrant  ;  more  enslaved. 
And  less  regretting  slavery,  than  you  ; 
We  thence  assuredly  more  worthy  of  it  ; 
I  feel  the  presage  ;  yes,  we,  we  have  been 
The  first  in  perjury. — 0  Collatinus, 
Both  in  the  name  of  senate  and  patricians, 
I  ask  it  of  thee  ;  whosoe'er  they  be. 
Divulge  the  criminals.     Eome  should  to-day 
By  noble  proofs  recall  what  fierce  and  burning 
Longing  for  honor  now  pervades  us  all. 

People.  0  worthy  ye  of  better  fate  ! . . .  May  Heav'n 
Grant,  that  the  few  to  servitude  seduced. 
Neither  plebeian  nor  patrician  names 
Henceforward  bear  !    The  trait'rous  and  the  perjured 
Cease  to  be  Eomans. 

Col.  Many  are  the  guilty  : 

But  diff'rent  their  degrees  of  guilt.    There  are 
Among  them  those  who  servitude  abhor  ; 
And  who  have  elevated  courteous  hearts  ; 
But  in  a  thousand  ways  assail'd,  entrapp'd, 
By  base  Mamilius .  • . 
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Peopfe.  Where  is  now  the  villain  ? 

0  rage  !  where  is  he  ?»  * , 

Cd.  Ere  the  night  had  fallen. 

From  Rome  I  banijh'd  him  :  the  sacred  rights 
Of  hoBpitality  reqnii  ed  his  safety, 
Though  he  were  culpable.     Eeligionsly 
The  citizena  of  Eome  each  right  observe  : 
Faith  is  the  basie  of  onr  sacred  froedom. 

People,  In  truth,  thon  hast  done  well  from  our  fir 
rage 
To  wrest  him  :  justice  thus  ia  not  by  ns 
Attainted.    We  shall  have,  in  fair  array, 
The  deities  and  virtue  with  us  listed  : 
But  round  the  banners  of  the  wicked  tyrants 
Shall  over  hover  treachery  and  baseness, 
And  the  just  wrath  of  Heaven  » , . 

Va.  But  shall  we  give  them. 

That  BO  they  may  avail  themselves  of  it 
To  injure  Eome,  their  vitiating  wealth  ? 
Far  more  than  steel,  gold  in  the  tyrant's  hands 
WeVe  reason  now  to  deprecate. 

People.  'Tis  true  ; 

We  will  not  to  their  basonosa  lend  such  arms  : 
But  shall  we  therefore  take  the  goods  of  othei-s  ? 
What  boots  to  us,  who  in  our  hands  have  swords, 
And  at  our  breasts  a  mail  of  liberty. 
What  boots  to  us  the  ministry  of  gold  ?  .  .  . 

Va.  Let  it  be  bum*d  ;  let  all  the  tyrant's  wealth 
Be  bum'd  ;  or  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber 
Committed , . . 

People.  And  with  these  eternally 

May  their  remembrance  perish , . , 

Va,  Likewise  perish 

All  recollection  of  our  servitiide. 

Col.  — Magnanimous,  and  worthy  of  yourselves. 
Is  the  decision  ;  your  decree  in  this 
Shall  quickly  be  fuMll'd. 

People.  Yes  :  but  meanwhile, 

The  names  of  the  conspirators  divulge, 
And  the  conspiracy, 

CoL  .  » ,  0  Heav*ns  !  ...  I  tremble 

In  underta>king  such  a  cruel  <&m  . .  * 
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People.  And  Brutus  stands  immovable  and  silent  ? . . . 
He  seems  to  have  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears  ; 
Though  shedding  none  ;  and  fierce  his  downcast  looks 
He  fixes  on  the  earth. — 0  Collatinus, 
Do  thou,  then,  quickly  speak. 

Col  ...  0  Heav'ns  ! . . . 

Va.  But  what 

Then  ails  thee?    The  deliverer  of  Kome, 
The  husband  of  Lucretia,  and  our  consul, 
Art  thou  not,  Collatinus  ?     Canst  thou  be 
The  traitors'  friend  ?  and  canst  thou  feel  compassion 
Tow'rds  those  who  for  their  country  felt  it  not? 

Col.  — When  ye  shall  hear  me  speak,  those  very  pangs 
Which  tear  my  heart  and  paralyse  my  tongue 
Will  speedily  assail  you  :  weeping,  mute, 
Alarm'd,  with  pity  and  amazement  stricken. 
Already  I  behold  you. — To  the  king 
Mamilius  went,  the  bearer  of  this  scroll  : 
I  caused  it  to  be  taken  from  his  hands, 
Ere  he  from  Rome  departed  :  and  the  traitor 
Confessed,  aflxighted,  that  the  citizens 
Herein  inscribed  had  sworn,  the  following  night 
To  open  to  the  king  the  gates  of  Rome. . . 

People.  0  treason  !    Let  the  guilty  perish  . . . 

Va.  Death 

Were  a  light  punishment  for  such  a  crime. 

Col.  The  fatal  paper  let  Valerius  read 
To  you  assembled.     See  it  ;  take  it  : ...  I 
Cannot  pronounce  these  names. 

Va.  What  do  I  see?... 

O  execrable  list  I . . .  With  his  own  hand 
Each  one  his  name  has  written?. . . — Romans,  hear. — 
Aquilius  the  sire,  and  his  six  sons. 
Head  the  conspiracy  :  they  first  are  written. 
O  Heav'ns  I . . . 

Col.  .  .  .  When  shown  the  paper  was  to  each, 

They  all  confessed  it  :  they  are  now  in  chains  ; 
And  ye  will  see  them  dragg'd,  ere  long,  before  you. 

Va Alas  ! . . .  There  follow. . . 

People.  Who  doth  follow?    Speak. 
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Ya, , .  >  Alas  !  .  *  -  It  is  incredible.    I  read  •  • . 
Four  namee  , , , 

People.  Whoise  names  ?  proceed  , . , 

Va.  They  are  tlie  brothe 

Of  Brutus*  wife  .  * , 
.     People.  Heav'ns  !     Tlie  Vitellii  ? 

Ooh  Alas  1  .  ,  .  soon  will  ye  tear  far  other  names. 
And  in  your  presence,  one  %  one,  ere  long  , ,  ^ 

Ya.  Why  nam©  them  one  by  one  ?     The  Martii 
I  read,  Ootavii,  and  Fabii, 
And  many,  many  more  ;  alas  !  .  .  ,  Tlie  last 
Make  e'en  my  hair  to  stand  on  end  with  horror  * ,  * 
Yes  .  .  .  from  my  hands  ...  at  such  a  sight  as  this  . 
The  paper  falls  . . , 

Peùple.  Who  can  they  be  ? 

Ya.  0  Heav'ns  !  - 

No  .  .  .  ne'er  will  ye  believe  — 

(  Universal  sii^nm.} 

Bru.  — The  names  last  written, 

Were  Titus  and  Tiberius.  _ 

People,  What  !     Thy  sons  ? . . . 

Unhappy  father  1     Inanspicious  day  !  . . . 

Bm.  0  day,  to  you  auspicious  !     Enitus  knows 
No  other  sons  hut  Roman  citizens  ; 
And  these  are  snch  no  longer.     Yesterday 
I  swore  for  Eome's  sake  all  my  blood  to  shed  ; 
This  oath  I'm  ready,  and  at  ev'ry  riek, 
To-daj  to  couEsummate  < , , 

People.  Ah  wretched  father  I  . .  - 

(  Uhk^sai  silence.) 

Bru.  - — But  what  ?  with  horror  stupefied,  and  dumb. 
Bo  I  see  universal  Eome  ? — for  Brutus 
jDoes  ev'ry  individual  tremble  here  ? — 
But  eay  :  whom  does  the  fiercest  peril  menace, 
Brutus  or  Eome  ?    Each  man  who  hears  my  voice 
Wills  beyond  all  things,  or  he  ought  to  will, 
To  render  Eome  secure,  and  free,  and  great  i 
Whatever  the  consequence,  he  ought  to  will  it. 
Chains  are  in  etorc  for  us,  and  cruel  slaughter  ; 
Por  Eome  her  consul  trembles  ;  hence  her  people 
Cannot  now  tremble  for  a  single  lather. 
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The  soft  affections,  and  the  gush  of  tears, 

(That  in  the  forum  from  a  Boman  eye 

Can  never  start,  save  when  they're  shed  for  Eome,) 

Those  soft  affections  and  that  gush  of  tears, 

In  the  profound  recesses  of  our  hearts 

Are  now  suppressed. — I  first  should  show  to  you 

(Thus  destiny  ordains)  what  permanent 

And  lofty  base  'tis  indispensable 

For  us  to  give  to  an  eternal  city. — 

Lictors,  advance  ;  and  let  the  criminals 

Be  quickly  dragg'd  in  chains  into  the  forum. — 

Now  thou'rt  the  only,  the  true  king  of  Eome, 

People  of  Mars.     Thy  majesty  by  these 

Hath  been  offended  ;  signal  punishment 

Is  now  their  due  ;  and  the  avenging  thee 

Devolves  upon  the  consuls  . . .  ^ 

Scene  II. 

Brutus  and  Collatinus  in  the  rostrum,  Valerius,  People, 
Senators,  Patricians.  The  Conspirators  all  in  chains  among 
the  Lictors  ;  the  last  of  these  Titus  and  Tiberius. 

People.  Ah  I  how  many, 

How  many  may  the  traitors  be  ?  ...  0  Heav'ns  ! 
Behold  the  sons  of  Brutus  ! 

CoL  Ah  !  ...  I  cannot 

Longer  restrain  my  tears. . . 

Bru,  — A  noble  day, 

A  noble  day  is  this  :  and  evermore 
Will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Rome. — 
0  ye,  so  villanously  base,  who  dared 
Your  scarcely-born  true  country  to  betray  ; 
Behold  ye  all  before  assembled  Rome. 
Let  each  of  you,  if  it  be  possible. 
Defend  himself  before  her. — All  are  silent  ? — 
Rome  and  the  consuls  ask  of  you  yourselves, 
Whether  to  you,  convicted  criminals, 
The  punishment  of  death  be  due  ? — 
(  Universal  silence.) 

Bru.  —To  death 

*  Brutus  is  silent  in  seeing  the  lictors  return  with  the  conspirators. 

1.^ 
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Then  all  of  yon  are  rightMly  condemu'd. 
The  people's  majesty,  with  one  coneent, 
ProBOunceB  the  irrevocable  sentence* 
Why  should  we  longer  tarry  ? — 

0  !  my  colleague 
Weeps,  and  is  silent  ?• ,  .silent  is  the  senate  ?. .  * 
Silent  the  citizens  ? — 

People.  0  fatal  moment  f ,  *  ^ 

Yet  just  and  necessary  is  their  death. 

Tit  One  innocent  alono,  amongst  us  all, 
Now  dies  :  and  tide  is  he. 

People.  0  pity  I     See, 

He  of  hie  brother  speaks. 

Tib.  Believe  him  not  : 

Or  we  are  equally  both  innocent, 
Or  equally  trausgrcBsors  ;  in  the  paper 
My  name  is  written  next  to  his, 

Bru.                                            Not  one 
Whose  name  is  written  in  that  fatal  scroll 
Can  be  calVd  innocent.     Some  may,  perchance, 
Have  been  less  culpable  m  their  intent  ; 
But  only  to  the  gods  our  thoughts  arc  known  ; 
And  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  judgment, 
And  thence  nnjnst,  the  guilty  to  absolve, 
Afl  to  condemn  them  from  the  inference 
Drawn  from  professed  intention.     It  would  be 
A  spurious  judgment  ;  such  as  kiRgs  assume-: 
Not  such  as  by  a  just  and  simple  people 
Is  held  in  reverence  :  people  %vho  alone 
To  the  tremendous  sacred  laws  submit  ; 
And  who,  save  of  the  letter  of  those  laws, 
In  their  decrees,  of  nought  avail  themselves.  

Col.  . . .  Eomans,  'tis  tnie  that  these  unhappy  youths 
Were  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
Involved  ;  but  then  they  were  solicited. 
Deluded,  tampered  with,  and  led  astray 
Into  grave  error  by  the  base  Mamilius, 
He  made  them  think  that  all  was  in  the  power 
Of  the  Tarquinii  :  and  thence  their  names 
/"Would  ye  believe  it  ?)  also  they  subscribed 
Onfy  to  save  their  sire  from  death . . . 
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People.  0  Heav'ns  1 . , , 

And  is  tHs  tms  indeed  ?    We  theii  slioald  save 
These  two  alone, , . 

Bru.  Alas  !  wbat  liear  I  ? . ,  *ali  ! 

Te  this  the  people's  voice  ?    Juat^  fre©!  and  strong. 
Ye  now  would  make  yonrselvoe,  and  how  ?  would  ye 
Lay,  afi  the  baae  of  snch  an  edifice, 
A  partial  application  of  yonr  laws  ? 
That  I,  a  father,  might  not  weep,  would  ye 
Now  make  so  many  other  citizens, 
Sons,  brothers,  fathers,  weep  ?  to  the  keen  axe. 
Which  they  have  merited,  shall  now  so  many, 
So  many  others  yield  their  passive  necks  ; 
And  shall  two  culprits  only  be  exempt 
From  this,  because  they  seem  not  what  they  are  ? 
They  were  the  consults  sons,  although  in  deeda 
They  were  not  so  :  'mougst  the  conspirators 
With  their  own  hand  were  they  onroU'd  ;  or  all. 
Or  none  of  them  should  die.     Absolve  them  all. 
And  straightway  ruin  Eome  ;  save  two  alone, 
And  it  wiU  be  unjust,  if  so  it  seem. 
Now,  with  compassion,  rather  than  with  justioe, 
Hath  Collatinus  these  two  youths  defended. 
Asserting  that  they  wish'd  to  save  their  father  : 
PVhaps  this  w^as  tnia  ;  but  pVhaps  the  otheiB  wish'd. 
Their  fathers  some,  their  brothers  some,  and  some 
Their  sons  to  save  ;  and  not  on  this  account 
Are  they  less  guilty,  since  they  rather  chose 
To  sacrifice  their  country,  than  their  friends» — 
The  father  in  his  heart  may  weep  for  this  ; 
But  in  the  first  place  should  the  genuine  consul 
Secure  the  safety  of  his  native  city  :  *  .  , 
And  then  may  he,  by  mighty  grief  o'erwhelm'd. 
Fall  lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  his  sons.— 
Ye  will  behold,  ere  many  hours  are  past^ 
To  what  excess  of  danger,  by  these  men. 
Ye  have  been  brought  :  reciprocally  strong 
To  make  ourselves,  inflexible  in  freedom. 
Is  an  example  indispensabloj 
Ever  to  be  remembered  ;  harsh,  but  just. — 
Depart,  0  lictora  :  be  the  culprits  aU 
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Bound  to  tlie  pillars  ;  let  the  axe  descend 
UpQn  them, — I  have  not  a  hcMirt  of  steel. .  ,^ 
Ah.  !  Colla tinue,  *titì  the  time  for  thee 
To  pity  me  :  perform  for  me  the  rest.* 

People,  0  cruel  sight  ! . . ,  The  wretched  father  dareT 
Not  look  at  them  . . .  And  jet,  their  death  is  just, 

Bru.  —The  pnnishment  approaches, — Ilie  delinquent 
Have  heard  the  sentence  of  the  consul , , ,  Now, 
Think  on  tho  pangs  of  the  distracted  father  » . . 
Each  cleaving  axe  already  gleams  on  high . , , 

0  Heav'ns  I  my  very  heart  is  rent  in  twain. . . 

1  needs  must  in  my  maatìe  veil  my  eyes . ,  - 

Ah  !  this  may  to  the  lather  granted  iie . . , 

But  ye,  fix  ye  on  them  your  eyes  ;  now  Kome 

Free  and  eternal  rises  from  that  blood- 
Co^,  0  superhuman  strength  t  .  *  < 
Va,  Of  Eome  is  Brutus 

Father  and  god  ,  . . 

Fetrph.  The  god  of  Eome  ,  .  . 

Bm.  I  am 

The  most  unhappy  man  that  ever  lived.^ 

i  BmtuB  sinks  on  hia  seat^  and  turns  his  eyes  front  the  spectacle* 

'  GoLlatimiJ}  sees  the  cnnspirators  disposed  ia  order,  and  hound  t4>  tlii 

stake. 

'  The  curtain  falk»  wiule  the  lictors  stand  ready  to  strike  the  c*tt^ 

tpirators*  ^ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Mtrrha  was  the  daiighter  and  only  child  of  Cijajrag,  king 
of  Cj^rus,  and  h'm  wife  Cefldireis  (called  by  JQfìeri  Cecris), 
These  three,  with  Eupj^eleia,  her  old  nurse  and  inHETul 
attendant,  and  I^rens,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Epirus,  to 
whom  eke  is  engaged  to  be  married,  form  the  dramatia  per* 
eonae.    The  scene  is  laid  just  before  tho  intended  wedding. 

The  play  opens  with  Cecris  lamepting  to  Eiuycloia  the 
nnaccoim table  misery  of  Myrrha,  at  a  time  when  her 
engagement  to  Ferens,  a  prince  in  erery  way  admirable, 
onght  to  fill  her  with  happiness.*'  Enrycleia,  who  sees 
more  of  her  than  any  one,  gives  her  mother  a  lamentable 
account  of  the  agoniea  she  is  Buffering,  which  make  her 
RUppoee  that  she  cannot  love  Pereus,  although  she  is  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  else  on  whom  her  affections  can  be 
fixed.  Cinyras  next  tolls  his  wife  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences,  ho  will  noYcr  compel  Myrrba  to  marry 
against  her  will,  and  desires  her  to  inform  Myn-ha  of  this. 

In  the  second  Act,  Cinyras  sends  for  Ferene,  whom  be 
entirely  approves  as  his  son-in-law,  and  aska  him  if  he 
thinks  that  Myrrha  really  retuma  his  love.  Pereus  de- 
scribes her  strange  and  iiTeeolnte  conduct,  now  desiring 
the  marriage  to  be  hastened  on,  and  now  to  be  postponedi, , 
withotit  assigning  any  reason.  He  mjB  that  if  she  doe»| 
not  loTO  him,  he  wjJJ  abandon  his  claim  to  her  rather  than 
see  her  unhappy*  A  meeting  now  takes  place  between 
him  and  Myrrha.  She  continues  the  same  vacillating  con- 
ductj  but  vows  that  in  any  case  she  will  marry  no  one  hut 
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him,  and  ends  by  roquiring  the  wedding  to  take  place 
inimediatelj,  as  arranged,  but  on  the  understanding  tbàt 
they  leave  the  country  for  ever  the  next  day.  When  alone 
with  Enrycleia,  the  latter  tells  her  that  she  had  been  to 
the  altar  or  Yen  us  to  implore  hor  pity  on  Myrrha,  bttt 
that  the  goddess  had  angrily  rejected  her  vows  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  leave  the  temple,  Myrrha  annonncea  that 
she  persist»  in  her  purpose,  but  that  she  expects  to  die 
directly  afterwards. 

The  father  and  mother  have  now  a  joint  interview  with 
Myrrha.  She  recounts  the  anguish  she  continues  to  suffer, 
but  admits  the  great  merits  of  Pereus,  and  obtains  their 
consent  to  her  leaving  Cyprus  the  day  after  the  marriag&^J 
^tebe  then  retiree  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  soleranity.^H 
Ceoris  then  confesses  to  Cinyras  that,  intoxicated  with^il 
Eappiness  at  possessing  such  a  husband  and  daughter,  she 
had  once  ventured  to  insult  Venus  by  refusing  to  offer 
incense  to  her,  and  had  boasted  that  Myrrha' s  beauty 
attraeted  more  votaries  to  Cyprus  than  the  worship  of 
Yenus  herself;  and  that  from  that  day  an  entire  change 
had  eome  over  Myrrha.  Cinyras  feels  that  hor  only 
safety  lies  now  in  leaving  Cyprus  forthwith.  They  tell 
Pereus  of  their  consent  to  this  immediate  departure,  and 
he  expresses  apprehension  at  her  resolve,  but  they  reassure 
him. 

The  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  telling  Eurycleia 
that  she  is  ready  for  the  ceremony,  and  regretting  that  she 
cannot  tate  her  away  with  her.  Pereus  comes,  and  she 
assures  him  of  her  readiness  to  Uve  happily  with  him  and 
loot  upon  him  as  her  deliverer  from  her  troubles.  The 
preparations  for  the  rites  now  begin,  and  the  priests  and 
choruses  enter.  The  latter  chant  various  hpnuB,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Myrrha  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  freozy, 
and  announces  that  the  Furies  have  taken  possession  of  her* 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  horror,  Pereus  announces  that 
their  union  is  at  an  end,  and  rushes  off  iu  despair.  Cinyraa 
reproaches  his  daughter  for  her  conduct.  When  alone 
with  her  mother,  Myrrha  accuses  her  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  her  wretchedness  by  bringing  her  into  the  world,  ^j 
but  can  give  no  coherent  account  of  her  behaviour,  ^H 

Cinyras,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  Act^  lameutai^H 
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over  the  death  of  Pereus,  wMch  he  had  just  discovered. 
Myrrha  enterBi  and  he  tells  her  the  sad  story  of  Pereus 
having  killed  himself  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
ihem^  and  informs  his  daughter  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
she  is  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and  that,  whoever  it  may 
be,  he  will,  for  the  sake  of  her  happinege,  consent  to  her 
union  with  him.  She  makes  only  confused  replies,  and  at 
last,  when  hard-pressed  hj  him,  drops  words  which  to  veal 
to  him  the  dreadful  fact  that  it  is  with  himself  that  she 
is  in  love.  The  confession  has  scarcely  escaped  her  lips, 
when  ehe  seizes  her  father's  dagger  and  infiiits  a  mortal 
wound  on  herself.  Hor  mother  and  EuryaKia  I'liter,  only 
to  learn  the  sad  story  from  the  lips  of  Cinyras.  MjTrha 
dies,  lamenting  that  Eurycleia  had  not  given  her  a  sword 
in  time  to  have  prevented  her  confession  to  her  father. 


The  story  of  Myrrha  (who  is  also  known  as  Smyrna)  is 
to  he  found  in  Ovid  in  a  much  more  repulsive  form  than 
that  given  by  Alfieri.  In  the  old  legend,  Myrrha  was 
changed  into  a  tree,  after  fleeing  to  the  forest,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Adonis.  Hjginus  (Fab.)  says,  like  Alfieri, 
that  her  unhappy  love  for  her  father  was  a  pnnishment 
for  her  mother  Òenchreis  having  insulted  Venus  in  the 
manner  described  in  this  play.  Schlegel  says  that  *'  Myrrha 
is  a  perilous  attempt  to  treat  with  propriety  a  subject 
equally  revolting  to  the  senses  and  the  feelings."  Arteaga, 
the  Spanish  'vvi-iter  of  a  work  on  the  Italian  stage,  criticises 
this  play  severely.  Sismondi  disMÌsses  it  without  notice  t— 
in  a  single  line. 

Alfieri  himself,  however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
tragedy.  He  says  ia  his  Life  (Epoch  iv,  c.  14),  *'I  hap- 
pened to  come  across  (in  1784),  in  Ovid*s  Meiarnm-phoaeSj 
that  very  warm  and  truly  divine  allocution  of  Myrrha  to 
hejLnurse.  It  made  mo  burst  into  tears,  and  the  idea  of 
making  a  tragedy  of  it  flashed  across  my  mind."  He 
thought  that  by  making  such  modiiications  in  the  original 
story  as  ''  might  bring  it  withia  the  confines  of  our 
cUBtoms,"  he  might  produce  the  same  efiect  on  the  spec- 
tators as  the  pathetic  description  of  Ovid  had  produced  on 
himself.     He  was  much  pleased  with  his  personification  of 
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Myrrlia  herself,  tlion^li  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  scene 
^in  Act  IV.,  where,  impelled  by  her  forions  passion  and 
entirely  beside  herself,  she  insults  her  own  mother. 
Cinyras  he  describes  as  "  a  perfect  father  and  a  most  per- 
fect king";  Ferens  is  "an  excellent  prince,"  though  he 
fears  that  he  may  not  be  very  successful  in  drawing  his 
and  similar  characters  of  tender  lovers  ;  Cecris  is  an  excel- 
lent mother,  but  he  confesses  that  on  the  whole  she  was 
"  somewhat  of  a  mamma  and  a  chatterbox."  Lastly,  Eury- 
deia  is  also  "  an  excellent  person,  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  in  no  respect  sublime."  UnKke  Ovid,  Alfieri  does  not 
make  her  the  confidante  of  Myrrha  in  respect  of  her  un- 
happy love,  "  in  order  that  he  might  thus  save  the  virtue 
of  Eurycleia  and  prolong  the  innocence  of  Myrrha." 

On  the  whole,  he  thought  that  this  tragedy  would  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  on  the  stage. 

The  reason  for  Myrrha  occupying  this  rather  peculiar 
position  between  the' two  Brutusea  will  be  seen  on  referring 
to  the  notes  respecting  the  following  tragedy. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  NOBLE  LADY 

THE  COUNTESS  LOUISA  STOLBEBG 

OF  ALBANY.^ 


Sometimes  regretting  that  thy  gentle  name 
Is  yet  suppress'd  by  me,  in  front  of  these 
To  thee  too-oft  repeated  tragedies. 

Whence  I  of  folly  pVhaps  shall  reap  the  blame  ; 

Now  would  I  grace  with  thee  the  one  whose  frame 
The  least  displeases  thee  :  though  all  my  ease, 
Though  all  the  pleasure  which  gave  pow'r  to  please, 

From  thee,  sole  source  of  inspiration,  came. 

The  at  once  innocent  and  dreadful^  love 

Oflte  unhappy  maid  from  CmyraTsprung, 
Always  caused  tears  from  thy  bright  eyes  to  flow  : 

These  tears  imperiously  my  bosom  move 
To  consecrate  to  thee,  (who  heard'st  it  sung 
With  sympathetic  feeling,)  Myrrha's  woe. 

Vittorio  Alfieri. 

*  See  also  the  Dedication  of  Akestis  II,  (posfy 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
CiNYRAS.  EURYCLEIA. 

Cecris.  Chorus. 

Myrrha.  Priests, 

Pereus.  People, 


Scene. — The  Palace  in  Cyprus. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

CECRIS,   EURYCLEIA. 

;    Ce,  Come,  faithful  Eurycleia  :  now  the  dawn 
gearce  glimmers  ;  and  to  me  so  soon  as  this 
My  royal  consort  is  not  wont  to  come. 
Now,  thou  canst  tell  me  all  that  thou  dost  know 
Of  our  afflicted  daughter.     Even  now 
Thy  troubled  face,  and  thy  half-stifled  sighs. 
Announce  to  me  . .  . 
v(^       Eu,  0  queen  ! . . .  Unhappy  Myrrha 

Drags  on  a  life  far  worse  than  any  death. 
I  dare  not  to  the  monarch  represent 
Her  dreadful  state  :  the  troubles  of  a  maiden 
111  could  a  father  understand  ;  thou  canst, 
A  mother.    Hence  'ao  thee  I  come  ;  and  pray 
That  thou  wilt  ihear  me. 
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Cb.  It  is  true,  that  I 

For  a  long  timo  have  seen  the  luatre  langioish 
Of  her  rare  beauty  i  ohstinate  and  mute, 
A  mortal  melaiacholj  dime  in  her 
That  faBcinatiog  look  ;  and,  coiild  she  weep  f , , . 
But,  when  with  me,  she's  silent  ;  and  her  ejes 
Witìi  tears  are  pregnant,  though  for  ever  dry. 
In  vain  do  I  embrace  her  ;  and  in  vain 
Eequest,  entreat  her,  to  divulge  her  grief  : 
Her  sorrow  she  denies  ;  while  day  by  day 
I  see  her  by  her  grief  consumed. 
#   r'  Bu.  A  daughter 

ITo  you  is  she  by  blood  ;  to  me,  by  love  ; 
Thou  knowest  that  I  brought  her  up  :  and  I 
Exist  in  her  alone  ;  and  almoet  half 
Of  the  fourth  lustre  is  already  spent, 
Since  ev'ry  day  I've  clasp'd  hor  to  my  breast 
In  u\y  fond  arms . , .  And  now,  can  it  be  true. 
That  0*011  to  mo,  to  whom  she  was  accustom'd 
From  earliest  childhood  to  dividge  each  thought, 
That  o'en  to  me  she  now  appears  reserved  ? 
And  if  I  speak  to  her  of  her  distress. 
To  mo  too  she  denies  it,  and  insists, 
And  seems  displeased  ivith  me , , .  But  yet  she  oft, 
- — -fijiite  of  herself,  burst-s  into  tears  before  me. 
Oe.  Buch  sadnesès,  in  a  bosom  still  so  young, 

^         At  first  I  deem'd  to  be  the  consequence 

A        Of  the  irresolution  which  she  felt, 

In  the  oft-urged  selection  of  a  spouse. 
^""T?h6  niDst  iHuatrious,  powerful  potentates 
Of  Greece  and  Asia,  all  in  rivalry 
From  the  wide-spreading  rumor  of  her  beauty, 
To  Cyprus  flock' d  ;  and,  as  respected  us. 
She  was  the  perfect  mistress  of  her  choice. 
These  various  impulses,  iinknown,  discordant. 
Might  in  a  youthful  bosom  well  excite 
No  slight  disturbance.     She  his  valor  praised 
In  one  ;  Mm  courteous  manners  in  auother  ; 
This  with  a  larger  kingdom  was  endo^T*d  ; 
In  that  were  majesty  and  comeliness 
Blended  consummately  :  and  he  who  cau^ 
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Her  eyes  the  most,  she  fear'd  perchance  the  least 

iMight  gratify  her  father.     Thoroughly 

i  I,  as  a  mother  and  a  woman,  know 

;  What  conflicts,  in  the  young  unpractised  hearts 

j  Of  timid  virgins,  might  be  well  excited 

i  By  such  uncertainty.     But,  when  by  Pereus, 

\  Heir  of  Epirus,  ev'ry  doubt  seem'd  banish'd  ; 

;  To  whom,  for  pow'r,  nobility,  and  youth, 

i  Valor,  and  comeliness,  and  sense,  not  one 

i  Could  be  compared  ;  then,  when  the  lofty  choice 

Of  Myrrha  gave  such  pleasure  to  us  all  ; 
'j  When  she,  on  this  account,  ought  to  exult 

With  self-congratulation  ;  we  behold 

The  storm  more  furiously  arise  within  her, 

And  more  insufferable  agonies 

Consume  her  ev'ry  day  ! ...  At  such  a  sight,  - 

^      I  my  l^eart  as  if  asunder  torn. 
^Eu,  Ah,  had  sjìsjnever  made  that  fatal  choice  L^' 

Fyomti^t  day:^^th,  her  an^ùShEas-ìnoroosed  :  "''^' 

TBisvery  nightpEEelast  one  that  precedes 

Her  lofty  nuptial  rites,  (0  Heav'ns  !)  I  fear'd 

That  it  had  been  to  her  the  last  of  life. — 
otionless,  silent,  lay  I  in  my  bed. 

From  hers  not  far  remote  ;  and,  still  intent 
_^  On  all  her  movements,  made  pretence  to  sleep  : 
i  Bui-t  fbr-mimtìis  _and  months  have  now  bqheld  her 
;  In  such  a  martyrdom,  that  all  repose 

FHeB  from  my  aged  limbs.    I  for  thy  daughter 

The  comfort  of  benignant  Sleep  invoked 

Most  silently  within  myself  ;  for  o'er  her 

For  many,  many  nights  he  has  not  spread 

His  downy  wings. — Her  sobs  and  sighs  at  first 

Were  almost  smother'd  ;  they  were  few  ;  were  broken  : 

Then  (hearing  me  no  longer)  they  increased 

To  such  ungovernable  agony. 

That,  at  the  last,  against  her  will,  they  changed 

To  bitter  tearg,  to  sobs,  to  piercing  screams. 

Amid  her  lamentations,  from  her  lips  f'"'^^         / 

t.  One  word  alone  escap<^d  :  "  Death  ! . . .  death  !  '*/;  and  oft,  ^  f  "V 

In  broken 'accents,  ske  repeated  jit.  ^  ^ 

I  started  from  my  o(i>uch  ;  and  hastily 
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I  ran  to  her  :  and  scarco  liad  she  beheld  me, 

When,  in  the  midst,  she  suddenly  repressed 

Each  tear^  each  sigh,  each  word  ;  and,  recompoaed 

In  rojal  state lineaB,  ttó  if  almost 

Incensed  with  me,  in  acKseiits  calm  she  cried  ; 

"  Why   comest  thon  to  m©  ?   what   wonldst  thou  witl 

me?"... 
I  conld  not  answer  her  ;  I  wept,  embraced  her, 
Then  wept  again  ...  At  length  my  speech  retnm'd, 
0  !  how  did  I  implore  her,  how  conjure  her, 
To  tell  me  her  affliction^  which,  at  last. 
Thus  in  her  bosom  pent,  would,  with  her  life, 
My  life  destroy  !  * , .  Thon  anrely,  though  a  mother, 
Couldst  not  have  spoken  to  her  with  more  fond. 
And  more  persuasive  love.^-She  well  doth  know 
How  Much  I  lovo  her  ;  and,  at  my  discourse. 
Once  more  the  torrents  from  her  eyes  gush'd  forth, 
And  she  embraced  me,  and  with  tenderness 
Tpmy  fond  impartiinitimJEplied.    _ 
BuTstill,  inflexibly  reserved,  she  said 
That^vjy  tnaidon^  when  the  nuptial  day 
Approaches,  in  oppressU  witlL  txanjejeiit  grief  ; 
Ami  slir  nniììninul'jd  me  to  ludo  it  from  you, 
Biit  Su  ilL^ep-rui>t(iid  i.s  her  malady, 
So  fearful  j,re  itti  inward  ravages. 
That  I  run  tremblingly  to  thee;  and  beg 
That,  by  thy  means,  these  rites  may^e_delay*d  : 
Tirdeatttheniaiden  goes,  be  sure  of  this. — 
Thou  art  a  mother  ;  I  say  nothing  more. 

Ge^  * . .  Ah  L  .  .  choked  by  weeping, . . ,  scarcely , . .  can 
speak. — ' 
Whence  can  this  malady  arise,  ah,  whence  ?  - . . 
No  other  martyrdom,  at  hor  young  age. 
Is  there,  except  the  martyrdom  of  love. 
But,  if  she  is  inflamed  by  love  for  PereuB, 
Wliom  of  her  own  aeeord  she  chose,  say,  whence^ 
When.on  the.point-of  gaiuirig  him,  thifi'gijjft^ '^ 
^Snd,  if  another  flame  feed  on  her  heacft;     '^^ 
Wherefore  hath  she  herself  selected  P^tp'Ìujs 


Among  so  many  others  ? 


, .  Her  fier^^'  ^id 
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*^^^h  Tìpt.  I  swear  to  thee,  arise  from  love.  ^ 
She  always  was  obsefVéfl  by  me;  nor'couU  she, 
Without  my  seeing  it,  resign  her  heart 

To  any  passion.     And  she  would,  be  sure,  fi 

Have  told  it  me  ;  her  mother  as  to  years,  I       ^  i  -  ^^j^v,  >  l 

But,  in  our  love,  a  sister.    Her  deportment,      ^^  ^      i  '     ^H  ^jq 
Her  countenance,  her  sighs,  her  very  silence. 
Ah  !  all  convince  me  that  she  loves  pot  Pereus.  f  JL  '       ^ 

SEe^  if  not  joyous,  was,  before  she  chose  him,  ^  ^^^  ^ 

Tranquil  at  least  :  and  thou  know'st  well  how  she 
Delay'd  her  choice.     But  yet,  assuredly 
No  other  man  pleased  her,  ere  she  saw  Pereus  : 
'Tis  true,  she  seem'd  to  give  to  him  the  preference, 
Because  it  was,  or  so  at  least  she  deem'd  it, 
Her  duty  to  choose  one.     She  loves  him  not  ; 
To  me  it  seems  so  :  yet,  what  other  suitor, 
Compared  with  noble  Pereus,  can  she  love  ? 
I  know  her  to  possess  a  lofty  heart  ; 
A  heart  in  which  a  flame,  that  is  not  lofty, 
Could  never  enter.     I'his  I  safely  swear  : 
The  man  that  she  could  love,  of  royal  blood 
Must  be  ;  or  else  she  would  not  be  his  lover, 
jN'ow,  who  of  these  have  ye  admitted  here, 
Whom  at  her  will  she  could  not  with  her  hand 
Make  happy  ?     Then  her  grief  is  not  from  love. 
Love,  though  it  feeds  itself  with  tears  and  sighs, 
Yet  still  it  leaves  I  know  not  what  of  hope. 
That  vivifies  the  centre  of  the  heart  ; 
But  not  a  ray  of  hope  is  gleaming  on  her  : 
Incurable  her  wound  ;  alas,  too  surely  ! . . . 
Ah,  could  the  death,  that  she  invokes  for  ever, 
Be  granted  first  to  me  !     I  should,  at  least, 
Not  see  her  thus  by  a  slow  fire  consumed  ! . . . 

Ce.  Thou  dost  distract  me  . . .  To  these  marriage  rites 
Never  will  I  consent,  if  they  are  destined 
To  take  from  us  our  only  daughter ...  Go  ; 
Eeturn  to  her  ;  and  io  not  say  to  her 
That  thou  hast  spoken  with  me.     I  myself, 
Soon  as  the  tears  are  from  my  eyes  dispersed. 
And  my  face  recomposed,  will  thither  come. 

Eu,  Ah  !  quickly  cqme.     I  will  return  to  her  ; 
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I  am  impatient  oiice  more  to  bebold  her» 

O  HeaT*ns  1  who  knows  if  alie  has  not  once  more 

Been  with  those  fraTitic  paroxyBma  seized, 

While  I  have  thus  at  length  with  thee  conversed  ? 

A1h8  I  what  pity  do  I  feel  for  thee, 

unhappy  mother  ! ...  I  fly  hence  ;  but  then. 

Ah,  linger  not  ! . , .  The  less  that  thou  delay  est, 

The  more  gtxtd  wilt  thou  do  . . . 

Ce.  How  much  delay 

Costa  me,  thou  mayst  couceiTe  :  hut  I  will  not 
Call  her  at  such  an  nnaceustom'd  hour, 
Nor  go  to  her,  much  lesa  pre&ent  myself 
"With  troubled  countenance.     It  is  not  fit 
I'o  strike  her  either  with  distress^  or  fear  : 
So  modest,  timid,  pliable  is  she, 
That  no  means  with  that  noble  disposition 
Can  be  too  gentle,     Qniekly  go  ;  in  me 
Kepose,  as  1  in  thee  alone  repoee. 

Scene  II. 

Ce.  What  can  it  be  ?    A  year  has  we!l-nigh  pass'd. 
Since  I  was  first  tormented  by  her  grief; 
Aud  yet  no  trace  whence  Myrrha's  sorrow  springs 
Can  I  discern  I  ^Perchance  the  gods  themselves, 
I  Envious  of  our  prosperity,  would  snatch 
From  us  so  rare  a  daughter,  the  sole  comfort. 
Sole  hope  of  both  her  parents  ?     0  ye  gods, 
'Twero  better  never  to  have  giv*n  her  to  ns  I 
0  Venus  !  thou  sublime  diviiiiiy^_  _ 
Ofthis^o  thee  devoted^  sacred  i^le. 
Perchance  her  too  great  beauty  movea  thy  envy  ? 
AmT^norperoHahce  t^on,  equally  wifhhef; — ^ 
Eeducest  me  to  this  distracted  state  ? 
Ah  !  yes,  thou  wilt  that  I  should  thus  atone 
In  tears  of  blood,  for  my  inordinate, 
Presumptuous  transports  of  a  loving,^ mother . .  * 
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Scene  III. 

CIKYRAS.    CECEIS. 

^€in.  Weep  not,  0  lady.     I  have  briefly  heard 
l'he^ainful  narrative  ;  to  this  disclosuTB 
CouBtrainVl  I  Eurycleia.     Ah  I  believo  me. 
Sooner  a  thoTisapd  times  would  I  expire, 
TEan"wTEiroiir  ìdónzéa""gttd  cmty  dau^Hl^ 
Adopt" coeTCi vo  meanK,    Who  coT^ld  have  thought 
That  hv  this  marriage,  which  was  once  her  choice, 
gEe'couHnjè  l^roiigM  to  such  oxtremity  ? 
But,  l^t  ^^  ^^^  fliaaolvei],     My  life,  my  realm, 
!S53  e*en  my  glory  are  as  nothing  worth, 
J  If  I  see  not  our  only  daughter  happy. 

Ce.  Yel,  Myrxhsk  uci'j^  ivas  fickle;_  We  beheld  her 
In^undoretaiiding  far  surpass  her  years  ; 
Discreet  in  ev'ry  wish  ;  and  constant,  eager 
Onr  smallest  wishes  to  anticipate» 
She  knows  full  well,  that  in  her  nohle  choice 
We  deem*d  ourselves  most  fortunate  ;  she  cannot, 
No,  never,  hence  repent  of  it. 

Cin.  But  yet,^ 

If  fiheJuiJifìart  repent  of  it  ?-i-0  lady, 
Sear  her  :  and  all  a  mother's  gentle  pleadings 
Do  thou  adopt  with  her  ;  do  thou  at  length 
^ompdJieiJo^Wfohi  her  heart  to  thee,      t^" 

rEile  there  is  time  for  this.     And  I  meanwhile 
Will  mine  unfold  to  thee;  and  I  assure  thee. 
Nay,  e'en  I  swear,  that,  qfmyiheart'a  £x!it  thoughts, 
Mydau^Jter.  is  the  object»     It  is  true, 
^pirns'  king  1  wished  to  make  my  friend  i 
And  the  young  Poreus,  his  distingiiish'd  son. 
Adds,  to  the  future  hope  of  a  rich  kingdom. 
Other  advantages,  in  my  esteem 
More  precious  far.     A  gentle  character, 
A  heart  no  less  compassionate  than  lofty, 
Doth  he  evince.    Besides,  he  seems  to  me 
By  Myrrha's  beauties  fervently  inflamed. — 
Inever  could  select  a  wor^ier^  consort 
'To^ake  my  daughter  happy  ;  an?  no  doubts 
Of  these  pledged  marriage  rites  torment  his  h-eart-. 
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HìB  father's  iBdignatioii  and  las  own. 

If  we  renoUBoed  our  covenanted  faith. 

Would  he  most  jiist  ;  and  their  lEge  might  to  UB 

Be  even  terrible  :  ^  this  behold 

Many  and  potent  reasonja  in  the  eyea 

<  .*i  uyjrjr  other  prince  j  but  none  in  mine. 

, Nature  made  me  a  father  ;  chance,  a  king.    |^  ^t 

iTiose  whicir  are  doeurd  by  othèva  Of  tìiyTiant 

B^saeonB  of  state,  to  which  they  are  accustom'd 

To  make  all  natural  affections  yield. 

In  my  paternal  bosom  would  not  weigh 

Against  one  single  Bigk  of  my  dear  daughter, 

i^  by  lier^axj^jjifìFiR  ahmft,  nati  hp 

ilyselfmade  hapjgy.     Go  ;  say  this  to  her  ; 

Xsiiirèlier,  also,  tKat  she  need  not  fear 

Displeasing  mc»  in  tc*liing  me  the  truth  ; 

Nought  let  her  fear^  except  the  making  us, 

Through  her  own  means,  unhappy.     I  meanwhile. 

By  qnestions  artfully  proposed,  will  learn 

From  Perens  if  he  deem  his  love  returned  ; 

And  thus  will  I  prepare  him  for  the  issue. 

No  less  afflicting  to  himself  than  me. 

But  yet  J  the  time  is  brief  for  doing  this. 

If  fate  decree  that  we  retract  our  purpose. 

Ce.  Thou  apeakeet  well  ;  I  fly  to  her, — It  brings 
Great  solace  to  me,  in  onr  grief,  to  see 
That  one  accordant  will,  one  love,  is  ours. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  L 


Pé.  Behold  me  here,  obedient  to  thy  wishes. 
It  hope,  0  king,  the  hour  is  not  far  distant, 
When  with  the  loving  epithet  of  father 
I  niay  accost  thee  . . , 

Om.  Listen  to  me,  Pereus.— 

11'  thfiu  well  know  thyaelf,  thou  capiat  not  fail 
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f  To  be  convinced  what  happiness  a  father 
.    Who  loves  his  only  daughter  nmst  exgeiigaififiL--'- 
■    AlJiaving  thee  as  sonsiiirlaw,  vTis  certain, 

Had  I  myself  been  destined  to  select 

A  spouse  for  Myrrha,  I  had  chosen  thee 

Among  the  many  and  illustrious  rivals 

Who,  with  thyself,  contended  for  her  hand. 

Thence,  thou  thyself  mayst  judge  how  doubly  dear 

Thou  wert  to  me,  when  by  herself  elected. 

Thou,  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  men, 

In  all  pretensions  weii;  unparagon'd  ; 

But,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  for  thy  blood, 

And  thy  paternal  kingdom,  thou  both  wert. 

And  art,  the  first  for  other  qualities 

Intrinsically  thine,  whence  thou  wouldst  be, 

E'en  if  a  private  man,  eternally 

Greater  than  any  king . . . 

"^  Te.  Ah  father!...  (I 

E'en  now  exult  to  call  thee  by  this  name) 

Father,  my  greatest,  này,  my  only  prize. 

Consists  in  pleasing  thee.     I  have  presumed 

To  interrupt  thee  ;  pardon  me  :  but  I 

Cannot,  before  I  merit  them,  receive 

From  thee  so  many  praises.     To  my  heart 
)C,  Thy  speech  will  be  a  high  encouragement, 

To  make  me  that  which  thou  believ'st  me  now, 

Or  wishest  me  to  be.     Thy  son-in-law. 

And  Myrrha's  consort,  largely  should  I  be 

With  ev'ry  lofty  quality  endow'd  : 

And  I  accept  from  thee  the  augury 

Of  virtue. 
r'^in.      Ah  !  thou  speakest  as  thou  art. — 

And,  since  thou  art  such,  I  shall  dare  to  speak 

To  thee  as  to  a  son. — I  clearly  see 

Thou  lovest  Myrrha  with  a  genuine  love  ; 
s^  And  I  should  wrong  thee  most  unworthily. 

Could  I  e'en  doubt  of  this.     But, . . .  tell  me  now  ; .  .  . 

If  my  request  is  not  too  indiscreet. .  .  >^;^ 

Art  thou  as  much  beloveJ?' ^^-'-^ 

r^Pe,  "~~        "  ...  I  ought  to  hide 

,.  pTothing  from  thee. — Ah  I  Myrrha  would,  methinks. 
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(Ve  me  again,  ana  yet  it  fleams  she  cannot* 
T  cheiieli'd  once  a  liope  of  her  regard  ; 
And  yet  I  hope  to  gain  it  ;  or,  at  least, 
^     My  flatt'ring  wishes  still  prolong  the  dream. 

?^|,.^Ìfì^ne^tlS^      TTinHf.^nfixp1ina.lJy^  f^|]^ 

v^  £fill^jiitfl  in  AciF  reRf^TTfii     Thon,  Cinyras, 
Although  thou  be  a  father^  fit  ill  re  tain  est 
Thy  youthful  rigor,  and  remember' st  love  : 
Know  then,  that  evermore  %vi^j_tosmhling  atepa^ 
i'  €1"^      And  as  if  by  compnlsion,  she  accosts  me  ;        ~ 
*  Ovl^ftert^OG  a  deadly  ^aUòTÈtéàtff  r^- 

Her  lovely  eyes  arc  never  tnm'd  towards  me  ; 

^  few  iiTeeomte  and  broken  wonle 
She  falters  ont,  mvolved  in  mortal  coldness  ; 
Her  eyes,  eternally  snffused  with  tears, 
Sh0  fixes  on  the  groimd  ;  in  sjieechLess  grief 
Her  soul  is  buried  ;  a  pale  sickliness 
Dims,  not  annihilates,  her  charms  divine  : — 
Behold  her  state.    Yetj^ofognjmobijd^ri^ 
She  speaksj  andjaow  thouwouldst  prOTaonnoe  tbat  she 
Desfredjn^oBe  rites  ;  now,  that,  far  woii^e  than  death* 
Hlie  d reaped  them  ;  now,  she  herself  aKtìJgus 
Tin:  i1riy  IVa"  llif^m,  and  now,  she  puts  it  off» 
If  1  euquire  the  j  eaeon  of  her  sachiesa^ 
Her  lip  denies  it  ;  but  her  countenance, 
Of  agony  expresaivc,  and  of  death, 
Pl^aims  her  great,  incurable  despair. 
Me  she  assures,  and  each  returning  day 
Eepeats,  that  she  would  have  nie  as  her  spouse  ; 
She  says  not  that  she  loves  me  ;  lofty,  nohle» 
She  knows  not  how  to  feign.     I  wish  and  fear 
To  hear  from  her  the  truth  :  I  check  my  tears  ^ 

■X^^n,  I  ianguiah,  and  I  daptjioiLapeak^^ 
Now  from  herlaith,  relueEantly  be&to\v*dj 
Would  I  myself  release  her  ;  now  again 

II  fain  would  die,  since  to  resign  her  quite 
.  have  no  powV  ;  yet,  unpoasess'd  her  heart, 
Ter  person  would  I  not  possess  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  -. . 

F'Whether  I  liye  or  die,  1  scarcely  know, — 

"^hns,  both  0ppr6ss!dt Jind  tbpngb,  with^fTrent  griefs^ 

VfBolh  with  affliction  equally  weighed  down," 


MYERHA, 

have  at  last  the  fatal  day  attui n'd,   _ 

Sth  choReTi  for  onr  marriageTrr Afi^^ere  I 

, 'y  \  ini  111  uf  sinjh  deep  distress  f 

f^^^^m.  As  limoli  iia  ylit^,  doet  tliou  excite  mj  pity  *  , , 
Thy  frank  and  fervid  eloquence  bespeaks 
A  eotd  humane  and  lofty  :  such  a  soul 
Did  I  ascribe  to  thee  ;  hence  to  thyself 

I  will  not  less  ingenuoufily  speak— _  ,_ 

Xjfeemble  for  my  child-  (1  eh  are  with  thoo 
A  lover's  gnet  :  ah,  pnnc^  !  do  thou  too  share 
A  father^s  grief  with  me.     Ah,  if  she  were 
Unhappy  by  mj  means  !..  »  *l'is  true,  she  chose  thee; 
'Tis  true  that  none  constrained  her . , .  but,  if  fear, 
Or  m^aiden  modesty  . , .  In  short,  if  Myrrba 
Ko:^  should  repent  her  promise  wrongfully? 


,^;_jjiUttiii:g-LXinideistand  th^e,   ^Td  a  lover*  ^ 
j  Who  loves  as-I  do,  canst  thou  repressut 
[  ThocEerish*d  object  wretched  for  his  sake  ? 
'  Could  I,  though  i nuocenti y J  deem  myself 
T^e  ofigÌ!i"óf  all  her  wretchedness, 
AnHlaot  expire  with  grief  ?— Ah  I  Myrrha,  now 
FrOircmECe  on  me,  and  on  my  destiny, 
A  final  sentence  :  fearlessly  pronounce  it, 
If  Pereiis^love  be  irksome  :  yet  for  this 
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Never  shall  I  regret  that  I  have  loved  thee. 

0,  could  I  make  her  joyful  by  my  tears  !  *  .  . 
I  To  me  'twould  be  a  blessing  e*on  to  diet, 
[So  that  she  might  be  happy. 

r^i».  Pereua,  who 

fcan  hear  thee  without  weeping  ?  . .  .  Ko,  a  heart 
/More  faithful,  more  impassioned  than  thine  own, 
j  There  cannot  be.     Ah  !  as  thou  hast  to  me, 
f  Couldst  thou  disclose  it  also  to  my  daughter  : 
I  She  could  not  hear  thee,  and  refuse  to  open 

To  thee  with  equal  confidence  her  own, 
.  I  do  not  think  that  she  repents  her  choice  ; 
\"i-\  ("Who,  knowing  thee,  could  do  this?)  but  perchance 

Thou  mayst  solioit  from  her  heart  the  source 

Of  her  conceard  distress, — EehohL  she  comes  ; 

I  had  already  summoned  her.    With  her 
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fl  leave  thee  ;  to  the  interview  of  lovers, 
J   Fathers  are  ever  a  rcBtraint,    Now,  prinee, 
yl  Fully  reveal  to  her  thy  lofty  heart, 
^  A  heart  by  which  all  others  must  he  away'd. 


m 


Scene  II. 


Mif.  With  PereiiB  dotJi  he  leayejne  ?  ■  .  ♦  Fatal  trial  f 
ThiB  rende  my  heart  indeed  .  . , 

Pe,  At  lon^h,  Q  Mjrrha, 

The  day Jfi  mnaa^  whiftL,  wert  thou  only  ha^py, 
Shoiild  xeaidfìr  me  supremely  happy  aleo^ 
I'hy  hair  with  a^iptial  coronal  adomiil,     " 
ThyJ'orra  enveloped  in  a  festal  robe, 
1  see  indeed  :  but  on  thy  countenanoe. 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  and  in  ev'ry  step. 
Pale  melancholy  lours.     O  Myrrha,  he 
Who  loves  thee  more,  far  more  than  life  itself. 
Cannot  behold  thee  with  a  mien  Kke  this 
To  an  indiesolnble  tie  approach, 
This  is  the  hour,  the  solemn  hour  ie  this, 
Wheu  His  uo  more  allowable  for  thee 
To  pass  delusions  on  thyself,  or  others. 
Thou  shouldst  divulge  to  me  (whatever  it  be) 
The  eause  of  thy  di  stress  ;  or  shonldst  at  least 

C Confess  that  thou  dost  not  confide  in  me  ; 
That  I  have  ill-responded  to  thy  choice, 
And  that  at  heart  thou  hast  repented  of  it. 
I  shall  not  hence  account  that  I  am  wrong'd  ; 

0  uo  I  though  this  sad  heart  will  he  surcharged 
With  mortal  wretehednesa.     But,  what  car^st  thou 
For  the  distraction  of  a  man  not  loved, 
And  slenderly  esteemed  ?     It  too  much  now 
Concerns  me  not  to  render  thee  unhappy, — 
Then  speak  to  me  explicitly  and  boldly.— 

<,5ut3^  thou  art  mute  iLud-motioiiless  ?  .  . .  Thy  sileuoe 
Breathes  but  disdain  and  death  .  ,  .  thy  silence  is 
An  answer  too  decisive  :  thou  dost  hate  me  ; 
And  dar'st  not  say  it .  ,  .  How- je6ume.ihy  faith  ; 

1  instantly  prepare  myself  to  fly 
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^jOT  ever  from  tKine  eyas,  since  I  am  tiiiis 
^"otfojt^uf-avy'Bloii  ; .  .  Biit  if  I 
nae  always  m,  bcrw~eoiild  I  win  tliy  dioico  ? 
If  I  became  so  afterwards,  ah,  tell  mo  ; 
In  what  I  have  oftended  thee  ? 

J%:  .  .  ,  O  prinoe  \  , 

Thy  overwecniDg  lovo  depicts  my  grief 
More  poignant  than  it  is.     Beyond  the  bomids 
Of  truth  thy  heated  phantasy  impels  thee. 
"With  silence  thy  unprecedented  words 
I  hear  ;  what  wonder  ?  unexpected  things, 
And  little  pleasing,  and,  e*en  more  than  this, 
Not  tnie,  dost  thou  express  :  how  can  I  then 
Reply  to  thee?— TfjJBj  foT  out  iHaptinl^iteB, 
lathi^  appfìJrtfìP^^yj^I  OTnie_prcxtareiiì 
For  theJT  fulfilmeiitj  does  my  chosen  Bpansa  _ 
YentiiTB  mrrniwiiTlc-  to  harliur  dunbts.of  me? 
*Tis  true,  perchainjc  my  ^^pirity  are  not  radiant, 
As  hera  should  be  who  doth  obtain  a  spouse 
Diatinguij^h'd  like  thyself  :  hut  pensi veness 
Ja  oft  a  second  nature  ;  ill  could  one 
iPEa  feels  it-s  potent  away,  explain  the  cauae  : 
Andjj£tfìl3i.j(©  officious  questiuning. 
Id  stead  of  making  manifest  the  causo, 
i^dgubloB  the  afl'ect. 

Pe,  Via  irksome  to  thee  ; 

I  aee  it  by  unquestionable  symptoms, 
I  knew  indeed  that  thou  couldst  never  lore  me  ; 
Yet  in  my  feeble  heart  I  had  caressed 
At  leaat  the  fìatt*ring  hope  thou  didst  not  hate  me  ; 
In  time  J  for  thine  and  my  peace,  I  discern 
That  I  deceived  myself. — ^*'J  is  not  (alas  I) 
"Within  my  pow'r  to  make  thee  hate  me  not  : 
But  on  myself  doth  it  alone  depend 
To  make  thee  not  despise  me.     Now  art  thou 
Freed,  andreleased  froi^i  all  thy  pioiuist.^tI  faith. 

Sy  will  'twere  vain  to  keep  thy  promise  ; 
Not  by  thy  parents,  and  still  lesB  by  me, 
But  by  false  shame,  art  thou  reatrain*d.     Thou  wouldst, 
Not  to  incur  the  blame  of  fickleneas, 
Bender  thyself,  thioe  own  worst  enemy. 
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The  Retina  of  thy  error  :  and  dost  thou 
Hope  I  should  suffer  this  ?    Ah,  no  ! — That  I 
Love  thee,  that  I  perchance  tleaerved  thee,  this 
\  I  ought  to  prove  now,  by  refufiing  thee  ,  -  , 

p  5Ì&  ^^*  Thcfll  joat  delight  to  drive  me  to  despair , 

Ah  !  how  cani"bejoymiB  in  Lhy  preseircej— — —  . 
If  I  "anr  destined  always  to  l^ehold 
_^   Thy  fave  iH-pleased  Tvith  mine?"  Can  I  assign  ^ 
Tlie  causes  of  :i  uiiif.  wliicli,  m  frreq.t  meaam-e. 
Is  but  yuppii<irLi"ii-  r   wlilrh,  indeed, 
If  true  in  part,  p'rtiaps  has  no  other  cause, 
Than  the  new  state  which  I'm  about  to  enter  ; 
TlmjBad_nccoasity  of  separation 
Prom  mj  belo  ve  d  parents  ;  and  the  words 
So  oft  repeated  to  myself  :  "  Ah  I  maybe 
I  ne-ver  more  shall  see  them ;\  .  .  the  departure 
For  other  realms  unknown  ;  the  change  of  sky  ;  .  *  - 
And  other  thoughts,  by  thousands  and  by  thousands, 
All  passionate  and  tender ^  and  all  sad  ; 
And  all  indisputably  bettor  known, 
And  felt  more  keenly^  than  by  any  other. 
By  thy  humane  and  coiirteous  lofty  heart  !^ — 
I  gave  myself  spontaneously  to  the©  ; 
!Nor  do  I  feel  repentance  ;  this  I  swear* 
If  it  were  so,  I  would  have  told  it  to  thee  : 
Jhee.  ?iliove  lìM  mum,  I  estueni  ;   fruìEi  th<'0 
Mitili] I -■  ^v^Hild  I  L-oiicL'al,  .  ,  .  tliut  1  wuiilil  not 
T^kii^me  li'Qm  my  own  conscio  us^netia  conceal. 
Now,  I  implore  ;  let  him  who  loves  me^estj 
Speak  to  mo  least  of  this  my  wretchodneesf 
And  'twill  in  time,  I  feel  assured,  depart. 
Coiiid  T,  not  prizing  thee,  ^ve  thee  my  hand, 
I  should  despise  mjaelf  :  and  how  not  prize  thee  ?  . 
My  lips  could  never  utter  wkat  my  heart 
Both  not  di^^tate  :  and  yet  thoae  lips  assure  thee. 
Swear  to  thee,  that  1  never  will  belong 
To  any  one  but  thee.     What  more  can  I 
Profess  to  thee  ? 

Pe.  ...  Alas  Ì  I  venture  not 

To  ask  of  thee  one  thing,  which,  conldst  thou  say  it. 
Would  give  me  life*    But  fatal  the  demand  1 
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'Twere  death,  I  fear,  to  be  aesTired  of  tliis» — 
Thou  to  be  mine,  then,  dost  Bot  now  diadain  ? 
Dost  not  repent  of  it  ?  and  no  delay  ?  .  .  . 

My,  Kg  ;  *tis  the  day  ;  to-day  will  I  be  thine» — 
Biit^  let^oufLBaik^ba-hoisteiLfeLtlie  jarinds  -^^ 
To-morrow,  and  for  ever  let  us  leave 
These  shores  behind  ub. 

Pe.  Do  I  hear  thee  rightly  ? 

With  such  abrupt  transition  how  canst  thou 
Thus  dilier  from  thyself?    It  tortures  thee 
So  much  to  have  to  leave  thy  parents  dear. 
Thy  nfttrge  mimtry  ;  ^i^t  wouldst  ^ou  depart 
Thui^speedil^^orj(iy.0iL2_p . .  # 

Mij.  ~  _2mij ,_,  for  ©Ter 

WjìLJ  J^handon  them  ;  * ,  *  and  die  * ,  -  of  grief  . . . 

Pe»  What   do  X  BearT  ^Thy  anguish   hath  betray'd 
thee  ;  -  - . 
Tliy  words  and  looks  are  prompted  by  despair* 
^-&w.ear  ^^^%  T  ^^t  Tiav^r  be  the  means 
Jit  thy  di^tructioD  ;  nererj^ofmy  own 
Too  oert^iidjr^, 

^5^  '-Tìitmfì;  'tifi  tao  JaojruglV 

\amdifltract^by^a_mighty_woe , .  * 
^^fejrno;i>fìTiiwfl  mf^  nfif..— Xnflesibìy 
Tt^  my  pnrpr«p  ki>f>p — While  I  have  thus 
^Eybosom  hardened  as  it  were  with  grief, 
My  parting  hence  will  be  lese  keenly  felt  :  -^ 
A  solace  in  thyself  . . . 

Fe,  y^i  ^yrrhfti  ^^- 

I  am  the  cause,  I  am,  (though  innocent) 
Of  the  dread  conflict,  which  thus  lacerates, 
And  agitates  thy  heart. — My  hateful  presence 
No  longer  shall  impose  restraint  on  thee. — 
Do  thou  thyself,  0  Myrrha,  to  thy  parents 
ftoposesgiTM  TUfiRTna^  that  may  deliver  thee 
Etom^^flomauspicious ;  or Jrom  them 
Thoti^  hmr  Jadiay  the  cruel  deatB/ofP^iis. 
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Scene  III. 

MYRRSA, 

M^.  Ak,  go  not   to  my  parents  L  , ,  Hear  me, . , , 
me  r. . , 
He  flies  from  me , , .  — 0  Heav*ns  1  wliat  have  I  said  ? 
Let  me  to  Eurycieia  quickly  run  ; 
Koy  not  one  iiiB taut  would  j  with  myaelf 
Bomam  alone  - . . 


Scene  IV. 

^  MYEEilA,  EURYCLEIA. 

Eu.  0  whither  dost  thou  fly 

Thus  with  such  breathless  haj^te,  beloved  daughter  ? 

My.  Whore  can  I  find,  if  not  in  thee,  some  solace  ? . 
To  thee  I  came , .  * 

Eu,  I,  from  a  distance,  long 

Have  watch'd  tbee  carefully.     Thou  knowest  well, 
I  nCYer  can  abandon  thee  :  I  hope 
That  thou  wilt  pardon  me.     From  thence  I  saw 
FereuB  rush  troubled  forth  ;  and  thee  I  And 
"With  heavier  grief  oppressM  ;  ah  !  dearest  daughter  ; 
Thy  teara  at  least  may  freely  have  a  vent 
Upon  my  breast. 

Mif,  Ah,  yes  j  dear  Eurycieia, 

With  thee  I  raay  at  least  shed  tears  . . ,  I  feel 
As  if  my  heart  would  burst  frojn  checking  them , . . 

Eu,  And  wilt  thou,  in  a  state  like  this,  persist, 
0  daughter,  in  these  hymeneal  ritea  ? 

Mif.  -Uiopa  jny_agQiiy  may  kill  me  Jfirat  j  . . 
But  no  ;  that  cannot  be  ;  the  time's  too  short  j . . . 
It  afterwards  will  kill  me,  kill  me  soon  . , . 
Beal^^eathj  I  have  no  cither  wish  but  death  ; . .  * 
^^^id  death  alone  is  ail  that  ^  deser¥»r- 

i?u>^^^]Vlyrrha,  no  other  furies  can  assail 
With  aticb  barbarity  thy  youthi'ld  hx&Mtf.-^ 
Save  those  of  love  . , . 

My^  What  dar^st  thou  say  to  me  ? 

What  cruel  falsehood  ?  * . . 

Eu,  Ah  J  do  not,  I  pray  thee, 
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Be  wroth  with  me.     For  a  long  time  I've  thought  so  : 

But  if  it  thus  displeasB  thee,  I  will  dare 

Ko  more  to  say  it  to  thee.     Ah,  may  at  thou 

Presjerva  with  me  the  liberty  of  weopitig  I 

Neith^ir  do  I  know  well  if  I  liolieve 

What  I  have  said  ;  moreover,  to  thy  mother 

I  hitherto  have  solemnly  denied  it . . . 

Mtf.  What  do  1  hear  ?    0  Heav'ns  !  does  she  perchauo© 
Also  susi)ect  it  ?.. , 

Ell.  And  who,  seeing  thus 

A  tender  maiden  in  exceeaive  grief, 
Would  not  deem  love  the  origin  of  this  ? 
AhJ  were^thy  grief  from  love  alone  !  at  leagt  * 

Bo^Z^^àyjQììgfat  tìjeu  ì><r found. ^Gnmerged 
!!óra  long  time  in  this  perplexing  "doubly 

T J^njpT^  ImTy  iti fq rjwrjjnf.  one  day 

Of  Venus^^ouT  sublime  divinity  ; 
With  tears,  with  incense,  and  persuasive  prayers, 
With  mournful  heart,  before  her  sacred  image 
Prostrate,  1  ventured  to  prononnoe  thy  name  , , . 

Mif.  Ah  !  what  audacity  !  what  hayt  thou  done  ? 
Yenutì  ? , , ,  0  Heav'ns  I , . .  inimical  to  me , , , 
^^lie^oroe  of  her  iiupTa^'Bté' revenge* , , 
What  do  I  say  ?..  -  Alas  !  ...  I  shudder, . . ,  tremble  . . . 

En.   "iliRJìrtu^  ludund  thOft  T  iti  thia  jiifl  lia-fang- 

Thij_angry  deity  djadain'd  my  vows ,  ^ 

Th^ineense,  ina  BmouM'ring  gloom  involved,  ^/Ì'ciaÌ^^ 

Withjiifficulty  bum\i  ;  and,  downwards  driven, 

The  smote  collected  round  my  hoary  head. 

Wonldst  thou  hear  further?    I  presumed  to  raise 

To  the  tìtem  image  my  afflicted  eyes, 

And,  horribly  iu censed  with  indignation, 

With  throftt'ning  kioks  the  goddess  seem*d  to  me 

Her6elf_to  diive  me  from  her  sacred  feet.    ~ 

WTffi'^anTjIing  steps,  1  tottcPd  fronTtlie  temple. 

Palsied  with  fear  . .  »  In  telling  this,  I  feel 

My  hair  with  horror  onoe  more  stand  on  end. 

if  I/,  And  thou  with  terror  mak'et  me  also  shudder. 
What  hast  thou  dared  to  do?     By  Myrrha  now 
Must  no  celestial  pow'r,  and  much  less  that 
Of  our  tremendous  goddess,  be  invoked, 
I  am  abandoned  by  the  gods  ;  my  bitia&t 
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Is  open  to  the  anBlanght  of  the  Furies  ; 

There  they  alone  antEority  possess, 

And  residence. — Ah  !  if  there  still  remains 

In  thee  the  shadow  of  a  genuine  pity, 

My  faithful  Enryeleia,  (than  alone 

Canst  do  it,)  save  me  from  despair  ;  'tie  slow. 

Too  slow,  although  'tis  infinite,  my  grief. 

En,  Thou  mak'st  me  tremble  . . ,  What  can  I  ? 

My.  ,  .  -  I  a^k  th. 

My  woGB  to  shorten.     My  weak  frame  thou  seeeat 
Wearing  away  by  little  and  by  little  ; 
My  lingering  agonies  destroy  my  parents  ; 
—  A  burden  to  myself,  a  curee  to  others, 
J^never_caii  escape  :  'twere  pity,  love, 
To  expedite  my  deatk;  from  thee  I  ask  it . , . 

^u.  O   Heav'na  !  .  -  .Trom   me?  ,  .  .  My   very  titt'raui 
fails, . . . 
My  breath, . . ,  my  thoughts  . , . 

My,  Ah,  no  ;  thou  lov'stme  noi 

I  weakly  deem'd  that  in  thy  a§M  "breaia 
There  dwelt  a  comprehensive  teodemess . . , 
Yet  thou  thyself  didst  in  my  tender  years 
Exhort  me  to  nobility  of  thought  : 
Oft  have  I  heard  from  thee,  how  virtuous  souls 
Should  death  prefer  to  infamy,     Alas  ! , . . 
What  do  I  say  ?  ♦ . .  — But  thou  dofit  hear  me  not  ? . . , 
Motionless,  •  -  .  mute,  .  ,  .  thou     scarcely     breath'st  ! 

Heavens  !  .  .  . 
What  have  I  said  ?  distracted  with  my  pangs, , , . 
I  know  not  what  I  said  :  ah  I  pardon  me  ; 
My  second  mother,  be  once  more  thyself. 

Eu.  .  .  .0    daughter,    daughter  !  ,  *  ,  Thou  ask    death 
from  me  ? 
Thou  death  from  me  ? 

My.  Esteem  me  not  ungrateful  ; 

Aud  think  not  that  the  anguish  of  my  woes 
Kobs  me  of  pity  for  the  pangs  of  others .^ — 
Wouldst  thou  not  see  me  dead  in  Cyprus  ?  soon 
Thou'lt  hear  that  I  Epims  reach'd,  a  corpae. 

Eu,  'Twere    vain,    then,    to     endure      these   dreadful 
nuptials, 
I  to  thj  parents  fly  to  tell  the  ^kok  . 
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My,  Ah,  do  it  not,  or  irretrieyably 
Thou  forfeitest  my  love  :  ah,  do  it  not  ; 
I  pray  thee  :  in  the  name  of  thy  true  love, 
I  do  conjure  thee. — From  a  troubled  heart 
Accents  escape,  which  should  not  be  recorded. — 
An  ample  solace  (one  which  hitherto 
I've  not  allow'd)  hath  been  my  tears  with  thee  ; 
The  speaking  of  my  grief  :  in  me  already  ' 

My  courage  hence  is  doubled. — A  few  hours 
Are  wanting  to  the  solemn  nuptial  rites  : 
Be  ever  near  me  :  let  us  go  :  meanwhile. 
It  is  thy  province  to  confirm  me  more 
In  my  inevitable  lofty  purpose. 
Thou,  by  thy  faithful  counsel,  and  thy  more 
Than  mother's  love,  at  once  shouldst  strengthen  me. 
Thou  shouldst  so  act,  that  firmly  I  may  follow 
The  sole  remaining  honorable  track. 


\ 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 


LCINYRAS^  CECRII 

Ce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pereus,  though  he  be 
Not  yet  return'd  to  us,  by  Myrrha's  words  / 

Was  greatly  mortified.     She  loves  him  not  ; 
Of  this  I'm  sure  ;  she'lTgo  to  certain  <lftath^      V 
Tf  In  TKesenupEaTs  she  should  persevere. 

^CS.~TW"theTàst  "trial  now,  will  we  ourselves  ^ 
Hear  from  her  lips  the  truth.    1,  in'tEy  name, 
Have  summon'd  her  to  meet  thee  in  this  place. 
Neither  of  us,  in  short,  would  force  her  will  : 
How  much  we  love  her,  well  she  knows,  to  whom 
Ourselves  are  not  less  dear.     To  me  it  seems 
Now  utterly  impossible,  that  she, 
In  this  respect,  should  close  to  us  her  heart  ; 
To  us,  who  made  her  arbitress  and  mistress 
Not  only  of  herself,  but  of  ourselves. 

Ce,  Behold,  she  comes  :  and  0  !  she  seems  to  me 
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Somewhat  more  joyful  ;  and  her  step  more  firm . . . 
Ah  !  could  she  be  again  what  once  she  was  ! 
At  the  sole  reappearance  in  her  face 
E'en  of  a  flash  of  joy,  I  quickly  seem 
Kestored  once  more  to  life. 

Scene  II. 

'"'      -^  MYRRHA,   CINYRAS,   CECRIS. 

Ce.  Beloved  daughter, 

Ah,  come  to  us  I  ah,  come  I 

My.  What  do  I  see  ? 

0  B[eav'ns  !  my  father  also  ! . . . 

Cin.  Haste,  advance; 

Our  only  hope  and  life  ;  advance  securely  ; 
-J^nd  do  not  fea];.the.,a8pect„of  thy^^f^^^ 
More  than  thou  fear'st  thy  mother's.     We  are  both 

1    Keady  to  hear  thee.    Kow,  if  thou  art  pleased 

i     The  cause  to  tell  us  of  thy  cruel  state, 

;     Thou  giv'st  us  life  ;  but  if  it  pleases  thee 
Eather  to  hide  it,  thou  mayst  also,  daughter, 
Conceal  it  ;  for  thy  pleasure  will  be  ours. 

!     Before  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied  for  ever, 

^  One  hour  alone  is  wanting  ;  ev'ry  one 
Deems  it  a  thing  deciSedT  but,  if  yet 
Thy  will  is  changed  ;  if  thy  committed  faith 
Be  irksome  to  thy  heart  ;  if  thy  free  choice. 
Though  once  spontaneous,  be  no  longer  such  ; 
Be  bold,  fear  nothing  in  the  world,  reveal 

^^  All^the  misgivings  of  thy  heart  to  us. 

Thou  art  by  nothing  bound  ;   and  we  ourselves 
The  first  release  thee  ;  and  the  gen'rous  Pereus, 
Worthy  of  thee,  confirms  this  liberty. 
Nor  will  we  tax  thee  with  inconstancy  : 
Rather  will  we  admit,  that  thoughts  mature. 
Though  unforeseen,  constrain  thee  to  this  change. 
By  reasons  base  thou  never  canst  be  moved  : 
Thy  noble  character,  thy  lofty  thoughts. 
Thy  love  for  us,  full  well  we  know  them  all  : 
A  step  of  thee,  and  of  thy  blood  unworthy, 
Thou  never  couldst  e'en  think  of.     Freely,  then. 
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Do  thou  fulfil  thy  wish  ;  provided  thou 
Art  once  more  happy,  with  that  happiness 
Thou  renderest  thy  parents  happy  also. 
Now,  this  thy  present  will,  whatever  it  be, 
D^hou  to  us  reveal  it,  as  to  brothers. 
jCe.  Ah,  yes  !  thou  see'st  it  well  ;  for  ne'er  didst  thou 
^'  Hear  words  of  more  persuasive  tenderness, 
,'  More  mild,  more  tender,  from  thy  mother's  lips 
JChan  these. 
r"S[y.  ...  Is  there  a  torment  in  the  world,  H?r"" 

|Thflt  p.fl.Ti  (pompare  wijh  mine?".' 7. 
I     Ce,  But  what  is  this  ? 

;  Sighing,  thou  talkest  to  thyself? 

Cin,  Ah,  let, 

;  Ah^et  thy  heart  speak  to  us  :  we  will  use  < 

No  other  language  witli  thSe. — Quick,  reply. 

My,  .  .  .  My  lord  .  .  . 

Cin,  Ah,  Myrrha,  'tis  a  sad  beginning  : 

To  thee  I  am  a  father  ;  not  a  lord  :  ^  - 

Qanst  thou  invoke  me  with  another  name, 
0  daughter? 

My,  Myrrha,  this  is  the  last  conflict. — 

Be  strong,  my  soul ... 

Ce.  0  Heav'ns  !    The  hues  of  death 

Upon  her  countenance  .  .  . 

My.  On  mine?... 

Cin,  But  whence 

Tremblest  thou  thus  ?  at  me  ?..  . 

My,  I  tremble  not .  .  . 

Methinks  ;  ...  or  I,  at  least,  no  more  shall  tremble. 
Since  ye  now  so  compassionately  hear  me. — 
Your  only,  your  too  well  beloved  daughter. 
Well  know  I  that  I  am.     I  see  you  always. 
My  joys  enjoying,  grieving  in  my  griefs  ; 
E'en  this  my  grief  increases,    ^ine,  alaaJ 
Passes  the  bounds_Qf_natmaL  distress  i  4 

In  vaiirrliide  it  ;  and  ta..you  -^ouìdjpeak  it,  .  .  . 
ITTknewltlihj-seif.     My  fatal  sadness      ^  ^ 
With  grSSSng  years  augmènfèdTev'ry  day,  ""a      J)^^y 
Long  ere,  amidjthe'  illustrious  company  v 

W.  noble  suitors,  PereusT  selected. 
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Iwelli 


il 


Unknown,  iiiexorable,  dwellB  ;  and  hence- 
All  p(fw*r5n^iSaò-iS  ^**^^  "fffl'TTift  Tiiffi  prryV  _  • 
Slctther,  bciievo  mc  ;  though  I  be  but  young, 
Mj  mind,  o'cn  passing  ordinary  strength, 
Wa,e,  and  is,  strong  ;  but  my  distempor'd  frame 
Ih  fast  BUccumbing  ;  ,  .  •  and  I  feel  myself. 
With  gradual  footsteps.  ^Tiing  to  the  tomb  .  _  > 
^iiDa^C^ftì-^JiinStle  food  to  mo  m  pom^a-: 
Sleep  everlastingly  forsakes  my  pillowy 
Oj^^^keams.  ni!]i  horrid imag^ea j^f  death, 
Give  gli  mIlj  Jiiartyrdom  than  sleepless  nights; 
I  do  not  tind,  tljronghont  the  day  or  nighT," 
A  moment's  peace,  repose,  or  resting  place. 
If  et  nothing  in  the  shape  of  human  comfort 
l>o  I  presume  to  covet  ;  death  I  deem, 
^gxpect,  solicit,  as  my  only  cure. 
But,  for  my  punishment.  still  Nature  keeps  me, 
"With  her  strong  ties,  alive.     I  pity  now. 
And  novr  I  bate,  myself  :  I  weep,  and  rave, 
And  weep  again  .  . .  This,  this  is  the  inoeeeanti 
Insufferable,  fierce  vicissitude, 
In  which  I  drag  along  my  beavy  days. — 
But  what  ? ,  ♦  *  do  ye,  too,  at  my  horrid  state 
»Shed  tears?,  -  .  Beloved  mother!  ,  .  ,  let  me  then. 
To  thy  breast  clinging,  drinking  in  thy  tears, 
forego  the  sense  of  su ff 'ring  for  a  moment  !  » , , 

Ce,  Beloved  daughter,  at  a  tale  like  this. 
Who  conld  refrain  from  weeping  ?  , , , 

Gin.  At  her  words 

I  feel  my  bosom  rent  *  ♦  ,  But  finally, 
J^hat  ought  we  now  to  do  ? , , , 

"^y.  But  finally, 

(Ah  I  trust  to  what  I  say,)  I  ne'er  conceived 
The  wish  to  vex  you,  or  extort  from  you 
Yain  pity  for  myself,  describing  thns 
My  fierce  unutterable  pangs. — When  I, 
By  choosing  Fereus,  fi^'d  my  destiny. 
At  first,  'tis  true,  I  to  myself  appeared 
Somewhat  less  troubled;  hut,  within  my  heaH 
^roportionably  fierce  my  grief  retum'd. 
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Aa  nearer  and  more  near  the  day  approached 

For  forming  the  indi^Bolnble  tie  ; 

So  much  so,  that  three  timea  indeed  I  dared 

To  beg  you  to  procrastinate  the  day. 

In  these  delays  I  somewhat  calm'd  myself; 
%A  But,  as  the  time  diminished,  all  my  pangs 
*^'  Eeisumed  their  wonted  ficrceneBs,     To  their  height. 

To  my  consummate  eharae,  eonsummate  grief i 

Are  they  to-day  arrived  :  but  something  teUg  me 

That  they,  to-day,  are  giving  in  my  breast  , 

The  last  proof  of  their  strength.    Xhig^day_glLall.  see  me ^i^— 
_j1i6  spoTieauaLF^-^oflf  ax  jjJMreathleaa  carpafì^ 
r^.  What   do  I  hear  ?  .  .  .  O  daughter  I  .  _  Wilt   thon 
thus 

In  these  lugubrious  nuptials  persevere  ?  . .  • 

Cm.  No,  this  shall  never  be.    Thou  lov'st  not  Pereus  ; 

And,  spite  of  inclination,  thou,  in  vain, 

J5fpnldst  give  thyself  to  him  , , . 

i^  Mp.  Ah,  do  not  ye 

Take  me  from  him  ;  or  rj^idckly  give  me  death  . .  * 

'Tis  true^  perchance,  1  love  him  not.  as  mucJi 

As  lie  lovoa  me  ; . . .  and  yet,  of  this  I  doubt . , , 

Believe,  that  I  sufficiently  esteem  him  ; 

And  that  no  other  man  in  ali  the  world, 
f  ^E^'^aye  not^  shall  ever  havé^myv&ahdr    ^""^ 

I  hope  thatTerens,  as  h6  '5ugKTo15ei 

Will  to  my  heart  be  dear  ;  by.  living  with  him 

In  0Qnatant_andJnseparable  faith, 

riope-tkat  he  will  make  both  peace  and  joy 

Be  turn  to  me  again  :  that  life  may  be 

StOl  dear  to  me,  and  peradventnre  happy. 

Ah  I  if  I  hitherto  have  loved  him  not 

As  he  deserves,  'tis  not  a  fault  of  mine, 

But  rather  of  ray  st-ate  :  which  makes  me  first 

Abhor  myself , . ,  Him  have  I  chosen  once  : 

And  now,  again  I  ohooae  him  :  long  for  him, 

Solicit  him,  and  him  alone.    My  choico 

Beyond  expression  to  yourselves  was  grateful  : 

Be  then,  m  ye  did  wish»  as  now  I  wish. 

The  whole  accomplish' d.     Since  I  show  myself 

Superior  to  my  grief»  do  ye  so  likewise, 
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As  joyfully  as  may  be,  soon  will  I 

Come  to  the  nuptials  :  ye  will  find  yourselves 

Some  day  made  happy  by  them. 

^^,  0  rare  cUughter  ! 

ow  many  true  perfeetxona  thou  unitesi  I 

0n.  Thy  words  a  little  calm  me  ;  but  I  tremble  . . . 
\^,  I  feel,  while  thue  in  conierenee  with  you, 
My  strength  return.    1  may  again  perchance 
Wholly  become  the  mistress  o±'  myself, 
(If  the  gods  will,)  provided  ye  will  lend 
Me  your  assistance. 

Cm,  What  asaistanc©? 

Ce,  ,  Speak  ! 

..  will  do  ev'ry  thing. 

^.  I  am  conatrr^^^^^'^  - 

"j  Once  more  to  grieye.  seP-     Hear^^^Ta  jii^>L^am  breast, 
lAnd  to  my  troubled,  weak,  distempered  mind, 

'  A  V^tefiyj  remady  ;  and  this  will  be 
iittectual  in  proportion  as  'tis  speedy. 
What  it  will  cost  me  to  abandon  you, 
(0  Heav'ns  !)  I  cannot  say  ;  my  tears  will  tell  it, 
When  I  bid  you  the  terrible  farewell  : 
If,  without  falling  lifeless,  ...  in  thy  arms, 
I  can,  0  mother,  do  it . .  .  But,  if  yet 
I  I  can  abandon  you,  tho  day  will  come, 
'I  When,  to  thia  gonVoua  effort,  I  shall  owe 
\Life,  peace,  and  happiness. 

Ce.  Dost  thou  thus  speak 

Of  leaving  us?    Wouldst  do  it  instantly  ? 
At  once  dost  fear  and  wish  to  do  it  ?    Whence 
Such  inconsistency?  ,  ,  , 

Cin.  Abandon  us  ?.. , 

And  what  remains  to  us,  if  reft  of  thee  ? 
Thou  mayst  at  leisure  afterwards  depart 
To  Pereus'  father  ;  but  meanwhile  ere  this 
With  ue  enjoy  protracted  happiness  , .  * 

M^.  If  here  1  cannot  possibly  be  happy. 
Would  ye  prefer  to  see  me  dead  in  Cyprup, 
Or  know  me  happy  on  a  foreign  shore  ? — 
Sooner,  or  later,  to  Epirus^  realm 
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My  deatiiiy  invites  me  :  there  sLould  I 
With  Pereus  finally  abide.     To  you, 
When  Pereus  his  paternal  sceptre  sways. 
One  day  will  we  return.     Ye  shall  again 
In  OypmB  see  me.  if  the  gods  so  grant, 
The  jeyfal  mother  of  a  num'roiis  offepring  i 
And  we  will  leave  to  j«n,  of  all  my  children, 
The  one  ye  may  love  bejst,  to  be  the  jiap- 


r       C|fyoni^  declining  yeai-s^  r'Thns  of  yonr  blood 

I     ^S&Drye^ossess  an  heiJi»  this  neh  realm  ; 
Since  offspring  of  the  stronger  sex,  the  goda 
Have  hitherto  denied  to  yon.     Then  ye, 
The  day  on  which  ye  suffered  mo  to  go, 
Will  be  the  first  to  hail  with  blessings. — Ah, 
Grant  that  to-morrow  Per  ens  may  with  nio 
Spread  to  the  wind  our  miÌB.     Within  my  heart 
I  feel  a  certain  and  tremendous  presage, 

I        That  I,  if  ye  prohibit  my  departure, 

Alas  Ì  within  this  inauspicious  palace,  ' 

I        To-day  the  hapless  victim  will  remain 
Of  an  inscrutable  and  unknown  power  i 
That  ye  will  lose  me  everlastingly  . . . 
Do  yo,  I  pray,  com  passionately  yield 
To  mj  unhappy  presage  ;  or  be  pleaded. 
Indulging  my  distemperM  phantasy. 
To  Becond  what  perchance  ye  deem  an  error. 
My  life^  my  destiny,  and  also  (Fieav^ns  ! 
I  shudder  as  I  speak)  your  destiny, 

I        AIL  all,  too  much  depend  on  my  departure. 
Ce^  O  daughter  I . , , 

'  Gin.  Ah  !  , , .  Thy  accents  make  us  tremble  . 

But  yet,  if  such  thy  will,  so  be  it  done, 
WTiate'er  may  be  my  grief,  I  would  prefer 
Never  to  see  thee,  than  to  see  thee  thus.^ 
And  thou,  sweet  consort,  standest  motionless. 
In  tears  ?  * . .  Consente^t  thou  to  her  desire  ? 
f[Ce,  Ah  !  could  her  absence  kill  me,  as  (alas  !) 

I       Ft  feel  assured  that  I  shall  hence  be  doomed 

■^  In  tears  to  live  disoonéolate  for  ever  ! ,  * . 

mm  Ah  I  might  the  augury  prove  one  day  true, 

j  Which  she  suggested  of  her  precious  offspring  I , . . 
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But  yet,  since  ssnch  is  her  fantastic  wiali. 

So  ttat  she  lives,  let  it  l>e  gratified* 

M^.  Beloved  mother,  now  thou  givest  me 

Life  for  the  second  time.     Withm_ ^A  hour 

Shall  I  bo  readjr  for  the  nuptial  l'itgs-_ 
~>Y neèher  Tlcrvo  you,  time  will  prove  to  you; 

Though  now  I  Bcem  impatient  to  forsalsB  you, — 

Now,  for  a  little  while,  do  I  retire 

To  my  apartments  :  fain  would  I  appear 

With  tearless  eyes  before  the  altars  meeting 
^ J  noble  spouse  with  brow  serene,  and  cheerful, 

Scene  m. 

CINYBAS,   CVJORIB, 

Ce.  Tnhappy  parents  wo  !  unhappy  daughter  L  , , 

Cin.  Yet,  to  behold  her  ey'ry  day  more  aad. 
My  heart  hath  not  the  Ermneas,     'Twere  in  vain 
To  he  opposed  . , , 

Ce,  0  spoas©  ! , . .  A  thousand  fears 

Invade  my  heart»  lest  her  excess  of  grief, 
"When  she  is  parted  from  us,  should  destroy  her. 

Gin.  From  her  expressions,  from  her  looks,  and  gestnr 
And  also  from  her  sighs,  itifìèma^o^^ 
X-ti^t  hj  some  superhuman  agaaisy 
She's  fear  filli  J  iiossesB'd. 

^ih-  ,  ,  .^AkLjwell  I  know. 

Implacable,  vindictive  VeiniH,  wollj 
Thy  rigorous  revenge.     Thus  dost  thou  make  me 
Atone  fer  my  inev^tfent  arrogance. 
But  innocint  my  daughter  was  ;  I  only 
Was  the  delinquent  ;  I  alone  the  culprit  .  *  * 

Cin,  0   Heavens  !    what   hast   thou   dared  against  ti 
goddess  ?  . , . 

Ce,  Unhappy  If*.*  Hear,  Cinyras,  my  fault. — 
When  I  beheld  myself  the  spouse  adored 
Of  one  who  was  so  loving  as  a  husband, 
A  man  for  captivating  grace  unequaird, 
And  by  hira  mother  of  an  only  daughter, 
(For  beauty,  modesty,  and  sense,  and  grace 
Throughout  the  world  unrivali'd,)  I  confess. 
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Intoxicsated  with  my  happy  lot, 
I  dared  deny  to  Yen  us,  I  alone. 
Her  tributary  incense.     Wouldst  thou  more  ? 
Insensate,  and  ex  tra  vagante  at  last 
To  such  a  pitch  (alas,  how  ill-advised  1) 
Of  madness  I  arrived»  that  from  my  lips 
I  BufferM  thi'  iiiiinuduut  buiuit  to  Ml, 
That  by  iLll  \\uiidruu^,  oaltibrAt^l  V*eautyu 
Of  Myrrh  a,  nusv  nitae  v^?lariL':!J  wliìì  drawn 
Prom  Asia  and  liuiii  liruuuL,  tiian  L^.  ret  of  oro 
Wore  e'er  attracted  ti.>  her  sacred  iìde. 
By  wai'in  davutiuu  to  the  Cyprian  queen^ 
OiìL  0  !  what  is  this  thou  eay*Bt  ?  ,  .  - 

Ce.  Lo,  Qroffljtfeat  day 

Hgpoeforward,  Mynha  lost  her  peace;  her  life, 
BTerTnianty,  like  imil  waxTjeioro  Hieiirej''*'"^ 
SLiwly  niisinued;  and  nothing  in  ^nn  lutmls 
T'roin  tliiiL  Lime  seem'd  to  prosper,     Afttjrwiirdtt 
What  did  I  not  attempt  to  soothe  the  goddess  ? 
What  prayers,  what  tears,  what  penitential  rites 
Have  I  not  lavished  ?  evermore  in  vain. 

Cin.  Ill  hast  thou  done,  0  woman  ;  and  still  worse 
Hath  heen  thy  guHt,  in  keeping  it  from  rae. 
A  father  wholly  innocent,  perchance 
X  might,  hy  means  of  mediatorial  rites, 
The  pardon  of  the  goddess  have  obtained  : 
And  yet  perchance  (1  hope)  I  may  succeed* — 
But  meanwhile,  now  indeed  do  I  conctir 
In  Myrrha's  judgment  :  that  w^  miiftt/iffirfgrOf , 

4adjritbj£batLpnimptitnda  wa  oan  f ffiwt JL 

TtoTììnvP  lìAT  fTOTO  thiH  n^nstf«n:^tiBd  jftki 

^Yi  n  ►  k  I  n  ?  ws  ?  perchance  the^aggLfiLJillL^ó^.^ 

Win  Li  ut  toj2ther_climegjDurgue  J^^  hence 

Our  wretched  daughter,  feèììngln^er  breast 

Such  strange  forebodings,  yearns  penihanoe  so  deeply 

For  her  departure,  on  it  founds  such  hopes, — 

But  Pereus  cornea  r  he*s  welcome  ;  he  alone, 

By  taking  her  away  from  us,  can  now 

For  us  our  daughter  save» 

Ce.  0  destiny  ! 
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^     J^  Tardj^,  irresolute,  and  apprehenfiive, 
And  full  of  mortal  wretcheduesB,  je  see  me, 
A  bitter  conflict  laoeratea  my  lieart  : 

I  havi"\  liv  i^itv  ami  a  ^pntnrto  In  ve 

Will  gust  mj  lifp.     No  ot  he  rimase  this  grieyes  me, 
Tkan  tLat  1  thus  have  forfeited,  the  power 
To  apeinl  Ì1  hi  your  eervico:  btit  I  willnot^ 
No,  I  will  u,  ^  1  1  drag  to  hopeloB«  deiith 
My  dearest  MyiTha,     The  diBastrous  tie 
Shall  BOW  be  torn  asunder  ;  and,  with  that, 
The  thread  of  my  existeuce. 

Cm.  S>  my  BOB  [ . . . 

Still  J^  this  name  I  call  thcei!;  and  I  hope 
That  thou  ere  long  will  l>o  my  son  indeed. 
We,  since  thyself,  have  heard  explicitly 
The  secret  thoughts  of  Myrrha  :  I  have  taken, 
As  a  true  father,  ov'ry  means  with  her, 
So  that  she  now,  with  absolute  free  will. 
Her  own  nuhiass'd  judgment  may  pursue. 
But  'mid  the  winds  the  rock  is  not  so  firm. 
Ab  she  itì  firm  to  thee  :  thee^^hee,  ajpiie 
She  wiUs,  aud  she  solicits  ;  and  she  fears 
Lest  thou  he  ta^en  from  her.     She  knows  not 
//Herself  how  to  adduce  to  iis  a  cause 
((Por  her  despondency  :  her  health  infirm. 
Which  was  the  first  effect  of  this,  porehance 
Is  now  its  only  cause.     But  her  deep  grief 
Deserves  much  pity,  be  it  what  it  may  ; 
Nor  should  she  wake  in  tliee,  more  than  in  ns, 
Any  dissatisfaction.     A  sweet  solace 
Thou  of  her  ills  wilt  be  :  oa.tÌLy:iÌ3:ìix.la¥e 
Hfìn  hopes  arc  founded  all.     W^hat  stronger  proof 
Wouldst  thou  require  than  this?  she  will  herself 
At  Gv'ry„  risk  abandoiL.iB  ta-morrow  ; 
(Ua,  who  so'^early  love  her  !)  and  for  this. 
The  reason  given  is  to  be  with  thee 
More  absolutelyv-tSL  become  more  thin^* 
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Pe,  Ah,  could  I  trust  to  this  !  but  specially 
This  her  abrupt  departure  . . .  Ah,  I  tremble. 
Lest  she  in  thought  designs  the  instrument 
To  make  me  of  her  death. 

Ce,  To  thee,  0  Pereus, 

Do  we  confide  her  :  fate  to-day  decrees  it. 
Too  certainly,  before  our  very  eyes. 
Here  would  she  lifeless  fall,  if  to  her  will 
Our  hearts  permitted  us  to  persevere 

In  opposition.      f!hfl.Tjgft  nf  p1fl.r.P>  ^.nrl  p^ft7]f> 

Eoteiitlxo^eiai^^^^  ^ 

T^agn  i^y  aSd^  all  inauspicious  thoughts  ; 
AniJ  t^Eiinfalonè  W^iHttting  £er  more  happy. 
Bring  to  thy  countenance  its  wonted  joy  ; 
And,  by  avoiding  mention  of  her  grief. 
Soon  wilt  thou  see  that  grief  itself  subside. 

Pe.  May  I  believe,  then,  certainly  believe, 
That  Myrrha  hates  me  not  ? 

Cin.  From  me  thou  mayst 

Believe  it,  yes  !     What  heretofore  I  said, 
Kemember  ;  by  her  words  I'm  now  convinced, 
That,  far  from  beings  cause  of  her  distress. 
She  deems  tliese  nupfialisTier  sole  remedy. 
She  must  be  lìFèììtiedTnth  indulgence  ;"  mus 
She  will  submit  to  anything.     Go  thou  ; 
Quickly  prepare  thyself  for  festive  pomp  ; 
And  at  the  same  time  everything  dispose. 
For  taking  from  us  by  to-morrow's  dawn 
Our  much-loved  daughter.     We  will  not  assemble 
Before  the  altar  of  the  public  temple, 
In  sight  of  all  the  dwellers  here  in  Cyprus  ; 
For  the  long  rite  would  be  an  obstacle 
To  such  a  quick  departure.     We  will  chant 
The  hymeneal  anthems  in  this  palace. 

Pe.  Thou  hast  restored  me  suddenly  to  life. 
I  fly  ;  and  here  will  instantly  return. 
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EORYCLEIA,   MYRRHA. 

f    Mif.  Dear  Eurycleiai  ye&  :  thfm  seeest  me 
(  Com  pi  a  trfjy^jyr^nqijdllized  ;  and  almost  joyoTis^ 
it  my  resolved  ilei^ìrtiire. 

Eu.  Can  this  be?,.. 

Alono  with  Perous  wilt  thou  hence  depart  ?  .  .  . 
Nor,  of  60  many  of  thy  faithful  handmaids, 
Wilt  thou  select  e'en  od  e  ?     Not  even  me 
WHt  thon  digtinguish  frt>m  this  wide  neglect?  . ,  - 
What  will  become  of  me,  my  dearest  child. 
If  thou  abandon  me  ?  alas  I  I  feel 
Eeady  to  die  at  the  mere  thought  of  tbia  , . , 

My.  Ah  1  hold  thy  peace ...  One  day  I  shall  return  . .  - 

Eu,  Ah  !    may    the    Heav'na    grant    this  I      Beloved 
daughter  !..  * 
I  did  not  think  that  thou  wert  capable 
Of  Buch  a  stem  resolve  :  I  always  hoped 
That  thou  at  last  wouldst  close  my  dying  eyes , .  * 

My,  I  should  havo  cìjosen  thee,  and  thee  alone. 
If  I,  by  any  means,  could  have  resolved 
To  take  an  inmate  of  this  palace  with  me , . . 
But  on  this  point  am  I  inflexible ,  * . 

^1*.  And     at     to-morrow's     dawn     thou     go'st     froij 
hence?. ,  * 

Mif,  X  from  ray  parents  have  at  length  obtained 
Fermi  Bsion  to  do  this  \  the  rising  sun 
\\  ill  see  our  vessel  wafted  from  this  shore. 

Eu,  AtispieiouB  be  the  day  to  thee  ! Could  I 

Know  thou  wert  only  happy  ! . . .  *Ti&,  in  truth» 

A  cruel  and  a  mortifying  joy, 

That  thou  dost  manifest  in  leaving  us ... 

Yet,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  weep,  though  mute. 

With  thy  afflicted  mother  . . . 

Jf^.  Wherefore  thus 

My  heart  already  too  assailable 
Dost  thou  assail  ?..  »  Why  force  me  thus  to  weep  ?  , , 
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^u.  Anà  how  can  I  snpprees  mj  burs  ting  tears  ? .  - 
This  is  the  laat  time  that  I  ehall  behold. 
And  shall  embrace  thee.     Thou  forsakest  me, 
With  many  years  bow^d  clown,  and  Btill  more  bow*d 
With  wretchedness.     I  shall  be  in  my  grave 
At  thy  return,  if  that  should  ever  he  : 
Some  tears,  I  hope  that . , .  thou  at  least  wilt  give  .  *  * 
To  the  remembrance , , ,  of  thy  Enrycleia . . , 

M^.  For  pity's  sake  , , ,  0  f  quit  me  ;  or  at  least 
Be  silent, — 1  command  thee  ;  hold  thy  peace. 
It  Ì8  my  duty  now  to  be  to  all 
Inflexible  ;  and  chieSy  to  myself. — 
This  is  a  day  to  nuptial  joy  devoted. 
Now,  if  thou  e'er  hast  loved  me,  I  require 
Of  thee  to-day  the  last  hard  pr<:>of  of  this  : 
K  estrai  n  thy  tejirs, . , .  and  mine.^I  see  already 
My  spouse  approaching*     Let  all  grief  be  mute. 


Scene  IL 


»EREtJS,,MYRRHA,   EUBYCLEFA. 

Pfi.  Thy  father,  Myrrha,  hath  tra  ne  ported  me 
With  unexpected  joy  ;  my  destiny. 
Which  I  expected  trembling,  he  himself 
Hath  cheerfully  announced  to  me  as  happy. 
Since  tliou  wilt  have  it  so,  tK>roorrow*Ji.  dawn, 
jQ  tliv  onìiiii];ìH[h  tìhall  see  my  ^ails  nnfurl'd. 
At  least  I*m  pleased  that  both  thy  parents  yield 
Contentedly  and  placidly  to  this  ; 
For  me  no  other  pleasure  can  there  be, 
Save  that  of  satisfying  thy  desires. 

My.  Yes,  much-loved  spouse  ;  for  by  this  tender  name 
Already  I  accost  thee  ;  if  a  wish 
My  bosom  over  fervently  inspired, 
I  am  all -burning  at  the  break  of  day 
To  go  from  hence,  in  company  with  thee, 
And  so  I  will     la iiadmy^f-^Lmicii, 
WithJhfifiLiliaua.;  no^hmger  to  behold         -^ 
DistJa^dJb§iiiKa  mj:  jsi^^ 

^hvnQJ^a  w  ij^YtftSRfij^^  pnrnl  I  an  n  n  the  caUbse, 

of  TOj  d^fftr^HM  ;  to  sail  in  unknown  seaB  ; 
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To  land  in  oountries  hitherto  unseen  ; 
To  broathe  a  fresh  invigorating  air  ; 
And  evermore  to  witncaa  at  my  wide, 
Beaming  with  evultatiun,  and  with  love, 
A  8 DOUBLE  like  thee;  ail  thi^,  I  am  convinced, 
Will  in  a  ahort  time  make  me  once  again 
Such  as  I  used  to  be.     Lesa  irksome  then 
I  trust  that  I  shall  be  to  thee.     Meanwhile, 
My  state  will  stand  in  need  of  some  indulgenoe  ; 
But,  be  assured  that  this  will  not  last  long. 
My  grief,  if  never  to  my  mind  recalled. 
Will  be  eradicated  soon.     J>o  thou. 
Of  my  abandoned  and  paternal  realm. 
Of  my  disconsolate  and  childless  parents, 
In  &hort,  of  no  tiling,  that  was  onoe  mj  own, 
Once  precious  to  my  heart,  remind  me  ever, 
Kor  even  breathe  to  me  tlieir  thrilling  names. 
This,  this  will  be  the  only  remefly 
That  will  for  ever  staunch  the  hitter  fount 
Of  my  all-fearful,  never-ceasing  tears. 

Pe,  Stranp  and  unparalleFd  is  thy  design^, 
0  Myrrha:  ah^  may  lloav^n  Tn  Tnercyjgrant 
TTiat  tii'.>u  mayst  ni'f,  avIm/h  'tiH  too  Te^ 
Yet,  though  my  heart  the  flatt'ring  thought  admits  not 
Of  being  dear  to  thee,  I^jn  resolv^ 
Blindly  to  execute  each^dSTofjJima. 
Provided  that  my  destiny^decrees 
That  I  should  ne'er  be  worthy  of  thy  love, 
My  life,  which  only  for  thy  sake  I  keep, 
(That  life  which  I  had  sacrificed  already 
With  my  own  hand,  if  I  had  haen  to-day 
Forced  to  relinquish  thee,)  this  life  of  mine. 
Since  for  this  sacred  purpose  thou  hast  deign'd 
To  make  a  choice  of  me,  I  consecrate 
For  ever  to  thy  grief.     To  weep  with  thee. 
If  thou  shouldst  wish  it  ;  with  festivity. 
And  mirthful  sports,  to  make  the  time  pass  by 
With  lighter  wings,  and  cheat  thee  of  thy  cares  ; 
With  care  unceasing,  to  anticipate 
All  thy  desires  ;  to  show  myself  at  all  timea^ 
Whichever  most  thou  wishest  me  to  be, 
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Thy  hus"band,  lover,  brotlier,  friend,  or  servant  ; 
Behold,  to  what  I  pledge  myself  :  in  this, 
And  this  alone,  my  glory  and  my  life 
Will  all  be  centred.     Yet,  by  this  unmoved. 
If  thou  canst  never  love  me,  still,  methinks, 
I  cannot  be  the  object  of  thy  hate. 

My,  What  say'st  thou  ?     Learn,  ah  !  better  learn  to 
know. 
Better  to  value  Myrrha  and  thyself. 
To  .thy  so  numerous  endowments,  thou 
Addest  such  boundless  love,  that  thou  deservest 
A  far,  far  different  object  to  myself. 
Love  in  my  bosom  will  enshrine  his  fires. 
When  he  has  clear'd  it  of  its  blighting  tears. 
An  ample  and  indubitable  proof 
Of  this,  thou'lt  find,  in  seeing  that  to-day 
I  choose  thee  as  the  healer  of  my  woes  ; 
That  I  esteem  thee,  that  with  lofty  voice 
I  hail  thee  as  my  only  true  deliv'rer. 

Fe.  Thou  dost  inflame  me  with  excessive  joy  : 
Kever  till  now  did  accents  sweet  as  these 
Flow  from  thy  beauteous  lips  :  within  my  heart 
Engraved  in  characters  of  fire  they  live. — 
Behold,  the  priests,  and  all  the  festal  train. 
And  our  dear  parents,  hither  come.     Mys£Ouse, 
Ah!  may  this  momfìfft  be  to  thfìfì  propifeS^a;'^'' 
AsTfìs  now  the  brightest  of  my  life  I 

Scene  IIL 

Pne8U_,_ChQru8of_QhiMf^^^^^  and  f\id  Mm:  Cinyras, 

Cecris,  People,  Myrrha,  Pereqs,  Eurycleia. 

Cin,  Beloved  cbildre»,  I  infer,,  at  least, 
A.  joyriaTugurY.  fro^^  ~  ''."^-^foV 

Ooiafi^  t>eiore^  to  the  sacred  rite. 
On  thy  face,  Bereus,  transport  is  express'd  ;   "* 
And  I  l)ghQld  my  daught^r^  ci>nTitena^uce 
'^^r^^ft_^tifl  Tfi''^^^^^     The  deities 
With  looks  benign  assuredly  regard  us. — 
With  copious  incense  be  the  altars  heap'd  ; — 
Peal  forth  the  song,  to  make  the  gods  propitious; 
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And  let  your  grateful  and  devoted  hjrtimB 
In  soundiiig  accsents  echo  to  the  jskies* 

CHOEtrS,'^ 

Hymen,  benig;iiant  deity,  of  Love 

The  brother,  of  frail  man  the  soothing  friend  j 

On  US  propitiously  do  thou  descend  ; 
And  bid  henceforth  these  happy  votaries  prove 
A  flame  so  pure  from  thy  inspiring  breath, 
That  nothing  may  extinguish  it^  hut  death. — 

CHILDEEN, 

Come  to  ns^  Hynien,  with  triumphant  joy  ; 
Borne  on  thy  brother's  wings,  descend  below  ; 

MAIDESS. 

With  Ma  own  craft  deceive  the  treacherous  boy, 
Eob  Mm  of  darts,  of  quiver,  and  of  bow. 

OLD  MEN. 

But  do  thou  come  exempt  from  all  his  arts, 
His  soft  caprices,  and  insidious  sighs: 

CHORUS, 

And  deign,  0  Hymen,  to  unite  two  hearts, 
P       In  mutual  love  unmatched,  with  thy  firm  ties, 

Em.  Dai^ter,  what  aila  thee  ?_àQj^  JJijOu_ta?Maiiai_, 

Heav^nsTTTr 
Mif.  Peace  *  »  *  peace  . . . 
Eu.  But  yet , , . 

Mff,  Ko,  no  ;  I  do  not  tremble. — 


»^ 


CHORUS. 

Mother  sublime  of  Hymen,  and  of  Love, 
A  goddess  e'en  among  the  gods  art  thou  ^ 

Whose  high  supremacy  in  heav'n  above, 
Or  in  the  earth,  none  dare  to  disavow  ; 

^  In  case  the  Chorus  ibould  not  dog,  each  stanza  sliould  tre  preceded  b^ 
L  short  Ei^mphooj  adapted  to  the  words^  which  should  then  b«  recited.      ^ 
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From  old  Olympus'  lieights,  0  Tenus,  deign 
TJpoTi  this  pair  propitiously  to  fimile  ; 
If  e'er  the  rites  of  this  thy  sacred  isle 

Thy  kind  protection  haply  might  obtaini 

CHlLDRKIf. 

Those  peerleeB  charme  from  thee  derive  their  birth, 
Bestowed  on  M^TTha  with  sueh  lavish  wealth  ; 

MAIDENS, 

Kcstoring  her  onoe  more  to  joy  and  health, 
Be  pleased  to  leave  thy  image  on  the  earth  ; 

OLD  MEÌJ. 

Lastly,  make  her  the  mother  of  a  race 
So  noble,  that  their  father  may  confess, 
Grandsiree,  and  subjects,  that  past  wretchedness 

Is  all  forgotten  in  their  matchless  grace* — 

CHORUS. 

Benignant  goddess,  glorioiisly  nnfold. 

From  the  pure  azure  of  the  heav'nly  height, 
Drawn  by  thy  swans  with  plumes  of  downy  white, 

Throned  in  thy  chariot  of  translucent  gold» 

Thy  form  majestieal  ;  and  by  thy  side 
Have  thy  two  sons  ;  thy  rosy  veil  so  fair. 
As  at  thy  shrine  they  kneel,  cast  o'er  this  pair. 

And  let  two  bodies  one  sole  spirit  hide. 

(k.  Yee,  daughter,  yes  ;  with  meet  subservienGy 
Thou  always  sough  test  to  secure  the  favor 
Of  our  all-pow'rful  goddess  *  *  *  Bllt,  ^alas  I  . . . 
Thy  oounfnanoe  changea?  . , ,  Thou  art  laixttj  and  trem- 

biing'/^,. 
And  scarce  thy  falt*ring  knees 

My.  For  pity  s  sake,N, 

Do  not,  0  mother,  with  thy  accents  bring  «— » 

My  constancy  to  too  severe  a  test  : 
1  c.annot  answer  for  my  oountenance^ .,  * . 
But^iH  I  knojvv,  the  puxpa^^my  heart 
Is  s^dy  and  rmmutahle,        ~  ^^ 
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Eu.  I  feel 

As  if,  for  lier,  I  were  about  to  die, 

Pe,  Ah  I  more  and  more  her  cotiBtetiaiice  ie  tronbled  ?  . 
0  wbat  a  tremor  now  aasaults  my  frame  I — 

CHORUS. 

Pure  Faith,  and  Concord»  lasting  and  divino, 

Have  placied  in  this  fond  cMiiapb'tì  hrua^t  their  slirine  ; 

And  tell  Alecto,  and  her  sitìtera  di-ead, 

In  vain  their  torches*  l^irìd  glare  would  shed 

On  the  brave  boBom  of  the  bride  so  fair. 

Whose  praises  all  our  pow'r  exceed  : 
While  deadly  Diacord,  frantic  with  despair, 

Upon  himself  in  vain  doth  feed  .  *  . 

M^,  What  is  it  that  ye  say?    My  heart  already 
By  all  the  banefiiT  Furi  oh  ih  assail  d* 
SeeTifem':  tlie  ntbi^.l  esisti  rs  round  nie  f^^lare 
Wtffi" salde  tòrchcf?,  jmd  with  Knaky  ^^►urge; 
Eehtjld  the  tCToheB,  which  these  nnptials  merit  .  .  . 

din,  0  Heavens  I  what  do  I  hear  ? 

Ce.  My  child,  thou  ravest . 

Pe.  0  fatal  rites  !  ye  ne'er  shall  be  perfomi'd  , , , 

My.  —But  what?  the  hymng  have  ceased?  . . ,  Who 
his  breast 
Thus  clasps  me?    Where  am  I?    What  have  I  said? 
Amia  spouse  already  ?  .  .  , 
-  Fe,  Thou  aj:Ljm% 

M^Trha,  espoused-  nor  shidt  tinnì  ever  l>e 
The  spouse  of  Perous  ;  this  I  sM^ear  to  thee. 
Not  less  intense,  bitt  different  to  thine, 
The  execrable  Furies  tear  my  heart. 
Thou  hast  made  me  a  fable  to  the  world  ; 
And  to  myself,  e'en  more  than  I'm  to  thee. 
An  object  of  abhoiTence  ;  I  for  this 
W^ill  not  make  thee  unhappy.     Thou  hast  now, 
Though  against  thy  will,  in  full  betraj'd  thyself: 
Aod  thou  hagt  finally  teyond  all  doubt 
Proved  the  mvinciljle  and  long  a^erKinn, 
Which  Ihou  hast  €her]r^ljM  tiwrls  uw.     Both  are  hagpy. 
That  thou  hast  thus  betiay'd  thytjulf  in  time! 
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^:JS[ow  from  the  self  imro"^^  '^^^  ^^^itfìfì  joYf) 
4rt  thoTi  released  for  ever.     Safe  art  thou, 
And  ffoin  all  tie^ Jeienipt.    MencetorEK  will  I 
EeBoove  for  ever  from  thy  troubled  sight 
My  odious  presence  . . .  Satisfied,  and  happy, 
I'll  make  thee  now  . . .  Ere  long  shalt  thou  be  told 
What  was  the  last  resource  of  him  who  lost  thee. 

Scene  IV. 

CINYRAS,  MYRRHA,  CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA,  PRIESTS,  CHORUS,  PEOPLE. 

Cin,  The  rite  is  now  profaned^^  hence,  hence  this  pomp, 
This  iiiefeciaiaJ,,jiOtty;^j^ 

Meanwhile,  0  priests/witESaw  elsewhere.     I  fain 
(Unhappy  sire  !)  would  weep  at  least  unseen. 

Scene  V. 

CINYRAS,  MYRRHA,  CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA. 

Eu.  Ah  I  far  more  dead  than  living,  Myrrha  stands  : 
See  ye  that  I  can  scarce  support  her  form  ? 

0  daughter  ! . . . 

Cin.  Women,  leave  her  to  herself 

A  prey,  and  to  her  own  flagitious  Furies. 
She,  with  her  unexampled  waywardness,       / 
Spite  of  myself,  at  last  hath  rendered  me  |/  y' 
Inflexible  and  ^^^^  •  ffy»  h^r  ptatQ  ^"^ 

No  more  I  feel  compassion.     She  herself, 
AllSost  against  tJie  wishes  of  her  parents, 
Would  to  the  altar  come  :  and  this  alone 
To  shame  us  with  her  own  disgrace  and  ours  ?  .  .  . 
Thou  t99  fiftTnr''°"'^'^"ti*^i  ^^^^^^^^  mother, 
Leave  her  :  if  hitherto  we  were  not  stem, 
The  day_.at  length  is  come  to  be  so. 

My,'  Yes: 

'Tis  as  it  should  be  :  Cinyras,  be  thou 
With  me  inexorable  ;  for  nought  else 

1  wish  ;  nought  else  I  will.     Qe^he^alone 
Can  fenninate  the  bitter  majri^oc^S^  ".  ^' 

OfaiuiuihappjLSSàjffi^*^^^  — 
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PlTinrn  thnn  wiibiiìì  hiy  breast  ^T^f^>  yfipffftfrl  nwnrii, 


Wkich  now  is  ha^JDjg  idly  tgf  ££y  side  : 
THOU  guvtìyt^meTEms  wrelcned/h^  life  ; 

Take  thou  it  from  me  :  lo  !  the  last,  last  gift 
For  which  I  supplicate  thee  .  .  .  Ah,  reflect. 
If  thou  thyself,  and  with  thy  own  right  hand, 
Dost  not  destroy  me,  thou  reservest  me 
To  perish  by  my  own,  and  for  nought  else. 

Cin.  O  daughter  !  .  .  . 

Ce,  0  sad  words  !  ...  0  speechless  anguish  !  . . . 

Ah  !  thou'rt  a  father  ;  thou  a  father  art  ;  .  .  . 
Wherefore  exasperate  her  ?  ...  Is  she  not 
Sufficiently  afflicted  ?  .  .  .  Thou  see'st  clearly 
That  she  is  scarce  the  mistress  of  herself; 
Her  reason  sinks  beneath  her  mighty  anguish  .  .  . 

Eu.  O  Myrrha  .  .  .  daughter,  .  .  .  dost  thou  hear  me 
not?.  .  . 
My  tears,  .  .  .  prevent .  .  .  my  utterance . . . 

Cin,  0  state  !  .  . . 

By  such  a  dreadful  sight  I  am  overcome  .  .  . 
All  !  yes,  I  am  e'en  yet  too  much  a  father  ; 
And  of  all  fathers  most  unfortunate  ... 
Already  by  compassion,  more  than  rage. 
Am  I  possessed.     I  will  betake  myself 
Elsewhere  to  weep.    Watch  over  her,  meanwhile. — 
As  soon  as  she  shall  have  regained  her  reason. 
She  must  prepare  to  hear  her  father  speak. 

Scene  VI. 

CECRIS,    MYRRHA,   EURYCLEIA. 

Eu,  Ah  see,  once  more  her  senses  she  resumes  . . . 
Ce.  Leave  me  alone  with  her,  good  Eurycleia  ; 
I  would  speak  to  her. 


V<JEC 
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Scene  VII. 

[ECRIS,    MYRRHA. 

My.  — Has  my  father  gone  ?  . 

H^^hen,  he  will  not  kill  me?  . . .  Ahj,^o.thou 
ta-pi  ty ,.  Tiiiat  h  ery^ve-.  ttuoie^ju^groiul;. 
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Ah,  yes  ;  if  there  indeed  remains  in  thee 
The  shadow  of  thy  love  for  me,  a  sword 
Give  me  thy  self ^  without  delay.     I  am 
In  full  possession  of  my  faculties  ; 
And  weli  I  know  the  mighty  consequonoe 
Of  this  my  feryent  prayer  ;  ah,  trust  for  onoe 
My  judgment  ;  trust  it" while  there  yet  is  time  : 
Thou  wOt  repent  hereafter,  hut  in  vain, 
If  thou  to-day  dost  grant  me  not  a  sword, 

Cfe.  Beloved  child, ...  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  ,  assuredly 
From  grief  thou  ravest.     From  thy  mother  thou 
Wouldst  never  ask  a  sword  . .  *^^Now^  lot  us  apeak 
No  more  of  nuptial  rites  i  a  strength  of  jotund^ 
Not  to  be  parallerd,  hath  lecTtliGe  on 
To  exfloute  thy  priSmTse  ;  hut,  in  truth, 
pkrong^r  dmrinay IS^riiiìturfì  :  fervently 
Tor  this  I  thank  the  gode.     Thou  shalt  be  ever 
Clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  thy  indulgent  mother  ■ 
And  if  to  endless  tears  thou'rt  self- condemned, 
I*will  weep  also  evermore  with  thee, 
Sor  ever,  even  for  an  instant,  leave  thee; 
We  will  lio  one  in  all  things  ;  e'en  thy  grief, 
Since  it  will  not  abandon  thee,  will  I 
Appropriate  to  myself.     And  thon  shalt  find 
In  me  a  sister,  rather  than  a  mother  ,  ,  . 
But  what,  0  Ileav'ns,  is  this  ?  .  » ,  Beloved  child, .  .  . 
Art  thou  incensed  against  me  ?  .  ,  ,  repellest  me  ?  *  . , 
Eefusest  to  embrace  me  ?  and  dost  dart 
Indignant  and  exasperated  looks  ?  ,  .  , 
Alas  I  0  daughter, .  ,  ,  e'en  towards  thy  mother  ?  ,  , 

-3%.  Ah  f  too  Trmoh  it  iTierenfies  my  despair, 
Even  t^ie  seeii r^,  H i •  ■  :  1 1 1 vii .  more  and  jnore^ 
iendeat  m  v  Ihìhi  ^vln h  tinnì  embraiceiatjsie  * .  ,~ 
j  I , .  ■  vAuit  do  1  tiay  ?  , . .  Beloved  mother  ! , . . 
~A  Tile,  u  Ì I  -  i  i  I  té  il  d ,  a  nd  un  wQXthy^daiighter 
Am  I,  wLu  Lj\  e  deserve  not*     Leave  thou  me 
To^my  dire  destiny  ; ,  » .  —  or  if  thou  feel 
For  mo  true  pity,  I  repeat  it  to  thee, 
Kill  me, 

Oe,      Ah,  mther  should  I  kill  myself. 
If  I  were  doomed  to  lose  the©  :  cnid  one  \ 

1  i^% 
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Canst  thou  speak  to  me,  and  repeat  to  me 
So  hoTiihle  a  wish  ? — I  ratiier  will 
From  tliitì  hour  forth,  perpetually  watch 
Over  thy  Ufe. 

Mff,  Thou,  thou  watch  o'er  my  Life  ? 

[u6t  I,  at  ev*ry  instant,  J,  behold  the^? 
Yhf>ii  i  vcinìorolì' '         '     .      .;/    Ah,  first 
I  will  I  hat  thceci  -,  mino  Be  closed 

III  everla&ting  darkueciià  ;  I  myaelf 
With  the^o  my  very  hand  a  would  pluck  them  first 
From  lay  own  face  , .  » 

Ck.  0  Heav'ns  I  "What  hear  I  ? . . .  Heav*ns  1 , 

Thou  mak'&t  me  shudder.     Then  thou  hatest  me  ?  .  ^ , 
- -[•      My.  ThoTi  first,  thou  ml%  eternal^  fatalisaiiifie 
^*    Of  all  niy  iviutchedoiesa  »  -  - 

Ce.  What  words  aro  theao  ?  . , , 

0  daughter  ! , , ,  I  the  cause  ?  . . .  But,  see,  thy  tears 
Gush  forth  in  torrents  . . . 

My.  PflTi^nn,  pariìfìT^  mftt     ,  , 

It  is  not  I  that  apeak  ;  an  unknown  power 
Bules  my  distemper*d  organs  .  . ,  Dearest  mother  I 
Too  much  thou  lovest  me  ;  and  I  — 

Ce.  Dost  thou 

Deem  me  the  cause  ? 

My.  Yes,  thou,  alijgX, 

In.g33X&g.life  to  such  an  iiE5rtOTa^J*^±cli» 
The  cause  of  all  my  woes  :  and  art  ko  still, 
If  thou  refuseet  now  to  take  it  from  me  ; 
Kow^  that  I  importuno  thco  for  this  deed 
So  fervently.     There  yet  is  time  for  this  ; 
^  Still  am  1  innocent,  almost , . .  — But,  0  ! . . , 

/'  Against  such  agonies  . , ,  my  . , ,  languid  . . .  frame  . ,  « 
Xo  more  bears  up  . . .  My  strength, , . ,  my  senses  fail  me , 

Ce,  To  thy  apartments  suffer  me  to  lead  thee. 
Thou  need'st  some  cordial  to  restore  thy  strength  ; 
This  transient  frenzy,  trust  me,  hath  arisen 
Fi-om  too  long  fasting.     Ah,  come  thou  ;  In  me 
Fully  confide  ;  I^  I  alone  will  serve  thee. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

[^  CINYRAS.      I 

Cin,  0  ill-starr*dy  wretchecTPeréìis  !    Too  true  lover  ! . . . 

Ah,  had  I  been  more  swifTin  mj^aXG^si»  _^       l^ 

Tho u  hadfl t  jLiu t  ttgn'pefcliance  within  thy  breastfj^--" ^ ^ 

The  fatal  T^apontu^ 

What  will  nis  poor  Bereaved  father  say  ? 

Espoused  and  joyful  he  expected  him  ; 

Now  will  he  see  him  brought  before  his  eyes, 

By  his  own  hands  destroy'd,  a  lifeless  corpse. — 

But  I,  alas  !  am  I  then  less  than  he 

Despairing  as  a  father  ?    Is  this  life, 

The  state  in  which,  amid  atrocious  furies. 

The  frantic  Myrrha  pines  ?  and  is  this  life, 

To  which  we're  doomed  by  her  mysterious  pangs  ? — 

BailjsiU^^  I  have  ^-^m'd 

My  heart  in  iron  maih     She  well  deserves 

(And  this  she  Knows)  my  anger  ;  as  a  proof, 

She  tardily  obeys  my  summons  hither  : 

Yet,  my  command  hath  she  already  heard 

By  th©  third  messenger. — Assuredly 

Beneath  these  pangs  of  hers  there  is  conceal'd 

Some  secret  no  less  dreadful  than  important. 

I,  from  her  lips,  will  now  hear  all  the  truth, 

Or  never,  never  more  will  I  henceforth 

Admit  her  to  my  presence  . . .  But,  (O  Heav'ns  !) 

If  she's^Qudemn'd  to  everlasting  tears. 

Though  innocent»,  by  force  of  destiny. 

And  by  the  anger  of  offended  gods. 

Should  1  to  such  calamities  as  these 
IdlBKe  displeasure  of  a  father  ?    Should  I, 

Despaifingrand  despised,  abandon  her 

To  lingering  death  ? . . .  Alas  I  at  such  a  thought 

My  heart  doth  break  . . .  But,  yet,  in  part,  at  least, 
<^'Tis  indispensable  that  I  should  hide, 
<:r^  From  her,  in  this  my  last  experiment, 
j:.'  My  boundless  fondness.     Never  hath  she  yet 
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H^trd  me  address  her  in  repToachful  terms  : 
^~-Nq  maiden  surely  hath  a  heart  bo  firm, 
^^r^  ^«^  ^7ffi^^  4,^  fear.  wiOionlL  emotion 
nienacQ  of  a^SiSF^ 
ft  lengtfi  she  comes.— Alas,  how  she  approaches 
^Jfith  tardy  and  rclnctant  steps  f    I^aeems 
**Aft  if  she  came  to  die  bejbfe  my  ayea. 

Scene  II< 

___, — ,  CINYRAS,   MTHtlHA. 

Cin^  — Myrrha,  I  never,  never  could  have  thonglit 

That  thon  regardedst  not  thy  father's  honor  ; 

Thou  hast  too  certainly  of  this  cjonvinoed  mo 

On  this  day  fatal  to  us  all  :  but  yet, 

That  thou  shouldst  now  reluctantly  obey 

Thy  sire's  express  and  oft-rei»6ated  summons, 

E'en  this  was  less  expected  than  the  other, 
M^,  , . ,  Thou  of  my  life  art  arbiter  supreme  , . . 

I  did  implore  irom  thee .  * ,  myself  »  -  -  erewlàig~.  * 

And  on  this  very  spot, . , .  the  punishment .  ^ , 

Of  my  so  mauy^ .  - .  and  enormous  faiilts ...  — 

My  mother,  too,  was  present  ;  p  • .  wherefore  then ,  - 

Didst  thou  not  kill  me  ?  *  » . 

Gin.  It  is  time,  0  Myrrha, 

Yes,  it  is  time  to  alter  thy  deportment. 

In  vain  thou  useet  accents  of  despair  ; 

In  vain  despairing  and  confounded  looks 

Thou  fixest  on  the  ground.     Through  all  thy  grief, 

Alas,  too  evidently  shame  appears  ; 

Guilty  thou  feel'st  thyself.     T^yJieaviest  J^ldtw 

Is  thy  concealment  with  thy  father  :  hence 

His  anger  thoroughly  thou  mori  test  ;  ' 

And  that  the  partial  and  indulgent  love 

I  bore  to  thee,  my  dear  and  only  daughter»  

Henceforth  should  cea^e. — But  what  ?  thy  tears  gush  forth? 
J  Thou  tremblest  ?  shudderest?  ,  *  .  and  thou  art  silent?- 
y  'Should )  then,  thy  father's  anger  be  to  thee 
I   An  ingupportahle  infliction? 
Y     Mif.  Ah  I . . . 

I   Worse  ,  ,  .  than  the  worst  of  deaths  .  •  • 
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Cin.  Hear  me.— Thou  Imet 

Eendor'd  thy  parents,  as  thou  bast  thyself, 
A  fable  to  the  world,  by  the  sad  end  j  j 

Which  thou  hatst  given  to  thy  nuptial  ritea^    0à£k%,  ^ 
y    Thy  cruel  outrage  has  cut  short  already        \ 
^  :  The  days  of  wretched  PereuB  ... 

Jfy»  Heav'ns  I  what  he^r  1  ? 

^-^ €in.  Y^dead^jjtPer^uB;  and  'tia  thou  baat.ii*ti&  him« 

Soon  &B  Keiefi'our  preseocc,  he  withdrew»  - 

Alone,  and  by  muto  anguish  overwhelmed,  ■ 

To  his  apart m on tB  ;  no  man  durst  pursue  him.  M 

Too  late,  alas  Ì  I  came  ,  *  .  He  lay,  transfixed  ■ 

By  his  own  dagger,  in  a  sea  of  blood  :  H 

To  me,  his  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears,  and  death,  fl 

H©  raised  ;  .  -  -  and,  *mid  his  latest  sighs,  he  breathed        m 
T^^ame  of  Myrrha  from  hia  lips. — Ungrateful  ,  *  •  M 

f^My,  Kh^  Éìay  no  more  to  me  ,  *  »  I,  I  alone  I 

i  Deserve  to  breathe  my  last .  ,  .  And  yet  I  live  ?  H 

1      Cin,  The  horrid  anguish  of  the  wretched  father  I 

j  Of  Pereus,  I  alone  can  comprehend,  fl 

I,  who  at  once  am  wretched  and  a  father  :  fl 

\  Hence,  I'm  aware  what  now  must  be  bis  rage,  H 

His  hatred,  and  hia  thirst  to  wreak  on  us  I 

A  just  and  bitter  vengeance,— Hence,  not  moved  H 

By  terror  of  Mb  arms,  but  by  a  just  H 

Compassion  for  his  son,  I  am  resolve*]  S 

To  know  from  thee,  as  Hoth  befit  a  father  H 

flended  and  deceived,  (and  at  all  risks  ■ 

Bo  I  insist  on~this,}  the  refil  caustj  fl 

^  |uch  a  hornbjo  catastroi>hc% —  H 

M^rrha^  in  vain  wouldst  thou  caocealit  front-Me  :  \  ^ 

Tbpji  by  t^y  ^^^^  ^""«^^  gesture  art  betray^d--::- 
Thy  broken  words  ;  the  changes  of  thy  iiice. 
Now  dyed  with  scarlet,  and  with  hues  of  death         ^^--^^" 
Now  blanoh*d  \  thy  mute  and  bosom-heaving  sighs  ;"^N^ 
The  lingering  hectic  that  consumes  thy  frame  ; 
Thy  restless  glances,  indirect  and  stolen  ; 
Thy  dumb  confusion  ;  and  the  cleaving  shame, 
And  blushing  consciousness  that  ne'er  forsakes  thee  ;  .  ,  . 
Ah  !  all  that  I  behold  in  thee  persuades  me, 
And  ineffectual  thy  denial  is,  ,  .  . 
That  these  thy  furies  all . . .  lQW^j:ÌhA\^ÌTEffUVir?., 
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J%,  I?  .  .  .  loves  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  think  it  not  !  ,  .  <  Thou 
deceived. 

Cm.  The  more  that  thou  deniest  it,  the  more  _ 

Am  I  cniwiGced  of  this.     And  I,  alas  1 
Am  but  too  well  assured,  that  this  thy  flame, 
Which  thou  so  pertinaciously  dost  hide, 
To  some  degrading  object  owes  its  birth. 

Mij.  Alas  !  .  ,  ,  what  art  thou  thinMiig?. .  *  Thou  wilt 
not 
Destroy  me  with  thy  sword  j  ...  and  thou  meanwhile 
Destroyest  me  with  words* .  * 

Cin.  And  darest  thou 

Assert  to  me  that  thou'rt  untouched  by  love  ? 
And  shotildat  thou  tell  me  ao^  and  even  dare 
Also  to  a  wear  it,  I  should  deem  thee  perjured»—* 
But  who  is  ever  worthy  of  thy  heart, 
If  Pereus,  true,  incomparable  lover, 
Could  not  indeed  obtain  it  ?— But  so  fierce 
Are  thy  emotions  ;  , , ,  such  thy  agitation  ; 
So  conscious  and  so  passionate  thy  shame  ; 
And  in  such  terrible  vici  esitu  dee 
The  conflict  of  these  passions  is  engraved 
Upon  thy  countenance,  that  all  in  vain 
I  Thy  lips  deny  the  charge. . . 
r-^'My,  Ah,  wouldst  thou  then. 

13*en  in  thy  presence make  me . . .  die ...  of  tahame  ? 

And  thou  a  father  ? 

ICin.  And  wotildet  thou  with  cruel, 

Inflexible,  and  unavailing  silence, 
Poison,  and  prematiu^ly  terminate 
Tho  days  of  a  fond  father  who  doth  love  thee 
Far  better  than  himself  ?^I*m  yet  a  father  : 
Banish  thy  fear  ;  whatever  be  thy  iiame, 

iSo  that  I  once  might  see  thee  happy)  I, 
1  thou  con  fesa  it  fcj  me,  for  thy  sake,     ^* 
j^  capable  of  any  sacrifice. 
'Tlaw,  and  still  I  see  (unhappy  daughter  !) 
The  struggle  generous  and  horrible, 
Wliich  tears  thy  heart  to  pieces  betwixt  love 
And  duty.     Thou  hast  done  too  much  already. 
To  sense  of  right  self-sacrificed  :  but  love, 
3Ioro  powerful  than  thyself,  forbids  the  offring. 
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fasBJonjnaT  ba  excised:  its  imimlsea 

But^^tiihpl4.t£^  ^cret  frgiu  thy  father^ 
yEe  pray^s  for^  who  coramandB,  thy  confidenoe, 

^^T  —0  death,    0  death, 

Whom  I  eo  much  invoke,  wilt  thou  still  be 
Deaf  to  niy  grief?. .  ^ 

Cin.  Ah,  daughter,  try  to  calm, 

Ah,  try  tj)  calm  thy  heart  :  if  thou  wHt  not 
Make  me  heroaftor  more  incen&ed  against  thee, 
J  am  already  almost  pacilied  ; 
Provided  thou  wilt  »peak  to  me.     Ah,  speak 
To  me.  as  to  a  ]>rgther^    Even  I 

, Jjm&  by  e:sperienc7Eow  :  the  name  ,  ,  * 

I     My.  ^  0  HeaVns  t 

I  I  love,  JIls:  ^u\Q§.iho,a  iojm^st  ma  to  say-it  ; 
J^esjferaijSY  lqv;fìy  .and  love  Ip  viwii, 
ButTwhoTtEeobJect  of  that  hopeiesB  passion, 
C  ^  jjor.  tljou^  nOTanyone,  shall  ever  know  : 
He  knowsTt'^ofmìSself /,  *  and  éveià  I 

jAimofit  deny  it  to  myself, 

M^  Cm,  And  I  ^__^_ 

[Both^will^nt^ou^ht  to  know  it.  rSfor  t^nst  thoti 
Be  cruel  to  tbyseni  except  thou  be 
At  the  same  time  still  more  so  to  thy  parents, 
Who  thee  adore,  thee  only.     Speak,  ah,  speak  Ì — 
Thou  see^st  already,  frcim  an  an^y  father, 
That  I  become  a  weeping  eupplic^int  : 
Thou  canst  not  die,  without  C(jndemning  us 
To  share  thy  tomb.— Hfii.5^hosoe*er  he  be, 
Whom  thou  dost  love,  I  will  that  he  be  thine. 
The  mooaidi's  foolish  pride^can_ne ver  tear 

_The  true  Ijvc   H^i  liilher  from  my  breasir 
Thy  luvu,  th  V  ìi-dìvl,  my  realm,  may  well  convert 
The  lowest  individual  to  a  rank 
Lofty  and  noble  :  and  I  ft^l  assured 

/tChat  he  whom  thou  couldat-loYe,  oould  never  be_ 

/   WhaU^Limwortky-,  though  ofjiumble  birth. 

\  I  do  conjure  thee,  speak  ;  whatever  the  coat, 

^  ^^wish  thee  saved. 
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My,  Me  saved?  .  .  .  What  dreamest  thou  ?  ,  ,  , 

Those  TGiy  words  accelerate  my  death  .  .  , 
Let  me^  for  pity*a  sake,  ah^  let  me  quickly 
For  ever  . .  ,  drag  myself  *  *  .  from  tliee  >  *  . 

Cin.  0  daughter, 

Sole,  and  beloved  ;  O,  what  say'st  thou  ?  Ah  ! 
Come  to  thy  father's  arms. — O  Hcav'ns  \  like  duo 
Distract»  and  frantic,  thou  repellcet  mc  ? 
Thou  then  dost  hate  thy  father  ?  and  doet  thou 
Burn  with  eo  vile  a  passion  that  thou  fearest* . . 

My,  Ah  no,  it  is  not  vile  ^  *  ■  ■  my  flame  is  ffliilt;^; 
Nor  ever  . , , —      ^ 

€in.  "SVhat  is  this  thou  eayest  ?    Guilty, 

Provided  that  thy  sire  condemn  it  not, 
It  cannot  be  :  reveal  it. 

My.  Thou  wouldst  see 

Even  that  sire  himself  with  horror  shudder, 
If  it  should  reach  the  ears  of  .  ,  .  Cinyras  .  ,  . 

Cin.  What  do  I  hear  1 

My.  What  have  I  said ?, .  .alas  ! , 

I  know  not  what  I  say  ...  I  do  not  love. . . 
Ah,  think  it  not  ;  0  no  I  .  .  .  Ah,  eiilfer  me, 
I  for  the  last  time  fervently  conjure  thee, 
To  hasten  from  thy  presence, 

Cin.  Thankless  one  : 

Now,  by  exasperating  thus  my  rage 
With  thy  fantastic  moods,  by  trifling  thus 
With  my  excessive  grief,  etunia]l\ 
l^QSJléSUtoi-fcrfcited  thy  llttliLiri  love. 

J%,  0  cruel,  bitter,  and  ferocious  menace  I  .  ,  , 
Now,  in  the  anguish  of  my  dying  gasp. 
Swiftly  approaching,  ,  ,  .  to  my  pangs  so  dire, 
So  various,  and  so  fierce,  will  now  be  added 
The  cruel  execration  of  my  father  ?* .  • 
Shall  it  be  mine  to  die,  removed  from  thee  ?  •  .  , 

10  hap]  y  is  m  v  [iniher  !  .  -  ♦  she,  at  least, 
Fress'd  in  ihy  Liiitis  .  .  .  may  breathe  .  ,  .  her  latest  sigh . .  , 
I        Cin.  What  wouldat  thou  say  to  me  ?  ,  .  ,  What  dreadful 
*  light 

Breaks   from   these  words  1  •  *  *  Thou,   impiouja  one,  pep- 
-^         chance  ?  .  *  * 
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i'  My,  0  Heav'ns  !  what  have  I  said  indeed?. .  .Alas  ! 
tJnhappy  I  ! . . .  Where  am  I  ? . . ,  Whither  now 
Shall  I  betake  myself?  .  . .  Where  shall  I  die?— 
But  now  thy  dagger  may  befriend  me  . .  .  ^ 

Cm.  Daughter!  ,  .  . 

What  hast  thou  done  ?  my  dagger  .  .  . 

My.  Lo  !  ...  to  thee  .  .  . 

I  now  restore  it .  .  .J  at  least  possessed  . 
A  hand  as  swift  and  desperate  as" m^bonioie^ 

Cm.  .  .  .  I'm  petrified  .  .  .  with  fear  .  .  .  and  agony, 
With  pity,  .  .  .  and  with  rage. 

My,  O  Cinyras  I  .  .  . 

Thou  .  .  .  see*st  me  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  expiring  ...  in  thy  pre- 
sence .  .  . 
I  have  ...  at  once  . . .  both  known  how  ...  to  avenge 
Thee,  .  .  .  and  myself ...  to  punish  .  .  .  Thou  thyself, 
:  By  dint  of  force,  from  out  my  heart  .  .  .  didst  wrest .  .  . 
The  horrid  secret  .  .  .  But,  since  with  my  life 
Alone  ...  it  left  my  lips,  .  .  .  I  die  .  .  .  less  guilty  .  .  . 

Gin,  0  day  I   0  crime  !  .  .  .  O  grief  ! — To  whom  my 
tears  ?  . .  . 
^.      My,  Ah,  weep  no  more  ;  ...  I  merit  not  thy  tears  .  .  . 
Shun  my  contagious  presence  ;  .  .  .  and  conceal .  .  . 
From  Cecris  .  .  .  ever  .  . . 

Gin,  Wretchedest  of  fathers  !  .  .  . 

And  doth  the  gaping  earth  not  burst  asunder 
To  swallow  me  alive  ?  ...  I  dare  not  now 
Approach  the  dying  and  flagitious  woman  ; .  . . 
And  yet,  I  cannot  utterly  abandon 
My  immolated  daughter  ... 

Scene  III. 

CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA,  CINYRAS,  MYRRHA. 

Ge,  By  the  shrieks 

Of  death  brought  hither  .  .  . 

Gin,  Do  not  thou  advance  .  .  .  ^ 

0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

*  She  suddenly  seizes  the  dagger  of  her  father,  and  stabs  herself  with  it. 

•  He  runs  to  meet  Cecris,  and,  preventing  her  from  advancing,  intercepts 
from  her  the  sight  of  the  dying  Myrrha. 


364  MYBRHA.  [act  V. 

Ce,  To  my  dear  daughter's  side  .  .  . 

My.  O  voice  ! 

Eu,  Ah,  spectacle  of  horror  I  on  the  earth 
Myrrha  lies  welt'ring  in  her  blood  ?  .  .  . 

Ce.  My  daughter  ?  . .  . 

Cin.  Stop  ... 

Ce.  Murder'd  \\.  .  How?   by  whom  ?  ...  I 

will  behold  her  .  .  . 

dn.  Ah,  stop  .  .  .  and  hear  with  terror  . . .  With   my 
dagger 
She,  .  .  .  with  her  own  hand,  has  transpierced  herself  .  .  . 

Ce.  And  dost  thou  thus  desert  thy  daughter  ?  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
I  will  myself ... 

iCin.  She  is  no  more  our  daughter. 

W4j^  ajdet^8tabley>3S^ìfcòefid  love 
Slij^.hiiro'àiac-r.*-auCin^    .  .  . 
Ce.  What  do  I  hear?— 


[Jin.  Ah,  come  I  I  pray  thee  let  us  ^o, 

To  die  with  agony  and  shame  elsewhere. 

Ce.  Impious  .  .  .  — 0  daughter  !  .  .  . 

Cin.  Come  thou  ! . . . 

Ce.  Hapless  one  ! . . , 

Not  once  more  to  embrace  her  ? . .  .^ 

Scene  IY. 

^  myrrha,  eurycleia. 

My.  When  I  ask'd . . . 

^  /        It ...  of  thee,  . . .  thou, . . .  O  Eurycleia, . . .  then . . . 
^         Shouldest . . .  have  given ...  to  my  hands . . .  the  sword  :  . . . 
I  had  died . . .  guiltless  ; . . .  guilty . . .  now  ...  I  die . . . 

^  She  is  dragged  away  by  Cinyras. 


XIX. 

THE   SECOND  BEUTUS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Like  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar,  this  tragedy  records  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  dictator  at  the  hands  of  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  although  the 
subject  is  here  very  differently  treated.  The  other 
characters  in  the  play  are  Antony,  Cicero,  Cassius, 
Cimber  (originally  called  Cato  by  Mfieri,  who  had  for- 
gotten that  that  great  man  had  died  shortly  before  at 
Utica),  and  the  People,  once  more  personified  as  in  the 
First  BrutiLS.  All  the  above  personages  appear  in  Shak- 
speare,  with  many  others.  The  death  of  CdBsar  occurred 
on  the  Ides  flSth)  of  March,  44  b.c. 

In  the  first  scene,  the  whole  of  the  above  characters  are 
assembled  in  council  ;  the  Senators,  however,  taking  the 
place  of  the  People.  Caesar  announces  his  intention  of 
crowning  the  long  succession  of  Eoman  victories  by  pro- 
ceeding at  once  against  the  Parthians.  Cimber  thmks 
that  before  such  an  expedition  is  undertaken,  the  liberties 
of  Eome  should  be  restored;  Antony  entirely  approves 
Caesar's  proposal  ;  Cassius  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  of  Eome  herself  then  determining 
whether  any  fresh  war  should  be  entered  upon  ;  Cicero 
laments  the  present  discords  in  Eome,  and  thinks  that,  till 
they  are  appeased,  the  Parthians  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  Brutus  speaks  last,  advises  Caesar  to  disregard  the 
counsels  of  servile  Antony,  tells  him  that  he  knows  he  is 
aiming  at  supreme  authority,  reminds  him  of  the  popular 
joy  when  he  thrice  repelled  the  "  kingly  crown  "  offered 
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Mm  aa  if  in  sport  by  Antony,  and  wame  him  that,  if 
tries  to  become  tyrant  of  Home,  they  wUl  all  refuse  to 
his  Buhjecta.     Cassar  clismiBseB  the  coimcil,  and  an  noun 
a  meeting  for  the  following  day  in  the  Cnria  of  Pompejj 
finally  to  settle  the  qnesticjn. 

At  the  begin ning  of  Act  II ,  Cimber  tells  Cicero  that 
has  invited  Bmtns  and'Casains  to  meet  them,  to  determine 
on  the  moaénres  to  be  taken  to  resist  Caesar's  proposal 
they  foresee  that,  if  he  marches  against  the  Parthianfl 
and  defeats  them,  he  will  retnm  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  who  will  make  him  absolute  master  of 
Kome.  Caseins  joins  them,  Cicero  proposes  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  people  by  his  eloquence;  but  Cimber  sees  the 
necessity  of  roiising  the  provinces,  and  resorting  even  to 
civil  war.  Cassius  thinks  that  they  ought  at  once  to 
terminate  the  matter  by  slaying  Ciesar,  aod  announces 
his  readiness  to  do  so  himself,  lemming  it  to  some  one 
else  to  put  Antony  to  death.  Bmtns  appears  late  on  the 
scene,  and  announces  that  he  has  been  detained  by  Antony 
coming  to  him  and  asking  him  to  have  an  interview 
vnth  Caesar,  to  which  he  has  agreed.  He  recounts 
Caesar's  previous  kindness  to  him,  in  giving  him  his  life 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ;  states  that  he  sees  in  him 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  man  able  to  preside  nobly 
over  the  destinies  of  enfranchised  Romej  announces  his 
intention  of  trying  to  induce  him  to  take  that  course, 
instead  of  attempting  to  become  a  tyrant  ;  and  shows  the 
dagger  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  kill  him  if  he  refuses. 

The  third  Act  shows  Ctt^sar  and  Antony  conferring. 
Antony  states  that  Brutus  is  coming  to  see  Cassar,  and 
warns  him  against  him  ;  but  Ciemr  states  his  determina- 
tion to  trj^  to  make  Brutus  his  friend  and  to  support  liis 
interests  m  Home,  in  his  temporary  absence  in  Parthia. 
Brutus  joins  Caesar,  and  a  long  and  animated  conference 
takes  place,  each  endeavoring  to  induce  the  other,  but  in 
vain,  to  adopt  his  views.  It  ends  by  Cassar  astounding 
Brutus  with  the  news  that  he  is  hiB  own  son  by  his 
mother  Servi lia  (sister  of  Cato)^  which  he  learnt  by  means 
^of  a  letter  received  from  her  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  thus  accounting  for  hia  clemency  to  him  on  that 
occasion,     Brutus  is  torn  by  his  conflicting  emotions  as  a 
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'     patriot  and  a  son,  but  still  rejects  with   eoorn   Cfiesar*s 

overtures  to  join  him  in  his  attempts  on  the  liberties  of 

Kome»    He  ends  by  reminding  him  that  the  First  Bnitus, 

for  the  sake  of  socnring  those  libertiea,  slew  his  ov^ti  sons. 

The    foiiiih   Act    seee   Brutus   rejoining   Caesina    and 

Cimber.     He  giyee  the  particulars  of  his  lato  interview, 

and  the  discovery  of  Lis  relation ehip  to  Cfcsar.     He  then 

acquaints  them  that,  having  kejjt  his  designs  secret  from 

,      bis  own  wife  Forcia  (Cato^s  daughter),  she  had  inflicted  a 

I      dreadfid  wound  on  herself  and  kept  it  from  his  knnw* 

ledge  for  several  days,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  that  sho 

waa   worthy  of  bis  confidence  and  a  true  Homan,     On 

I      bearing  of  the  enterprise  he  had  in  hand,  she  gave  her 

I      consent  to  it^  whatever   the  risk   to  himself.     Antony 

I      presently  enters,  desiring  to  see  Brutus  alone  on  behalf 

I      of  CsEsar,  but  he  refuses  to  send  his  friends  away.     lu 

;      their  preeeuce  Antony  urges  him  to  submit  to  his  father, 

j      but  unauooessfully.     The  three  friends  separate,  to  make 

the  neee^ear^''  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 

Act   Y»   shows   the  Senators   slowiy,  and  in  no  great 
numbers,  taking  their  places  in  the  Curia  on  the  follow- 
ing day,     Brutus  and  Cassius  watch  tJie  gathering  and 
bid  each  other  farewell.     It  has  been  arranged  that  the 
signal  shall  be  given  by  Brutus  brandishing  his  dagger, 
Caesar  cumee,  attended  by  his  Uctors,  and  followed  by  a 
large   crowd.    Brutui^    addresses    him    publicly,   urging 
bim  to  restore  Rome's  liberties.     He  announces,  to  the 
universal  astonishment,  that  he  is  Csesar's   son.     Ceesar 
proclaims   that  he   has   decided   to   transfer  to  his   son 
bis   whole   authority  ;    but   Bmtus  professes   that   this 
means  that  at  his  entreaties  he  is  r^^llj  ready  to  abdicate 
I       and  restore  freedom  to  the  city,     Caesar  finding  that  he 
cannot  prevail  upon  Brutus  to  assist  him,  assumes  an  air 
of  authority,  states  his  detenuination  to  start  against  the 
j       Parthiana  forthwith,  taking  Brutus  with  him  and  leaving 
Antony   in    charge  of    Rome,      On  his  insisting,  Brutua 
I       gives  the  appointed  signal,  the  conspirators  rush  forward, 
and  Cseaar  dies,   covered   with  wounds,   at   the   foot  of 
'       Pompey^s    statue.     The  others  depart   in  order  to   slay 
Antuny,  the  People  enter,  and  Brutus  is  left  alone  with 
~  liem  and  the  dead  body*    By  his  address  to  them^  \u 
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wkicL  he  shows  that  Ceesar  in  tended  making  him  self 
king,  he  turns  their  fury  against  hun  to  admiration,  and, 
headed  by  him,  they  hasten  to  the  Capitol  to  proclaim  the 
ileliyeiy  of  liome. 


sing      I 


Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Tìte  Death  of  Caesar  is  based, 
Alfieri's,  on  the  supposition  that  Bnitus  was  Osesax's  eon, 
and,  like  his^  contains  no  female  chara«tere.  But  there 
was  re^ilj  no  foundation  for  the  report  which  at  one  time 
waB  spread  by  scandal,  that  such  a  relation  ship  existed, 
and  wliieh  axum  from  some  words  of  SuetuniuB.  Brutus, 
in  fact,  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than  Caesar. 

This  tragedy  (the  last  of  those  genertilly  known) 
finally  completed  in  17B8,  when  Alfieri  w^rote 
Anther's  Farewell  with  w^hieh  it  concludes,  announcing 
his  intention  of  waiting  no  more.  But  two  of  his  three 
posthumous  tragedies,  viz,  Abel  and  Akestis^  were  in  fact 
written  at  a  later  date.  Alfieri  states  that  his  two  Bmtuse» 
wxre  conceived  and  bom  together  ;  that  the  sole  basis  of 
eacli  w^as  the  ^ame  passion  of  liberty,  and  that  one  con- 
tained  the  birth  and  the  other  the  death  of  Rome,  To 
avoid  the  appearance  of  repetition,  he  purposely  placed 
between  them  the  tragedy  of  Mtfrrha^  as  being  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
"serve  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite  of  those  who  would 
othei-wiso  be  sick  of  hearing  of  nothing  but  liberty  and 
Eome/'  Neither  Schlegel  nor  Sismondi  criticises  these  two 
tragedies.  Alfieri  says  that  hit  Casaar  was  not  exactly  tho 
Caesar  of  Eome,  but  what  he  ought  and  might  easily  have 
been.  He  looks  on  the  Brutus  as  entirely  hia  own 
creation,  founded  on  truth,  and  as  being  ^'  a  colossal  like- 
lihood;^ He  admits  that  Cicero  was  an  unnccessaiy  in- 
troduction, and  points  out  *'  the  almost  total  nullity  "  of 
the  fourth  Act.  Though  thinking  highly  of  the  play  a» 
a  whole,  he  says  that  its  plot  participates  in  the  defects 
necessarily  inherent  to  conspiracies,  where  people 
muck  more  than  they  act. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  tragedies  out  of  the  twenty- 
written  by  Alfieri,  in  which  the  unity  of  place  is  violated, 
the  others  being  Philip^  Agisj  and  AheL 


DEDICATION 

TO  THK 

FUTUEE  PEOPLE  OF  ITALY. 


I  HOPE  that  1  aliali  be  pardoned  by  you,  0  generous  and 
free  Italiana,  the  insult  that  I  innocetitlj  offered  to  your 
grandfathers,  or  great-grandfathers,  in  presuming  to  pre- 
sent to  them  two  Brutuses  ;  tragedies  in  which,  instead  of 
women,  speakers,  and  actors,  the  People  was  introduced 
among  many  most  loftj  perstmages. 

I  also  acutely  feci  how  grave  the  offence  was  to  attribute 
tongue,  hand,  and  intellect  to  those  who  (from  having 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  themselves  had  ever  received 
these  three  gifts  from  nature)  thought  it  almost  impossible 
that  their  fjuccessors  should  ever  r^acquii-e  them. 

**  But  if  my  words  are  destined  to  be  seeds,  which 
fructify  in  honor,  to  those  whom  I  arouse  from  death,*'  I 
flatter  myself  that  perhapa  justice  will  be  repaid  me  by 
you,  and  not  dissevered  from  eome  praise.  Indeed  I  am 
certain,  that  if,  on  thb  account,  I  had  received  blame 
from  yonr  anc^tors,  it  would  not  therefore  have  been 
exempted  totally  from  esteem  :  since  all  could  never  hate 
or  deapisie  him  whom  no  individual  hated;  and  who 
manifestly  constrained  himeelf  (as  far  as  was  in  his 
power)  to  benefit  all,  or  at  least  the  majonty. 


Paris,  Janmrt/  17, 17ey, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


C.SSAB. 

CiMBER.] 

Antony. 

People. 

Cicero. 

Senators. 

Brutus. 

Conspirators» 

Cassius. 

Lictors. 

ScEJJE. — The  Temple  of  Concord  ;  afterwarda  the  Curia  of 
Pompey,  in  Borne, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

CESAR,   ANTONY,    CICERO,    BRUTUS,   CASSIUS,   CIMBER,   SENATORS, 

all  seated. 

Cae,  Illustrious  fathers,  I,  as  Eome's  dictator. 
To  an  assembly  summon  you  to-day. 
'Tis  true,  that  Caesar  seldom  hitherto 
Hath  thus  collected  you  :  the  cause  of  this 
Alone  hath  risen  from  our  common  foes. 
Who  would  not  suflfer  me  to  quit  my  arms. 
Till  I  had  first  discomfited  their  ranks 
With  indefatigable  promptitude. 
E'en  from  the  Betis  to  Egyptian  Nile. 
At  length  *tis  granted  to  me  to  enjoy 
The  privilege,  which,  more  than  all  things  else, 
I  sought  for,  to  avail  myself  in  Kome 
Of  Homan  sense  ;  and  having  first  restored 
Kome  to  herself,  to  take  advice  from  you 
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Touching  her  welfflre.— She  from  civil  broila 

At  len^  iu  respited  ;  and  now  *tls  time 

That  ev'ry  citizen  on  Tiher^s  hankB 

Should  reaasiime  his  rights,  and  henoe  I  hop© 

That  enviouB  calumny  may  Gease  to  rail. 

Home  IB  not,  no,  (as  lying  fame  reports») 

In  any  wise  impaired  :  at  her  sole  name. 

Betwixt  the  Tagus  and  Euphrates  ;  'twixt 

Egypt's  parch'd  country  and  the  far  remote. 

Unknown,  Bequeeter'd,  hyperhoreao  isle 

Of  Albion  ;  at  her  came,  all  nations  tremble  : 

Ajid  silice  o'er  Crassna  he  hae  been  victorious, 

Tar  more  the  Parthian  fears  ;  the  Parthian,  who. 

At  hifi  unlook'd*for  victory,  now  stands 

In  blank  astonishment  ;  and  fearing  for  it 

Chastisement  from  youreeÌYej3.     To  consummate 

Borne' e  glory,  nothing  else  is  wanting  now. 

Except  to  show  to  Parthia  and  the  world, 

That  there  those  Boman  aoldiers,  who  required 

A  Boman  leader,  by  the  thirst  of  conquest. 

And  not  of  gold,  impellM,  were  only  slain, 

And  not  subdued.     To  "wipe  off  this  disgrace» 

And  to  conduct  to  Eome  the  Parthian  king 

A  captive,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt, 

I  now  address  mysolf.    To  treat  maturely 

Of  such  a  war,  I  have  assembled  you, 

Here,  in  this  temple  of  auspicious  name  : 

May  we  infer  from  it  a  joyful  omen  ; 

Ah,  yes  ;  for  perfect  concord  *mongst  us  all 

Will  be  the  only  and  authentic  pledge 

Of  our  success,     1  therefore  do  exhort 

And  counsel  you  to  this,— Our  country's  honor 

Summons  us  thither  with  imperious  voice, 

iVhere  her  nnconqner*d  eagles  have  received 

Intolerable  insult  ;  honor  now 

Imposes  silence  on  all  other  passions. 

The  multitude  collected  in  the  forum 

Bams  for  revenge  ;  from  hence  may  each  of  us 

Their  imprecations  hear  ;  from  us  they  seek 

(On  this  do  they  insist)  a  full  revenge  

On  the  presumptuous  ParthiauHp     Henoe  should  we. 
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Waiving  all  other  subjects,  first  Tesolve 
How  best  this  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 
I  first  then  chaUenge,  from  the  flower  of  Rome, 
(And  with  a  Roman  Joy  I  see  that  challenge 
Accepted  almost  ere  it  is  put  forth,) 
That  loud,  unaniiuoas  consent,  whose  echo 
Will  speedily  disperse  or  day  each  foe. 

dm.  With  ao  much  wonder  is  my  heart  o'erwhelmVl, 
Hearing  of  this  unanimous  consent, 
That  I  fixat  answer  here  ;  though  I  infringe 
Eigid  prescription,  younger  than  so  many. 
To  us  to-day,  theo,  who  have  been  already 
Mute  by  coraptilsion  for  so  many  years, 
To  ns  is  liberty  of  speech  to-day 
Restored  ?    I  first,  then,  will  attempt  to  j^peak  : 
I,  who  beheld  great  Cato  in  my  arms 
In  Utica  expire-     Ah,  were  my  thoughts 
Equal  to  hie  f     If  not  in  loftiness. 
They  may  be  similar  in  brevity.- — 
Other  abuses,  other  enemies, 
And  other  wrongs,  far  lees  endurable. 
Ere  Rome  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  Parthians, 
She  ought  to  punish  first.     The  massacres 
Of  Rome,  e'en  from  the  Gracchi  to  this  time. 
Would  furnish  matter  for  a  copioxis  tale. 
Her  forum,  temples,  dwellings  not  lese  eacred, 
Swimming  in  blood  have  been  beheld  by  Rome  : 
With  blood  is  Italy,  with  blood  her  seas 
Are  all  defiled.    What  portion  is  there  now 
Of  Rome's  vast  empire  with  the  waste  of  blood 
Not  reeking?     la  it  by  the  Parthians  spiird? — 
The  formerly  good  citizens  are  changed 
To  cruel  soldiers  ;  to  ati-ocious  swords^ 
The  necessary  ploughs  ;  the  sacred  laws. 
To  chains  and  implements  of  punishment  ; 
The  captains,  to  ferocious  despots  ;  thus 
What  more  remains  to  su:ffer?  what  to  fear? — 
I  then  assert,  that  to  their  pristine  state, 
Ere  aught  is  done,  should  all  things  be  i-estored  ; 
And  Rome  should  be  regen'rate,  ere  avenged* 
This  to  the  Romans  is  an  easy  task. 
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An.  I,  oonstil,  speak  ;  to  me  it  now  belongs  : 
Let  him  not  sjjeak,  nor,  if  he  speak,  be  heard^ 
Who  to  the  idle  winds  doth  bellow  forth 
Hi 8  pompone  imhecilitiea.' — 0  fathers, 
In  that  which  our  invinoible  dictator 
Proposes  to  us  now,  *tÌB  mj  opinion 
(Although  for  private  ends  he  may  propose  it) 
It  is  not  so  much  qoostiou  to  restore 
Home  to  her  pristino  glory,  as  to  urge 
To  that  on  which  the  safety,  pow'r  of  Rome, 
In  short  her  yery  being  doth  depend. 
Did  e*er  a  Boman  leader  unavenged 
In  battle  fall  ?     Did  e'er  our  ancestors 
Endure  the  stigma  of  an  ad^erse  battle. 
Without  retaliation  ?     Hostile  heads 
Cut  off  by  Roman  swords  by  thtjusands,  soon 
Atoned  for  ev*ry  Roman  warrior's  life. 
Shall  Rome,  now  that  the  confines  of  the  world 
The  confines  are  of  Home,  submit  to  that. 
Which  she  would  ne*er  endure  when  limited 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ? 
And  grant  that  she  wore  to  her  glory  deaf; 
Grant  that  we  suffer 'd  with  impunity 
The  Parthian  tribes  their  triuniph  to  enjoy  ] 
From  such  a  melancholy  precedent, 
What  lasting  injury  would  not  accrue 
To  Rome  ?     A  numerous  and  warlike  people 
Dwell  'twixt  the  Parthian  frontiers  and  our  own  ; 
Who,  who  wotdd  bridle  them,  if  perad venture 
The  terror  of  the  Eoman  arms  should  cease  ? 
Germany,  Greece,  Illyria,  Macedon, 
G^ul,  Britain,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt, 
These  martial  tribes,  which,  outraged  and  o'ercome, 
On  ov*ry  side  surround  us  ;  would  tiiey  serve 
Unwarlike  Rome  ?    ifo,  not  a  day,  an  hour. 
Imperiously,  besides  your  honor,  then. 
An  incontestable  necessity 
Impels  to  Asia,  to  make  war  against  it. 
Olir  haughty  eagles.^For  the  enterprise 
It  only  now  remains  to  choose  the  leader. — 
But,  who  would  venture  to  propose  himself 
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In  Cflesar*s  presence  ? — Let  us  choose  another. 
On  the  condition,  that  in  conquests,  he, 
In  finished  wars,  in  victories,  in  triumphs, 
Surj^aseeB  Ca&aar  ;  or  that  he  alone 
In  uattle  eqnals  him. — Of  what  avail 
Is  creeping  envy  ?     Caesar,  now,  and  Eome, 
Are  but  one  object  by  two  names  expressed  ; 
Since  Cassar  doth  alone  for  Rome  assert, 
For  Eome  maintain,  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Then  he  is  now  his  country's  open  foe. 
And  a  vile-  traitor,  who  would  dare  advance, 
EnviouB,  his  private  ends,  minute  and  abject. 
Before  the  common  weal  and  common  safety. 
Cos.  I  am  that  viUain  then,  yes,  I  am  he. 
Whom  he,  that  ia  a  traitor,  calls  a  traitor. 
I  am  the  first  to  be  so  ;  *tis  my  boast  ; 
Since  Csesar  now  and  Eome  are  but  one  object, 
Call'd  by  two  names. — Who  to  the  piirpose  speaks, 
Speaks  briefly.     Others  here  perchance  may  utter. 
In  servile,  artful,  and  unmeaning  accents. 
The  name  of  country  :  if  there  now  remains 
For  us  a  country,  to  the  senators 
It  doth  belong  to  watch  her  destinies  ; 
This  in  their  name  do  I  asseverate  ; 
But  to  true  isenatora  ;  and  not,  like  these. 
Convened  capriciously  ;  for  a  vain  form 
Summoned  to  ridicule  ;  and  not,  like  these. 
Intimidated  and  encircled  round 
By  buUies  and  bribed  satellites  ;  and  not 
Beheld  and  almost  heard  by  citizens 
Bought  and  corrupted  by  their  demagogues. 
Who  feed  them  with  vain  words.     Is  this  a  people  ? 
This,  which  no  other  liberty  esteems. 
Or  knows,  except  to  be  an  obstacle 
To  all  that's  great  and  good,  to  be  a  shield 
To  all  abuse  ?     Wo  now  are  told  to  look 
Amid  the  gladiatorial  spectacles. 
And  in  the  tribute  of  corn-bearing  Egypt, 
For  Eome*8  lost  majesty.     From  such  a  race 
First  may  we  see  the  senate  purged,  and  then 
May  each  of  us  be  heard,— My  own  opinion 
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Meanwhile  I  tliink  it  fitting  to  premise. 
And  His  :  Tliat  there  ahonld  no  dictator  he, 
Since  we  are  not  at  war  ;  that  there  shonld  be 
Joflt  consnk  chosen  ;  a  just  senate  form'd  ; 
And  that  the  forum  should  again  behold 
Just  people,  and  atithentic  trihtmes.    Then 
Rome  may  deliberate  al:*out  the  Partkians  ; 
Then,  when  hy  gyraptomg  mamfest,  once  more 
Borne  by  true  Homans  may  be  recognize 
While  of  her  former  state  we  ijee  a  shadow, 
Her  few  true  eitiaenfi  will  in  her  cause 
Their  final  efforts  make,  to  counteract 
The  final  efforts  of  her  many  foea. 

Ok?.  A  son,  and  not  imgrateful  son,  of  Borne, 
More  than  myself  I  love  her  :  and  that  day, 
When  from  the  impiouB  hand  of  Catiline 
I  rescued  her,  Rome  halFd  me  as  her  father. 
Remembering  this,  the  sweet  tears  yet  I  feel 
Of  gratitude  and  tenderness  snffuse 
My  swimming  eyes.     The  public  happiness. 
True  peace,  and  liberty,  have  ever  been, 
And  are,  my  wiesh.     Could  I  for  Rome  alone. 
Such  as  I  Ve  always  lived  for  her,  expire  1 

0  what  will  be  my  gain,  if  for  her  sake 
Consiuned,  this  remnant  of  a  painful  life 

1  to  her  i>eaee  devote  1— I  Bpeak  sincerely  ; 
My  hoary  hairs  may  well  obtain  belief. 
My  language  doth  not  tend  to  irritate 

Him  on  the  one  hand,  whom  a  righteous  anger 

Already  has  enough  in  soul  embittered. 

For  many  and  long-stiff er'd  injuries  ; 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  still  higher 

The  now  excessive  aiTogance  of  him 

Who  deems  himself  without  competitor. 

]  speak  to  reconcile  the  good  of  Rome 

(If  it  be  possible)  with  that  of  alL — 

We  have  already  for  a  long  time  seen 

The  ill  effects  among  ns  of  the  sword, 

ITnhappily  laid  baro.     The  names  alone 

Of  the  ringleaders  who  infringed  the  laws 

Wore  changed,  and  ever  to  the  injury 
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Of  the  oppresa'd  republic.     Who  among  tis 

Sincerely  loves  his  country  ;  who  in  heart, 

Not  in  words  only,  is  a  citizen  ; 

Now  my  example  let  him  imitate. 

Amid  the  rancor,  hidden  and  profonnd, 

The  manifeat  atrocious  enmities  ; 

Amid  the  brandished  swords,  (if  once  again 

The  raging  Furies  venture  to  unsheathe  them,) 

Let  each  of  us  expose  his  breast  unarm 'd  : 

Thus  will  these  frantic  and  discordant  spirits 

Be  laid  at  rest  ;  or  we  alone  shall  fall, 

Slain  by  their  cruel  sworda  ;  to  their  disgrace, 

Sole,  genuine  Romans,  w6,^These  are  the  thoughts, 

The  aspirations,  and  the  tears  are  these 

Of  one,  a  Boman  citizen  :  do  ye 

All  listen  to  him  equally  :  aod  who 

With  too  much  glory  is  already  laden, 

Let  him  not  tarnish  it,  or  lose  it  quite. 

By  trying  to  no  purpose  to  gain  more  *. 

And  who  with  envy  sees  another's  glory, 

Let  hira  remember  that  not  envious  thoughts. 

But  lofty  emulation  in  the  contest 

Of  real  virtue,  can  alone  augment 

His  own  pretensions,  and,  without  a  stain, 

And  laudably,  diminish  those  of  others. — 

But^  since  in  Rome  there  doth  so  much  remain 

To  occupy  our  thoughts,  we  should,  me  thinks, 

Forget  the  Parthians  now.     Ah,  may  Rome  be 

Harmonious  by  our  means ^  and  recomposed  ! 

And  may  the  Parthians,  at  one  glance  of  hers. 

And  ev'ry  foreign  foe  that  she  possesses. 

All  disappear,  like  clouds  before  the  wind, 

Bpi.  Cimber,  and  Cassius,  and  great  Cicero, 
Their  lofty  Roman  sentiments,  so  like 
True  Romans  have  announced,  that  nought  remains 
For  him  succeeding  them  to  say  of  Rome. 
Nought  now  remains,  except  to  speak  of  him 
Who  in  himself  has  centred  Rome,  and  now 
E*en  deigns  not  to  dissemble  it.^To  thee, 
Gsesar,  since  Rome  in  thee  alone  exists, 
I  of  thyself  will  speak,  and  not  of  Rome, 
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I  loTe  thee  not,  and  this  thou  knoweBt  ;  thoii^ 

Who  lov'st  not  Rome  ;  sole  canae  why  thee  I  love  not  i 

I  do  not  envy  thee^  hecanse  no  more 

I  deem  myself  to  thee  inferior  now, 

Sinue  thou*rt  become  inferior  to  thyself  : 

I  do  not  fear  thee,  Csesar  ;  eiuce  Vm  always 

Rather  prepared  to  die  than  be  a  slave  : 

And,  finally,  I  hate  thee  not,  because 

In  nothing  do  I  fear  thee.     Now  then,  hear 

Brutus  alone  ;  yield  faith  to  Brutus  only  ; 

Not  to  thy  servile  coubuI,  who  doth  stand 

Bemoved  so  far  away  from  all  thy  virtues. 

While  he  with  thee  th3^  vices  only  shares, 

And  seconds,  and  augments  them, — Thou,  0  Csesar, 

P'rhaps  yet  deservest  to  be  saved  ;  (I  think  so  ;) 

And  I  would  have  it  so  ;  since  thou  so  much, 

Wouldst  thou  repent,  might'st  benefit  thy  countjy  ; 

Yes,  thou  mayst  do  it,  as  thou  hast  been  able 

To  injure  her  so  grievously  already. 

This  thy  ovra  people,  (Cassius  hath  erewhile 

Pourtray'd  it  to  the  life,)  this  thy  own  people, 

A  few  days  since,  did  somewhat  disenchant 

Thy  visiona  of  supreme  authority. 

Thou  heard 'st  the  people's  cries  of  indignation, 

That  day  when,  as  in  sport,  the  majesty 

Of  the  nev^r  consul  daintily  attempted 

To  twine  around  thy  brow  the  royal  wreath. 

Thou  heard'st  all  shudder  ^  and  thy  regal  wrath 

Made  thee  Uìtìi  pale.     However,  by  thy  hand 

The  vile  wreath  was  repell'd,  which,  in  thy  heart, 

Thou  didst  so  ardently  desire  :  and  hence 

Thou  wert  assaU'd  with  universal  plaudits; 

But  these  same  acclamations  of  thy  people, 

Which,  though  in  truth  no  longer  Roman,  were  not 

As  foolish  as  thou  fain  wouldst  have  them  be. 

Inflicted  mortal  staba  uj>on  thy  l>reast. 

That  Rome  might  have  a  short-lived  tyranny, 

Thou  that  day  leamedst,  liut  a  king,  no,  never  I 

Thou  know'st,  too  clearly  for  thy  inward  peace, 

That  thou  art  not  a  citizen  :  and  yet, 

I  also  see  it,  that  it  weighs  upon  thee 
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To  be  a  tyrant  i  and  for  this,  perchance, 

Thou  wert  not  bom  :  thoa  see  st  now  if  I  hate  thee* 

Eeveal  thon  qnieklj,  then,  if  then  dost  know  it, 

To  lis  and  to  thyself,  that  which  thou  think  st, 

That  which  thon  hop's t  to  be. — And  learn  thou  bow. 

If  thon  doat  know  it  not,  O  thou  dictator. 

Learn  from  a  ci  ti  zen  ^  from  Brntua  leam^ 

That  which  thou  meritest  to  be.     O  Geeear, 

A  ministration  that*s  more  glorione  far 

Than  that  which  thou  assnineet,  doth  await  thee- 

Tyrant  of  Rome  thon  covete&t  to  he  ; 

Presume,  and  thou  shalt  certainly  succeed. 

To  oonatitnte  thyself  her  liberator,^- 

Thou,  by  the  freedom  with  which  Brntus  speaks, 

Mayst  clearly  apprehend,  that  if  of  us 

Thou  deem'st  thyself  lord  paramount,  as  yet 

I  do  not  deem  myself  to  be  thy  subject. 

An,  Of  thy  rash  ineolenoe  ere  long  I  swear 
The  punishment .  .  . 

Cae.  Let  this  Buffioe. — So  long. 

In  hearing  you  with  silence,  have  I  giyen 
Of  my  forbearance  no  light  evidence  ; 
And,  should  I  hold  myself  of  all  things  here 
The  master,  'twould  not  misbecome  me  now  ; 
Since  I  with  patience  have  not  only  dared 
To  hear,  but  have  provoked,  the  daring  speech 
Of  reprehensive  ttmgues.     Yet  to  yonraelves 
This  consultation  seems  not  free  enough  ; 
Although  ye  the  dictator  have  asaail'd 
With  insults,  which  he  might  refuse  to  hear. 
I  in  the  court  of  Pompey,  tben,  invite  yon, 
Far  from  the  fonim,  by  to-morrow*s  dawn. 
To  a  more  free  debate,  and  with  no  arm'd 
Attendants  to  defend  you  from  the  people. 
There,  more  at  length,  worda  more  insulting  yet, 
And  more  reproachful,  shall  I  hear  from  you  : 
But  there,  tfX>,  must  the  Parthians'  destiny 
Be  finally  resolved.     If  it  seem  meet 
To  the  majority,  that  Csesar*s  fate 
Be  alao  there  determined,  I  dissent  not, 
Provided  that  majority  decree  it. 
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ACT  II- 

SCEHE  I. 
CICERO^   CIMBER. 

Cic,  There  does  not  now  reDmin  a  safe  etsylum 
Save  this,  where  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Eome  ^  , , 

Cm,  Ah  !  Kttle  now  is  left  for  ns  to  say  ; 
Action  alone  remains  for  ns.     I  have 
Invited  hither  to  ua  in  thy  name 
Brutua  and  Cassins  ;  soon  will  they  be  here. 
The  exigence  admits  of  no  delay  ; 
Onr  country  by  to-morrow's  rising  aun 

SToo  certainly,  alas  !)  will  undergo 
]'he  last  extreme  of  danger* 

C&.  It  is  true 

That  the  secure  audacity  of  Ciesar, 
No  inore  allowiug  to  his  vile  designs 
Any  delay,  doth  render  on  our  part 
Further  delay  impossible.     At  length 
For  nought  ho  wishes^  but  his  troops  in  arms; 
Since  from  oxperienoe  he  is  now  convinced 
That  universal  terror  will  do  more 
To  fnilher  his  attempts,  than  the  bribed  love 
Of  the  unstable  people.     In  bis  heart 
He  lauglis  at  our  misfortunes  ;  and  he  lete  us 
At  leiBure  rail  :  provided  ho  obtain 
His  army  :  and  of  this  he  is  secure. 
From  the  majority  of  votes  which  he 
Haa  purchased  in  the  senate.     Afterwards 
On  his  return  he*ll  be  avenged  on  im 
For  our  last  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom* 
He  leads  the  Koman  warriors  'gainst  the  Partbiane, 
To  give  to  Rome  the  last  shock j  as  the  first 
Ho  gave  her,  when  returning  from  the  Rhine* 
He  hath  advanced  too  far  now  to  retract  : 
Now,  even  I  confess  that  we,  too,  cannot 
Longer  delay  with  safety.     But,  alas  I 
As  a  good  citizen  should  do,  1  tremble  : 
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I  elnidder,  t-o  reflect  that  our  resolve 
Eome'B  fate  perciiaiiee  will  teaL 

€im.  Behold  to  meet  us 

Casaius  repairs. 

Scene  II. 
CASsma^  CICERO,  cimaeb, 

Cas,  Have  I  come  lata  ?    However, 

Brutiia  is  not  yet  here, 

Cim.  He'll  ciome  ere  long. 

Cm.  Here  many  of  our  friends  would  follow  me  : 
But  in  these  melancholy  walls,  are  spies 
So  much  inoro  numerous  than  citizen b, 
That,  all  suspicion  wholly  to  prevent, 
I  rather  chose  to  come  here  uniitteoded. 
To  the  nnliending  rectitude  of  Cimber, 
To  Cicero^ B  perepiciiouB  intellect, 
Lastly  to  ray  implacable  revenge, 
*Twere  now  sufficient  could  we  only  add 
The  energy  sublime  of  Brutus'  wrath. 
Could  any  other  council  be  convened 
Of  nobler  constitution,  and  in  nature 
Better  adapted  to  exert  itself 
For  Kome*s  prosperity  ? 

Cic.  Ah  !  m^y  the  gods 

Who  watch  o'er  Rome  grant  that  it  thoB  may  prove  \ 
I,  far  as  in  mo  lies,  do  hold  myself 
Eeady  to  serve  in  ^^^^tj  way  my  country  : 
I  grieve  that  there  alone  remains  to  me 
But  a  weak  remnant  of  declining  years 
To  sacrifice  for  her.     My  wasted  strength 
Can  with  my  hand  but  little  serve  her  cause  ; 
But,  if  this  touguo  hath  ever  in  the  forum 
Or  in  the  senate,  the  high  Beutiments 
Of  freedom  utter'd  ;  more  than  over  yet. 
On  this  day  Rome  shall  hear  me  thunder  forth 
Intrepidly  the  same  free  accents  :  Eome, 
Whom  I  will  not  survive  one  day,  I  «wear  it, 
If  she  is  doom*d  to  fall  amid  her  chains. 

Com,  Thou  always  wert  the  orator  sincere 
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Of  Liberty  ;  thy  wares  sublime  liave  Roma 

Oft  horn  her  abject  lethargy  awakened  ; 

But  who  remains  now  that  deserves  to  hear  thee  ? 

All  now  are  apprehensible,  or  are  bribed  ; 

Kor,  if  they  heard  them,  ooald  they  comprehend 

Thy  elevated  sentiments  *  * . 

(He.  Our  people. 

Though  no  more  Bom  an,  is  a  people  still  : 
And  though  each  man  be  in  himself  debased 
As  far  as  man  can  be,  the  greater  part, 
Soon  as  the  multitude  collects,  is  dianged  : 
I  further  would  assert,  that  we  may  give  them. 
When  in  the  forum  they're  assembled  all, 
A  spirit  altogether  different 
From  that  which  each  'mid  his  own  Lares  feels. 
Truth,  falsehood,  anger,  pity,  reason,  grief. 
Justice,  and  honor,  glory  even  3' et. 
Are  impulses,  whitih,  by  the  man  who  has  them 
AH  truly  in  his  heart,  as  on  his  lips. 
May  be,  yes  all  of  them,  at  wiU  transfused 
(Whatever  their  individual  character) 
Into  the  hearts  of  congregated  thonflands. 
I  hope  to-day  to  mount,  and  not  in  vain^ 
The  rostrum,  if  indignant  eloquence, 
Fervid  and  free,  may  aught  avail  ;  and  there» 
If  it  b©  needful,  I'm  resolved  to  die. — 
Say,  on  what  base  was  that  prodigious  power 
Of  CiBsar  founded,  which  we  all  now  fear  ? 
The*  opinion  of  the  many.     With  the  sword, 
'Tis  true,  he  conquer  d  tìaul  ;  but  with  hia  tongue. 
With  plausible  insinuating  words. 
First  o'er  his  legions  the  ascendency 
He  gain'd,  and  o'er  the  people  then  in  part  ; 
He  oould  not  purchase,  or  destroy  them  all. 
He  only  :  but  he  easily  could  make 
All  those  whom  he  had  first  inveigled,  slaves. 
And  cannot  we  then  equally  with  him 
By  means  of  lEmguage  undeceive,  make  whole, 
Illuminate  both  heart  and  intellect  ? 
In  such  a  conteat,  'twjxt  my  eloquence, 
And  that  of  the  tjnrannical  dictator. 
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Th&  tiuth  would  be  on  my  side,  force  on  liia  : 
And  in  the  noble  drift  of  my  diecoTirse 
Do  I  so  much  amfìde,  that  if  but  once 
I  gain  a  hearing,  I  his  weapons  tìcom. 
To  hearts  and  eara,  that  have  been  Roman  once^ 
Snch  fervid  language  I  may  yet  address, 
That  for  a  while  at  least  they  may  become 
Eomans  once  more.     The  character  of  Ca&sar 
Fuliy  diHcloeod,  and  CBesar  is  o'ercome. 

Cim.  There  h  no  doubt:    if  Eome  would  only  hear 
thee^ 
Thy  manly  speech  might  ronse  her  to  new  life  ; 
But,  if  thou  also  generously  choso 
To  mount  alone,  and  die  upon  the  rostrum, 
Which  now  to  him  is  death,  who  dares  to  breathe 
The  name  of  freedom  thence  ;  if  aUo  thou 
Dared  to  do  this  alone  ;  by  the  debased 
And  purchased  bowlings  of  vile  parasites 
All  means  of  being  heard  would  be  cut  oK 
Those  wretches  now  exclusively  possess 
The  bar  of  eloqiience,  and  banish  thence 
All  upright  orators.     On  Tiber's  banks 
Rome  stands  no  longer  :  it  behovea  us  now 
In  the  remotest  provinces  to  seek 
For  arms,  fox  virtues,  and  for  citizens. 
A  dire  necessity,  and  this  alone, 
Could  justify  us  in  recurring  now 
To  open  war  ;  but  yet  this  ia  not  peace. 
We  are  compelled  once  more  with  blood  to  purge 
Those  rankling  humors,  which,  oppressing  Rome, 
Keep  her  exanimate  'twixt  life  and  death, 
Cato  a  Roman  was,  most  oertainly  ; 
And  he  detested  uselessly  to  shed 
The  blood  of  citizens  \  yet  that  most  just 
Among  just  men,  proclaimed  that  "  nursed  in  arms, 
'*  And  now  by  arms  exhausted,  arms  alone 
"  Can  Home  regenerate,"     What  else  remaina 
For  us  to  do?    Or  Rome  is  overcome. 
And  with  her  fall  all  her  true  citizens  ; 
Or  &he*a  victorious,  and  the  guilty  ones 
Are  scatter *d  and  destroyed,  or  else  are  changed. 
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Is  victory  fast  chained  to  Ceesar's  car  ? 

Let  kim  be  only  once  discomfited  ; 
And  e*en  Mb  very  partisans,  convinoed 
That  he  is  not  invincible,  wiU  then 
With  other  eyes  behold  him  ;  with  one  voice 
All  will  then  dare  to  execrate  his  name, 
And^  as  an  impious  tyrant,  to  proscribe  him. 

Cos,  Why  first  by  ns  ^ould  he  not  be  proscribed  ? 
When  we  onraelvos  can  pass  the  sentence,  when 
W©  can  tho  first  that  sentence  execute, 
From  a  vile  populace  should  w©  expect  it? 
\^Tiile  at  onr  will,  e'en  in  the  midat  of  Eome, 
Within  her  dwellings,  in  the  very  senate. 
We  maj-  thus  cope  with  Cessar,  and  obtain 
O'er  him  a  perfect  triumph  ;  in  the  eamp, 
Ought  he,  and  at  the  exist  of  many  lives 
Less  impious  than  his  own,  to  he  provoked 
By  us  to  dang*rons  and  uncertain  fight. 
And  be,  perchance,  the  victor  ?     Where  a  sword, 
This  sword  of  mine  alone,  and  this  my  fierce, 
Inexorable  wrath  that  makes  me  wield  it, 
Suffice,  more  than  suffice,  to  terminate 
That  despicable  life,  which  holds  aU  Rome 
In  tears,  unworthily  enslaved  and  chain'd  ; 
Where  nought  is  wanting  to  destroy  the  tyrant^ 
Whoe'er  he  be,  except  a  single  sword, 
And  one,  a  Eoman,  who  may  brandish  it  ; 
Why  J  why  should  we  unsheathe  so  many  ? — Ah  ! 
Let  others  sit  in  conncil,  weigh,  discuss, 
Delay,  and  waver  till  they  miss  the  time  ; 
I,  among  all  schemes,  doom  the  briefest  best  : 
And  now  eapecially,  sidg©  the  most  brief 
Will  be  the  boldest,  noblest,  and  most  sure. 
Worthy  it  is  of  Home  to  slay  this  on© 
Openly  ;  by  the  hand  of  Cassius,  too, 
Cosaar  deserves  to  die.     To  the  just  fnry 
Of  other  men  I  leave  the  punishment 
Of  the  base  servant-consul  Antony. — 
Lo,  Brntua  comes  :  ah»  let  us,  let  ua  hear, 
If  he  dissents  from  me. 
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Scene  III, 

BRUTUS,  CICERO,  CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

Cie.  Does  Brutus  come 

So  late  to  suoli  a  lofty  conference  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah  !  I  had  been  the  first  here,  if  erewhile 
I  had  not  been  prevented  .  .  . 

Cim,  And  by  whom  ? 

Bru,  Not  one  of  you  could  guess.     'Twas  Antony 
Who  would  at  length  address  me. 

Cic.  Antony  ? 

Cas.  And  the  vile  satellite  of  Caesar  gain'd 
Audience  from  Brutus  ? 

Bru,  Yes,  indeed  he  gain'd  it, 

And  in  his  Caesar's  name.     He  would  confer 
With  me,  at  all  events  :  and  he  invites  me, 
If  I  consent  to  it,  to  come  to  him  ; 
Or  he  to  me  . . . 

Cim,  His  oflfer  was  rejected  ?  .  .  . 

Bru,  No.     Caesar  as  a  friend,  in  my  pure  heart 
Wakes  no  more  fear,  than  Caesar  as  a  foe. 
Hence  I  will  hear  him,  and  ere  long,  and  in 
This  very  temple. 

Cos,  What  can  be  his  wish  ? 

Bru,  Perchance,  to  bribe  me.     But  ye  still,  I  hope, 
Confide  in  Brutus. 

Cos.  More  than  in  ourselves. 

Cim,  In  Brutus  all  confide  ;  e'en  the  most  vile. 

Bru.  And  to  excite  me,  in  respect  of  deeds, 
(As  if  I  slept)  I  met  with  on  my  road 
Exciting  exhortations  scatter'd  round  me  ; 
Strong,  brief,  and  Eoman  ;  and  at  once  expressive 
Of  praise  and  blame  tow'rds  me,  as  if  I  were 
Slow  to  do  that  which  Eome  expected  of  me. 
This  I  am  not  ;  and  ev'ry  stimidus 
Applied  to  me  is  idle. 

Cas.  But,  I  pray  thee. 

What  hop'st  thou  from  this  interview  with  Caesar  ?  .  .  . 

Cic,  Thou  hop'st,  perchance,  to  change  him  ... 

Bru,  I  am  pleased 

VOL.  II.  'I  ^ 
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That  tlie  etnmg  «enfte  of  noble  Cicsero 
My  scheme  in  part  oonjectnree. 

Co».  O  I  what  saj'st  thou  ? 

We  all.  long  time  expecting  thee,  have  her© 
At  length  expre86*d  our  sen  tiro  ents  :  we  all, 
In  hating  Cssar,  and  in  loving  Rome, 
In  Leing  willing  for  her  sake  to  die. 
Were  aw  one  man  :  but  threefold  were  our  views 
As  to  the  niude.  To  stir  up  civil  war  ; 
To  ronse  the  people  from  deceit  to  arms  ; 
(Jt  with  the  private  sword  to  immolate 
Ca&sar  in  Eome  ;  now,  which  of  these  would  be 
The  choice  of  Bmtns  ? 

Bru.  Mine  ?— Xot  one  of  these, 

At  present.     If  mine  afterwards  proved  vain^ 
I  would  undoubtedly  adopt  the  last, 

Cos.  And  thine  ?    What  other  course  remains  to  us  ? 

Bru.  To  you  I'm  known  :  I  am  not  wont  to  speak 
In  vain  :  be  pleased  to  hear  me.- — Eome  is  now 
Far  too  infirm,  to  be  in  one  day  cured. 
The  people  might  be  roused,  but  briefly  roused, 
To  virtue  ;  never  with  the  bait  of  gold 
Are  they,  as  they  are  drawn  to  baseness,  drawn 
To  rectitude.     Can  genuine  excellence 
Be  ever  purchased  ?    The  corrupted  people 
Would  form  a  treacherous  l>asis  for  fresh  freedom. 
Perchance  the  senators  are  less  infected  ? 
One  may  enumerate  the  upright  ones  ; 
The  guilty  also  in  their  hearts  hate  Cessar, 
.  If ot  in  that  he  rol>e  all  of  liberty, 
'  But  in  that  he,  a  single  tyrant,  stops  them 
From  being  tyrants  in  their  turn.     To  him 
They  would  succeed  ;  and  therefore  they  abhor  him, 

Cic.  Ah,  were  this  not,  as  *tis  indeed,  too  true  J 

Bru.  Anxid  such  vices  the  good  citizen 
Should  steer  with  care,  lest  he  to  bad  add  worse. 
A  tyrant  Csesar  is  ;  but  was  not  always. 
1'he  impious  wish  to  be  lord  jiaramount 
Hath  only  lately  risen  in  his  heart  : 
And  the  vile  Antony,  by  stratagems, 
Adds  fuel  to  bis  flame,  to  drag  him  on 
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To  his  perdition,  tliat  he  thus  may  rise 
Upon  his  ruin*d  fortunes.     Friends  like  these 
Fall  to  the  lot  of  tyrants. 

Cos.  In  his  breast, 

Connatural  with  his  being,  evermore 
Cassar  possessed  the  thirst  to  be  supreme  .  .  . 

Bru.  No  ;  not  to  reign  supreme  :  he  never  dared 
To  wish  for  so  much.     Now  thou  deemest  him 
More  bold,  more  lofty,  than  he  ever  was. 
Ambition,  a  necessity  for  fame. 
An  ardent  spirit,  an  unworthy  wish 
To  be  avenged  on  private  enemies, 
And  lucky  opportunity,  at  last. 

More  than  aught  else,  have  to  that  height  impell'd  him, 
At  which,  when  now  arrived,  he  feels  himself 
Astonish'd  at  his  own  temerity. 
A  thirst  for  honor  more  than  thirst  for  power 
Still,  in  his  heart,  maintains  ascendency. 
Should  I  prove  this  to  you  ?    Does  he  not  now 
Pant  to  attack  the  Parthians,  and  to  quit 
Kome,  where  he  still  possesses  many  foes  ? 

Gim,  He  hopes  to  purchase  with  the  Parthian  laurels 
The  royal  crown. 

Bru,  Then  he  would  rather  be 

To  valor  than  to  force  indebted  for  it  : 
He  thence  is  more  ambitious  than  corrupt .  .  . 

Caa,  Dost  thou  to  us  pronounce  his  eulogy?  .  .  . 

Bru,  Hear  the  conclusion. — Caesar  wavers  still 
Within  himself  ;  he  wishes  yet  for  fame  ; 
He  is  not  therefore  yet,  in  heart  at  least, 
Consummately  a  tyrant  :  but,  he  now 
Begins  to  tremble,  and  a  short  time  since 
He  knew  not  fear  ;  he  then  approaches  near 
The  brink  of  tyranny.     A  few  days  since. 
Terror  assail'd  him,  when  he  saw  the  crown 
By  his  bribed  people  from  his  grasp  withheld. 
But  Caesar,  be  he  what  he  may,  as  yet 
Is  not  contemptible,  is  not  unworthy 
That  others  should  facilitate  for  him 
The  path  of  reformation.    For  myself, 
I  must  despise  myself,  or  him  esteem  ; 
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Since  I  coitEeiited  for  tte  gift  of  life 

To  be  indebted  to  liim^  on  the  day 

Wben,  in  Fbarsalia's  fields,  a  Tanqnisb^d  foe^ 

Witbin  biB  pow'r  1  fell,     I  live;  and  this 

My  life  is  A  eufBcient  blot  to  Bruttis  ; 

Bnt^  withont  baseness  or  ingratitude, 

I  will  devise  tbe  means  tbat  blot  to  cancel 

Cic.  Such  often  is  tbe  fate  of  war  :  tbou  thus 
Hadst  also  used  thy  triumph  over  him, 
If  thou  hadst  conquered.     Did  not  he  himself 
Once  as  a  gift  receive  that  life,  to  Eome 
Kow  so  disastrous  ?    Yes,  did  not  he  also 
Beoetve  it  as  a  gift  from  Sj  lla*g  bands, 
By  grace  express,  and  error  more  exprese  ? 

Bru.  'Tis  true  ;  but  never  does  my  mind  forego 
The  Teoollection  of  a  benefit  : 
Yet  at  the  same  time  do  my  country's  elaims^ 
And  ciy  own  duties^  in  mj  heart  siut  deep. 
In  short,  to  Brutus,  Csesar  such  appears, 
lliat,  (ae  he  is,  as  now  from  day  to  day 
He  more  becomes,)  a  tyrannous  dictator^ 
Bnitiis,  on  no  condition,  will  permit 
His  life  to  be  prolonged  ;  or  be  will  till  bim. 
Or  he  himself  will  fall  in  the  attempt ,.  ^  > 
But  such  to  Brutus  Caesar  also  seems. 
That  he  alone  to  Rome  can  now  restore. 
If  he  ones  more  become  a  citizen. 
Liberty,  empire,  energy,  and  life. 
He  is  e'en  now  the  idol  of  the  people  ; 
Let  him  become  a  model  to  the  good  ; 
Let  him,  against  the  guilty,  arm  the  lawB 
With  added  terrors  :  till  the  whole  returns 
Unto  its  pristine  state,  lot  all  hie  power 
Be  turuM  away  from  ruining  the  laws 
To  keeping  them  intact.     He  was  endow'd 
With  lofty  thoughts  ;  he  was  a  citizen  : 
For  fame  still  bums  he  :  he  is  blinded,  yes  ; 
But  such  from  prosperous  fate,  and  impious  friends, 
Who  bave  alone  made  him  forsake  the  path 
Of  genuine  glory,  such  from  theee  alone 
Has  he  become. — Or  nothing  is  my  speech, 
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Or  I  shall  know  how  from  my  breast  to  draw 

Such  burning  and  impressive  words,  to  use 

To  him  such  true,  such  strong,  tremendous  reasons, 

And  in  such  numbers  use  them,  that  I  hope, 

Yes  I  indulge  the  hope,  to  force  e'en  Cassar  ; 

To  make  him  great  indeed,  so  pure  in  virtue, 

That  he  o'er  ev'ry  man,  o'er  ev'ry  Eoman, 

Will  rise  unparaUel'd  in  excellence  ; 

Yet  be  a  simple  citizen  of  Eome. 

If  but  his  glory  profit  Eome,  I  place  it 

Before  my  own  :  methinks  that  my  design 

Gives  a  convincing  evidence  of  this. — 

But,  if  in  vain  speaks  Brutus  now  to  Caesar, 

Thou  see'st  it,  Cassius,  thus  I  ever  wear  it  ; 

Behold  the  dagger,  which  will  be  more  swift 

To  slay  him,  than  thy  sword .  .  . 

Cic.  O  genuine  patriot  ! 

Thou  art  too  great  ;  ill  canst  thou  comprehend 
The  tyrant  Csesar,  judging  from  thyself. 

Cas.  Brutus  sublime,  a  thing  impossible. 
But  worthy  of  thee,  thou  projectest  ;  one 
Thou  only  couldst  adventure.    I  oppose  not 
Myself  to  thee  :  ah  !  Caesar  fully  can. 
And  he  alone,  divest  thee  of  thy  error. 

Cim,  To  change  a  tyrant  to  a  citizen  ? 
'Tis  in  itself  proof,  this  thy  gen'rous  hope, 

0  Brutus,  that  thou  ne'er  couldst  be  a  tyrant. 

Bru,  That  will  be  soon  made  clear  :  myself  hereafter 
Will  give  you  full  account  of  all  my  deeds. — 
If  I  a  vain,  abortive  orator 
Should  prove,  so  much  the  more  thou'lt  find  ine,  Cassius, 

1  swear  to  thee,  obedient  to  thy  orders, 
A  lusty  and  a  fierce  tyrannicide. 
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ACT  JIL 

Scese  I. 

C^SAn,  ANTONY. 

Att.  Yes^  Cflesar  ;  soon  will  Enitns  come  to  the© 
WithiQ  tMs  very  temple,  where  ere  while 
Thou  didst  consent  to  hear  and  tolerate 
I:]  ià  an  ogant  harangues.     Ere  long  shalt  thou 
Hear  him,  since  thus  thou  wilt»  as  man  to  man. 

Cae.  I  hold  myself  for  this  to  theo  indebted  : 
'Twae  not  an  easy  matter  to  persuade 
Brutus  to  oonie,  and  thus  confer  with  me  ; 
K"or  had  I  dared  to  trust  to  any  one, 
Except  to  Antony,  this  embassy. 

An.  How  much  it  grieves  me,  that  to  my  entreaties 
Inexorably  deaf,  thou  doat  persist 
In  tolerating  Brutus  f     'Tis  the  first 
Of  all  thy  wishes,  ynth  which  Antony 
Eeluctantly  compKed.     Yet  in  the  guise 
Of  amity,  and  in  thy  name,  I  stoop' d 
To  supplicate  him  whom  I  know  to  be, 
By  certain  proof,  thy  mortal  enemy, 
And  whom,  as  such,  I  utterly  abhor. 

Cae,  Many  hate  Caesar  ;  yet,  one  man  alone 
I  deem  a  foe  that's  worthy  of  myself  : 
And  ho  is  Brutus, 

All.  Thonee,  not  Brutus  only. 

But  Brutue  first,  and  Cassius,  and  then  Cimber, 
And  TuUiuB,  and  so  many  moro,  should  die. 

Cae.  The  more  embitter' d,  lofty,  strong  my  foe. 
So  much  more  plea^enre  do  I  always  take 
In  overcoming  him  ;  and  oftentimes 
More,  than  with  arms,  with  pardon  have  I  done  it. 
To  have  recourse  to  reconciling  words, 
When  I  have  pow'r  to  arbitrate  by  force  ; 
To  captivate,  persuade,  convinco  a  heart 
That  Bwelk  with  hate  ;  to  make  that  man  my  friend, 
Wboae  very  being  I  conld  cmsh  to  nought  ; 
Ah,  this  against  a  worthy  enemy. 
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This  ia  Indeed  the  most  illuetrionB  Tengeance  ; 
And  it  m  mine* 

An.  Let  Cessar  learn  to  be 

Great  from  himself  alone  :  for  this  has  nature 
Intended  him  :  but  how  at  once  to  make 
Eome  and  himself  Becnre,  let  him  be  taught 
To-day  by  him  who  loves  them  both  alike  : 
And  above  ev'ry  man^  that  man  am  I. 
I  ne^er  shall  cease  reminding  thee,  that  if 
Thou  slay^st  not  Bnitua,  thou  in  this  art  ehock'd 
More  by  thy  vain  and  individual  glory. 
Than  by  thy  real  fondness  for  thy  country  ; 
And  that  thon  m ani fea test  little  heed 
For  the  security  of  both. 

€ae.  Wonldst  thou 

CsBsar  intimidate  with  base  suspicion  ? 

An,  If  Csasar  will  not  for  himself,  for  Rome 
He  might,  and  ought  to  tremble* 

Cue.  CEcear  ought 

To  die  for  glory,  and  for  Eome  ;  but  never 
For  her  to  tremble,  never  for  himself. 
I  in  the  camp  the  foea  of  Rome  have  oonqner'd  ; 
These  were  ike  only  enemies  of  Cuesar. 
'Mong  those,  who  against  her  had  the  sword  unsheathed, 
Was  Brutus  ;  I  already,  arms  in  hand, 
Had»  as  a  foe,  o'eroome  him,  and  o'eu  then 
With  the  just  sword  of  war  I  slew  him  not  ; 
Kow  in  the  walls  of  Rome,  unarm' d,  (O  HeaVns  !) 
Shall  I  now  cause  him  to  be  put  to  de^th 
With  the  deceitful  and  disgraceful  dagger. 
Or  with  the  unjust  axe  ?    There  is  no  cause. 
That  ever  could  to  such  an  outrage  goad  me  : 
And  even  if  I  wisb'd  it,  ...  ah  !  perchance  .  .  , 
I  could  not. .  .  do  it.^But  yet,  finally, 
To  my  so  many  triumphs,  that  o*er  Brutus, 
That  also  o'er  the  Parthians,  still  are  wanting  : 
The  one  shall  be  the  ladder  to  the  other. 
I  will  make  Brutus,  at  all  risks,  my  friend. 
At  present,  more  than  ev'ry  other  object. 
The  meditated  vengeance  for  the  death 
Of  murder'd  Crassus,  weighs  upon  my  thoughts; 
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And  in  thiù  enterpiiae,  in  wkich  at  once 
Tim  lame  of  Borne  and  C«esar  are  involviBd, 
Bmttis  maj  mmih  asmai  me. 

An.  Thy  r^iown 

Const  tlion  increaae  ? 

Coe.  WMle  ibere  remains  aught  more 

For  me  to  do,  I  deem  what  1  have  drme 
A  nothing  :  snch  my  nature  is.     'Gainst  Parthia 
An  impulse  irresistible  imp^  me. 
Shall  Eome,  while  I  fitill  live^  be  ever  oonqner^d? 
A  thonsand  times  let  Caesax  perii^h  firat,^— 
But,  while  I  fight  in  Asia,  I  ought  not 
To  leave  the  city  full  of  factions  spirits. 
And  humors  rankling  and  nnreconciled  ; 
Kor  would  I  leave  her  full  of  hlood  and  terror  ; 
Though  this  may  he  the  most  effectual  means 
To  render  her  submissive*— Bnitus  only 
Can  level  all  for  me  .  .  , 

An.  Then  Antony 

Thou  deem'st  a  thing  of  nought? 

€ae.  — Part  of  myself 

Art  thou  in  all  my  warKke  undertaldngs  ; 
Henoe  at  my  side  I  still  wish  thee  to  be 
The  terror  of  the  Parthians.     I  propose 
In  other  ways  to  make  good  use  of  Brutus. 

An,  I  am  prepared  by  ev*ry  means  to  serve  theef^ 
And  this  thou  knowest.     But  thou  art  too  blinda 
In  what  relates  to  Brutus. 

Cae,  He  is  blinder 

In  what  relates  to  me,  perchanco.     But  this 
Will  be,  I  hope,  the  day  to  undeceive  him  : 
I'm  forced  to-day  at  least  to  make  the  trial .  .  • 

il».  Behold  him  here. 

Cbe.  Now  leave  me  with  him  ;  soon 

Hence  will  I  oome  to  thee. 

An.  Ah  \  mayest  thou 

Completely  extricate  thyself  from  error  ; 
And  him  in  time,  too,  thoroughly  detect  ! 
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SCEÌTE    II. 
BHUTUS,  CESAR* 

Bru.  0  CìBsar,  we  are  ancient  foea  ;  but  thou 
Art  hitherto  the  conqueror,  and  yet 
Thou  seeni'et  the  happier  one.     But  I  am  etili 
Than  thou  less  wretched,  though  I  seem  the  conquered. 
But  whatsoever  our  Btate^  o'erwhelm'd,  oppre^s*d^ 
Conquered,  infirm,  and  moribund  is  Rome. 
An  equal  impulse,  though  from  diffrent  motivesj 
Has  hither  brought  ns  to  confer  together. 
Thou  hast  important  things  to  say  to  me, 
If  Antony  speak  truth  ;  and  also  I 
Come  to  impart  to  thee  important  things. 
If  thou  dare  listen  to  them. 

Cae.  Although  Brutue 

Hath  ever  been  my  foe,  I  ne^er  was  such. 
Nor  am  I  now  to  him  ;  nor,  if  I  would, 
Could  I  be  ever  so.     I  to  thy  dwelling 
Wotild  hare  myself  repaired  to  speak  with  theo  ; 
But  I  ahmnk  back  lest  by  thee  it  might  be 
Deemed  an  indignity,  if  C&sar  dared 
To  go  where,  as  the  wile  of  Biiitns,  dweUj 
The  sister  of  great  Cato  :  hence  I  sent 
Earnest  entreaties  to  thyself  to  cjome 
Hither  from  thonce.^Me  only  secest  thou, 
DoYoid  of  pomp,  by  lictoiB  not  preceded  ; 
In  all  things  Hke  to  Bi*ntus  ;  if  indeed 
He  scorns  me  not  as  such.     Here  thou  wilt  hear 
Kor  Bome*a  dictator,  nor  the  conqueror 
Of  the  illustrious  Pompey  .  , , 

Bru.  The  sole  train 

Kot  unbe€5oming  Ceeear,  is  his  valor  : 
And  more  especially  when  he  presents 
Himself  to  Brutns. — Happy  thon,  if  thou 
Couhlst  also  leave  behind  thee,  as  thou  canst 
Thy  lictors,  and  their  fasces,  the  remorse, 
And  the  perpetual  and  unt/easing  terror. 
Of  permanent  dictatorship  ! 

Cae.  \¥liat!     TeiTor? 

This  is  a  word  not  even  to  my  ears» 
Much  let^,  then,  to  my  heart,  yet  kno^ii. 
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Bru,  It  was 

Unknown  to  mighty  CpDsar  in  tbe  camp. 

Invincible  as  leader  ;  it  is  not 

To  Coeear  in  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  force 

Now  her  dictator.     To  deny  this  to  me, 

Caesar  is  too  magnanimone  :  to  Erutus 

He  may  confess  it  without  shame.     To  dare 

As  mnch  as  this  to  tell  me,  in  itself 

Will  constitute  no  smaU  part  of  thy  greatness» 

Let  ns  speak  frankly  :  it  beoomes  ns  both. — 

One  individual  never  can  impress 

A  mnltitnde  with  fear,  till  he  himself 

Has  pievionsly  felt  it,     I'his  to  prove. 

Hear  what  is  now  thy  state  of  mind  towards  me^ 

Thon  without  opposition  may  et  kill  Brutus  : 

Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  not  ;  nay  more. 

Thou  know*at  that  I  may  be  an  obstacle 

To  thy  iniquitous  ambition  :  yet, 

Why  dost  thou  not  do  this  ?     Because  thou  fearest. 

That  if  thou  kill  me  now^  it  might  increase 

Thy  own  perplexities.     Thoo  wouldst  meanwhile 

Hear  me,  and  speak  ivith  me,  because  alarm 

Is  now  thy  ooly  law  ;  nor  thiB  perchance 

Thou  know'st  thyself  ;  or  shunnest  the  conviction. 

Cae.  Ungrateful  !  ,  ,  ,  In  Fharsalia's  field  was  not 
Thy  life  within  my  pow'r  ? 

Bru.  But  thou,  inflamed 

With  glory,  and  yot  glowing  from  the  battle, 
Wert  noble  then  ;  and  thou  wcrt  bom  to  be  80  : 
But  here,  from  day  to  day  thou  more  and  more 
Sinkest  beneath  thyself. — Repent  thou  ;  know 
That  thou  wert  never  bom  to  be  a  cold, 
Faciflc  tyrant  :  I  affirm  it  to  thee  .  .  . 

Cae.  Thy  praise,  though  mix*d  with  insults,  pleasea  me. 
I  love  thee  ;  I  esteem  thee  :  and  I  would 
Be  Bruttìs  only,  if  I  were  not  Caesar, 

Bru.  Thou  mayst  be  both  ;  to  Bnitua  mayst  thou  add 
And  nothing  take  from  Caesar  :  here  I  come 
Myself,  to  urge  thee  to  it.     It  depends 
On  thj'self  only  to  be  great  indeed  : 
Yes,  thou  mayst  he  so,  even  far  beyond 
EqcIi  ancient  mighty  Roman  ■.  and  the  means 
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Are  very  si  m  pio  ;  dare,  tli6ti,  to  adopt  them  ; 

I  first  to  this  coDJure  thee  ;  and  I  feel. 

As  I  address  thee,  with  true  Roman  tears 

Mine  eyes  suffused  ,  ,  , — But,  ah  I  thou  epeakest  not  ? 

Well  Imow'st  thou  what  my  lofty  means  would  be  : 

Thou  feel'Ht  it  in  thy  heart,  the  cry  of  truth. 

Which  there  is  sounding  in  imperious  tones. 

Be  hold,  be  bold  ;  shako  oif  thy  abject  chains, 

Which  make  the*  nothing  e'en  in  thine  own  eyes  ; 

Which  keep  thee,  more  than  others  thou  couldst  keep. 

Enslaved  and  bound.     Do  thou  to-day  from  BrutuB 

Leam  to  be  Cieaar,     If  of  thy  renown 

I  were  invidious,  wouldst  thou  hear  me  now 

Beseeeh  thee  to  annihilate  my  own  ? 

I  know  the  truth  ;  I  flatter  not  myself; 

I  am  in  Eome  inferior  unto  thee 

In  dignity,  in  years,  in  pow'r,  and  triumphs. 

As  well  as  fame.     If  by  my  single  efforts 

The  name  of  Brutus  could  be  signalized, 

*Twere  only  poesihle  for  this  to  be 

By  the  entire  destruction  of  thy  name, 

A  timid  and  a  whiap^ring  voice  I  hear, 

A  voice  thence  not  legitimately  Koman, 

Proclaiming  Brutus  Eomo's  deliverer, 

As  it  calla  thee  her  tyrant.     Such  to  make  me. 

It  needful  is,  that  I  defeat,  or  slay  thee. 

No  light  achievement  is  the  first  ;  the  second 

Is  far  more  easy  than  thou  now  supposest  : 

And,  if  I  of  myself  alone  had  thought, 

I  had  already  been  ivithout  a  master  : 

But  I,  a  Eoman,  think  of  Rome  ;  and  choose 

Theo  to  solicit,  when  I  ought  to  slay  thee, 

For  her  sake  only.     Yes,  ah  !  Csesar,  thou 

Convinced  by  mo,  shouidst  be  oompeird  once  more 

To  be  her  citizen.     To  Kome  thou  canst. 

Thou  first,  thou  only,  more  effectually 

A  thousand  times,  than  Brutus  can,  thou  canst 

To  Eome  restore  the  whole  *  peace,  liberty, 

Salvation,  and  a  renovated  lustre  : 

In  short,  as  much  as  thou  hast  taken  from  her, 

Yet,  for  a  Kttle  time,  thy  regal  power 
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Do  thou,  though  as  a  citizen,  exert, 

La  reinforcing  her  enfeetiled  laws, 

In  taking  cTennore  from  all  the  courage, 

And  means  to  imitate  thee  as  a  tyrant  ; 

And  thon  wilt  thns  at  once  from  all  have  taken, 

Ab  far  as  they  are  Komans,  the  presumption 

To  emulate  thee  as  a  citizen. — 

Kow,  tell  me  :  dost  thou  think  thou'rt  less  than  Sylla  ? 

He,  far  more  guilty  than  thyself,  moi-o  cruel, 

Imbrued»  and  gorged  with  more  abundant  blood  ; 

He  j^et  presumed  to  be  a  citizen. 

And  was  illustrious,    0 1  how  mucli  more  noble 

Would  Cassar  be,  who  has  so  much  surpass'd 

Sylla  in  pow'r  !     And,  O,  far  greater  then 

Would  bo  thy  fame,  if  freely  thou  restore, 

Wbat  pow*r  and  artifice  to  thee  have  given, 

To  her,  thy  country,  whose  sole  right  it  is  ; 

If  thou  know'et  better  how  to  prize  thyself  j 

If  thou,  in  &hort,  preventeet  that  henceforth 

In  Eome  to  all  eternity  arise 

Another  Cscsar,  or  another  Sylla, 

Cae.  Sublime  and  ardent  youth  ;  thy  eloquent 
And  femd  exhortation  is,  perchance, 
But  too,  too  trae  !     Thy  sentiments  produce 
Unspeakable  emotions  in  my  heart  ; 
Then  when  thou  less  than  me  dost  call  thyself. 
Thy  great  supeiiority  I  feel. 
E'en  to  my  own  confusion.     But  to  be 
The  first  myself  this  to  confess  to  tliee. 
And  net  to  be  offended  when  I  do  it, 
And  not  to  hate  thee  for  it,  o^ight  to  be 
To  thee  a  certain,  and  a  lofty  proof 
That  in  my  bosom  I  conceive  for  theo 
Some  unexplained  affection.— Thou  art  dear 
To  me,  believe  it  ;  thou  art  very  dear* — 
That  which  I  have  not  time  to  finish  now^ 
I  will  that,  after  me,  it  be  by  thee 
Accomplished  more  effectively.     Consent 
That  to  my  many  trophies  I  annex 
Those  of  the  vanquished  Parthians  ;  and  I  die 
CJon tented.     Great  part  of  my  life  have  I 
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PaeB'd  in  the  camp  ;  ibe  camp  alone  would  be 
To  mo  a  worthy  tomb.     *Tia  tme,  I've  rubb'd  her. 
In  part,  of  fieedom,  but  in  more  almndance 
I  have  increased  for  Rome  her  pow'r  and  glory  ; 
0  Brutti s,  at  my  deaths  thou  wilt  repair, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  my  victoriea, 
The  wrongs  which  I  havo  done  to  her.     In  mo 
With  eafety  Eome  no  longer  can  repose  r 
The  good  which  I  wotild  do  to  her,  would  be, 
By  what  I've  done  of  evil,  evermore 
Tarnish'd  and  poietm'd.     Thence  IVe  choeen  thee. 
Within  my  secret  thoughts,  as  the  physician  , 
For  her  internal  wounds  :  thou  ever  wert 
Upright  and  great  ;  and,  better  than  myself. 
The  Romans  thon  canst  render  truly  great, 
And  unto  i>erfect  health  once  more  restore. 
I,  as  a  father,  speak  to  thee  ; ,  .  *  and  thou. 
More  than  a  son^  0  Bmtua,  art  to  mo, 

BriL  -  *  .  This  thy  disconrse  I  scarcely  comprehend. 
On  me  in  no  wise  justly  can  devolve 
Thy  illegitimate,  extÌTiguìsh*d  power* 
But  what  ?  already  speakest  thon  of  Rome, 
As  a  paternal  heritage  ?  .  .  . 

Cae.  Ah  \  hear  me*— 

Prom  thee  no  longer  can  I  hide  a  matter, 
W^tiich,  when  once  known  to  thee,  entirely  ought 
To  change  thee  in  my  favor. 

Bru,  Change  thyself. 

And  I  at  once  am  changed  ;  o*erct>mc  thyself; 
The  only  triumph  that  remains  for  thee  .  .  . 

Cae.    With  diff  rent  eyes,  when  thou  hast  heard  this 
secret, 
Wilt  thon  behold  me. 

Brti,  I  shall  ever  be 

A  Roman.     But,  explain  thyself. 

Cae,  ...  0  Brutus, 

In  my  deportment  tow*rds  thee,  in  ray  looks,  ^ 
And  in  my  accents,  in  my  very  silence» 
Say,  dost  thon  not  perceive  that  towards  thyself 
Boondless  affections  move  me  and  transport  me  ? 

Bru.  ^Tis  true  ;  I  see  in  thee  a  strange  emotion  ; 
And  from  the  man  they  rather  seem  to  s\vt\tl^^ 
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Than  from  the  tyrant  i  feign'd,  I  cannot  think  them  [ 
Unfeigii'd,  to  ivLat  I  know  not  to  impute  them. 

Cm.  .  .  .  But  thon,  what  impulses  dost  thou  experienc 
Towards  me  within  thy  bosom? 

Bru,  Ah!  a  thousand; 

And  for  thyself  alter oately  I  feel 
All  impnlecB,  save  envy.     I  know  not 
How  to  expresa  them  ;  bnt  in  two  I  class  them  : 
Anpjer  and  horror,  if  thon^rt  still  a  tyrant  ; 
If  thon  becom'st  a  man  and  citizen, 
Thon  dost  inspire  me  with  tml)onnded  love, 
Mix*d  with  astonishment.     Which  of  these  two 
Woiild^  thou  from  Brntus  ? 

Cae.  Love  :  to  me  thou  ow*st  it  ,^ 

A  sacred,  and  indissoluble  tie 
Binds  thee  to  me. 

Bru.  To  thee  ?  what  can  this  he?  .  .  - 

Cae,  Thou  art  my  son. 

Brìi,  0  Heav*ns  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  . 

Cae.  Ah  !  come,  son,  to  my  breast .  ,  . 

Bru,  Can  this  he  so  ?  - 

Cue,  If  thou  heliev*st  this  not  from  my  assertion. 
Thou  from  thy  mother  surely  wilt  believe  it. 
This  is  a  letter  from  her  ;  in  Pharsalia, 
A  few  hours  ere  the  battle,  I  received  it. 
Behold  ;  her  hand  is  known  to  thee  :  ah  I  read  it* 

Bru.^  "Cffisar,  (0  Hcavns!)  thou  dost  perch ancse  pre- 
pare, 
"  Not  only  with  thy  fellow-eitizeus, 
"  And  Pompey  to  wage  war,  hut  with  thy  son. 
"  Brutus  the  fruit  is  of  our  youthful  loves. 
"  I  am  constrained  to  make  this  known  to  thee  ; 
"  To  this  confession  nothing  could  have  brought  me, 
'*  Except  a  mother's  fears.     Thou  shudder*st,  Ceesar  ; 
**  Suspend,  if  time  be  yet  allow'd,  thy  sword  : 
**  Thou  by  thy  son  mayet  he  de str Dy*d  ;  or  thou 
*'  Thyself  with  thy  own  hand  mayst  slay  thy  son. 
"  I  tremble  .  ,  ,  0  may  Heav'n  grant  that  in  time 
"  A  father  may  have  heard  my  words  ! .  ,  .  I  tremble 
**  Servilia." — Fierce  and  unexpected  blow  \ 
The  son  of  Csesar,  I  ? 
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(he.  Ah,  jes  \  tkou  art 

Oome  to  mj  arma,  ah,  oome  1 

Bm.  0  Koine  !  .  .  ,  0  father  !  ,  . 

O  nature  !  •  ,  »  0  my  duty  I  , ,  ,  — Ere  I  clasp  thoe, 
See,  at  thy  feet  a  fiiippliant  Brutus  falls  ; 
Nor  will  he  rise,  unless  he  may  embrace 
In  tlioe  the  father  of  himfieK  and  E  omo. 

Gae.  Ah,  rise,  O  son  ! — How  canst  thou  ever  thus 
With  Buch  ferocioufl  coIdnesB  froeze  thy  heart, 
That  nature'*!  first  affectione  sway  thee  not  ? 

Bru.  And  what  ?  doet  thou  pretend  to  love  thy  son  ? 
Thou  lov'st  thyself;  all  feelings  in  thy  hi-ai-t 
Are  to  the  love  of  rule  alone  subservient. 
Prove  that  thou  art  a  citizen  and  father  ; 
The  last  a  tyrant  never  is  :  ah,  prove 
That  thon  art  such  ;  and  thou  wilt  find  in  mo 
A  Bon,     Twice  give  me  life  :  for  I  a  slave 
Can  never  be  ;  a  tyrant  never  will  be. 
Or  BrutuB  ib  the  son  of  a  freo  father, 
Himsalf  free  also,  in  free  Rome  ;  or  Brutus 
Will  not  exist,     I'm  ready  to  shed  all 
My  blood  for  Home  ;  and  for  thyself,  if  thou, 
A  Eoman  be,  a  father  true  of  Brutna  .  .  . 

0  joy  !  a  noble  tear  do  I  behold 

Stai't  from  thine  eye  ?    The  icy  crust  is  anapp'd 
In  which  thy  heart  was  cased  ;  thou'rt  now  a  father, 
Ah  I  hear  thon  from  my  lips  the  cry  of  nature  ; 
And  Eome  and  Brutus  shall  for  thee  be  one, 

Oae,  ,  .  .  My  heart  thou  rondest , .  ,  Fierce  necessity  ! 

1  cannot  now  exclusively  obey 

The  feelings  of  my  heart. — Beloved  Brtitus, 

Hear  me, — Too  far  the  servitude  of  Rome 

Is  now  advanced  :  with  less  of  equity, 

And  greater  injury  to  Home,  wiE  others 

The  reins  of  empire  seize  upon,  if  now 

Brutus  refuse  them  from  the  hands  of  Caesar  ,  .  , 

Bm.  0  traitVons  words  t     0  infamous  expressions 
Of  a  corrupted  and  degenerate  mind  I — 
To  me  thou  never  wert,  nor  art,  a  father. 
Ere  thou  revealedst  thy  ignoble  heart, 
And  my  vile  birth  to  me,  had  thy  own  hands 
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Ciit  fihort  my  thread  of  life,  tliat  act  liad  been 
Of  kindness  more  exprcssiye  »  • , 

Cm.  0  my  son  ! .  ,  . 

Bm.  0  Csesar,  yield  *  ^ , 

Cue.  Unnatural  J  -  ,  .  nngmtefvd 

What  wouldest  thou  then  do  ? 

Bru.  Or  rescue  Eome, 

Or  with  her  meet  my  death* 

Cae.  I  will  reclaim  thee, 

Or  perish  hy  thy  hand»,    TJnparallerd  

And  horrible  is  thy  iogratitude  ,  ,  . 

Yet,  hence  1  hope  that  horror  and  repentance 

Will  visit  thee,  before  to-morrow*s  dawn 

Shall  see  ns  in  the  seDate-house  assembled. — 

But  J  if  thou  then,  ungrateful  one,  persist 

Kot  to  accept  me  for  a  father  ;  then, 

If,  as  a  son,  thou  still  disdain  to  share 

With  me  the  whole  ;  on  tìmt  same  dawn  shalt  thou 

Find  me  again  thy  lord. 

Bru.  — Ere  then,  I  hope, 

Thy  shame  and  horror,  when  thou  find'st  thyself 
A  tyrant  to  no  purpose,  wiH  have  changed  thee 
To  a  true  father.— In  my  breast  at  once 
A  eon's  afFectiou  cannot  blossom  forth, 
If  first  thon  do  not  give  to  me  a  proof. 
Sublime  and  strong,  of  thy  paternal  love. 
A  father's  is  the  first  of  all  affections  ; 
And  in  thy  heart  it  ought  to  conquer-     Then, 
The  most  submissivo,  the  most  tender  son, 
The  most  affectionate  that  o'er  was  scon. 
Then  wilt  thou  find  in  me  .  ,  .  And  as  thy  son. 
What  joy  then,  what  devotion,  and  what  pride, 
0  father,  shall  I  feel  ! ,  ,  , 

Cae,  Thou  art  my  son, 

Whatever  I  may  he  :  nor  e'er  canst  thou. 
Unless  thou'rt  impious,  turn  against  thy  father  ,  . 

Bru.  My  name  is  Brutus  ;  and  to  me  is  Home 
A  sublime  mother  ! — Ah  [  compel  me  not 
To  deem  that  Eoman  Brutus,  who  gave  life 
And  liberty  to  Rome  at  the  expense 
Of  his  own  children's  bloodj  my  sole  true  father. 
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Scene  III. 

C2ESAR. 

Cae.  Unliappy  I  ! .  . .  And  can  it  then  be  true, 
That,  while  I  fetter  all  the  conquered  world, 
My  son  alone  will  not  be  conqiier'd  by  me  ? 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

GASSIUS,  CIMBEB. 

dm.  That  which  I  say  to  thee  is  certain  :  hence 
A  short  time  since  was  Bmtus  seen  to  go  ; 
With  troubled  countenance,  his  eyes  suffused 
With  tears,  tow'rds  his  own  house  he  went.     0  !  could 
He  ever  change  ? .  .  . 

Cos.      '  Ah  no  !     Eome  Brutus  loves  ; 

And  he  loves  glory  and  integrity. 
Soon,  as  he  promised,  will  he  come  to  us. 
I  do  rely  and  trust  in  him  e'en  more 
Than  in  myself.     Each  word  and  deed  of  his 
Spring  from  a  lofty  heart  ;  the  interests 
Of  Eome  alone  he  weighs  and  contemplates. 

Cim.  Behold  him  here. 

Cos.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  so  ? 

Scene  II. 

BRUTUS,  CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

Bru.  What  may  this  mean  ?    I  find  you  here  alone  ? 

Oas.  And  are  we  few,  when  thou*rt  united  to  us  ? 

Bru.  TuUius  is  wanting  .  .  . 

dim.  Art  thou  riot  a'v^are  ? 

Erewhile  with  many  other  senators 
From  Eome  precipitately  he  departed. 

Cos.  The  frost  of  years  hath  paralysed  in  him 
His  pristine  ardor  and  his  virtue  .  .  . 

VOL.  II.  *  *1  \i 
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Bru,  But 

Hatli  not  ©xtingiiiah'd  tliem.     Ah,  let  no  Eoman 

Dare  to  despise  Oluetrious  Cicero* 

For  ft  more  fortunate  conjimetìire,  or 

For  Rome's  advantage,  he  reserves  (I  ewear  it) 

HiN  liberty  aud  life. 

Va».  0  happy  we  ! 

Certam  at  least  are  we,  to  gain,  with  freedom, 
An  lioBor*d  and  an  honorable  age  ; 
Or,  in  the  bloom  of  Hfe,  with  Kome  ta  perish, 

Bnt.  Ah  !  yes  ;  ye' re  blest  indeed  !..  *  Kot  so  am.  I  ; 
To  whom  the  horrible  alternative 
Alone  remains,  of  living  as  a  slave, 
Or  dyin|;  by  a  death  nnnati^rah 

Cas.  \Vhtit  dost  thon  mean  ? 

Vim.  And  what  hast  thou  derive! 

From  thy  long  talk  with  the  dictator  ? 

Bm.  1  ?  _  . 

Nothing  for  Home  ;  immeasurable  grief 
And  horror  for  myself  ;  for  yon  amazement, 
Per  chance  mix'd  also  with  a  jtist  contempt. 

Ghn.  For  whom? 

Bm.  For  Brutus. 

Cim.  We.  .  ,  ,  contempt  for  the 

Vats.  I'hou,  who  the  soul  art  both  of  Eome,  and  us  ?  .  .  . 

Bm.  1  am,  ,  .  .  who  would  have  thought  it  ?     Hapless 

I  liitherto  esteemed  myself  the  nephew 
And  son-in-law  of  Cato  the  divine  ;  .  »  . 
And  I'm  the  offspring  of  the  tyrant  Ccesar, 

Vim.  What  do  I  hear?     Can  it  be  so  ?  .  <  . 

Vas.  And  be  iti 

This  hinders  not  that  Brxitus  still  should  be 
The  tyrant's  most  inexorable  foe  :  i 

Ah  !  Cassius  sweaXB  it. 

Bm.  A  moHt  unexpccteti 

And  dreadful  stigma  on  my  blood  I  find  ; 
To  0Ì eanse  it,  I  should  shed  it  all  for  Rome. 

Vm.  0  Bratus,  thou  thy  own  son  shouldst  have  been, 

Civh  But  yet,  what  evidence  did  Csesar  bring  thee  ? 
How  on  his  word  rely  ?  *  .  , 
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Bru.  Ahi  evidence 

But  too  deoieive  he  adduced  to  me. 
He  from  the  first  epoke  to  me  as  a  father  : 
Henceforth  he  wished  that  I  should  share  with  him 
His  execrable  pow'r,  and  afterwards 
Should  be  its  infamous  inheritor. 
Yet  human  tears  from  his  despotic  eyes 
Ceased  not  to  fall  ;  and  he  to  me  unfolded, 
As  to  a  son,  the  darkest  labyrinths^ 
UnblushijLgly,  of  his  corrupted  heart. 
At  length,  to  make  me  i>erfectly  convinced. 
He  made  me  read  (0  Heav'ns  !)  a  fatal  letter. 
With  her  own  hand,  Servili  a  wrote  it  to  him. 
In  that  disastrous  letter,  which  was  written 
And  read  by  him  ere  the  Pharealian  trumpet 
Had  utter' d  the  first  signal  for  attack, 
Serrilia  apprehensively  reveals 
And  provea,  that  I'm  the  offspring  of  their  lovea  ; 
And  in  conciee  and  energetic  words, 
Conjureth  Caesar  not  to  make  himself 
The  murderer  of  his  son, 

dm.  0  fatal  secret  Ì 

Why  didst  thou  not  in  everlasting  night 
Kemain  conceal'd  ?..  » 

Cos,  If  as  a  son  he  loves  thee, 

111  seeing  in  thee  so  much  genuine  virtue. 
In  hearing  thy  sublime  and  sturdy  thoughts. 
How  could  the  spirit  of  a  father  true 
Ever  resist  thee  ?    Thou  hast  now  brought  back 
Indubitable  proof  from  him,  that  nothing 
Can  rescue  Csesar  from  his  vile  delusion, 

Bni.  Some  times  e'en  yet  to  his  deluded  mind 
Truth  penetrates,  but  with  a  feeble  ray, 
Aceustom'd  long  to  military  sway, 
A  fatal  error  absolutely  rules  him  ; 
He  deems  conaummate  pow'r,  consummate  glory  ; 
8o  he  persists  to  wish  for  this,  or  death. 

Cm.  So  great  a  monster^  let  him  then  have  death. 

Cos.  He  is  a  fix'd  incorrigible  tyrant. 
Think  now  then  that  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
0  Brutuy,  has  no  father  ,  , . 
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Oim.  Think,  moreover,  ^M 

That  ho  who  is  a  tyrant  haa  no  song  .  ,  . 

Bru.  And  that  in  heart  will  Bnitm  ne'er  have  peaoe^^ 
Yes,  in  your  pteeence  now,  higt-minded  friende. 
This  I  confess  :  to  you,  who  feel  at  heart 
Nature's  affections  sacred  and  sublime  ; 
To  you,  who  take  the  impulse  and  the  law 
That  prompt  this  lofty  necessary  deed. 
Which  we  are  now  resolved  to  execute, 
From  nature's  self;  to  you,  who  now  are  panting. 
With  me,  for  ever  to  annihilate 
That  tyranny  which  severs  and  divides 
And  bia^tfl  each  holiest  tie,  to  make  alone 
t.  hildren  secure  within  their  father's  bosoms  ; 
To  you  I  fear  not  to  ehow  all  the  grief 
And  all  the  horror,  which,  in  rivalry, 
Little  hj  little,  tear  my  heart  to  pieces. 
Who  am  the  son  of  Csesar  and  of  Rome. 
Before  the  tyrant's  face  I  show'd  myself 
Hifl  bitter  and  inexorable  foe  ; 
Nor  did  a  word  of  mine,  a  look,  a  tear, 
Show  weakness  in  me  :  but  no  sooner  I 
Had  left  hia  sight,  than  by  a  thousand  furies 
My  spirit  was  beset.     I  flew  from  him 
To  my  own  Lares  :  there,  it  is  my  lot 
Always  to  And  a  sure  alleviation 
And  fortifying  counsel,  and  a  heart 
Far  more  sublime  than  mine  :  yes,  Cato*H  daughter, 
Eqnal  to  Cato,  the  illustrious  Porcia, 
My  Lares  tlignifies,  as  wife  of  Bnitus  ,  .  . 

€as.  Wortìiy  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus  is 
That  high-soul'd  woman, 

Cini,  Ah  I  could  this  be  also 

Said  of  Servilia  I 

Bru,  Troubled  as  I  was, 

She  welcomed  me  with  countenance  serene 
And  resolute,  though  now  for  many  days 
Slie  had  lain  sick.     Before  I  spake  to  her. 
She  cried  to  me  :  "  Thou,  Brutus,  hast  conceard 
"  Long  in  thy  bosom  mighty  purposes  ; 
"  1  never  dared  to  question  thee  of  them, 
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"  Till  by  a  certain,  bmt  ferocious,  test 

**  I  had  m J  self  my  counige  fully  known* 

^*'  See  ;  I  am  not  a  woman," — Saying  tMa, 

Slie  lot  tiie  foldings  of  her  mantle  fall, 

And  show- d  to  me  a  large  and  dreadful  wound 

Beneath  her  breast.     Then  she  coutimied  thus  : 

"■  With  this  right  hand,  and  with  this  ver}^  dagger, 

"  Now  many  days  eince,  this  wide  wound  was  made  ; 

"  It  has  been  eyermore  conceard  from  thee, 

'*  And  by  my  heart  inflexibly  supported , 

'^  Although  my  weakly  frame  in  liekness  languished  ; 

'*  At  length  this  wound,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 

**  Eenders  me  worthy  both  to  hear  and  keep 

'*  The  secrets  of  my  Brutus/^ 

Gim.  Whstt  a  woman  Ì 

Cos,  What  mao  can  be  compared  to  her  ? 

Bru.  I  feU 

Prostrate  before  her,  at  a  sight  Kke  this, 
Ab  my  sublime  and  tutelary  genius  ; 
And  weeping,  motionless,  aatonish'd,  mute, 
I  stood. — Then,  reassuming  speech,  I  told  her 
All  the  ferocious  conflicts  of  my  heart. 
Seeing  me  weep,  she  wept  ;  but  her  tears  were 
Eoman,  not  feminine.     She  blamed  alone 
The  adverse  fates  ;  and  giving  me  perchance 
The  last  embrace,  she  dared  remind  me  yet 
That  I*m  a  son  of  Home,  and  Porcia's  husband, 
Aud  that  my  name  is  Brutus. — Never,  never. 
Not  for  an  instant,  was  I  of  such  names 
Oblivious  ^  and  I  come  to  swear  it  to  y oil — 
I  only  purposed  to  commxmioate 
To  you  the  letwat  pali;  of  my  dreadful  state  ; 
And  what  I  hitherto  have  said,  i^  merely 
The  anguish  that  throbs  audibly  to  fìiends. — 
Now  know  I  that  I  should  convince  you  first. 
That  even  nature  cannot  make  me  swerve 
From  Eome  ,  .  ,  But  grief,  unutterable  grief. 
Will  take  me  afterwards,  too  certainly. 
From  the  possession  of  myself  for  ever. 

Cm.  *Tis  true  that  we  are  liomans  ;  but  we  are 
Men  also  ;  not  in  any  wiae  to^feel 
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Human  affections,  wonld  but  be  in  iis 
Proofs  of  a  brute  ferocity  .  ,  .  0  Brutns  I,  .  - 
Thy  words  have  tears  extorted  irom  my  eyes* 

Caa.  All  hnman  impnlBes  w©  onght  to  feel  ; 
But  before  thoaù  dne  to  our  bleeding  country, 
lU-utìed  and  dying,  all  tbe  rest  are  mute  i 
Or,  if  tbey  Bpeak  indeed,  it  is  allowed 
To  ev'ry  man,  save  Brutus,  to  regard  them. 

Bru.  In  thus  accounting  me  more  than  I  am, 
Noble  and  stroDg,  thou  makest  me  more  strong 
•And  noble  than  I  could  bo  by  myself, — 
Cassius,  behold  my  tears  are  now  dispersed*— 
The  shades  of  night  are  gathering  fast  :  to-morrow 
Will  be  the  solemn  day,     I  swear  once  more. 
That  which  already  is  resolved  among  us. 
On  you  do  1  implicitly  rely  ; 
Eely  on  me  :  I  nothing  aek  of  you, 
Except  that  ye  depend  upon  the  signal 
Fnrjm  me  alone. 

Cm,  Ah  !  thou  art  certainly 

The  noblest  of  the  Eomans, — But,  who  comes  ?  .  ,  . 

Cim.  Whom  see  I  ?     Antony  ! 

Bru,  Assuredly 

Caesar  now  sends  him  to  me.     Wait  ;  and  hear  UB. 


scssNE  m. 

AKTOHY,  CÀSSIU8,  BRUTUS,  CIMBER, 

An,  0  Brutui,  I  come  here  in  quest  of  thee  ; 
I  wish  to  speak  with  thee, 

Bru,  Speak  on  :  I  listen. 

An,  But,  the  dictator  charged  me  with  this  message  . 

Bru.  And  what  of  that,  I  pray  thee? 

An.  I  should  speak 

To  thee  alone. 

Bru,  And  here  I  am  alone. 

Cassius  is  husband  of  mj  sister  Junia  ; 
Cimber  was  friend,  and  the  most  faithful  friend. 
Of  the  great  Cato,  my  wife's  father  :  blood, 
The  love  of  Eome,  and  friendship,  render  usj 
Though  three  we  be  in  person,  one  in  soul. 
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Csesar  can  never  utter  aught  to  Brutna, 
That  he  re-nttera  not  immediately 
To  Caesina  and  to  Cimber, 

An,  Is  their  fatl^er 

Also  the  samo  aa  thine? 

Bm.  Thoy  too  haTe  ahared 

With  me  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  my  birth  : 
They  know  it  all.     Speak  on. — I  am  aBanred 
That  Caesar,  gen'rous,  once  again  himself, 
Sends  thee  to  take  from  me  the  past  disgrace 
Of  having  been  or© while  a  tyrant's  sou. 
Divulge  the  whole,  be  quick  i  thou  canst  not  have 
Witnesaes  more  acceptable  than  theae 
Of  CÉBsar*a  change  sublime, — that,  fi-ora  a  king 
As  he  was  lately,  to  a  citizen. — 
Make  haste  ;  his  new-bom  lofty  love  for  Rome 
Eoveal  to  us  ;  his  true  paternal  views 
Tow'rds  me  ;  that  I  may  bless  the  day  in  which 
He  gave  me  being. 

An.  — The  dictator  charged  me 

To  apeak  to  thee  alone.     A  true  and  blind, 
As  well  as  wretched  father,  he  would  yet 
Flatter  himself,  that  thou  wouldst  yield  at  last 
To  naturerà  saored  and  persuasive  voice. 

Bm.  And  in  what  fashion  am  I  then  to  yield  ? 
To  what  aubmit  myself  ?  .  .  . 

An.  To  love  and  honor 

The  author  of  thy  life  t  or  if,  perchance, 
Thy  hard  heart  is  incapable  of  love, 
|Not  to  betray  thy  most  imperioua  duty  ; 
To  show  thyself  not  mindless  and  unworthy 
lOf  benefits  received  ;  and  finally 
I  To  merit  those  which  he  reserves  for  thee 
[in  future. — Dost  thou  fear  to  bo  too  human. 
If  thou  submit  to  this? 

Bru,  Those  words  which  now 

Thou  givest  artfully  to  me,  are  empty  ; 
Advance,  and  answer  me. .  Is  Cffisar  ready 
To-morrow,  in  full  senate,  to  renounce 
The  office  of  dictator  ?  is  he  ready 
His  standing  army  to  disband  ?  to  free 
The  Komana  from  their  universaV  ^xiot'l 
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To  free  from  ihii,  hie  fidenda,  foea,  and  himself? 

To  give  back  life  to  our  most  sacred  laws, 

Which  ho  has  spum'd  and  shattered  and  destroyed? 

To  be  the  first  to  place  himself  beneath  them  ? — 

Theae  are,  yes  theBo,  the  benefits  express, 

Which  a  true  father  can  confer  on  Bnitns. 

■   An.  Enough, — Wotildst  thou  say  more  to  me  ? 

Bni.  I  say 

K'o  more  to  him  who  merits  not  to  hear  me. — 
Ectum,  then,  to  thy  lord,  and  say  to  him, 
That  jet  I  hope,  nay,  more,  I  trust,  am  certain. 
That  ÌD  the  senate,  at  to-morrow*s  dmvTL, 
He  win  propose  both  great  and  useful  things 
For  Eome*a  prosperity  and  liberty  : 
Tell  him,  that  then,  before  assembled  Eome, 
Brwtus  will  first  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
As  citi^n  and  son  ;  if  ho  too  be 
A  citizen  and  father.     Lastly,  tell  him. 
That  in  my  heart  I  bum  as  much  to  mate 
Home  liye  again  for  all  of  us,  as  I 
Bum  to  make  Caesar  live  again  for  her  •  , , 

An,  I  understand  thee. — I  will  tell  him  that 
Which  I  (too  fmitlessly,  alas!)  already 
Long  since  hare  said  to  him. 

Bru.  Thee  I  esteem 

A  faithless  and  malignant  messenger 
*Twixt  Caesar  and  myself  :  but,  if  so  he 
That  he  for  this  selected  thee,  thou  hast 
Thy  answer  now  received  from  me. 

An,  If  Cffisar 

Consulted  me,  or  Komo's  true  intereats, 
No  other  messenger  would  he  dispatch 
To  Brutus,  than  the  liotors  with  their  axes. 


Scene  IY. 

bruttts,  cassios,  cimbér. 

Oim,  Heard  ye  ?..  • 
Cos.  0  Brutus  !  .  .  ,  thou'rt  the  god  of  Rom^ 

Cim,  This  arrogant  and  despicable  slave. 
He  also  should  be  punish'd  .  .  , 
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Wotild  not  be  worthy  of  our  wrath. — My  friends, 
I  make  the  last  experiment  to-morrow  : 
If  it  be  vain,  we  mutually  have  promised 
That  I  should  give,  and  ye  obey  the  signal  : 
Will  ye  confide  in  me  ? 

Gas.  Thou  art  our  all. — 

Let  us  depart  from  hence  :  it  is  now  time 
To  go  hence  to  the  few  whom  we  have  chosen  ; 
And  who  are  ready  for  the  sake  of  Eome 
To  die  with  us  to-morrow. 

Bru.  Let  us  go. 


ACT  V. 

The  Scene  is  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey. 

Scene  I. 

Brutus,  Cassius,  Senators^  who  in  succession  take  their  places, 

Cos.  It  seems  to  me  this  meeting  will  be  small  ; 
Much  smaller  than  the  last ... 

Bru.  Provided  that 

The  hearts  of  the  remainder  be  but  firm, 
Tis  all  we  want. 

Cas,  Dost  thou,  0  Brutus,  hear 

How  the  unquiet  people,  with  their  cries, 
Already  make  the  firmament  resound  ? 

Bru.  Their  cries  they  vary  at  each  new  event  : 
Leave  them  ;  e'en  they  perchance  to-day  may  help  us. 

Cas.  1  never  saw  thee  calm  as  thou  art  now. 
And  so  secure. 

Bru.  The  danger's  near. 

Cas.  0  Brutus  I  .  .  . 

Brutus,  I  yield  to  thee  alone. 

Bru.  Great  Pompey, 

Who  breathes  in  sculptured  marble  here,  and  seems 
Now  to  preside  o'er  our  few  partisans. 
Makes  me  secure  as  to  the  coming  danger. 

Cas.  Behold,  the  tyrant's  lictors  now  draw  nigh>, 

Bru.  Casca  and  Cimber,  where?  .  .  . 
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Cai,  They  fiercely  have 

Forestalled  by  violeBce  the  poat  of  danger  : 
They  closely  follow  Caesar. 

Brtt.  Hast  thou  thought 

Of  Maderiiig  the  impious  Antony  ?  .  .  . 

Gas.  Yes  :  FhItiub  and  Macrinus  will  at  length 
Keep  him  engaged  at  distanoo  from  the  senate  ; 
If  it  be  also  needful  to  oLetruct  him, 
This  will  they  do  by  force, 

Bru.  Now,  all  stands  well* 

Let  each  one  take  hm  place, — ^Farewell,  0  CassiTia  Ì 
We  from  each  other  separate  as  slaves  ; 
Soon,  as  free  men,  I  hope,  shall  we  ombraee, 
Or  dying. — First  shalt  thou  be  witness  here 
To  the  kst  efforts  of  a  son  ;  and  then 
To  the  last  efforts  of  a  citizen. 

Oas,   0  Erutns  f  on  thy  nod  depends  each  weapon. 


Senators  seat&ch  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their  places,  Cm^ar, 
preceded  hy  the  Lictors,  who  afterwards  ham  him  ;  Casca, 
CiMBER,  and  many  others^  follow  Mm,  All  rise  at  the  eth 
trance  of  C^sar,  and  continue  ètanding  till  he  has  taken  i 
seat. 

Cae.  What  can  this  mean  ?    Scarce  haK  the  senate  he 
Though  the  appointed  hour  be  past  ?  .  .  .  But  I 
Beyond  my  duty  have  delayed  my  coming, — 
Ye  conscript  fathers,  I  lament  that  thus 
I  have  detainVl  you  ,  ,  .  But  yet,  what  can  be 
The  <^u8e  that  takes  from  me  so  many  of  you  ? 
(  Universal  ttEcTice.) 

Bru,  Does  no  one  answer  ? — The  demanded  cause 
Is  known  to  all  of  us. — Is  it  not,  Ceesar, 
Fully  divulged  to  thee  by  this  our  silence  ?— 
But,  wouldst  thou  hear  it  ? — Those  whom  thou  see'st  here, 
Terror  collected  ;  those  whom  thou  see*st  not, 
Terror  dispersed. 

Oae.  I  am  not  unaccustomed 

To  the  intemperate  harangues  of  Brutus  ; 
As  to  the  gen  rouB  clemency  of  Osesar 
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Thou  art  not  tmacctiBtoni'd. — But  in  vftin  ; 
For  her©  I  came  not  to  dispute  .  .  , 

Brtt.  Nor  WB 

Thee  idly  to  offend, — Those  fathers  surely 
Were  ill-advised  who  vanished  from  the  senate 
On  such  a  joyful  day  :  and  ill  act  those, 
Who  in  the  senate  now  stand  mnte. — Myscifi 
FnUy  apprised  of  the  high  Bentiments 
Which  Ciesar  pnrpOBes  to  utter  to  UB, 
Can  scarce  reetrain  the  impulaea  of  joy] 
And  feel  an  eager  wish  to  dissipate 
The  falae  alarm  of  others. — Ah  !  no,  now 
Oesar  doth  not  within  his  bosom  cherish 
Against  hifi  country  any  guilty  purpose  ; 
Ah  no  I  that  gen'rons  clomency  of  his, 
With  which  to-day  ho  has  upbraided  Bnitn% 
And  which  in  future  he  should  not  exert 
Tow'rda  me,  to  trembling  and  aiMioted  Rome 
He  hath  directed  all  of  it  already. 
To-day,  I  swear  to  you,  great  Csesar  adds 
A  new  one,  and  the  most  sublime  of  all. 
To  his  so  many  triumphs  ;  hence  he  here 
Presents  himself-^  the  victor  of  himself. 
And  of  the  envy  of  his  adversaries* 
Yes,  noble  fathers,  this  I  swear  to  yon  ; 
Cicear  to-day  assembles  you  to  this 
His  glorious  triumph  :  he  once  more  would  be 
The  equal  of  hie  fellow*oitizena  ; 
This  will  he  be  spontaneously  :  and  hence, 
'Mid  all  the  men  that  have  been  in  the  world, 
^  There  never  was,  nor  wOl  be,  CEesar'fi  equal, 
H      Cue,  r  might,  0  Brutus,  interrupt  thy  speech 
H      Btu,  Kor  let  it  seem  to  yon  rash  arrogance 
^1  That  I,  when  scarce  a  praetor,  thus  should  dare 
™  Anticipate  the  words  of  the  dictator. 

For  Brutus  now  and  the  illustrious  Cessar 
Are  but  one  person.— I  behold  jour  brows 
ArchM  with  amazement  :  to  the  senators 
My  language  is  obscure  ;  but  speedily. 
With  but  one  single  word,  the  mystery 
WiU  I  explain. — I  am  the  son  of  Ceesar  .  -  . 
{An  «m"t%f»al  cry  a/  aAt^yiwlnwentJ) 
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Bm.  Ym  ;  I  mm  bank  £e«hi  liim;  «ad  im  ^us  &et 
Ko  fitUe  ^dde  I  feel  ;  nnoe  tìdA  d» j  Ci^ 

Birptteil  and  fini  of  eitixeiM. 

C^  , . .  Yern^  Bntti»  u  m  j  wxm  ;  I  told  mjsdf 
K^ewMk  ta  liim  tltiA  fticrert.     Yes,  the  boldaen, 
Tlbe  ebqaetice,  impeEoosttj, 
I  know  mot  what  of  sttpeclimiiui  forca 
Tliat  l^reatJìefl  in  his  diMsoiina,  maét  on  mj  heart 
A  deep  inipressioo  :  ardent,  axid  aepirÌBg, 
My  g^esmiae  mtK  vs  Brattia,     Henoev  O  Kom^uiB^ 
I  clioc*e  him,  far  nijor©  wortJiy  thari  myaei£, 
To  do  for  yon  that  mrvic^  after  me. 
Which  now  no  longer  lie»  within  my  power  : 
I  have  decided  to  transfer  to  him 
My  whole  anthority;  in  him  haTe  I 
Establiah'd  it  :  in  him  will  ye  have  O^e^ar  . . . 

^fi»*  I  etand  secjure  :  not  Bmtue'  enemies 
The  most  embittered  and  implacable, 
Much  less  his  fiienda,  then,  ever  will  believe  him 
Uf  this  e*er  capable  ;  ah  no  I — To  me, 
Cseear,  0  Horoans,  yields  his  pow'r  :  he  wonld 
Imply  by  this,  that  C^Bar  aMicBtes, 
At  the  entreaties  of  myself  hifi  son. 
His  pow'r  imjnBt,  and  now  replacca  Home 
In  liberty  for  ever. 

{An  univ^Tsal  tìry  of  joy.) 

Cm.  'Ti a  enotigh. 

Tho^i  as  my  son,  and  younger  than  myself, 
Shouldeat  keep  ail  enee  in  my  presence, — Now, 
Oeeflar,  0  fathers,  speaks, — ^I  have  resolved 
Irrevocably  in  my  secret  thoughts 
To  go  against  the  Parthians.     And  to-morrow 
I  march  'gainst  Asia  with  my  faithful  legions  : 
There  have  I  long  been  summon' d,  and  by  force 
DraggM  omvard,  by  the  unavenged  shade 
Of  CrasHus.     Antony  I  leave  to  Rome  ; 
In  him  lot  Home  behold  a  second  Caesar  : 
Let  Caasins,  Cimber,  Casca,  now  return 
Tr>  ihoir  allotted  provinces  :  my  side 
i/rutws  ahaU  never  quit,    '^'kifciLWkK^ei  ^aàsi. 
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The  enemies  of  Eome,  I  will  return 
And  to  my  enemies  submit  myself  : 
Then,  at  her  wiU,  whichever  she  likes  best, 
Eome  shall  possjBss  me  as  her  citizen, 
As  her  dictator,  or  discard  me  quite. 
(UniversaJ  silence,) 
Bru.  — These    words    which    we    have    heard,    were 
certainly 
Not  accents  of  a  Eoman,  of  my  father, 
Or  e'en  of  Cessar  ;  but  the  harsh  commands 
Of  a  despotic  king. — Ah  !  father,  yet 
Hear  me  once  more  ;  behold  my  tears,  and  hear 
The'  entreaties  of  a  son  and  citizen. 
Hear  me  ;  all  Eome  by  my  mouth  speaks  to  thee. 
Behold  that  Brutus,  whom  no  man  e'er  saw 
Hitherto  weep  or  supplicate  ;  behold  him 
Prostrate  before  thee.     Wouldst  thou  be  to  Brutus, 
And  not  to  Eome,  a  father  ? 

Cae,  I  will  not 

Listen  to  prayers  which  are  a  public  insult. 
Eise,  and  be  mute. — ^He  dares  to  call  me  tyrant  ; 
But,  I  am  not  one  :  if  I  were,  had  I 
Myself  permitted  him  to  offer  me 
Such  gross  indignities  before  all  Eome  ? — 
What  the  dictator  in  his  mind  hath  fix'd, 
Should  all  be  executed.     Thus  command 
The  interests  of  Eome  ;  and  ev'ry  man 
Who  doubts  now,  or  revises  to  obey  me, 
Is  enemy  of  Eome  ;  to  her  rebellious, 
He  is  an  impious  traitor. 

Bru.  —Then  let  all 

Of  us  now,  as  true  citizens  should  do, 
Obey  dictators  thus  !  ^ 

Cim,  Die,  tyrant,  die. 

Cob.  And  let  me  smite  him  also. 

Gae,  Traitors  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah  ! 

And  must  I  be  the  only  one  to  spare  him  ?  .  . . 

Some  Senators,  Die,  let  the  tyrant  die. 

Other  Senators,  flying.  0  day  of  horrors  ! 

*  Brutus  unsheathes  his  dagger,  and  brandishes  it  aloft  ;  the  conspirator 
dart  towards  Caesar  with  their  swords. 
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Cae.^  Son,  >  _  .  and  thou  too  ?  .  ,  - 1  die  ,  ,  . 

Bni.  O  Eome  !  .  ,  .  O  &tlier  . 

Cim,  But,  at  the  cries  of  the  pale  fugitives. 
The  people  flock  alreadj  in  a  crowd  ,  .  , 

Com,  Let  them  come  in  :  the  tyrant  is  no  mora. 
Let  HB  now  hasteai  to  slaj  Antony. 

SCEHEin. 

PEOPLE,  BEUTUS,  CESAR  dead. 

PeojpU.  Say,   what  has  happened    now?    what   m^ 
those  cries? 
What  blood  is  this  ?    AK,  Erutns  yonder  standa 
Immovable  with  his  uplifted  dagger  ? 

Bru.  People  of  Mars,  (if  yet  ye  are  so)  thither. 
Yes,  thither  turn  your  loofei  :  behold  who  lies 
At  mighty  Pompey'a  feet  .  . . 

People.  Whatl     Caesar?     Horror  I 

He  in  Ms  blood  immeraed  ?  .  <  .  O  rage  ! 

Bru,  Yes;  Ctesar 

Lies  in  his  blood  immersed  :  and  I,  though  ye 
See  in  my  hand  a  blade  not  stain 'd  with  blood, 
I  too,  with  others,  I  too  slaughtered  Cassar  .  .  . 

People.  Ah,  traitor  !  thou  shalt  die  .  .  . 

Bru.  Already,  see. 

The  weapon's  point  is  tum'd  against  my  br^st  : 
I  wish  to  die  :  but,  Kb  ten  to  me  first. 

People.  Let    those    be    slain    the  fi^rst   who   murder*^ 
Caesar  ,  ,  . 

Bru.  Ye  seek  in  vain  for  other  murderers  : 
DiBpersed  amid  the  fluctuating  crowd. 
The  slayers  have  already  diaappear*d  : 
Saye  Brutus,  *tis  in  vain  for  ye  to  seek 
Another  murderer.     If  ye  are  led 
By  fury  here,  and  would  avenge  the  death 
Of  the  dictator,  let  the  life  of  Bi-utus 
Now  pacify  your  vengeance,— But,  if  yet 
The  name  of  true  and  sacred  liberty 
Re-echoes  in  your  hearts,  and  in  yonr  souls, 
Open  your  bosoms  to  excessive  joy  : 

1  Oppressed  with  wounds,  dragging  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pomp  J 
where.  Laving  covered  his  fact  with  his  robe^,  he  dies. 
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There  Ilea  lie  dead,  there  lies  he  dead  at  laet. 
The  king  of  Eome. 

People.  What  is  it  that  thon  sayeBt  ? 

Bru.  The  king  of  Rome,  yee^  I  confirm  it  to  you. 
And  swear  that  he  was  such  ;  he  was  a  king  : 
Such  spake  he  here  ;  and  such  he  6how*d  himself, 
l>uring  the  Lupercalia,  to  yourselves, 
That  day,  when  be,  pretending  that  he  scorn' d 
The  guilty  crown,  yet  three  times  made  the  hand 
Of  Antony  refit  it  on  his  head. 
The  iufamons  collusion  pleased  you  not  ; 
And  he  hecamc  convinced  hy  certain  proof, 
That,  save  hy  force,  he  ne'er  would  he  a  king. 
Hence,  he  would  now  have  left  Eome  for  the  camp. 
Planning  new  wars,  while  she  is  quite  exhausted 
Of  men  and  arms  and  treasures  ;  certain  hence 
By  dint  of  arms  here  to  return  a  king, 
And  make  you  w^ith  harsh  penalties  repent 
The  interdicted  crown.     Gold,  flatt'rie^,  games, 
Banquets,  and  spectacles,  he  lavished  on  you. 
To  make  you  slaves  ;  in  vain  the  impious  one 
Made  the  attempt  j  ye  Romans  would  not  sell 
Your  liberty  ;  and  still  I  see  you  aU 
Eeady  to  die  for  it  :  and  I  am  also, 
I,  yes,  as  much  as  you,     Rome  now  is  free  ; 
Brututì  would  now  die  satisfied.     Be  quick  ; 
And  sacrifice  him  who  restores  to, you 
Life,  liherty,  and  vii-tue  :  yes,  do  ye 
Sacriiice  Brutus  to  avenge  your  king  ; 
Behold  my  l)reast  defenceless  *  .  -  let  him  kill  uie, 
Who  still  would  he  a  slave. — But  he  ought  now 
Who  win  not  murder  me,  to  folloTv  mc, 
And  terminate  the  enterprise  by  force. 

People.  What  words  are  these  r   A  god  inspires  him  ,  .  , 

Bru.  Ah  1 

I  see  the  former  parasites  of  Ccesar 
Become,  hy  little  and  hy  little,  Romans. 
Kow  hear  if  Brutus  also  he  a  Eoman.^^ 
Are  there  among  you  who  have  hitherto 
E*en  ever  dreamt  of  that  which  I  am  now 
About  to  tell  you  with  a  solemn  oath  ? — 
The  tyrant  Ciesar  was  my  real  father  .  .  . 
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People.  0  Heav*ns  !  what  is  it  that  thou  tallest  lis?  , 

Bru.  I  am  tim  bob  of  Ctasar  ;  this  I  swear  ■ 
He  himself  yesterday  revt^*d  to  me 
The  secret  ;  and  I  swear  to  you,  he  wiah*d 
To  leave  me^  pledge  of  his  paternal  love^ 
As  if  it  were  hia  proper  heritage. 
Tranquil  and  undisputed,  wished  one  day 
To  leave  uie  his  authority  in  Eome, 

People.  O  vile  audacity  I  .  .  * 

Bru.  And  thence  he  dared 

Discover  all  his  ^iUy  ^iewi  to  me  .  .  . 

People,  Then  (ah,  too  certainly  !)  he  did  design 
At  length  to  show  himself  a  thorough  tyrant .  .  . 

Bru.  I^  as  a  son,  wept,  and  entreated  him  : 
And  also,  as  a  citizen,  conjured  him 
To  drop  the  infamous  design  :  ah  I  what 
Did  I  not  do,  to  change  him  from  a  king  ?  .  ,  . 
I  e'en  entreated  from  him  as  a  gift 

Death  ;  wfeich  from  his  hands  I  should  moro  have  prized 
Than  all  his  surreptitious  royalty  : 
But  all  in  vain  t  in  hia  tyrannie  breast 
He  had  resolved  to  reign,  or  die.     I  then 
The  signal  gave  to  kill  him;  I  myself 
Gave  it  to  a  firm  few  :  meanwhile  on  high 
1  raiaed  my  trembling  and  suspended  arm  .  .  . 

People.  0  pristine  virtue  I  0  true  Bnitus  ! 

Bru.  Yes  ; 

The  king  of  Rome  is  slain  ;  for  this  should  we 
Pay  homage  to  the  gods  .  ,  .  but  yet  has  Brwtus 
81ain  his  Own  father  i  .  .  .  and  he  merits  death 
From  you  .  ,  .  And  tliink  ye  I  would  live  ?  ...  I  ought 
For  a  few  instanti?  still  ;  while  I  exert 
Myself  with  you  to  give  security 
To  Eome's  Tegenerated  commonwealth  : 
The  lofty  duties  yet  must  be  fulfiird 
Of  citizen,  and  of  deliverer  ; 
For  these  alone  doth  Brutus  still  live  on  : 
But  a  high  obligation  furthermore 
CondemuB  the  impious  parricidal  son 
Of  the  great  Csesar  to  destroy  himself, 
With  his  own  hands,  upon  his  father's  tomb, 
Peopie.  0  dire  event  '.  ,  ,  .  Amazement,  terror,  pity  ; 
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O,  what  a  multitude  of  impulses 

Must  we  at  once  experience  ?  .  .  .  But ...  0  sight  ! 

E'en  'mid  his  fury,  Brutus  doth  himself 

Also  dissolve  in  tears  ?  .  ,  . 

Bru,  — I  weep,  O  Eomans  ; 

I  weep  for  Caesar  dead.     Sublime  endowments, 
Not  to  be  equalled  in  the  world  ;  a  soul, 
Which  never  had  its  counterpart,  had  Caesar  : 
Base  is  that  heart  which  weeps  not  for  him  dead. — 
But,  who  dares  now  again  to  wish  him  living, 
Is  not  a  Roman. 

People,  Thine  are  words  of  fire, 

0  Brutus  .  .  . 

Bru,  May  yours,  then,  be  deeds  of  fire  ; 

The  task  is  lofty  ;  worthy  of  ourselves  : 
Follow  my  steps  ;  and  let  us  now  restore 
Full  and  eternal  liberty  to  Rome. 

People,  For  Rome,  ah  !  yes,  upon  thy  steps  we're  ready 
For  all  ;  for  any  thing  .  ,  . 

Bru,  Make  speed  then,  now 

Let  us  go  quickly  to  the  Capitol  ; 
That  is  the  sacred  seat  of  liberty  : 
Would  ye  now  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  traitors  ? 

People,  Let  us  depart  :  and  wrest  from  traitors'  hands 
The  sacred  citadel, 

Bru,  To  death,  to  death 

Or  freedom  let  us  go.^ 

People,  To  death,  to  death 

With  Brutus,  or  to  freedom  we  depajt. 

*  Brutus  moves  forward,  fiercely  brandishiug  his  sword;  the  people  all 
follow  him  with  fury. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  FAREWELL. 

Reason  enjoins  me  from  my  feet  to  doff 
(If  1  ere  wore  it)  the  Italian  buskin. 
And  swear  that  I  will  never  don  it  more. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA- 


THE  ARaUMEHT. 

The  personages  in  tbÌB,  the  earliest  of  Alfieri ^s  plajs,  (it 
having  l>een  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  25,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  on  the  16th  of 
June^  1775,  "  both  to  hia  disgrace  and  good  fortrme,"  as  he  \ 
expresses  it,)  are  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt  ;  Ismene  and 
Biomedes,  her  faithful  female  and  male  attendants  ;  Marc 
Antony,  her  lover  ;  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Antony's  con- 
queror  in  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  Canidius,  a  follower  of 
Antony;  and  Septimius,  a  follower  of  Augustus.  The 
scene  m  laid  not  long  after  the  battle,  and  in  the  year 

The  play  opens  with  Cleopatra  lamenting  to  Ismene  her 
hard  lot,  owing  to  the  probable  defeat  of  Antony  by 
Augustas.  She  is  overwhelmed  by  remorse  at  having 
fled  from  the  battle,  and  thus  brought  about  that  defeat  ; 
but  confesses  that  ambition,  and  not  love,  is  the  one  ruling 
motive  of  all  her  actions.  Diomcdes  enters  and  announces 
that  the  flying  fleet  had  entered  Alexandria  in  confusion, 
Antony  having  desei*ted  his  forces.  Canidius  comes  and  i 
gives  full  particulars  of  the  defeat,  and  the  strange  disap- 
pearance of  Antony.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  is  alone,  she 
ceases  dissembling,  and  rejoices  in  the  sucoess  of  her 
schemes  so  far,  and  avows  her  intention  of  trying  to  win 
Augustus's  heart,  though  with  some  misgivings  as  to  her 
ill-treatment  of  Antony. 

Antony  himself  appears  in  the  second  Act,  denouncing 
his  own  foUy  and  unhappy  love  for  the  Egyptian  queen. 
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He  repeats  hie  lamentatiotie  to  Biomedes,  wlio  tells  Kim  of 
Cleopatra *9  unhappine^Si  and  of  the  rout  of  the  fleet,  whicli 
he  had  not  l)efore  known.  Cleopatra  enters,  and  he  upbraids 
her  for  her  treachery,  while  acknowledging  that  he  stiQ 
lores  her.  Bhe  invitea  him  to  kill  her,  and  goes  on  to 
pretend  that  her  fiight  from  the  battle  aro^e  from  her  loTe 
fi>r  him»  and  her  anxiety  to  pnt  down  a  pretended  C5oa- 
i^piracy  against  them  in  Egypt  in  their  absence.  He  ends 
by  announcing  his  intention  of  meeting  Augustus  in  battle 
and  falling  nobly  there,  8he  tells  Diomedcs  that  she 
intends  triumphing  oTer  both  the  Tictor  and  the  van- 
quished. 

The  third  Act  discloses  Cleopatra  confiding  to  Ismene 
that  arraTigements  have  been  seeretly  made  for  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  and  ehips  d^erting  to  Angustua  as  soon  as  the 
intended  fight  begins*  Antony  enters  and  tells  her  that 
her  plot  has  sueceeded,  and  that  he  is  utterly  vanqniehed 
and  disgraced  ;  and  when  she  still  pretends  to  love  him,  he 
gives  her  his  sword,  and  asks  her  to  kill  herself  first,  pro- 
mising to  slay  himself  directly  afterwards.  She  refuses 
to  do  so,  but  asks  him  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  saying  that 
he  will  find  his  image  deeply  engraven  in  her  heart.  He 
then  takes  the  weapon,  intending  to  kill  himself,  but 
Diomedes  appears  and  stops  him,  and  tells  him  that 
Augusti! B  is  close  at  hand.  The  latter,  attended  by  Sep- 
timiijs,  enters  and  addresses  his  conquered  foe  and  former 
friend  kindly.  Antony  reealli  the  past,  and  his  claims  to 
be  the  first  man  in  Rome  after  Csesar's  death,  but  eays  that 
he  would  not  have  taken  up  arms  against  Augustus,  if  the 
latter  had  not  insisted  on  being  his  superior,  Augustus 
reminds  hira  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  bis  own  wife  Octa- 
via,  and  of  his  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Rome  for 
the  sake  of  Cleopatra  and  her  family,  Antony  recrimi- 
nates, though  not  denying  his  errors,  Angus  tua  invitei 
him  to  leave  Egypt  and  return  at  onoe  to  Eome  ;  but  im- 
plies that  Cleopatra  is  destined  to  grace  hie  own  triumph 
there.  When  alone  with  Septimius,  Augustus  anuonnoes 
hiR  intention  of  procuring  Antony's  death  at  the  hands  of 
Cleopatra,  and  of  having  her,  too,  pnt  to  death  after  she 
has  been  di^raced  by  following  his  triumphal  car. 

Act  IT»  shows  Cleopatra  preparing  for  her  interview 
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with  Atigiietus,  and  hoping  to  gain  his  love.  Biomedee 
warns  her  a-gainst  trusting  him.  Augustus  joins  her, 
and  she  employs  all  the  Rrts  of  flattery  upon  him,  and 
claims  the  merit  of  having  aided  him  in  his  late  victories, 
professing  to  care  no  longer  for  Antony.  Augustus  hints 
his  intention  of  letting  her  share  the  throne  of  Kome  with 
himself.  She  urges  the  destruction  of  Antony,  who  now 
enteiTB,  and  they  agree  to  dis&emhle  with  him.  He  is 
distracted  at  seeing  Augustus  and  Cleopatra  together,  and 
accuses  her  of  treachery.  Augustus  tries  to  calm  him, 
and  he  asks  the  conqueror  still  to  keep  Cleopatra  and  her 
family  on  the  throne,  m  he  cannot  overcome  hU  love  for 
her,  expressing  his  own  readiness  to  die,  Cleopatra 
affects  to  implore  Augustus  for  both  Antony  and  herself. 
Augustus  professes  to  pardon  both,  and  to  leave  them  to 
reign  in  Egypt  together ♦  Augustus  then  departs,  and 
Antony  tells  her  that  he  will  go  to  the  temple  to  take 
counsel  of  the  gods  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
though  scorning  to  live  a  life  of  dishonor.  She  exults 
over  his  credulity,  when  he  has  gone,  and  forthwith 
orders  Biomedes  to  kill  him. 

The  last  Act  begins  with  Diomedes  telling  the  Queen 
that  he  has  obeyed  her  commands.  She  rejoices  at  the 
news  and  tells  Augustus,  who  now  enters,  of  it.  He 
laments  Antony's  death,  and  denounces  the  treachery  of 
Cleopatra,  who  is  confounded  at  his  language.  Ho  ordei  B 
her  to  start  for  Eome  to  grace  his  triumph.  She  is  in 
despair,  and  vows  to  slay  Augustus,  but  at  that  moment 
Antony  himself,  to  her  astonishment,  appears,  Diomedes 
having  invented  the  story  of  his  death.  Antony  upbraids 
her  for  her  treachery.  She  acknowledges  that  every  pas- 
sion except  fury  is  extinguished  in  her.  Augustus  comes, 
and  all  the  characters  are  assembled  on  the  stage»  Antony 
addresses  him  in  a  speech  of  proud  defiance,  and  stabs 
himself,  Augustus  orders  Cleopatra  to  be  dragged  away, 
but  she  too  is  in  time  to  inflict  the  same  death  on  herself 
with  her  dagger,  and  she  expires,  cursing  Augustus. 


It  will  be  seen  thai  the  catastrophe  in  the  tragedy  is 
different  from  that  given  in  history  and  also  by  Shak- 
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speare,  who  makes  Anton j*  kill  hunBelf  on  a,  false  report  of 
Cloopatra^s  defitli^  whikst  elie  died  from  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
The  play  was  sevenil  times  rewritten  by  Alfieri»  who  fre- 
quently spoke  contemptuoufily  of  it,  by  such  names  m 
"  abortion,"  ^*  refuse,"  &c.  In  one  place  he  describes  it  aa 
"the  first  tragic  and  lyric  attempt  of  a  sucking  poet.*" 
Father  Paoiandij  in  a  friendly  letter  written  early  in  1775| 
criticises  the  work,  as  it  then  stood,  severely.  After  praising 
the  spirit,  fertile  imagination  and  an-angemont  of  tìie  play, 
he  says  that  the  verses  are  often  badly  tximed,  and  that  the 
orthography  is  defective  and  Ticions,  and  reminds  him  that 
a  writer  ought  to  iindertìtand  well  the  language  in  wbi(^ 
he  writes.  He  advises  him  to  read  Maffei*^  TeajFro  ItaUanOf 
and  especially  a  Glenpaira  in  it,  written  by  Cardinal  Del- 
fino. In  fact,  at  that  time  Alfieri  knew  more  of  Freneii 
(in  which  the  tragedy  was  first  written)  than  of  Italian^ 
and  less  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  either.  The  work  a  i 
finally  published  was  entirely  rewritten  from  begiimiiig 
to  end,  and  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  origiiiàl 
version,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  gives  a  detailed  and 
amusing  account  in  his  Life.  SuflSce  it  here  to  say  that 
he  wrote  it  at  random  whilst  attending  on  the  sick  bed  of 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  the  original  characters 
being  Lachesis,  Photinus,  and  Cleopatra,  and  **  with  no  idesi 
whether  it  was  to  turn  out  a  trag^y  or  comedy  ;  whether 
it  was  to  be  in  one,  five,  or  ten  acts."  When  the  lady  got 
well,  it  was  forgotten  by  him,  and  put  under  the  cnsMoii 
of  her  easy  chair,  where  it  remained  for  a  year  ;  "^^  and  my 
earliest  attempts  at  tragedy  were  brooded  over,  as  it  were, 
by  the  lady  herself,  who  sat  on  the  chair  habitually,  and 
by  any  person  who  happened  to  sit  down  upon  it.'*  Alfieri 
wrote  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  play,  called  "  Sentimento 
dell'  Autore/'  in  which  he  highly  complimented  himself  on 
the  fifth  Act*  The  Cleopatra  was  first  published  in  1804^ 
Alfieri  having  died  the  year  before. 
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Scene. — Alexandria^  in  (he  Palace  of  Cleopatra, 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. 

CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

What  shall  I  do?  . . .  Gréat  Gods  ! ...  I  see  not 
how  • 

I  may  escape  the  dreadful  preoipioe. 
Ipicture  to  my  mind  each  state  of  life, 
However  vile  and  wretched  ;  eVry  danger 
I  weakly  conjure  np,  and  none  of  all 
Can  boldly  face  or  fly  from  :  cruel  doubts 
Distract  my  breast,  but  neither  let  me  die. 
Nor  give  me  back  again  repose  and  life. 
Horror  assails  me  ;  honor  and  a  kingdom 
Cannot  reward  a  cruel  treachery  : 
Methinks  I  both  have  lost  ;  and  Antony, 
Yes,  him  I  see  at  times  amongst  the  shadows, 
Crying  for  vengeance,  hurrying  me  along. 
How  terrible,  !Remorse,  thy  pow*r  appears  ! 
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Isrn.  Have  pity  on  thyself,  and  curb  the  movements 
Of  a  despairing  heart  Ì     Fear'at  thou  nought  else. 
Than  not  again  to  see  that  faithful  lover  ? 
But  thou  know'st  not  as  yet  if  he  is  victor 
Or  vanquish'd,  dead  or  living, 

Clm^        '  If  alive, 

Say,  with  what  face  or  how  I  dare  appear 
Before  his  presence»  if  I  have  betray' d  bim  ? 
What  is  the  unknown  force  of  virtue,  if 
A  guiltj'-  one  can  stand  beneath  its  gaze  ? 

Ism.  No,  queen,  that  heart  can  ne'er  so  guilty  be, 
Which  still  doth  feel  remorse  ,  ,  . 

C2eo,  Ah,  yes,  I  foel  it  ; 

By  night,  by  day,  accompanied,  alone, 
It  everywhere  pursues  me  ;  its  sad  presence 
Leaves  me  in  peaoe  for  not  one  single  moment- 
And  yet,  it  cries  in  vain  ;  within  my  soul 
It  only  serves  to  wake  the  direst  passions  ; 
Nor  canst  thou  s€^  the  nature  of  my  heart. 
My  mind  revolves  a  thousand  darksome  thoughts. 
But  cruel  doubt,  the  worst  of  all  my  ills. 
Still  will  not  let  me  make  the  needful  choiee. 

Ism.  Why,  Cleopatra,  didst  thou  hoist  the  sails 
Of  Egypt's  fleet,  and  fiy,  whilst  Aetinin's  sea 
In  all  directions  6warm*d  with  friendly  ships  ? 
Whilst  the  whole  world,  intent  upon  the  strife, 
Was  ready  to  become  the  victor's  prey, 
What  could  impel  thee  to  thy  hasty  flight  7 

Cleo,  It  is  not  love  that  poisons  now  my  daj^s  ; 
Ambition  to  command  has  ever  moved  me. 
Each  path,  and  none  in  vain,  have  I  assay* d, 
Which  oonld  conduct  me  to  that  lofty  end  ; 
My  other  passions  all  succumb'd  to  this, 
And  others*  passions  ministered  to  mine* 
Cessar  was  first,  who  proudly  bade  me  share 
His  glorious  diadem  j  and  not  alone 
To  Egypt  gave  I  laws  ;  whatever  land 
Obey'd  Eorne^  sway,  and  own'd  him  conqueror^ 
I  then  saw  subject  to  my  ev'ry  nod. 
My  heirt  the  prize  was  of  a  lofty  crown, 
And  none  save  he  who  ruled  the  world  possessed  it. 
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A  tKrone,  which  I  had  thus  long  time  endow' d 
With  virtue,  and  with  honor,  and  with  faith, 
I  would  not  trust  to  an  uncertain  issue, 
And  the  unequal  fate  of  faithless  armies , , . 
I  thought  to  saTe  it  ;   and  by  flight  1  loet  it  ;  ^  > . 
On  this  defenceless  spot  my  footstep  trembles  ; 
And  to  disarm  my  conquering  euemy 
Nought  BOW  remains  to  me  except  my  tears, . . 
Too  late  my  sorrow,  and  a  fault  so  great 
Tears  only  make  more  vile,  but  cannot  canoeL 

Ism,  0  queen,  thy  sorrow  needs  must  pity  wake 
In  ev'ry  heart,  but  pity  is  but  vain  ; 
Now  be  thyself  once  more,  dry  up  thy  tears  ^ 
And  view  misfortune  with  more  fearless  eye  5 
Deapair  not;  for  a  regal  soul  is  bound  i 

To  show  itself  superior  to  miafortnna 
Adopt  whatever  means  appear  most  fit 
To  save»  or,  at  the  least,  defend  thy  kingdom» 

Cleo,  Such  means  I  see  not,  as  I  know  ur»t  yet 
What  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
Until  it  is  disclosed,  I  will  not  add 
Fresh  errors  to  the  errors  I  have  made. 
I  left  the  restless  sea  at  Actium  cover'd 
With  vessels,  and  with  arms  and  warlike  men  ; 
So  that  the  waves  that  day  were  red  and  dyed 
With  blood,  to  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  Rome. 
Greatest  in  numbers  and  moat  strong  the  band 
Which  Antony  commanded  ;  and  his  ships, 
High  raising  in  the  air  their  threatening  beaks, 
Appeared  with  their  vast  mass  to  overwhelm 
The  small  frail  barks  of  his  proud  enemy. 
Yes,  this  is  true  ;  hut  fate  and  deities 
Have  long  declared  themselves  Augustus'  friends  ; 
And  he  whose  friend  they're  not,  in  vain  would  trust 

them* 
Whether  of  Antony  is  fortune  tired. 
Whether  I  little  know  Augustus'  plans, 
Whether  1,  trembling,  form  but  useless  vows, 
I  cannot  tell  ;  devoured  by  fearful  doubts 
As  to  my  future  lot,  half  wild,  a  prey 
To  mortal  agony,  what  more  of  hope 
Ib  left  ma  ?  all  my  heart  assures  me  lio^ 
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That  I  am  ranquish'd,  and  Bhall  not  escape 
A  death  of  infamj. 

Istìì.  *Tie  Bot  yet  time 

Thus  of  thy  fate  to  utterly  desfiair. 
For  who  can  say  if  to  the  hoatile  bands 
Fortune  may  not  have  turned  her  back  already  ; 
Or  if  AitgustnSj  clement  conqueror. 
May  not  restore  to  thee  as  much  as  erst 
Or  Antony  or  Cessar  gave  thee  ? 

Cleo,  I 

Can  feed  my  heart  with  hope,  when  I  can  olearlj 
Distinguish  'twirt  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  ; 
Bnt  whilst  between  the  rivals  wavers  fate, 
I  needs  must  spend  my  sad  and  painful  days 
In  Tain  laments  ;  and  not  with  grief  alone 
Must  I  lament,  but  with  disdain  and  shame. 
But  Diomedes  comes  ;  * . .  how  throbs  my  heart  t 

Scene  n. 

DIOMEDES,  CLEOPATRA,  ISaiEKB- 

dea.  0  faithful  Diomedes,  is  it  life 
Ox  death  that  thou  dost  bring  me  ?.. .  Say,  what  tk&wb  f 
Is  my  sad  fate  fnlfill*d?  , . ,  Qnick,  speak,— 

To  execute  thy  bidding  forth  I  went. 

And  whilst  descending  to  the  shore  beheld 

The  people  madly  crowding  to  the  port  ; 

Confused  the  cries  I  heard  ;  hut  if  of  grief, 

Of  joy  or  stupor,  I  could  not  discern, 

Bo  went  myself»  and  hut  too  soon  discovered 

The  fatal  reason  of  the  shouts  they  raised  ; 

A  few  disabled  miserable  vessels, 

The  wretched  remnant  of  the  haughty  squadron^ 

The  objects  were  of  tho  insulting  cries 

Of  the  base  mob,  who  ©Te?  ridicule 

That  which  they  fear  not» 

Cleo.  Antony  was  there? 

Diom,  CanidiuB,  leader  of  the  flying  throng, 
Thought  he  should  find  him  on  this  friendly  soil. 
Vainly  they  sought  for  him  by  land  or  sea  : 
DìepBTBeà  and  yanquiah'd,  aud  in  terror  ^jmrr^ 
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His  soldiers,  who  bad  thitlier  come  in  crowds, 
More  by  their  giief  than  by  the  foe  borne  down, 
Called  "  Antony  I  "  in  feeble  voice  on  landing  : 
Egypt  demands  from  them  her  late  defender  j 
In  vain  is  ev*ry  cry  ;  the  fatal  echo 
Of  all  those  voicea  to  the  air  is  scattered, 
Nor  reaches  him. 

Cleo.  Ahandon'd  and  alone, 

Betray'd  by  all,  is  then  poor  Antony  ? 
Shall  he  be  unavenged  ? 

Biom,  No,  no,  0  queen  ! 

Oft  will  the  Deities  aDow  frail  mortals 
To  rage  amongst  themselves  ;  but  then  withhold 
The  fruit  of  their  misdeeds  ;  and  the  betrayer 
Of  Antony  shall  not  unpunished  be. 
But  hope  is  not  exianguish^d  in  my  heart  ; 
And  be  it  pity,  love,  or  justice,  still 
Methinka  a  man  thus  mighty  is  preserved 
For  greater  ends. 

Cleo.  How  eould  it  l>e  that  none 

Amongst  his  many  followers  saw  him  ?  how 
Left  he  the  fleet  ?  and  who  was  with  him  ?     Speak  I 

Biom,  Soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  not  amongst  them, 
Silent  and  sad  return VI  I  to  thy  presence. 
To  toll  thee  of  our  great  misfortunes  :  soon 
Canidiufl'  self  win  tell  thee  all  that  passed. 


I 
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CUo.  Caiiidius,  who  wert  ever  at  the  side 
Of  Antony,  nor  left  him  in  the  fight, 
Thou  tread'st  the  ground  where  Cleopatra  reigns, 
Nought  knowing  of  him,  and  thou  tremblest  not  ? 

CanL  Alaa,  no  more  !  When  eonquerVi  is  a  Eoman, 
Grief  more  than  bitter  speeches  weighs  him  down. 

Cho.  What  was  the  Ciiuse  of  such  an  utter  rout  ? — 

CaiiL  The  throng  was  ready  for  the  great  encounter, 
And,  as  thou  knowest,  well  prepared,  and  all 
Devoted  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  faithfal, 
Raging  with  paasion,  and  with  hxij  fill'd  ; 
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Disdaining  all  delay,  both  blood  and  life 

Before  the  fight  they  placed  at  hiB  disposal, 

111  fitted  to  restrain  the  fiery  haste 

Of  all  those  legionB,  and  ray  self  inflamed 

With  equal  wrath,  revolved  I  in  my  mind 

No  other  thoughts  than  those  of  death  and  vengeance- 

At  first  I  Bwore  that  Actiura  should  repair 

Pharsalia's  sad  defeat  :  but  vain  my  vows  I 

Sudden  a  strange  and  doubtful  rumor  rose. 

And  went  on  growing,  till  the*  astounding  flight 

Of  Antony  confinn'd  the  dreadful  news  : 

From  mouth  to  mouth  it  spread^  and  flew  around, 

Ab  always  happens  with  unhappy  tidings  : 

In  one  short  moment  ev'ry  one  was  seen 

Beapoudingly  to  wander,  full  of  fear  ; 

It  seem'd  as  though  what  valor  they  possessed. 

And  honor,  had  with  Antony  all  yauish'd. 

At  length  the  soldiers  fled,  and  vaiu  the'  attempt 

To  check  their  terror  with  the  name  of  glory. 

Desponding,  pallid,  deaf  to  ev*ry  sign. 

The  very  name  of  glory  they  forgot. 

^^o  eyes  had  they,  except  for  seeing  danger  ; 

Their  cv'ry  footstep  was  irresolute, 

Behind  them  and  before  they  found  but  foes. 

Unhappy  ones  I  they  sought  escape  iu  flight. 

And  in  that  very  flight  tSey  found  their  death  ; 

A  sad  and  cruel  death,  of  honor  reft. 

All  adverse  were  the  strokes  of  envious  fate  ; 

That  heartless  one  perceived  that  Antony 

Himself  alone  had  influence  to  control  them. 

In  vain  were  all  attempts  to  trace  his  steps  ; 

He  disappeared,  unknown  to  all  the  world  : 

Fame,  who  had  spread  abroad  his  name,  when  great, 

Kow,  when  abased,  in  pity  maybe  hid  it. 

That  fatal  day,  which  should  have  been  the  last 

To  all  amongst  ne,  open'd  up  my  heart 

To  doubtful  hopes  ;  Ì  thought  at  any  rate 

To  have  surrendered  at  my  master's  feet 

My  useless  life,  a  burden  to  the  vanquished. 

That  death  of  honor  which  had  fled  from  me 

At  Actium,  on  the  Kile  I  thought  to  find. 
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But  till  soeh  time  as  heav  o  to  us  unfolds 
His  fate,  for  him  must  I  reserve  my  diiys, 

0  liappy  I,  if  I  may  see  the  day 
When,  arming  my  right  hand  in  hia  defenoe. 
My  death  may  prove  to  he  of  service  to  him  I 

Cleo.  But  how  couldet  thou  in  safety  reach  these  shores 
With  all  thy  fugitive  and  trembling  baud  ? 
Is  not  the  ocean  held  by  wise  Aiigustun  ? 
Did  not  the  conquering  fleet  e'en  to  these  eoasts. 
Emboldened  by  success,  pursue  thee  fiercely  ? 

CanL  *Tis  probable,  0  queen,  we  owe  escape 
To  our  small  forces,  nothing  but  contempt 
Awakening  in  the  heart  of  proud  Augustus. 
He  without  doubt  prepares  to  overcome 
All  that  is  left  to  Antony,  collecting 
The  pleasant  friiits  of  easy  victory  : 
And  since  upon  him  friendly  fortune  smiles, 
E'en  the  whole  world  he'll  traverse  haughtily, 

Cleo.  One  moment  victory  waits,  then  flies  away  ; 
Betmy'd  is  our  great  cause  ;  in  such  a  grief, 
The  sadden*d  soul  must  needs  give  way,    is  ow  go, 

1  fain  would  be  alone. 


Scene  IV. 


PP    Cleo.  And  now  at  last 

^'^1  may  pluck  off  the  veil  which  hides  the  truth 
In  a  dissembling  hearths  profound  abysses. 
Yanquish*d  is  Antony  :  this  shame  and  treason 
Perchance  survives  he  not  ;  the  base  design 
I  dared  to  form  has  been  fulfill 'd  i  so  much    - 
I  could  not  hope  for  from  my  wicked  flight. 
But  half  the  work  remains  for  me  to  do, 
And  the  most  doubtful  :  vain  are  my  misdeedsi 
If  to  my  fate  I  cannot  link  Augustus. 
And  from  his  heart  what  answer  seek  I  ?    Love  : 
I'hat  mighty  Deity ^  the  sole  perchance 
Whom  heroes  worship,  and  who  made  me  mistress 
Of  Antony  and  Julius  Caesar's  fates  ; 
Love,  whom  I  oft  inspired  but  never  Imew, 
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And  from  whose  poVr,  when  Tanquish'd  and  disarm'd^ 

I  gloiy  drew,  the  very  victor  taming. 
Sole  barrier  to  my  scheme  was  AntoEy  : 
If  he's  no  more»  my  conquest  will  he  easy  ^  .  , 
What  dost  thou,  Cleopatra  ?  ,  <  .  Plnnge  thy  atile 
Once  and  again  in  Antony's  own  breast  .  .  , 
Bob  him  with  one  fell  blow  of  lover,  soeptre, 
^  Honor  and  country,  life  and  liberty, 
Because  he  loved  thoo  ,  .  .  and  to  love  was  crime  ? 
0  most  nngrateful  woman,  to  what  horrors 
Has  thy  insane  ambition  driven  thee  ? 
Behold  -  .  •  methinka  -  *  -  that  his  betrayed  spirit 
Advances  pale  .  .  .  and  menacing  ;  and  seeks 
To  feed  its  thirst  npon  my  faithless  blood. 
Ah,  come  I     Yes,  come  !  ,  .  ,  Unarm 'd  I  offer  thee 
My  naked  hosom  .  .  ,  What  ?  .  .  ,  thon  tremblest  then  ? 
Strike,  omel  one,  and  fear  not  that  my  eye, 
So  wont  to  soften  thee,  wiU  tremble  now 
Before  the  flashing  of  thy  vengeful  steel ,  .  . 
But  what  ?  I  rave  , , .  Shall  I  believe  in  fear  ? 
Eeign,  Cleopatra  ;  and,  to  reign,  be  daring, 
Whatever  betide  :  canst  thou  not  hide  beneath 
The  splendor  of  the  throne  thy  vile  misdeeds, 
A  friendly  tomb  can  hold  both  them  and  thee* 


ACT  IL 

Scene  I. 

ANTONY. 

Ant  The  horrid  labyrinth  in  which,  Buccumhing 
To  woman^s  artifice,  thy  heart  was  lost, 
Behold  once  more,  O  Antony  \     Twere  well 
If,  with  my  heart,  I  had  not  also  lost 
Sense,  virtue,  honor. .  .0  unfeeling  marbles, 
Which  ernt  received  me  in  your  midst  as  king 
And  umpire  of  the  world,  now  that  I  oome 
A  fugitive  and  vanquish' d  back  again, 
Disdain  yc  by  your  silence  to  reproach  me 
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My  oowardioe?    0  wliere  to  hide  myself! . ,  • 
Must  thou,  0  Eartli,  support  the  Bhamefui  weight. 
As  jet  unknown  to  thee,  of  a  Tiie  Eomaix  ?  . .  / 
Ye  angry  Godfi,  no  pity  *twaa  of  yours 
Which  from  the  sea,  my  enemies,  myself, 
Brought  me  in  safety  to  these  cursed  shores  ,  .  . 
Cursed,  indeed,  but  yet  most  long' d- for  shores, 
In  seeing  you  again,  my  breast  heaves  wildly. 
Perfidious  Love,  if  thou  so  much  didst  hate  me, 
Why,  cruel  one,  didst  thou  not  give  me  death 
Of  greater  honor  'monget  the  crowd,  aud  worthy 
Of  a  great  courage  ?    Love,  perchance  thou  thoughteet 
With  thy  most  abject  slaves  to  have  coulbunded 
The  soul  of  Antony  ?  .  ,  .  Ah,  none  more  vile  ia  I  . .  . 
Vainly  I  seek  the  hero  in  my  self- 
Bo  cruel  then,  command  I     The  basa  resolve 
Which  hade  me  follow  my  unfaithful  lover 
Was  a  sufficient  sign  of  tiiy  blind  fury. 
As  of  my  servitude  ,  .  ,  but  who  draws  near  ? 
In  ev'ry  face  in  this  accursed  court 
I  see  a  traitor.     Diomodes  only 
Is  faithful  'mongst  them  all,     'Tis  he  himself. 


Scene  II. 


AlfTONY,  DI0M:ÉDE3. 


Aid,  Thy  master,  Diomedes  I 

Diom,  Antony  I 

In  Egypt  thou  ?     Inside  these  palace  walla  ? 
How  cam'st  thou  to  the  Nile  ?  what  deity 
Hid  from  the  cruel  onemj'^  his  prey. 
And  brings  us  unexpectedly  tì>day 
Our  great  defender  ? 

AnL  Now  that  I  arrive. 

Betrayed,  alone,  dishonored  and  unarmed. 
Thou  deem'st  that  heav'n  has  brought  me  ?  rather  say 
That  in  the  caves  of  hell  the  web  was  woven. 
And  in  the  breast  of  the  avenging  Furies, 
Who  made  my  heart  grow  feeble,  and  to-day 
In  cniel  punishment  preserved  my  Hfe, 
Canst  thou  believe  it?    Antony  still  liv^. 
Solely  because  a  coward  :  the  email  Wtk, 
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To  which  incaiitioTisly  I  cho&e  to  tmat 

MjBelf  and  my  good  fame^  had  scarcely  left 

The  company  of  my  presumptuouB  forces. 

That  I  might  follow  up  the  treacherous  sails, 

WheB»  by  a  larger  enemy  attacked. 

On  flying  OBly  bent,  and  not  on  fighting. 

For  both  unfitted,  it  most  needs  succumb. 

A  tribune,  who  against  the  Parthians  once 

Had  fought  beside  me,  and  then  tum'd  hie  arma 

Against  me,  was  the'  unworthy  enemy 

To  whom  fate  made  me  bend  ;  full  well  he  tnew 

The  face  of  Antony,  but  not  his  arm  ; 

How  could  he  know  it,  by  my  weak  defence  ? 

Seeing  my  wretched  state,  in  my  foe's  breast 

K'ought  was  awakened  but  an  odious  pity 

And  cruel  scorn  :  in  haughty  exultation 

At  such  an  easy  prey,  he  had  the  daring 

To  grant  me  life  and  libei*ty  as  well . . . 

0  terrible  disgrace  !  black  infamy  ! 

The  wretched  gift,  more  bitter  than  all  deaths, 

Did  Antony  accept  :  the  victor  turn'd 

At  once  his  daring  prow^  and  oaijied  off 

My  honor  and  my  virtue  and  the  lustre 

Of  all  my  triumphs  and  my  victories. 

I,  stupefied,  proceeded  on  my  way. 

And  now  have  reached  the  height  of  infamy. 

See  at  what  price  I  have  attained  these  shores, 

See  it,  and  say  if  heav'n  still  favors  me  I 

Diom.  M.J  lord,  thy  bitterness  has  cool'd  the  joy 
Which  I  so  sweetly  felt  at  seeing  thee. 
Thy  fate  I  pity,  and  thy  grief  I  share; 
Before  the  cruel  blows  of  adverse  fata 
'i'he  mnl  grows  hardened,  even  when  it  loves  : 
But  thou,  ere  loving,  wert  a  Roman  .  .  . 

AnL  Friend, 

1  understand  thee,  and  thou  raak'st  me  blush 
When  thou  dost  teach  me  virtue,  wliich  in  me 
Neglected  is,  not  dead  :  fate  and  the  Gods 
Defy  I  to  oppress  me  for  the  future; 
Neither  with  vain  lamenta  nor  grovelling  vows 
"Will  I  implore  the  end  of  my  misfortunes  : 

Be  what  it  may,  1  wait  it  i^tlQealy, 
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But  what  the  fate  of  the  unworthy,  yet 
Dear  object  of  my  love  ?    Has  Cleopatra 
Arrived  in  safety  on  these  shores  ?    Quick,  speak  ! 
O  how  I  love  her  still  I     In  vain  I  seek 
To  smother  in  my  breast  the  wicked  flame  ; 
For  such  a  task,  sufficeth  not  weak  virtue. 

Diom.  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  thy  ills 
Suffers  still  more  than  thou  from  cruel  fate. 
More  wretched  still  than  thou,  she  spends  her  days 
In  tears,  a  prey  to  terrible  distress, 
To  fierce  remorse,  and  ev'ry  doubtful  horror. 
Each  one  in  Egypt  reckon'd  thee  as  dead  ; 
But  in  his  flight  Canidius  hither  came 
With  a  few  soldiers,  and  from  him  we  learnt 
The  story  of  thy  flight  and  of  the  rout. 

Ant,  Canidius  here  ?  the  fleet  all  broken  up, 
And  fugitive  ?  this  news  alone  was  wanting 
To  make  my  woes  complete  :  but,  why  be  startled 
At  my  poor  followers*  flight,  when  I  myself 
Set  them  the  vile  example  ?  how  expect 
Honor  in  others'  hearts,  when  mine  has  none  ? 
For  my  base  cause  ought  those  poor  souls  to  die. 
Souls  that  are  far  more  Koman  than  my  own  ? 
Ah,  no  !  preserve  your  lives  for  greater  ends  : 
If  love  for  country  does  not  turn  your  arms 
Against  the  tyrants  on  behalf  of  Eome, 
Some  day  to  root  out  all  the  worthless  race, 
Fighting  at  least  for  a  more  glorious  chief, 
Die  then,  unconquer'd  Eomans,  in  the  field  .  .  . 
But  since  I  bear  the  heart  of  Antony 
No  longer,  but  a  lover's,  love  demands 
That  I  should  see  again  the  much-prized  object 
For  whom  I  lost  my  honor  :  in  which  rooms 
Hides  she  her  sorrows  ?  where  does  she  repair  ? 

Diom.  At  times  she's  wont  here  to  converse  with  me  : 
She'll  shortly  come.    Behold  her  at  this  moment  ! 

Ant  0  tyrant  Love,  how  utterly  dost  thou 
Upset  my  reason  !  why  compel  me  guiltless 
To  tremble  when  before  a  criminal  ? 
Deceitful  beauty,  how  couldst  thou  conceal 
A  wicked  heart  beneath  an  angel's  veil? 

VOL.  IL  1  ^ 
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Kow  t^  our  loss  could  creep  into  thy  breast 
So  much  of  baaenese,  perfidy,  and  fraud? 

SCKKE  III. 
CLEOPATRA,  ANTONY,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Can  it  be  true  ?  ,  .  .  Wbat  see  I  ?  .  ,  ,  Antony,! 
Or  els^  ilia  shadow  ?  .  .  .  dream  I  ? 

AnL  False  one,  1 1 

Thou  though t'st  m©  dead,  and  thy  inhuman  wishes 
Accorded  well  with  tlie  untrue  report  ;— 
But  I  still  live,  and  unavenged  mj  soul 
Shall  never  cross  the  pasa  of  Acheron  : 
My  sight  disturba  thee, 

€ieo.  Wouldst  thou,  Antony, 

That  I  with  a  serene  dissembling  face 
Should  joy  pretend,  when  grief  ia  killing  me  ? 
Griiu,  augry,  fierce  and  full  of  threateninge 
I  Bee  thee  now  ;  thee  whom  I  ioft  a  faithful 
And  tender  lover  ,  .  , 

Ant  Bad,  UBgrateful  woman  f 

Bare  not  to  breathe  8uch  sweet  and  sacred  namee  ; 
They  were  but  flattery  in  old  day  a,  before 
Thou  didst  betray  me  cruelly  ;  and  now, 
Maliciously  employed  by  lying  lips. 
Are  fresh  offences  i  yes^  a  traitor  feels  not 
The  flames  divine  of  love  within  his  breast. 
And  ill  pretends  them, 

Cleo.  Ah!  in  place  of  love 

If  iu  thy  boeom  dwells  a  heart  so  cruel, 
I  only  shall  despise  thy  unjust  fury. 

Ant  Unjust  thou  oairst  it  ?  must  I  hear  such  words  Ì 
Ah  !  turn  thy  eyes,  and,  cruel  one,  at  pleaaure 
Gaze,  if  thou  darest,  on  my  mournful  state  : 
Thy  work  contemplate,  thy  reward  expect» 
Sufficed  it  not  if  I  became  thy  slave  ? 
Muat  I  be  vile  in  sight  of  alf  the  world  ?^ 
If  in  thy  breast  not  love,  but  cruel  hate, 
Survives  for  one  of  too  much  love  but  guilty, 
Why,  cruel  one,  didst  thou  not  tell  him  so  ? 
Then  Antony,  the  servant  of  thy  wrath, 
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Would  hare  himself  appeased  thy  wicked  fury. 
But  then  to  see  myself  reserved  by  thee 
For  sucK  great  infamy,  to  liave  to  suffer 
Such  signal  treachery  ,  ,  .  ah.  !  ^tis  too  much  ,  .  , 
Worthless,  perfidious  one,  read  in  this  faco^ 
Where  faith  and  love  for  thee  at  one  time  dwelt. 
The  base  design  of  terrible  revenge. 

Cleo.  My   lord,  what    say'st  thou?    Hear   me   at  the 
least. 

Ant,  Too  much  IVe  heard  thee,  more  than  tboii  de- 
tìtìrvest : 
And  then,  when  to  this  vacillating  heart 
Thou  spakest  flattering  deceitful  words, 
Silenced  were  all  my  good  affections  :  deaf 
For  tho  first  time  to  honor's  voice,  forgetting 
My  country's  love,  my  worthy  spouse,  the  world, 
To  which  I  might  have  given  laws,  I  idly 
In  thy  base  snares  ignobly  spent  my  days  : 
And  then,  when,  spuming  thi&  l>ase  lethargy, 
I  once  more  saw  within  my  hands  the  fate 
Of  Eome,  and  of  the  Empire^  a  vile  soul 
Must  seek  to  rob  me,  by  a  coward^s  flight. 
Of  a  not  doubtful  triumph  ?  ah,  'tis  I 
Am  vile  !     Why  follow  thee?     The  weak  Egyptians 
Were  useless  for  the  fight,  and  thon  a  hindrance, 
Rather  than  an  tissi stance,  to  my  fame  ;  *  .  . 
Had  I  but  dared  on^  moment  to  despise  theoi 
I  had  been  victor  :  and  redoubled  glory 
Had  gained  from  my  magnanimous  eou tempt  : 
My  beaten  foemen,  and  my  vanqnish'd  love 
Had  shown  to  thee  in  me,  to  thy  despite. 
This  day  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Romans. 
The  wicked  cau^,  for  which  I'm  well-nigh  now 
The  last  of  mortals,  on  this  fatal  day, 
I  see  before  mo,  and  I  suffer  it, 
And  (0  extreme  disgrace!)  I  still  adore  it. — 
Yes  J  yes,  I  lave  thee,  and  thou  know'st  it  :  this 
The  world,  my  blushes,  my  lost  honor  tell  thee* 
My  odious  life  I  ako  ought  to  give  thee  ; 
But,  if  in  truth  the  soul  lives  after  death. 
How  know  I  whether  thy  imltKjky  imago 
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May  find  me  not  amongst  the  friendly  shades. 
And  tear  my  hoBom,  and  my  peace  destroy  ? 
Both  liib  and  death,  alihor  I.     Ah  !  now  show  me. 
Just  an  one  final  mark  of  thy  compassion, 
?Iow^  tearing  from  my  heart  my  wicked  love, 
I  likewise  from  its  deepet^t  root  may  pluck 
Its  fcarfnl,  harsh,  unhappy  memory. 

Cleo.  Dost  seek,  barbarian,  solace  for  thy  fury  ? 
It  ÌK  liot  lovG  thou  feelost  in  thy  breast, 
I  know  it  but  too  well  :  here,  liko  this  ateel  ! 
My  bosom  I  unvcil,  where  once  thon  rented st  ; 
Thon  know'st  it  not  again,  or  hast  forgotten  ; 
Eaise  thy  intrepid  hand,  and  brand itsh  it ,  .  , 
Then  wÙl  the  blood,  which  thou  didst  think  mi  faithful, 
Eufeh  gHBhing  forth,  and  straightway  dye  my  garments, 
And  fall  upon  my  feot,  and  both  my  hands 
Will  reek  with  it  ;  and  whatsoever  breath 
BemaaDS  to  Cleopatra,  tow'rds  thee  turning 
Ey^n  full  of  love,  and  death,  will  she  collect, 
Tu  aay  :  Farewell,  I  loved  thee,  die  for  thee  J  .  .  . 
And  then,  when  thou  hast  fed  thy  angry  looks 
On  thy  dead  enemy,  by  slow  degrees 
Thy  fury  vnR  abate,  and  constancy 
Kevive  in  thee  again,  and  thy  old  virtue. 

Ani.  How,  Cleopatra,  hast  thou  gain'd  sueh  power 
Thus  to  delude  me  ever  ?  yet  I  love 
Thy  treacheries,  and  those  deceitful  accents 
Have  from  my  ear  reached  even  to  my  heart, 
I  fain  would  find  thee  faithful,  jet  forsworn 
I  fear  that  thou  wilt  prove  :  which  wilt  thou  be  ? 
Doubts,  horror,  cruel  death,  0  rend  the  veil, 
The  veil  which  utterly  conceals  the  truth  ! 

Cleo.  Dear  Antony,  for  pity's  sake  believe  me  I 
'Twere  hard  to  feign  the  eon^ow  that  I  feeh 
Be  calm  and  listen  ;  then  resume  thy  anger. 
Condemn  me  innocent,  absolve  mo  guilty  ; 
Do  what  thon  wiU'st  ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  me  mnrinur. 

Ant,  Thon  bidd*at  me  hear,  and  then  resume  my  anger? 
Ah!   well  thou  know'st,  that,  if  thou  speak'st,   thou'rt 

victon 
I  must  not  hear  thee,  if  I  would  cs>ndemn  thee  <  ,  . 
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And  yet  I  fain  would  hear  thee  ...  0  vile  snare, 

Which,  spite  of  me,  enchains  once  more  my  soul, 

Shall  I  ne'er  learn  to  hold  thee  in  contempt  ? 
Oleo,  If  in  appearances  alone  thou  trustest. 

Or  in  the  impious  band  of  flatt'ring  friends. 

Or  in  the  unexpected  sad  result 

Which  follow'd  on  my  flight,  I  then  am  guilty  ; 

IVe  no  escape  :  thy  pity  I  implore. 

But  if  thou  hearest  truth,  I  wait  for  justice, 

And  nothing  fear.    I  left  thee,  Antony, 

Prepared  for  arms  and  an  approaching  triumph. 

I'll  not  deny  the  truth  ;  and  yet  I  loosed 

The  sails  to  save  thy  kingdom,  thee,  thy  lover. 

And  my  rash  flight  was  but  an  act  of  virtue. 

Upon  that  day  I  knew,  when  Rome  'gainst  Rome 

Prepared  itself  to  fight,  that  faithless  Egypt, 

To  us  rebellious,  sought  its  wav'ring  yoke 

To  cast  away,  and,  full  of  armed  troops, 

Made  ready  to  receive  within  its  breast 

The  treach'rous  foe  ;  I  suddenly  perceived 

That  many  had  attain'd  these  shores  already. 

And  force  was  added  to  the  plots  of  art. 

It  was  not  fear  that  made  me  turn  my  feet, 

Since  I  departed  in  the  foeman's  front. 

And  death  and  dangers  for  thy  sake  despised. 

I  trembled  not  for  my  ancestral  throne, 

Nor  for  my  safety  ;  when  I  fled  from  thee, 

For  thee  alone  I  fled  :  0  seek  from  me 

No  other  cause  ;  none  else  than  thee  I  saw. 

Useful  at  Actium  ?  swift  to  Actium  fly  I. 

Hope  I  to  help  thee  at  the  Nile  ?  behold. 

My  prows  already  reach  the  Nile  .  .  .  Alas, 

When  vainly  I  to  help  my  master  thought, 

Dishonor'd,  vanquish'd,  dragg'd  I  him  to  death  I 

I  found,  on  landing,  all  the  people  silent. 

The  traitors  chased  away.     Spare  me,  0  chief. 

From  telling  thee  the  rest,  my  fierce  remorse. 

My  pangs,  grief,  bitter  torments,  and  the  tears 

In  which  I  pine  and  shall  for  ever  pine  : 

Such  sorrows  to  recount  my  tongue  refuses  ; 

The  heart  enclosed  within  thy  breast  must  tell  thee, 
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Which  knows  full  well  the  moiivea  of  mj  heart- 
If  I  survived,  it  was  not  love  of  life» 
But  life  in  thee  ;  111  draw  it  nowhere  el&e  : 
I  hoped  again  to  see  thee,  swear  my  love» 
Tell  thee  that  I  was  faithful,  and  then  die. 

Ant.  How  can  I  tell  if  thon  dost  feel  these  passions. 
Or  onlj  feign  est  ?  ah  !  tipon  the  face 
Of  wicked  mortals,  with  no  doiihtfiil  signs. 
Their  eonls  and  works  we  ought  to  see  impress'd* 
The  love  which,  Cleopatra,  ^nawa  my  heart, 
Forhide  all  reasoning,  and  givea  it  thee  : 
But  he  thy  words  all  tnie,  or  he  they  false, 
The  hour  has  come  which  must  untie  the  knot. 
And  not  extend  it  more  :  the  world  shall  judge 
Between  ujs,  and  the  minds  of  hoth  shall  then 
Lie  open.     To  these  shoi-es  Augustus  now 
Approaches  fast  upon  the  wings  of  fortune  : 
1  do  not  tremble  :  armed  for  the  defence. 
The  weak  and  fugitive  remains  of  Actium 
Will  find  to-day  a  certain  death  in  battle  : 
With  them  111  go.     The  victor  then  shall  see  me, 
Bising  superior  to  my  adverse  fate, 
Die  vanquished  there,  but  shall  not  see  me  fly. 
O  queen,  farewell  I 

ScEJiTE  IV. 
CLIXil'ATaA,  DI0MEUR*3. 

deo»  Ah,  leave  me  not  !  *  *  .  Didst  hear? 

Diom,  Doubting  Hwecn  love  au<i  virtue  stands  the  hem 

Cleo.  And  hat^,  at  all  times  first  amongst  the  passions  ; 
When  'tis  the  oflspring  of  a  love  despised. 
Believes  he  me  no  more  ?  no  more  he  loves  me  ? 
Ho  acorns  me  ?  now  I  hate  him  ;  and  I  swear 
That  his  most  hitter  enemy  .  .  , 

Dioììi.  0  stay  \ 

Him  thou  hast  made  unhappy,  dost  insult  ? 
Since  Egypt's  doom'd  to  pine  beneath  the  yoke. 
And  eerve  or  one  or  other  of  the  rivals, 
Let  it  choose  Antony  :  he*s  great  and  noble  : 
Fierce  tyrant,  weak,  dissemhling  is  Augustus. 
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(Meo,  T^o,  both  of  tliem  to  Egypt  fatal  aro  ,  ,  , 
And  I  mcanwliilo  ehail  be  of  mj  disgrace, 
And  of  tho  ruin  of  this  kingdom,  merely 
Idle  epectator  ?  no^  that  ne'er  glial!  be  Ì 
Where  pow'r  is  wanting,  art  rniifìt  be  my  friend» 
1*11  trÌTimph  o'er  the  victor,  and  the  vanquished  : 
Thns  mnch  I  hope,  I'll  for  tho  work  prepare  me  ; 
I  will  accompln^h  all  to  gain  this  end. 

Scene  V< 

diomedes* 

IXoTa.  Alas  Ì  defenceless  virtue  will  sTiccnmh  ; 
Teach'ry  and  fraud  ne'er  arm  themselves  in  vain. 
0  mighty  gods  !  was't  of  your  love  a  pledge 
Kings  to  create,  or  in  yo^r  wrath  extreme 
Did  ye  invent  them  aa  our  punishment? 
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ScENie  I, 

CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

Ism.  At  length  Augustus,  lord  of  the  whole  world, 
Has  seized  upon  these  shores  :  and  Antony 
With  a  Bmall  force  opposes  him»  but  boldly. 
And  now,  O  queen,  that  all  have  taken  arms. 
In  order  to  oppose  the  victor's  entrance 
Into  this  kingdom,  why  dost  thou  alone. 
In  such  great  peril,  dread  not  the  event 
On  wliich  thy  fate  and  Antony's  depends? 

Cleo.  I  tremble  not,  because  I  know  my  fate  : 
In  vain  would  Antony  resume  his  sway 
Over  his  soldiers'  hearts  ;  he  lost  it  when 
He  fled^  not  vanquish'd  ;  honor  be  betrayed. 
And  victory,  and  all  his  faithful  soldiers  : 
That  desperate  boldueea  e'en,  with  which  he  leads  thera 
Unto  a  certain  death,  can  ne  er  repair 
So  great  a  fault     'Tis  they  who  will  betray  him. 
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Ism,  Vuto  the  Eomana  treacli'rj  is  unkiiown. 

Clm,  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  tmt  they  the  more  disdain 
Ol)edience  to  the  man  who  once  was  base* 
How  ignorant  art  thou  of  maTiagement^ 
Ismene  !  and  in  oonrts  how  little  ekiU'd  1 
Dost  thon  suppose  that  the  much-Ion g'd-for  fruit 
Of  mj  firgt  flight  from  Actium  into  Egypt 
J  now  would  let  escape  from  out  my  hands  ? 
That  I  would  trust  m j  de&tiny,  and  that 
Of  a  whole  kingdom  to  the  careleaa  arm, 
And  useless  valor  of  a  lover  blind  ?  ~ 

Tm  not  so  foolish,  and  a  second  plot 
la  in  the  field  prepared,  to'  assure  thie  first. 
Tho  warlike  tmmpets  scarcely  will  he  heard 
To  Bound  the  haughty  si^al  for  the  fight, 
WLeu  on  the  Bea  the  ships,  on  land  the  cohorto. 
Abandoning  the  leader  they  once  own'd, 
Will  range  themselves  beneath  Augustus*  euaigrui. 
Left  by  their  flight  defenoeiees,  Antony 
Will  turn  against  hiniBelf  his  bitter  fury. 

Imn.  Great  Ileav'ns,  O  queen,  what  is't  that  thou 
done  ? 
And  what  reward  dost  hope  from  this  thy  treason. 
If  still  thou  t  no  west  not  Augustus'  thoughts  ? 

Cleo.  Mine  knows  he  well  :  of  Ida  late  victories 
I  was  the  iuetrumeut  ;  though  base  the  means 
That  I  employed,  they  were  by  far  too  useful 
For  giving  hun  the  kingdom  ;  to  despise  it. 
Although  the  iruit  of  an  unworthy  fraud, 
Augustus  no  Bufficient  heart  possesses. 
What  see  I  ?    Antouy  in  wrath  advances  ; 
With  fury  and  with  death  his  face  is  mark'd  .  .  . 
But  if  such  ignominy  he  survive, 
Fear,  Cleopatra,  not;  he  loves  thee  stilb 


Scene  II. 

ANTONY^  CLEOPATHA,  ISMENE. 

Ant,  Woman,  thon  now  hast  triumph'd,  thy  vile  ivork 
Is  done  ,  .  ,  Why  wert  thou  born,  0  Antony  ? 
Dishonored  now  both  Eome  and  Katnre  are  .  ,  . 
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Tkou  art  to-day  the  scorn  of  the  whole  world  ; 

Each  one  avoids  thee  ;  each  despises  thee  ; 

In  vain  I  fly  myself,  abhor  myself .  .  . 

More  faithful  enemy,  thou  only  maybe 

Barest  to  hate  me,  yes,  but  not  despise  me  ; 

And  it  is  well  :  more  base  than  even  I, 

The  sight  of  me  confounds  thee,  makes  thee  tremble  ; 

Thy  guilty  fear  hides  a  more  guilty  hate. 

0  thou  dissembling  woman,  fatal  serpent, 
Piercing  the  breast  of  him  who  gives  it  life  : 
Woman,  by  heav'n  created  in  its  wrath, 
Who,  pity  not  deserving,  wak'nest  me 
Despite  myself,  to  pity,  who'rt  my  torment, 
My  very  death  at  times,  at  times  my  life. 
But  always  twin'st  my  days  with  infamy  I 

1  hold  my  vengeance  in  my  hand  ;  that  hand 

I  will  not  raise  in  vengeance  :  though  thou  knowest 

How  sweet  it  is,  for  'tis  thy  deity, 

The  sole  thou  worshippest,  the  sole  that  feels  not 

Offended  at  thy  worship  .  .  .  thankless  woman  .  .  . 

Unhappy  Antony  !  did  heav'n  reserve  thee 

For  such  a  fatal  end  ?  make  thee  so  great 

In  life  one  day,  and  then  in  death  so  wretched  ? 

0  thou  fair  light  of  day,  why  shine  upon 

Such  great  misdeeds,  unworthy  of  all  light  ? 

O  earth,  thou  oughtest,  in  that  fatal  moment. 

To  quake  and  open,  and  to  swallow  me 

In  thy  profound  abyss,  and  with  me  swallow 

The  mem'ry  of  my  shame  and  base  betrayal. 

Cleo.  Continue,  Antony  ;  there's  more  to  say. 
Say,  that  too  much  I  woke  the  ire  of  heaven. 
Upon  that  fatal  day  when  first  I  saw  thee, 
When  first  I  loved  thee,  and  then  lost  myself, 
My  honor,  my  repose,  my  kingdom  too  : 
In  truth  a  fatal  day  :  and  yet  a  blest  one, 
Whose  recollection  still  my  heart  rejoices  : 
To  love  thee  then  appeared  to  me  no  crime  ; 
But  now  I  see  that  'twas  atrocious  guilt. 
Whatever  cruel  names,  what  outrages 
Thy  impious  fury  may  suggest  to  thee. 
Light  punishment  would  be  for  the  offence 
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Of  loving  tbee  one  inetant  ;  other  fault 
I  find  not  in  mjself. 

AnL  Thoxi,  Cleopatm, 

With  lying  words  wonldet  once  more  give  the  lie 
To  earthy  beav'n,  hell^  and  eea,  all  beariog  now 
Tnie  testimoBj  to  my  bitter  shame. 
Did  I  not  see  myself,  (alas,  I  saw  it  !) 
My  own  ghips,  one  and  all  with  traitors  fiU'd, 
Whoee  only  pity  would  have  been  to  sinlc  them, 
Proceeding  boldly  to  the  hostile  vessels, 
Not  to  submerge  them,  not  to  give  them  battle. 
But  to  unite  themselves  with  them,  and  then. 
All  being  enemies  at  once,  to  turn 
Against  me  the  whole  weight  of  their  rash  pro-we  ?\ 
Did  I  not  see  on  land  the  faithless  soldieiH, 
Who  were  my  crown,  and  very  front  of  battle,  _ 

"Monggt  whom  I  hoped  for  death,  if  not  for  triumph. 
Made  traitors  by  the  vile  example,  likewise 
Withdraw  both  soul  and  foot  from  honor'a  path. 
And  flee,  to  join  as  friends  the  enemy? 
Upou  that  tr^cb'rous  field  but  Antony 
Eemain'd  ;  I  tum'd  my  anxious  look  around, 
Seeking  a  friend,  but  none  was  to  be  seen  ; 
I  sought  then  for  au  enemy,  to  pierce 
My  breast  in  pity,  but  1  none  could  find  : 
I  sought  for  death,  but  deaf  to  all  the  prayers 
Of  a  vile  soul  was  death,  and  tum'd  its  back. 
What  still  rcmain'd  ?    My  love  *  .  .  mj  wicked  love^ 

0  thou  black  heart  which,  frozen,  dost  ignore 
The  flames  of  love,  how  couldst  thou  kindle  mine  ? 
Dost  weep  not,  woman,  at  the  sad,  unhappy, 
And  wretched  eight  of  him  who  loved  thee  so  ? 

Gho.  The  tears  of  a  betrayer  would  insult  thee  :- — 

1  might  invoke  each  Deity  of  heaven. 

And  all  in  vain,  if  thou  dost  deem  me  peigured. 
I  will  invoke  the  love  thou  once  didst  bear  me  : 
By  this,  for  it  was  true,  I  swear  to  thee, 
That  I'm  not  wicked,  that  by  my  misfortunes 
Borne  down,  thy  sorrows*  weight  oppresses  me. 
But,  Antony,  this  barb'rouB  scom^s  too  much  : 
And  if  thy  Homans  vile  and  faithless  were, 
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Wby  shonld  their  eliame  be  Tisited  on  me  ? 
Thou,  who  art  Id  the  art  of  ruling  ekilFd, 
Thoii  oTightest  to  have  advertised  the  traitors 
That  in  thy  oarup  .  *  * 

AnL  To  advertise  them  were 

No  easy  thing  ;  the  haughty  looks  of  virtue 
Would  not  abase  them  selves  to  that  extent. 
Great  souls  are  little  akill'd  for  treachery. 
And  fall  a  prey  to  traitoJS  .  .  ,  At  this  moment, 
Thou,  by  thino  action&,  mayet  belie  my  words. 
Conquered  ia  Antony  ;  a  fatal  future 
And  adverse  destiny  for  him  prepare 
Chains,  infamy,  or  death.     An  equal  fortune. 
Since  thou  art  not  unfaithful,  will  be  thine. 
Ought  I  t<i  deem  thee  hostile  to  the  victor, 
And  true  to  me  ?     Behold  a  certain  proof  .  .  - 
Woman,  thou'lt  livo  without  thine  Antony, 
Deprived  of  honor  and  of  kingdom  too  ; 
In  a  vile  slavery  thy  days  shall  be 
With  ignominy  woven,  scorn,  and  tears. 
Dishonor  of  thy  sex,  by  mine  abhorred, 
Pity  shalt  thou  in  vain  implore  from  all, 
And  even  pity  shalt  thou  find  denied  thee  *  *  • 
If  I  could  hato  theo,  I  should  feel  sweet  vengeance 
In  saving  thee  for  a  dishonored  life  ,  .  • 
Behold  the  final  gift  of  hapless  love, 
Perchance  the  dearest  gift  to  one  who  loves. 
Behold  my  glaive,  0  queen  ;  in  it  recall 
That  which  in  heroes'  hands  can  temper  fate, 
And  vengeance  take  for  all  its  base  affronts- 
Why  hesitate  'twixt  infamy  and  death  ? 
With  it  transfix  thy  heart  ;  ^  then  give  it  me 
All  reeking  back— 111  then  transfix  my  own. 
Strike  fearlessly  .  ,  ,  0  HeaVns  I  .  *  .  thou  tumest  pale? 

Cho.  This  is  the  gift  of  generous  Antony  ,  ^  , 
It  comes  not  unexpected  :  thou  hast  always 
The  sacred  name  of  virtue  on  thy  lips, 
Yet  never  darest  tread  its  arduous  paths  ; 
And  now,  to  guide  thee  'mongst  the  shades,  thou  chooaest 
Her  thou  hast  just  despised  ,  ,  .  Thy  gift  is  grateful. 
'  Gives  h«r  th«  weapon. 
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To  taaoh  thee  how  to  die  shall  he  my  pride  ; 
But,  if  I  ought  to-day  from  cruel  death 
To  reap  both  fame,  and  honor,  aud  a  triumph^ 
Wanting  is  nought,  save  that  thy  dearer  hand 
Should  guido  the  friendly  steel  ;  mine  maybe,  tremblingi* 
Or  little  wont  to  strike ,  might  give  the  lie 
Both  to  my  valor,  and  thy  cruel  thoughts. 
I  Into  this  heart,  by  not  an  unknown  path. 
The'  avenging  blade  may  plunge  :  deep  sculpturod  there," 
Thy  fatal  image  wiU  ho  found  by  thee  ; 
Thou  didst  irai>ress  H,  thou  shalt  cancel  it  ; 
The  dagger  take,  and  strike  .  .  .  thou  tum'st  away  ? 
AnU  Thou  wouldst  that  I  should  kill  thee, 
woman  ? 
Too  much  dost  thon  recall  the  impulso  wild^ 
The  rage  deceitful  of  a  lover  blind. 
Thou  by  my  hand  pierced  through  ?    Didst  then  believe 

it? 
At  the  vile  thought  my  blood  nins  cold  ;  be  thou 
Wicked  or  faithful,  I  had  trembling  plucFd 
The  steel  from  out  thy  daring  hand,  if  I 
Kept  it  to  minister  to  haughty  wrath  r  ,  ,  , 
Woman,  if  thou  canst  live,  lament  me  ;  live  I  .  .  . 
More  words  I  cannot  say  ;  give  me  the  dagger.^ 

Scene  III. 

AKTONY,  CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES,  ISMEHE. 

i>ttjm.  My  lord,  what  doest  thou  ?  etay,  stay  ! 

AnL  And  why" 

Such  daring  on  thy  part  ?  why  thus  attempt 
To  keep  despairing  Antony  from  death  ? 

Dioni,  I  held  thy  arm  back,  not  to  give  thee  life. 
But  to  preserve  unhurt  thine  ancient  honor. 

Ant,  Doth  not  the  ateol,  held  by  a  Roman's  hand. 
Cancel  each  fault  ?  restore  his  ancient  honor 
To  him  who  proudly  plants  it  in  his  breast? 

Diom.  But  thou  with  a  true  Koman's  hand  must  strìte,'* 
Not  with  the  hand  of  a  wild-ragiog  lover, 
Augustus  comes* 

*  Takes  buck  the  weapon,  in  the  act  of  killing  himself. 
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.  Ant  With  him  let  Cleopatra 

Kemain  :  I  should  be  nought  but  a  base  witness 
Of  his  great  arrogance,  her  degradation, 
And  of  my  shame. 

Cleo.  The  measure  now  is  full 

Both  of  my  grief  and  of  thy  haughty  insults. 
I  leave  thee,  Antony  ;  0  happy  I 
If  I  as  the  sole  victim  fall  to-day, 
Give  thee  thine  honor  back,  peace  give  the  world  ! 

Scene  IV. 

ANTONY,  DIOMEDES. 

Ant.  Do  thou,  too,  Diomedes,  go  ;  and  I 
Will  bear  alone  the  sight  ne'er  seen  before 
Of  him  who  is  my  victor,  since  I  bear 
The  shame  of  my  defeat .  .  .  Let's  hear  Augustus  ... 
Thee  can  I  now  defy,  0  Fate,  since  still 
A  steel  possess  I,  which  can  give  me  death. 

Scene  V. 

ANTONY,  AUGUSTUS,  SEPTIMIUS. 

Aug.  I  come  not  as  thy  victor,  Antony. 
Fate  is  but  blind  ;  at  its  deceitful  will, 
It  now  gives  empire,  and  now  takes  away. 
And  virtue  oft  opposes  it  in  vain. 
I  should  be  too  unworthy  of  its  gifts, 
Were  I  to  deal  with  thee  in  haughty  fashion  : 
Our  hates,  and  enmities,  and  bickerings 
In  deep  oblivion  all  shall  buried  be  : 
See  not  in  me  the  rival  of  thy  glory. 

Ant.  When  we  between  us  did  the  empire  share 
Of  the  whole  world,  and  I  departed  from 
Rome's  glorious  walls  (bear  witness,  Heav'n,  that  I 
Unveil  my  inmost  thoughts  !),  of  nought  but  peace 
Breathed  Antony,  who  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  keeping  peace  amongst  the  Roman  nations. 
Thou  know'st,  Augustus,  that  from  that  sad  day. 
When  cruel  Sylla  and  the  haughty  Marius 
Were  for  the  first  time  seen  to  flood  with  blood, 
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And  with  the  blood  of  RomanB,  subject  Home  ; 

Rome  from  that  day  haa  never  been  the  same. 

Her  pristme  Yirtue  is  diminished  now, 

And  Tainly  turning  her  astonish'd  gaze 

Od  her  too  mighty  empire,  has  ftuccnmb'd, 

Conqner^d  herself,  to  the  excessive  weight  ;  .  .  . 

I  was  not  born  a  tyrant  ;  nature  gave  me 

A  great  and  generous  soul  within  my  breast, 

And  worthy  of  a  citizen  of  Rome, 

But  useless  gift,  for  Eome  was  Rome  no  more  I 

As  long  as  CiBsar  lived,  I  did  not  soom 

Second  to  him  in  Kgme  to  deem  myself. 

But  he  had  subjugated  all  the  world, 

And  having  wreathed  with  glorious  and  immortal 

Laurels  his  brow,  disdain 'd  the  diadem, 

Befuaiug  it,  as  a  reward  not  worthy 

Of  his  groat  soul,  etiperior  to  all  crowns  : 

He  was  so  great,  and  yet  he  died  a  death 

Wicked,  accui-st,  unworthy  such  a  man  ; 

Not  unavenged  was  he  :  Greece,  Asia  knew  it, 

Stain'd  by  my  hand  with  so  much  reeking  gore. 

That  'tis  not  tears  alone  have  wash*d  his  tomb, — 

My  ancient  wars,  my  triumphs  and  renown. 

My  glorious  wounds,  the  age  I  had  attained. 

All  these  combined  to  make  me  first  in  Borne  ; 

I  also  fain  woiild  bo  Augustus'  equal  ; 

But  Antony  had  not  recourse  to  arms, 

Until  he  saw,  and  saw  ^^nth  certainty, 

That  thou,  to  be  bis  equal,  didst  uot  deign,* 

Aug.  'Twas  no  insane  ambition  for  command 
That,  spite  of  me,  irapelVd  me  to  oppose  thee, 
But  the  repeated,  open  wrongs  with  which  thou 
Insultedst  Rome,  Octavia,  and  the  world, 
Octaviaj  that  unhappy  woman,  who 
Thy  faithful  consort  was,  and  should  have  been 
Pledge  of  eternai  peace,  hut  wickedly 
Bespised  by  thee,  the  cause  was  of  the  war  ; 

'  The  original  coataitis  an  alternati ir^  Ydi-aion  of  the  first  two  spee{!h6« 
Cif  this  scene,  written  by  AlJicri  fifteen  yeardi  alìter  the  composition  of  the 
play,  tu  show  his  improved  style,  but  tne  thoughts  in  It  are  precìsely  im 
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But  yet  the  guiltlees  cause  :  indignant  Korae 

AVith  madness  raved,  on  seeing  her  cxpcll'd 

From  thine  alx>de,  aB  though  Oct  a  vi  a  were 

Wicked  and  vile  ;  and  her  expulsion  woke 

Laments  in  all  who  saw  her  "by  thy  sons 

Followed,  to  whf>m  she  showed  herself  so  sweet 

A  mother^  not  stepmother,  midst  her  trials- 

Thou  only  cruel  wert,  insensible 

To  such  great  virtue  and  a  father's  feelings, 

Forgetting  wife  and  children  in  the  lap 

Of  base  effeminacy.     This  was  little. 

The  empire  at  thy  will  thou  didst  dismember  ; 

Too  true  it  is  that  thou  whole  provinoe!=5, 

Whole  kingdoms  e'en  didst  take  away  from  Borne, 

To  give  to  whom  ?  to  an  nn warlike  queen 

Of  Egypt,  and  her  eons.    The  very  kingdoms. 

For  which  whole  torrenta  ran  of  Komaii  blood 

And  inundated  Africa  and  Asia, 

Europe,  the  world  itself,  are  now  the  prey 

Of  the  Egyptian  princes  :  and  what  princes  I 

So  base,  that  haughty  Kome  would  surely  scorn 

To  reckon  them  amongst  her  very  slaves  *  ,  . 

Hast  thought  of  this  ?  ah,  no  J  let  Antony 

Etx5all  his  own  great  soul  i  bo  he  the  judge  ! 

Aid,  'Tis  tnio  I  gave  away  whole  provinces. 
Whole  kingdoms  :  thoUj  less  generous  and  great, 
One  day  didst  spoil  of  provinces  and  kingdoms 
Weak  Lepidus,  and  that  unhapp}-^  Sestus, 
Illustrious  son  of  Pompey  the  betray' d. 
With  them  at  first,  and  then  with  me  thou  brakes t 
The  sworn  and  sacred  faith  of  treaties  e'en  ; 
Scorning  at  once  Rome,  Antony,  the  gods* 
Of  this  thou  spoakest  not  ;  Octavia  only 
The  war  occasioned  ;  strange  indeed  that  she 
Should  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the  potent 
Emptors  of  Eome,     I'll  not  deny  the  wrongs. 
Which  made  me  fierce  and  faithless  to  my  spouse; 
But  they  involmitar}'^  were.     The  world 
Surrendered  and  obeyed  :  my  fatal  love. 
Which  with  its  magio  pow*r  pervaded  me, 
Surrendered  not,  and  never  would  obey. 
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I  dfj  not  hlush  when  I  recount  the  faults 

That  I  through  love  committed  ;  they're  not  base  ; 

The  8oul  of  Antony  his  ikults  ennobles  : 

But  that  vile  paot,  which  made  me  there  in  Home 

Octavitt's  spouse,  and  which  was  to  anniol 

Between  us  envy,  hatred,  and  ambition, 

Could  not  suffice  for  such  a  tank  :  beneath 

The  aspect  feigu'd  of  peac©^  a  fatal  discord 

Illuminated  it  with  glowing  torch. 

And  the  ill-omen'd  ties,  whose  sole  cement 

Had  been  the  blood  in  base  proscriptions  shed. 

Could  not  but  fatal  be  to  all  the  world  .  .  , 

Thou  vanquish- dst  me  at  Actium  and  in  Egypt  ; 

But  hast  not  fought  with  rae.     And  eVry  lioman, 

To  follow  Mars  accnstora^d,  would  disdain 

Such  a  vUe  victory,  the  horrid  fruit 

Of  others*  villainy,  and  not  of  valor. 

Aug.  Such  victory  I  therefore  hate,  and  fain 
Would  see  extinguished  its  sad  memory» 
Let  nought  remain  to  mo,  save  the  great  honor 
Of  having  rendered  back  brave  Antony 
To  Home,  to  his  own  glory,  to  himself. 
Depart,  depart,  my  lord,  these  fatal  shores  ; 
They're  hostile  to  thy  honor  :  to  thy  peace 
They'll  ever  be  opposed.     Let  happy  Borne 
See  us  again,  receive  ua  to  her  boscm 
As  frienda  together,  chary  of  her  blood  1 
No  more  find  pleasure  in  that  faithless  being, 
For  whom  one  day  thou  ceasedst  to  be  Eoman. 
Abandon  to  her  fate  the'  ungrateful  one» 
Of  Antony  unworthy  .  ,  , 

Ant.  Thou  offendest. 

Reminding  me  again  that  I  am  vanquished, 
Iniulting  Cleopatra,     Still  I  love  her. 
Let  that  suffice  thee  ;  but  if  not,  then  know 
That  to  my  shame,  e^en  though  the  faithless  one 
Be  quite  unworthy  even  of  a  sigh. 
Of  empire  and  of  life  still  more  unworthy, 
Of  honor  least  of  all,  I  love  her  stilb 
A  fatal  gift  of  the  invidions  gods 
Was  mj  base  love,  which  made  me  seem  less  great 
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Than  they  on  earth  .  .  .  Out  of  my  breast  at  length 

I'll  tear  it  with  my  life.     I  nothing  now 

Ask  for  myself;  I  shudder,  and  grow  wild, 

At  the  mere  thought  that  Cleopatra,  bound, 

One  day  in  Eome  ...  I  deem  thee  great,  and  equal 

To  thy  great  fortune.*- 

Aiig,  Antony,  reserve. 

Reserve  thy  days  for  a  more  honor'd  end  ; 
No  longer  turn  thou  back  thy  pitying  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  the  fate  of  those  who're  traitors. 

Ant.  Vanquished  will  Antony  not  live  ;  whilst  liviug 
His  thoughts  change  not,  and  what  he  truly  loved. 
He  still  will  love,  e'en  to  his  dying  sigh. 
Will  Cleopatra  grace  in  Rome  thy  triumph  ? 

Aug,  Piteous  is  Rome  ;  at  times  to  conquer'd  kings 
She  e'en  restores  an  ill-defended  throne. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,  no  more. 
Who  watches  o'er  her  honor  with  arm'd  hand  : 
The  Senate,  arbiter  of  all  the  world, 
Is  arbiter  of  Egypt's  destiny  .  .  . 

Ant.  Enough.     I  understand  thee  ;  from  thy  ligp. 
The  names  of  citizen,  of  Rome,  of  Senate, 
Names  one  day  sacred,  and  but  vain  to-day, 
Are  but  a  lying  veil,  and  but  conceal 
A  cruel  tyrant  'neath  a  cloak  of  pity. 
Cruel  one,  triumph  :  pity  I  implored  ; 
Thou  didst  refuse  it,  and  my  shame  increased  ; 
But  never  shall  that  woman  be  in  Rome 
By  mortal  seen  as  subject  to  Augustus, 
Who  once  deserved  the  love  of  Antony. 
Necessity  has  made  her  Roman  too  ; 
Thee  will  she  scorn,  and  triumph  o'er  Augustus. 

Scene  YI. 
augustus,  septimius. 

Sept.  Did  not  his  proud  and  daring  words,  my  lord, 
Awaken  thee  to  anger  ?  why,  as  victor. 
Didst  thou  reply  to  him,  since  in  the  vanquish'd 
Such  terrible  presumption  nestles  still  ? 

Aug.  Love  shall  be  minister  of  my  revenge  ; 
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Tliat  love  wbich  liaB  deprived  him  of  hie  seaeeB  : 
Ab  he  haB  lived,  let  the  mad  lover  die. 

SepL  But  if  this  lovo  to  a  despairing  death 
Has  po%vV  to  drag  imhappy  Antony, 
Thou  shouldst  be  careful  lest  the  self-same  love. 
Joined  to  the  teiTor  of  the  trirmiphj  drag 
To  the  same  fate  e'en  Cleopatra  too. 

Aug.  The  interested  love  of  Cleopatra 
Was  the  reward  of  heroes  when  snccessfal  : 
No  love  is  kept  by  that  ambiti ona  woman 
For  the  unhappy  conquer 'd  ;  fear  alone 
Now  binds  her  to  the  fate  of  Antony  ; 
That  fear  my  language  shortly  shall  dispel- 
The  faithless  one  shall  he  of  my  designs 
The  feiithiul  minister  ;  though  to  my  rival 
A  thousand  means  I  hold  of  giving  deaths 
Let  that  be  chosen  which,  to  hitn  most  hitter 
And  cmel  too^  shall  not  obscure  my  glory. 
Let  Antony  first  perish  b}'  the  hand 
Of  this  bad  woman  ;  Cleopatra  then, 
Kept  for  the  triumph,  and  a  wretched  death, 
,  Shall  reap  the  traitOT*s  righteous  penalty  *  .  • 
And  thus  my  foes  shall  ail  extinguieh'd  he, 

SepL  But  crafty  is  the  queen,  and  full  of  lies. 

Aug.  Let  woman  be  deceived  by  woman's  craft. 
Twas  she  prevented  Antony  and  Julius 
From  perfecting  their  great  career  ;  made  wis© 
By  their  sad  late,  I  will  avoid  the  rook. 
Do  thou  meanwhile  go  to  the  port,  my  friend. 
Ready  to  sail  at  the  iirst  sign,  and  leave 
The  care  to  me  of  subjugating  fate. 
Feed,  feed  thy  heart,  thou  foolish  Cleopatra, 
With  the  deceptive  and  iiijurioua  hope 
Of  reckoning  Augustus  *mongst  thy  slaves. 
Thou  see'st  me  at  thy  car  ?  with  greater  reason 
Already  see  I  thee  attached  to  mine. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. 

CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo,  Take  courage,  Cleopatra  ;  turn  thine  eyes 
With  boldness  tow'rds  the  ruler  of  the  world  : 
Thou  wert  for  reigning  bom,  and  all  in  vain 
Has  envious  fate  against  thee  arm'd  herself. 
A  painful  death,  as  the  last  proof  of  love, 
Offers  me  Antony  ;  and  life  and  honor 
Restores  Augustus,  and  the  throne  itself: 
Nor  does  he  rob  me  of  the  cherish'd  hope 
Of  one  day  chaining  him  as  slave  of  love. 
My  heart  between  the  rivals  wavers  not. 
What  think'st  thou,  Diomedes  ? 

Diom.  I  would  tell 

The  queen,  that  Antony's  unfortunate 
And  conquer'd  ;  that  Augustus  is  the  victor  ; 
That  tyrants  ne'er  obey  the  voice  of  love  ; 
That  to  a  wise  man's  eyes  sometimes  the  tomb 
Appears  of  greater  value  than  a  throne. 

Cleo,  But  thou,  who  wentest  to  search  out  Augustus, 
Give  an  account  of  all  his  slightest  motions. 
Say,  when  my  name  thou  didst  pronounce,  didst  see 
His  aspect  change,  or  blushes  fill  his  cheek  ? 
What  didst  thou  notice  in  his  eyes,  the  soul's 
Most  truthful  mirrors  ?  speak,  and  speak  the  truth. 

Diom,  I  nothing  saw  but  sinister  events, 
In  the  dissembling  glances  of  Augustus  ; 
Then  when  I  think  upon  his  crafty  speech, 
I  see  in  him  a  weak  and  impious  traitor. 

CZeo.  But  what  he  said,  and  thought  not,  he  to-day 
Might  say  again  more  truly,  and  ere  long. 

Diom.  0  how  ingenious  art  thou,  0  my  queen, 
In  self-deceit  !  but  here  he  comes  himself  : 
Behold  him. — 

Cleo,  Go  :  alone  will  I  remain  .  .  . 

But  what  ?  thou  throbb'st,  my  heart, ...  art  thou  not  used 
Full  long  a  time  to  simulate  the  passions  ? 

*!  Q.  ^ 
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Like  to  a  pliant  nerpent,  seek  out  how 

To  penetrate  witMn  the  tortuous  paths 

Of  that  hearty  which  thou  fain  wouldst  make  thy  Biave." 

BcmtE  n. 

CLEOPATRA,  AUGUSTUS. 

C7eo.  Suffer,  raj  lord,  a  woman  tiow  unhappy. 
Who  once  was  qneen,  and  now  is  made  thy  slave. 
Before  a  ^etor,  not  her  enemy, 
Huinhly  to  bend  :  my  homage  is  not  base. 
If  I  to  virtue  pay  it,  not  to  fortune. 

Atifj.  Men's  homage  to  receive,  not  pay,  is  thine»- 

Cko.  Who  over  Baw  the  gods  in  heaven  grow  proud 
Or  feel  offended»  when  with  incenso  pure, 
By  onr  hands  offered,  smoke  the  sacred  altars  ? 
To  see  a  sov'reign  prostrate  at  thy  feet, 
Makes  thee  not  proud,  for  others  thon  haet  had  ; 
Much  less  should  be  a  victor  such  as  thou 
Offended  at  the  truthliil  vows  I  bring. 

Aitg.  Thou  dost  offend  me,  if  thou  calFst  me  victor  ; 
I  am  not  thine  ;  if  fato  had  made  me  go, 
Eebellioua  to  my  wishes»  thou  hadet  seen 
The  victor  humbly  bending  at  thy  feet, 

Cleo,  Into  the  field,  against  my  will,  led  arm'd     

Thee  to  oppose,  my  lord,  yes,  led  by  force, 

I  rather  was  a  captive  than  a  queen  ; 

I  dreaded  all  along  to  be  the  victor, 

And  hoped  from  heav'n,  and  e'en  at  times  I  pray'dl 

That,  spite  our  armies,  wo  might  he  defeated. 

Against  the^  advice  of  all»  at  Actium  wiU'd  I 

That  the  great  tight  should  on  the  waves  take  place, 

The  trmoh'i-ous  waves,  in  ill-constructed  ships  i 

Idle  spectators  from  the  shore  I  made 

The  mighty  fleet  of  daring  Antony  ; 

At  fighting  not,  I  sa%v  it  fume  in  vain  : 

I  robb'd  it  thus  of  glory,  and  of  arms. 

I  fled,  ere  I  was  conquered,  and  at  Actium 

Fear'd  not  to  let  the  whole  %vorld  understand 

The  thonghts  already  harbor'd  in  my  breast  ; 

It'  thon^  with  free  and  undisputed  march. 
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Hafit  reacliM,  Augustus,  to  the  shores  of  Egjpt, 
Kor  saw  on  landing  thero  one  single  foo,^ 
Save  helpless  Antony,  this  toe's  the  work 
Of  her  whom  thou  didst  deem  Hùne  enemy, 
I  say  not  thb  in  hope  of  a  reward  ; 
I  have  it  now,  if  I  have  partly  aided 
In  gaining  thee  that  glorious  victory, 
Which  gave  to  thee  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

Aug,  Augnstnjs  scorns  not,  blushes  not  to  feel 
The  laurels  wreathed  13  pan  liis  brow  hy  thee  ; 
The  giver  makes  the  gift  more  grateful  to  me. 
If  e'er  should  <5(>me  the  day  when  queiich'd  by  me 
Shall  be  the  fatal  torch  of  civil  discord, 
And  Eome  at  length  takes  pity  on  herjself, 
Andt  by  her  woes  made  wise,  no  longer  turns 
Against  herself,  her  anger,  and  her  arma, 
I  shall  bo  happy  :  in  the  lap  of  peace, 
*Twill  easy  be  the  Senate  to  destroy. 
And  quiet  aU  the  cries  of  the  vile  people. 
Which  still  in  Home  is  daring,  and  withhold» 
Obedience  blind  from  him  who  is  its  ruler. 
If  I  may  hope  for  this  from  friendly  fate, 
Happy  the  day  in  which,  when  at  thy  feet 
My  hands  have  placed  a  sceptre  of  such  worth, 
I  may  believe  that  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
So  sweet  a  burden  to  divide  with  me  1 
Augustus  never  reached  a  nobler  goal. 
Since  he  has  fought  in  th.e  hard  toils  of  Mars.^ 
But  far  away  from  me,  alas,  are  still 
Those  happy  times  :  not  yet  ox.tinet  the  £oea 
Either  of  Eome  or  of  Augufitus'  self  ; 
And  they  Ve  sufficient  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Conquer  d  ÌM  Antony,  a  fugitive, 
And  weak  ;  but  he  still  lives  ;  and  in  his  breast 
Preserves  a  cruel  hate,  fierce  enmity 
Against  me  :  but  Augustus  is  more  gen'rous, 
Greater  and  more  magnanimous  ;  he  ne^er 
His  triumph's  lustre  will  obscure  ;  his  heart 
Is  closed  to  vengeance  :  vengeance  is  unworthy»^ 
I  pity  much  thy  crael  destiny, 
If  thou  must  be  the  slave  of  its  wild  passions  : 
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IVrchance  is  Antony  no  lover  true 

Of  tliee,  as  tboii  dost  think  ;  and  thou,  0  queoB, 

Wilt  one  day  weep  for  having  loved  him  so. 

Cieo.  Too  much  I  loved  ungrateful  Antony  ; 
No  more  I  lovo  hira  ;  to  amend  my  fault 
I'm  now  prepared  :  it  is  not  hat©  or  ireiig eance 
Which  urges  me  to-day  my  fault  to  cancel. 
But  reason,  the  cool  reaBOn  of  a  monaroh. 
For  a  long  time  his  death,  has  seemed  to  b© 
Not  only  uBeful  for  this  kingdom,  long 
By  him  despoird,  but  indispensablo  ; 
And  now  that  his  existence  might  onoe  more 
Ke-upen  all  the  ancient  wounds  of  Rome, 
Destroy  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  partly 
liuh  thee  of  thy  enprcme  felicity, 
^Twuuld  be  a  crime  to  have  oompassion  on  him. 

Aug.  It  is  too  true  that  there  are  tirnea  when  pity 
Is  in  the  heart  of  kings  no  virtua 

aeo.  Thou 

Hast  said  enough»  Augustus  :  spent  is  all 
My  pity  ,  .  .  How  could  heav*n  give  thee  such  power 
(^f  ruling  souls  with  such  sweet  mastery  ? 
How  in  my  soul  canst  thou  at  pleasure  wake 
AH  my  affections,  or  extin^ish  them  ?^ — 
Thuu  art  the  living  image  of  great  Caesar  ; 
In  thee  the  same  deportment  ]>roud  I  see, 
And,  at  a  younger  age,  the  self-same  laurels 
Around  thy  brow,  and  in  thy  bosom's  heaving;8 
I  also  see  again  his  soul  divine. — 
Once  I  loved  Ceasar,  ne^er  did  I  disdain  him  : 
Wherefore,  my  lord,  did  I  not  know  thee  sooner  ? 
Fur  I  should  nevei'  to  less  glorious  flames 
Have  granted  then  an  entrance  to  my  bosom  : 
Augustus,  I  of  thee  had  been  more  worthy  ! 

Aitg.  Ceesar  did  love  thee,  truly  ;  but  who  e^er 
Saw  thee  and  loved  thee  not  ?     Augustus  only 
B}^  thy  mere  fame  had  lost  his  heart  to  thee, 
Before  ho  saw  thee.     Wben  I  took  up  arms 
And  was  enraged  against  Antony,  in  him 
I  saw  not  a  mere  rival  to  tho  tkron© 
And  'glory,  but  an  odiouB  rival  too  ; 
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'Twas  not  alone  the  world  that  was  the  prize 
Of  victory  ;  more  precious  in  my  eyes, 
More  glorious,  Cleopatra,  was  thy  heart. 
But  Antony  draws  nigh  ;  we  must  dissemble. 

Cleo,  Know  nothing  of  his  fate,  until  accomplish'd  ! 

Scene  III, 

ANTONY,   AUGUSTUS,   CLEOPATRA. 

Ant.  What  see  I,  Heav'ns  I  is't  true  ?    0  Cleopatra, 
Thou  here  with  my  detested  enemy  ? 

0  cruel  jealousy,  revenge,  and  fury, 
If  ye  sufl&ce  to  rob  me  of  my  reason, 
Why  do  ye  also  not  suffice  to  guide 

My  desp'rate  hand  e'en  to  the  inmost  heart 
Of  both  the  traitors  ? 

Cleo.  Antony,  and  when 

Wilt  thou  restrain  these  odious  doubts  of  thine, 
These  cruel  insults  ? 

Ant  When  the  greedy  Fates 

Shall  have  a  cruel  death  on  me  imposed, 

Atig,  What  madness  wild  obscures  thy  senses  now  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  deem  me  weak,  and  cruel  too  ? 
Thou  art  deceived,  nor  thinkest,  Antony, 
That  thy  fierce  wrath  awakes  no  wrath  in  me. 
But  rather  wakens  pity  in  my  breast. 

Ant.  From  out  thy  heart  all  pity  banish  now  : 
If  false,  it  angers  me  ;  if  true,  degrades  me  ; 
Whatever  it  be,  from  thee  it  must  offend  me. 
Nought  from  Augustus  I  expect,  nought  ask  ; 
All  that  he  could,  he  robb'd  me  of  ;  1  still 
Possess  one  good,  which  ever  scoffs  at  tyrants  : 
That  is  a  Eoman  soul,  which  ne'er  succumbs 
Unto  misfortune,  but  becomes  more  proud. 
And  so  much  native  haughtiness  preserves. 
That,  vanquish'd,  it  can  even  shame  the  victor. 
It  was  the  hand  of  an  un  warlike  woman 
Which  took  from  me,  and  gave  to  thee  the  empire  ; 

1  know  not  which  of  us  should  blush  the  most. 
Thou,  Cleopatra,  now  preferr'st  Augustus, 
And  thou  art  right,  because  thy  soul  is  worthy 
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Augustus'  soul  :  in  iMsenese  tbey  are  eqnal. 

And  fashioned  of  the  selfsame  quality  ; 

Hell  was  their  maker,  to  my  prejudice. 

My  lofty  heart  has  form* d  too  great  a  contrast 

With  your  he^irttì*  vilenoss  :  go  your  way  exulting 

In  your  storti  triumph^  and  forget  that  ye 

By  fraud  alone  obtained  it,  and  hy  horrors  ; 

Anna  worthy  of  a  tyrant  and  a  woman  ; 

Used  by  the  batìe,  to  Antony  unknown* 

Aug.  But  base  mistmat,  and  low  and  yile  suspicion 
Are  also  arms  that  tyrants  love  to  use  : 
Surely  great  Antony  should  soom  to-day 
To  hug  them  to  his  bosom.     To  Augnstus 
Mistrust  remains  nnknoiVTi^  and  be  has  neTer 
Excited  it  within  the  hearts  of  other»* 
Guilty  is  Cleopatra,  but  unhappy  r 
Yes,  ev*ry  thing  in  her  reveals  the  hlowB 
Of  hostile  fate  ;  she  more  unhappy  seems 
To  me  than  guilty ,     Seated  on  the  throne 
With  thee,  and  both  inflamed  with  love  insane. 
She  stood  apart  one  day  from  thy  great  splendor  : 
Still  more  imprudent,  since  thou  wert  more  great. 
Thou  also  from  her  errors  stood' et  apart. 
I  pity  Antony,  and  at  ipy  cost 
Would  see  him  happy*    And  the  queen  as  well 
1  fain  would  extricate  from  that  sad  fate, 
Which  in  the  future  is  for  her  prepared  : 
But  that,  I  caunot. 

Ant.  Thou,  Augustus,  must  ! 

Then  ought'st,  and  wilt,  if  thou  dost  "value  honor. 
That  haughty  present  which  thou  offer *st  mo 
Of  half  the  world,  I  never  can  accept  : 
That  world  surrender  I,  and  only  ask  thee 
To  save  the'  ancestral  throne  of  Cleopatra, 
And  let  her  childi'on  reign  in  Egypt  here. 
For  me,  I  onl}^  ask  for  so  much  earth 
As  may  suffice  to  coyer  the  small  um 
In  which  my  ashes  shortly  will  repose. 

Cleo.  What  say^st  thou,  Antony  ?  what  cruel  thought 
Dost  thou  reserve  for  me  and  for  thyself  ? 
What  doest  thou,  my  lord?  take  back  the  throne. 
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And  life  and  honor  :  for  to  me  th^e  gifts 

ThB.n  death  itself  more  bitter  are  and  omel. 

If  *tis  not  granted  me  with  thee  to'  enjoy  them. 

How  can  I  sit  alone  on  that  sad  throne 

ifVTiich  held  na  both,  and  which  thou  now  dost  scorn  ? 

How  can  I  live,  when  to  a  desperate  death 

Thy  barbarous  fury  is  conducting  thee  ? 

A  liying  corpse  has  never  jet  been  seen  ; 

Such  shall  I  be,  deprived  of  Antony, 

It  must  not  be  i    Let  the  exclusive  glory 

Of  keeping  him  alive  he  thine,  Augustus  : 

Spite  of  himself,  yee,  save  him,  make  him  live. 

If  'tis  my  death  the  faithless  one  demands, 

'Gaiost  me  let  him  divert  his  wrath  and  fury, 

And  on  my  body  lot  him  wreak  hie  wiU  ; 

If  he  would  have  me  live,  scora' d  by  the  world. 

And  bound  in  Kome  to  thy  triumphal  car, 

Let  him  live,  reign  .  .  ,,  and  to  the  car  111  fly. 

I  ask*d  thee  naught,  Augustus,  whilst  1  only 

In  danger  found  myself:  I  owe  it  now 

To  Antony,  myself^  and  all  the  world, 

To  have  no  other  destiny  than  his  ! 

Do  thou  cxmfound  us  both,  then,  with  thy  yirtue  ; 

Lofty  revenge  to  lofty  hearts  is  granted  : 

Spare  Clcopatm,  Antony  to  spare. 

From  Mm  divided,  I  have  no  more  life  : 

Too  mueh  doth  he,  too,  life  from  me  receive, 

Thou'rt  touched,  Augustus  :  do  not  turn  away  ^ 

Thy  humid  eyes  ;  ah  no,  conceal  not  thou 

The  marks  divine  of  a  forgiving  heart  : 

Hear  it  alone  ;  *tis  generous,  and  great. 

And  far  more  eloquent  than  all  my  words  ; 

Triumph  or  death  'twill  grant  me  at  thy  feet. 

Ant  Dost  seek  to  humble  me?  forgettest  thou 
That  *tis  for  Antony  thou  pray'st  ?  that  all 
The  world  would  not  repay  me  for  euch  baseness  ? 

Aug.  Arduous  in  truth,  but  glorious  the  attempt 
Has  ever  been  to  subjugate  oneself. 
Though,  to  my  loss,  it  may  be  mine  to  gain 
Over  my  heart  so  great  a  victory. 
Far  greater  therefore  will  the  honor  be. 
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It  shall  be  known  some  day,  m  futiire  ages, 

That  on  one  day  the  world  Augnstua  conquered. 

And  the  world's  conqueror.     Live,  then,  fair  queen. 

And  reign,  and  share  thy  life  and  tkrono  as  well, 

If  thou  canst  happy  be,  with  thj  old  lovor* 

In  yonder  temple  we  will  call  as  witness 

The  deities,  the  Eomans,  and  the  world, 

To  our  not  doubtful  peace  ;  there  let  Ué  swear 

Lasting  ohliTion  to  our  former  hatred* 

Let  Antony  be  greater  than  my  gift  ; 

Let  him  accept  it,  be  the  donor's  equaL 

How  to  gain  empires,  common  heroes  know  ; 

Augustus,  Antony  alone  know  how  to  scorn  them, 

SCKKE   lY- 
CLEOPATRA,  ANTOISTY. 

AnL  0  queen,  what  was't  that  urged  thee  on  ? 
love, 
Hato,  or  contempt  ?     It  surely  was  mot  love. 
A  throne,  that  is  the  price  of  villainy, 
Would  cover  me  with  horror,  ahame,  contempt. 
Each  thought  have  I  averted  from  the  throne, 
And  gaze  on  death  with  an  intrepid  eye* 
May  heav'n  belie  my  sad  prognostications  ; 
But,  if  I  err  not,  death  will  some  day  be 
The  only  cure  for  thy  extreme  misfortunes. 
Sincere  is  not  Augustus,  as  thou  deera'st  him  ; 
Ko  hero  is  he  ;  and  he  knows  not  how 
To  feign  a  hero's  words.    Go  to  the  temple  : 
There  in  the  face  of  men  and  gods,  0  queen. 
If  it  so  please  thee,  take  thy  place  and  blush  : 
I  the  first  victim  am,  who  ought  to  make 
The  deities  propitious  ;  and  my  blood 
May  be  sufficient  for  Augustus'  fury  .  <  . 
Woman,  mayst  thou  enjoy  a  happier  fate. 
Than  that  for  thee  predicted  by  ray  heart. 

Cleo.  Like  thee,  despise  I  dealh,  and  death  in  truth 
Will  be  my  cure,  if  cheated  by  AugustuB. 
If  it  be  needed,  who  can  then  forbid  it  ? 
But  if  thou  lov'st  me  still,  if  true  the  words 
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• 
Augustus  spoke,  what  need  is  there  to  die  ? 
'Tis  known  to  all  that,  from  thy  earliest  years, 
Thou  hast  been  wont,  not  pardon  to  implore, 
But  to  accord  it  :  gather  now  the  fruits 
Of  pardon,  and  let  all  the  shame  be  mine. 
What  could  it  be,  if  not  the  pangs  of  love, 
Which  moved  me  then  to  condescend  to  prayers  ? 
If  'twas  not  love,  the  conqueror  would  ne'er 
Have  seen  me  asking  mercy  ;  from  the  conquer'd 
A  sword  alone  should  I  demand,  and  death. 

Ant.  Thou  bidd'st  me  live,  and  take  the  wicked  gift  : 
I  ought  not  ;  but  my  duty  oftentimes 
Has  at  thy  bidding  been  compell'd  to  change. 
I'll  to  the  temple  go,  to  ask  the  gods 
To  teach  me  how  to  recognize  the  wicked. 

Scene  V. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cleo.  Credulous  lover,  go  not  to  the  temple  ; 
Go  rather  to  an  unexpected  death  .  .  . 
Yes,  find  thou  death,  and  heinous  treachery, 
There  where  thou  look'st  for  life,  for  love  and  peace  .  .  . 
But,  what  ?  remorse  again  ?  thou  base  remorse, 
Qo  far  away  from  me  .  .  .  and  seek  to  frighten 
Hearts  that  are  weak  and  proud  ;  in  me  be  silent .  . . 
Shall  I  abandon  thee,  my  throne,  just  when 
My  foot  is  raised  to  climb  thee  once  again  ? 
It  shall  not  be  :  then  perish,  Antony  : 
Perish  the  world,  before  I  will  desert  thee  I 
What  arm  shall  I  employ  ?  . . .  Lo,  Diomedes  I 

Scene  VI. 

CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo,  Heav'n  sends  thee,  Diomedes  ;  minister 
'Twould  make  thee  of  its  wrath  :  yes,  Antony 
To-day  must  die  :  honor  will  have  it  so, 
My  gloiy  which  has  been  betray'd,  the  peace, 
The  splendor,  the  security  of  Egypt. 
No  hand  more  faithful  or  more  bold  than  thine 
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Do  I  possess.     Soon  AntoBy  will  pass 

Bj  yon  dark  path,  oondncting  from  the  palace 

Unto  tlie  temple  ;  there  'tis  he  must  fall. 

Behold  the  ateel  ;  and  thou  must  let  him  see  it. 

And  know  that  that  same  hand  which  once  he  loved 

Placed  it  to-day  in  thine,  that  thon  might  at  till  him  ; 

And  let  him  also  know  that  not  in  vain 

A  qneen  and  woman  is  insulted.    He 

Would  fain,  by  peace,  make  me  Augustus*  slave  ; 

By  me  ahall  perish  the  ungrateful  traitor. 

Go,  speak  not,  but  obey,  nor  let  the  blackness 

Deter  thee  of  the  blow,     Wh^n  thou  art  serving 

Thy  queen,  there  is  no  crime  in  what  thoti  doest  ; 

But  all  is  honor.     What  !  dost  hesitate? 

Fly^  as  my  fiiry*s  rapid  messenger, 

Or  thou  shalt  fall  as  victim  on  this  spot. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L 

cleopatra,  ismene^  diomedes, 

Cleo*  Hast  thou  avenged  me  ?  lives  he  now  no  mc 

DioTit.  Yes,  queen,  I  with  one  single  fatal  blow 
RobFd  Antony  of  life,  myself  of  honor. 

Cleo.  And  when  he  heard  my  name,  what  said  he  then? 

Dwm.  O  Heav'ns  I   and  wouldst  thou  by  fresh  horrom 
swell 
The  crime  I  have  committed  ?  must  I  tell  thee 
That  which  dark  night  and  black  Avemua  ought 
To  cover  with  oblivion  never-ending  ? 
I  cannot  do  so,  no  ;  at  the  foul  stroke 
I  turned  away  my  eyes,  my  blood  stood  frozen 
Around  my  hearty  and  then  my  spirit,  mute 
And  stupefied  with  horror,  nothing  knew 
Of  that  black,  wicked,  and  accursed  blow 
Struck  by  my  impious  hand,  rebellions  to  it  : 
A  blow  by  which  my  life  henceforth  will  bo 
Made  bitter  and  unhappy  ;  and  a  blow 
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Perchance  more  adverse  than  thou  now  dost  think 
To  thee,  thy  peace,  thine  honor,  and  thy  kingdom. 

Cleo,  Meanwhile  must  I  permitted  be  to  taste 
The  greatly  long'd-for  fruits  of  my  revenge  : 
How  sweet  are  they  to  an  embitter'd  heart  ! 
The  odious  rugged  chains  of  Antony 
At  length  are  broken  ;  in  my  breast  once  more 
Ke-awaken'd  are  both  hope  and  joy,  long  banish'd 
By  a  severe  and  mournful  tyranny. 
But  see,  Augustus  comes  I     How  sweet  to  him 
The  bitter  news  will  be,  to  me  how  useful  ! 

Scene  II. 

AUGUSTUS,  CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.    By  thee,  my  lord,  my  passions  have  been  con- 
quered : 
Eemorse  and  pity  both  have  silenced  been  ; 
And,  at  one  blow,  destroyed  by  me  the  foes 
To-day  have  been  of  Eome  and  of  Augustus  : 
No  more  lives  Antony  ;  a  mighty  impulse 
Drove  me  .  .  .  But  what  ? .  .  .  thou  tum'st  away  thy  looks 
All  grim,  astonished,  fix'd  upon  the  ground  ? 
Confused,  and  sad  and  frozen,  hearest  thou 
My  words,  when  they  thy  bosom  should  have  flooded 
With  nought  but  joy  ?  .  . .  What  is  the  cause  ? .  .  . 

Aug,  0  queen. 

Less  noble  should  I  be,  did  I  not  mourn 
The  lamentable  death  of  an  unhappy 
And  yet  great  hero.     Ah  !  yes,  Aiitony, 
That  mighty  warrior,  though  my  enemy, 
Was  worthy  of  a  far  more  noble  end. 

Oleo,  What  unaccustom'd  speech  in  thee  is  this  ? 
Before  he  fell,  thou  never  call'dst  him  great  : 
What  living  thou  didst  hate,  dost  mourn  when  dead  ? 
How  can  thy  soul  for  ever  fluctuate 
Between  a  spurious  virtue  and  true  vice  ? 
Thou  dost  pretend  to  be  a  glorious  hero. 
But  nature  fashion'd  thee  a  tyrant  vile  : 
Beneath  feign'd  grief  thou  hid*st  thyself  in  vain. — 

Aug.  My  enemy,  my  hated  enemy 
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Was  Antoni  j,  but  he  was  still  a  Boman  ; 

To  lid  Mm  of  Ida  eoemiae.  Angustila 

Has  neTer  mmght  a  woman's  coward  hand  ; 

He  never  has  debased  himself  so  low  : 

AH  treacheiy  I  scom  ;  to  treachery 

The  kings  of  Egypt  are  too  miich  acciistom'd- 

Ciw,  Yes,  tear  away  the  veil  ;  the  wicked  mind 
Of  a  most  wicked  mortal  is  beneath. 
Thy  flatt*r>'  vile,  and  thy  mendacions  words. 
Of  which,  aare  hearX  there  was  no  other  witness. 
Days  of  eternal  grief  for  me  have  woven  ,  ,  . 
Thee,  heav'n,  invoke  I  not  ;  of  snoh  misdeeds 
Thou  art  not  conscious,  or  didst  turn  away 
Thine  eyes  in  scorn,  that  thou  mightst  see  them  not  : 
If  'tia  not  so,  for  whom  dost  thoix  reserve 
Those  thimderbolts  which  impious  men  despise  ? 

Aug.  Do  not  pro&ne  the  sacred  name  of  heaven 
With  lips  impure  :  *twas  ever  deaf  to  crime. 
Meanwhile  prepare  to  follow  me  to  Eome  ; 
Also  prepare  to  render  an  account 
Of  thy  atrocious  guilt  ;  let  no  vain  hope 
Inspire  thoe,  that  unpunished  shall  remain 
The  bitter  death  of  such  a  noble  Itoman. 


Scene  III, 

CLEOPATEl,  DIOMEDES,  IS3IEXE. 

Oleo,  0  cniel  pain  !  anguish  before  unknown  [ 
With  rage  and  fiiry  dumb,  see  I  myself 
Oppress'd  and  scorn' d,  and  must  I  fret  in  vain  ? 
Ye  horrid  serpentSt  which  enliwiue  around 
The  Gorgon's  head,  your  sight  would  be  to  m© 
More  pleasant  far  than  the  atrocious  sight 
Of  him,  who  greater  monster  is  than  ye  .  .  . 
I  am  betrayed, ...  but  with  the  self-same  arms 
With  which  I  haplosa  Antony  betrayed. 
What^  thoughtless  one,  hast  done  ?  ,  .  .  0  Antony  ! 
0  thou  repentance,  baser  than  my  crime  1 
Thou  art  not  child  of  virtue  or  of  pity, 
But  of  defenceless  rage,  delusive,  vile* 
And  thou  remorse»  which  I  so  long  repr^B*d, 
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Dost  thou  now  rise  to  wreak  thy  vengeance  on  me, 

A  cruel  vengeance  for  my  late  contempt  ? 

But  'tis  not  time  to  listen  to  thee  now  ; 

In  vain  my  lamentations  and  my  tears, 

And  all  too  late.     At  times  to  wipe  out  crimes 

Becomes  it  needful  fresh  ones  to  commit. 

O  fool,  what  said  I  ?  was  it  e'er  a  crime 

The  wicked  to  chastise  ?  Augustus  must 

Perish  like  Antony  :  his  just  death  vow  I 

Unto  the  gods,  an  unjust  death  atoning. 

All  of  his  faithless  blood  shall  now  be  shed. 

And  on  the  very  tomb  of  Antony  ;  .  .  . 

And  thus  his  shade  betray'd  shall  be  appeased. 

Diom,  More  needed,  and  less  dreadful  than  the  first, 
But  far  too  difficult  is  such  a  crime. 
Some  one  approaches. 

Cleo,  Antony  I  great  gods  ! 

Open,  thou  earth  I  Where  hide  myself  ?  thou  liar, 
Unworthy  one,  couldst  thou  betray  me  thus  ? 

Diom.  Not  to  betray  my  honor,  I  betray'd 
A  monarch,  who  imposed  on  me  misdeeds. 

Scene  IV. 

ANTONY,   CLEOPATRA,   DIOMEDES,   ISMENE. 

Ant.  This  steel  behold  !  'Tis,  Cleopatra,  thine. 
Sharpen'd  to-day  on  thy  cold  heart  of  stone. 
Of  temper  barbarous,  on  murder  bent. 
By  thee  'twas  destined  to  transfix  my  breast. 
But  thou  didst  wrong  to  tru^t  it  to  another. 
Not  to  thyself;  a  work  so  great  was  worthy 
Of  a  fierce  soul,  one  utterly  debased. 
Like  thine.     The  goodness  of  the  deities 
Is  niggard  of  such  souls  as  thine  'mongst  mortals  .  .  . 
This  steel  doth  tell  enough  and  far  too  much 
To  me  of  thee,  and  thy  ferocious  thoughts  ; 
And  all  those  words  of  love  which,  cruel  woman. 
Thou  once  didst  frame  upon  thy  perjured  lips. 
Have  by  thy  dagger  been  to-day  belied. — 
O  wicked  steel,  in  thee  I  read  too  well 
The  perfidy,  the  guilt  of  faithless  woman. 
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And  a  weak  lover's  oniel  destiny  Ì 

Ye«  !  all  the  bitter  mournful  histoiy 

Of  my  unhappy  love,  I  clearly  trace 

Sculptured  in  thee,  in  characters  of  blood  ; 

But,  horrible  and  cruel  though  it  be, 

It  frightens  not  the  soul  of  Antony  , ,  . 

Woman,  the  final  limits  of  thy  fury 

I  fain  would  know  ;  thou  dost  surpass  by  far 

My  feeble  thoughta,  in  hatred  all  unskilPd  : 

My  mind  haa  eSown  itaelf  by  far  more  slow 

Iniquity  and  fraud  to  comprehend, 

Than  thine  has  been  to  put  them  into  practice. 

Since  thou  hast  gone  so  far»  I  will  not  harbor 

The  haughty  anger  or  the  fury  wild 

Of  an  offended  loyer  ;  nor  would  I 

Have  done  so,  hadst  thou  always  been  a  traitor, 

My  life  alone  attempting,  not  my  honor. 

I  will  not  ask  of  thee,  with  harsh  reproaches, 

Eedress  for  having  outraged  thus  my  faith  : 

Great  baseness  would  be  mine  for  acting  thus, 

Kor  in  thy  heart  would  shame  or  blushes  waken* 

The  height  of  villainy  hast  thou  attained  ; 

I  see  no  sign  in  thee  of  agitation, — 

Medea,  when  detected,  was  abash*d  ; 

And  e'en  in  Hell  Megsera  and  Alecto 

Were  seen  to  be  confused  in  face,  and  blush  : 

Thou  only,  woman,  coldly  terrible, 

Dost  grimly  ^x  thine  gjqq  upon  thy  crimes, 

Repenting  only  that  thy  treason  base 

Is  not  completed, 

Cleo,  Yes  Ì  'tis  true,  I  feel 

Kor  pity  nor  remorse  ;  *tis  wralJi  alone 
I  harbor  in  my  breast.     l*ve  nought  to  say, 
Save  that  I  was  the  cruellest  of  women 
That,  in  it^  angry  fierceness,  hostile  heaven 
Ever  created  to  chastise  the  world  : 
Perfidious,  yes  ;  but  not  so  wise  as  might  be. 
At  length  I'm  conquered  by  the  very  treasons. 
Which  gave  to  me  the  palm  :  more  wicked  stiU, 
Baser  than  I,  rejoices  now  Augustus  : 
'Twere  vain  to  weep.^ — Too  feeble  are  all  words 
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The  bitter,  awfbl  matter  to  explain  ; — 
Give  me  the  steel  again  ;  'twill  speak  more  proudly, 
AtiL  Shortly  I'll  give  it  back  :  and  thou  ahalt  see 
The  victor  hliish,  in  presence  of  the  vanquished* 

S€EN£  V. 

AUGUSTUSj   8BPTIMIUS,  CLEOPATEAj   JSlMENE,   ANTONY, 
DIOMEDES. 

Aug,  The  qneen  deceived  me,  or  herself  was  foord» 
AnL  Come  now,  thou  arrogant  prond  conqueror. 
Come  to  collect  the  fruits  of  thy  great  valor  ; 
Worthy  of  theo  alone  thy  triumph  is, 
I  shall  not  11  ve,  but  for  a  few  short  moments, 
Enough  to  serve  to  publish  to  the  world 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Anguutua'  baseneea, 
'Tie  true  that  Fate,  rebeUioua  on  that  day 
To  virtue,  gave  the  victory  to  thee> 
But  not  the  Eoman  soul  to  hear  it  well. 
By  war^s  vicisaitudes,  to  me  unlucky, 
Thou^rt  placed  upon  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel  ; 
That  kindly  deity,  who  always  smiles 
On  prosperous  tyrants,  to  the  thoughtless  crowd 
May  hold  thee  up  as  generous  and  pious  .  ,  . 
Less  partial  than  is  Fate,  and  more  propitious, 
Which  <»f  us  is  the  hero,  Death  shall  say. 
Death  base  and  infamous  thou  didst  prepare  mo  ; 
As  a  last  gift,  a  kindlier  heav*u  accords  it 
Both  free,  and  worthy,  and  invincible, 
No,  death  affirights  me  not  with  all  its  horrors  ; 
Oft  have  I  seen  it,  and  not  turn'd  my  eyes  ; 
I  to  despise  it  ever  tram'd  my  soul  ; 
Me  it  oft  fled,  but  never  saw  me  fly  ; 
Xow  I  confront  it,     0  sweet  death  !  0  dear  one  ! 
Now  that  thou  sav'st  me  from  a  slavery  base. 
Art  thou  not  first  of  goods  ?  the  only  good  ? 
Since  thou  obscurest  not  my  ancestral  annala. 
And  that  great  land,  in  heroes  fertile,  which 
My  country  was,  but  will  not  be  my  tomb. 
Best  cancel  not  each  fault  in  life  committed  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  to  him  who  scorns  and  loves  thee,  thou 
VOL,  n.  "I  ^ 
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Giv*Bt  back  lost  y  ir  tue  and  hia  piiatiae  honor  -  .  ^ 

What  are  ye,  honor  .  .  .  virtiie  *  .  .  glory ^  valor  ? 

Deceitful  shadowa,  which  were  fxaraed  by  pride 

AniOTigat  UB  mortals  :  all  in  "vain  collect  ye 

Round  death,  which,  tearing  ev*ry  veil  aside. 

Both  banish,  scatter,  and  destroy  yon  all  .  .  . 

^h'f  fl  Ji  ^  queen,  the  horrors  of  a  tritimpli. 

Horrors  far  worse  than  thoae  of  any  death. 

Wherefore  alone  to  die  is  granted  to  ns? 

I  could  have  given  thee  yet  more  of  life  ,  ,  , 

Augustus,  now  will  the  whole  world  be  thine  : 

Since  I  have  taught  thee  not  how  thou  ahouldat  reign  ; 

If  thou,  like  me,  shouldst  be  unfortunate. 

Learn  to  die  bravely,  as  does  Antony,^ 

Biom.  Brave  warrior  [  Heaven  was  jealous  of  thy  pi^ 
sence 
On  this  ungrateful  earth," 

Aug.  Kow  let  the  queen 

Bo  dragg'd  away  from  hence  by  force,  if  prayers 
Are  not  sufficient .  ,  . 

Ckù.  Stop,  thou  barb'roue  one  Ì 

Thou  fain  wonldat  tie  me  to  thy  car  in  Eome  ? 
At  least  permit  me  to  delight  my  eyes 
In  horrors  and  in  blood,  yes,  e'en  in  death  ; 
That  I  may  lose  my  senses,  and  extract 
Fresh  fury  from  them  .  .  .  But  since  heaven  is  slow 
The  wicked  to  chastise,  and  I'm  unable 
To  pierce  thy  breast,  I  pierce  my  own  instead.^ 

Au(f.  Heav'ns,  Cleopatra  Ì  .  <  . 

Cleo,  I  ,  .  .  unworthy  wbs 

Of  life  .  ,  ,  but,  if  to  thee  the  curses  now 
By  wicked  rage  invoked  can  fatal  be, 
I'hen  hon^or,  and  deceit,  and  treachery 
Will  close  pursue  thee,  and  at  last  thoti*lt  find 
The  horrid  death  which  is  a  tyrant's  due  •  ,  * 
Fuiies  -  .  .  infernal  Furies  .  ,  .  come  ye  now  ? .  .  . 
I  follow  you  ...  ah  !  <.  -  with  thy  viper's  torch, 
Thou  discord  black,  thou  fain  wouldst  light  my  way^ 
CI  i ve  it  to  me  ,  .  .  in  dying  I  perchance 

'  KilU  himself,  *  Antony  is  taken  off  the  stage. 

'  Stabs  herself. 
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Might  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  so  dissolve  it .  . . 
Dost  cry  for  vengeance,  Antony?  .  • .  'tis  blood  . .  . 
But  faithless  blood  ...  0  horror  . . .  ruin  .  . .  death  .  .  .^ 

Aiig,  0  Romans,  let  us  go  ;  in  this  vile  land 
All  breathes  of  terror,  making  heav'n  impure  ; 
The  very  air  with  ev'ry  vice  is  tainted. 

»  Dies. 
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THE  AEGOTIENT, 

The  charactere  in  this  very  singtilar  play  are  diTided  into 
two  ckfiees— one  comprising  the  fiiist  four  denizens  of  the 
earth  after  the  Creation,  Adam,  Eve,  Cain  and  Ah^l  :  and 
the  other  consisting  of  supematnral  Beinga,  including  The 
Almighty,  por  sonified  as  The  Voice  of  God  ;  L^icifer,  with 
his  chief  retainers  Beelzehub,  Mammon,  and  Ashtaroth  ; 
Sin,  Envy,  and  Death;  and  Choruses  of  Angels  and 
Demons.  The  whole  of  the  speediea  of  these  supernatural 
Beings  are  in  rhyme,  and  contain  a  gra*it  Tariety  of  versifi- 
cation, which  I  have  closely  followed.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  snng*  The  hnman  beinga,  on  the  other  band,  all 
speak  in  blank  verse,  and  nae  the  ordinary  heroic  metre. 
One  short  prayer  of  Adam  and  hie  family  in  Act  II*,  and 
another  of  Adam  in  Act  m.  are  an  exception  to  this  mie, 
being  in  rhyme.  Of  the  total  nnmber  of  verses  in  this 
play  (1557)  as  many  as  680  are  in  rhyme* 

The  play  opens  in  Hell,  where  Sin  reconnts  to  his  father 
Lncifor  his  ioeffeotual  attempts  to  gain  admission  to  the 
happy  family  of  Adam,  who  has  become  entirely  reconciled 
to,  and  pardoned  hy^  God,  after  the  rail.  Lucifer  deter- 1 
mines  to  summon  a  council  of  his  adherents,  to  determine  * 
on  the  means  of  insuring  man's  destruction.  Accordingly 
Ashtaroth,  Beelzebub,  and  Mammon  successively  appear, 
with  a  vast  crowd  of  minor  demons,  Ac,  and  Lucifer  tells 
them  for  what  purpose  he  has  assembled  them,  and  calls 
upon  Sin  to  explain  what  he  saw  passing  on  earth.  Sin 
accordingly  dcBcribea  the  perfect  happiness  which  prevails 
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in  the  family  of  Adam,  and  the  faflure  of  Ms  attempts  to 
àamtroy  it,     Beelzebub  first  speaks,  and  tells  Lncifer  ttat 
be  did  wrong  in  leaving  earth  directly  after  he  had  pro- 
duced the  falU  by  mdncing  Eve  to  taste  the  apple,  and 
that  Mb  son  Sin  alone  was  inadequate  to  take  his  place. 
He  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  legions  of  demons, 
rot  by  some  great  plague.     Mammon  Buggests  that  Envy 
Iwonld  be  the  proper  person  to  send,  she  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  rebel  angels*    In  accordance  with 
bis  suggestion  Envy  is  sent  for  and  appears  on  the  scene, 
attended  by  her  dreadful  snakes,    Ashtaroth  advises  that 
Death,  ihe  deaf  daughter  of  Lucifer,  should  accompany 
Envy  in  her  mission — a  proposal  wMch  is  received  with 
universal  acclamataon,  and  Death  with  her   scythe  and 
glass  also  enters*    Lucifer  instructs  Envy  to  put  on  i 
youthful  appearance,  and  Death  to  take  the  form  of  i 
matron,  as  ner  mother  ;  and  informs  the  assembly  that  he 
P  intends  to  go  with  them  to  earth»  accompamed  by  Sin. 
I  The  Chorus  inteorposee  its  remarks  all  tMough  this  Act 
'  (wMch  will  remind  the  reader  in  many  respects  of  the 
conference  in  Fandemonìum  of  Satan  and  the  rebel  Angek, 
in  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Paradue  LqmÌ), 

Act  II,  shows  Adam  and  Eve  discoursing,  after  hifi 
day*e  labor  is  over.  It  might  be  seen  firom  her  language 
that  Abel  is  Eto's  favorite  son,  and  she  speaks  of  as 
inexplicable  mark  on  Cain*s  forabead-  But  both  parenti 
show  how  deeply  they  love  them  both.  Their  sons  join 
them,  and  explain  their  being  late  by  one  of  Abel's 
favorite  lambs  having  strayed^  and  Cain  having  recovered 
it  with  difficulty.  l*he  tenderness  of  Abel's  heart  is  mad© 
manifest,  and  the  sterner,  yet  loving  character  of  Gain,  as 
yet  untempted.  After  joining  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
they  all  partake  of  their  frugal  evening  meal,  A  touching 
Picene  follo wb,  caused  by  some  words  dropped  by  Adam 
I  implying  the  approach  of  ago  and  their  separation  by 
death  ;  and  then  they  all  retire  to  rest,  after  Adam  im 
cautioned  Eve  never  to  let  their  sons  know  the  story  of 
the  Fall  and  their  lost  happiness. 

The  third  Act  shows  the  four  mortals  all  sleeping,  and 
Lucifer  with  his  companions  and  chorus  of  demons  watch- 
ing them^    Envy  chooses  Cain  as  her  prey.  Death  chooses 
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Abel,  Tlie  former  Bends  one  of  her  snakes  to  twine  round 
Cain*s  heart.  The  evil  spirits  depart,  and  Gain  awakea 
before  it  is  Hght,  having  been  disturÌ3ed  hj  evil  dreams. 
He  complains  to  himself  of  having  the  hardest  work  to 
do,  and  of  Abel  being  their  parents'  favorite.  He  expe- 
riences strange,  novel  sensations,  and  finally  determines 
to  go  forth  into  the  world,  awaj  fi-om  home,  acoompanied 
only  by  his  pickaxe.  Lucifer  and  Envy,  who  have  been 
hovering  near,  appear,  and  Lucifer  orders  the  latter  to 
follow  Cam,  and  hides  bimself  in  a  cloud-  The  jmrents 
then  awake,  and  find  that  Cain  has  departed,  withoitt 
their  usual  blessing.  They  rouiie  Abel,  who  recounts  to 
them  a  dreadful  dream  which  he  has  just  had.  Eve 
points  out  a  strange  black  cloud  in  their  cottage,  re- 
sembling, she  says,  one  which  she  saw  on  the  day  of  her 
temptation.  Abel  then  departa  to  find  liis  brother,  the 
oloud  disappears,  and  Adam  and  Eve  describe  to  each 
other  their  apprehensions  of  impending  misfortune.  Adam 
offers  up  humble  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  is  annwered  by 
the  Voice  of  God,  and  by  a  chorus  of  invisible  Angels. 
He  and  Eve  then  sta^rt  to  look  for  their  two  children. 

Abel  is  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Act  on  an 
open  plain,  searching  for  Cain.  Lucifer  mitileade  him  by 
imitating  Cain's  voice,  and  he  hastens  on*  hoping  at  any 
rate  to  overtake  his  brother  at  a  great  distant  river,  of 
which  they  had  heard  their  father  epcak.  Death  and 
Envy,  in  their  disgiiise  as  mother  and  daughter,  now 
appear  in  search  of  their  respective  preys,  Cain  enters, 
and,  after  regretting  having  run  away,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  parents,  when  he  is  astonished  at  seeing  two  human 
beings  approaching  him,  dressed  like  Eve,  Envy  ad* 
dresses  him  in  mysterious  %*erses,  which  awaken  his 
curiosity,  and  presently  depicts  to  him  the  happiness  of 
the  land  where  she  dwells  beyond  the  great  river,  and  to 
which  she  invites  him.  She  also  artMly  irritates  him 
against  his  parents  and  Abel,  aceusing  the  former  of 
keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  the  happiness  deetined  for 
him,  in  order  that  they  may  reiser  ve  it  for  Abel  instead, 
as  only  one  mortal  can  enjoy  it.  To  complete  Cain*3 
enchantment,  Envy  summons  chornsea  of  dancers  ani 
singty-fl  to  appear,  who  enthral  him  with  their  melodica 
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aud  dances^  and  disappear  aB  infitantaneonsly  as  they 
AiTÌYcd.  Enyy  touches  Cain's  hand  and  also  diBappeais 
with  her  mother.  Cain,  in  wild  excitement,  is  j^st 
rushing  oil  to  lea^h  tht;  promised  happy  land  Itefore  Ahel, 
when  the  latter  appears,  in  hie  eearch  for  Cain,  ala> 
hastenirig  towaxda  the  river.  Cain  ttirns  againet  him 
wrathfnlly  with  his  pickaxe»  and  Abel  fliea. 

Cain  has  overtaken  Abel  at  the  fifth  Act,  and  drags  him 
liack,  overwhelming  him  with  reproachea,  the  meaning  of 
whidi  Abel  cannot  nuderstand.  At  one  moment  Cain'e 
better  fcelingB  get  the  upper  hand,  and  ho  listens  to  Abel's 
entreaties  for  mercy.  Finally  the  evil  iipirit's  influence 
prevaib»  and  he  fitrikes  down  his  brother  with  his  ax^i 
No  sooner  has  he  done  so,  than  he  repents  and  flies,  Adam 
enters  and  hears  Abel's  dying  story.  Just  as  be  expirea, 
Eve  appears.  Adarn  endeavors  to  prevent  her  from 
seeing  the  dead  foody,  but  she  soon  discx>yers  the  truth. 
They  lament  together,  and  Adam  curses  Cain,  The  Voioe 
of  God  is  heard,  telling  them  to  dry  up  their  tears,  and 
turn  all  their  thoughts  to  Heaven. 


In  a  long  Preface  to  this  remarkable  tragedy,  dated 
25th  Aprilj  179t>,  Alfieri  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  call  it  by  the  strange  name 
of  '*  Tramelogedy,"  indicating  his  little  appreciation  of 
Classical  Etymology,  He  says  that  Ahel  is  neither  a 
tragedy,  a  tomedy,  a  drama,  a  tragi-comedy,  nor  a  Greek 
tragedy,  which  last  would,  ho  thinks,  he  correctly  de- 
scribed as  melo-tragedy»  "  Opera-tragedy  "  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  fitting  name  for  it,  but  he  prefers  interpo- 
lating the  word  **  melo  "  into  the  middle  of  the  word 
'^  tragedy,"  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  ending,  although  by  so 
doing  he  has  cut  in  two  {as  he  acknowledges)  the  root  of 
the  word^ — rpayos. 

The  original  title  of  this  play  was  Cat»,  a  musktd 
Tragedy.  Btit  Alfieri  was  extremely  proud  of  his  newly- 
invented  word,  and  hoped  that  he  was  introducing  in  tMs 
and  other  similar  dramas  once  contemplated  by  him,  a 
jiew  style  of  writing  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
Italian  art,  Opera  in  itself  tending  to  enervate  and  degrade 
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the  mind,  whilst  Tragedy  elevates,  enlarges,  and  confirms 
it.  "  May,  then,  tramelogedy  prepare,  in  part,  this  neces- 
sary and  precious  change,  by  which  the  Italians,  mounting 
from  their  most  effeminate  Opera  to  virile  Tragedy,  may  at 
the  same  time  raise  themselves  from  the  nullity  of  their 
politics  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  Nation." 

Sismondi  thinks  that  the  allegory  of  Abel  is  fatiguing 
on  the  stage,  and  that  the  versification  of  Alfieri  does  not 
possess  the  loftiness  and  fascination  requisite  to  adapt  it 
to  music.  Few  readers,  however,  will  deny  the  interest  of 
the  work. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 

PHANTA8TIC  PSB80KAGSS.  TBAOIC  PBB80KAGE8. 

The  Voice  of  God.  Adak. 

LuciFEB.  Eve. 

BeSlzebub.  Cain. 

Mammon.  Abel. 

ashtai^oth.  

Sin. 

EiHTT.  I^>B.  The  Phantastic  PeisoD«ges.  all  of  whose 

mrATw  ▼erses  are  lyrical  and  in  rhyme,  always  sing 

i^          ^  A       7  tl»em  as  redtatiTea  m  airs. 

CAOTtfs  of  Angels,  The  Tragic  Personages  redte  In  blank  Terse 

Chorus  of  Demons,  and  giye  their  lyrics  in  recitative. 


Scene. — Different  in  nearly  every  Act, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 
Kingdom  of  Lacifer, 

LUCIFER,   SIN. 

Sin,  Great  monarcli  of  the  realms  of  pain, 
The  dark  abyss  I  enter  once  again. 
After  a  sojourn  of  fall  many  a  day 

Upon  that  earth  where  man  is  now  residing, 
Scorning  our  sway, 

And  all  the  powers  of  hell  deriding. 
Lucif,  Dear  son,  thou  knowest  weU  that  no  excuse 
In  this  eternal  exile  ìb  of  ufe^. 
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EecoTint  thy  deeda,  that  I  may  tell 

The  story  to  the  goda  of  HeU. 

Hast  thou  not  carried  out  my  plan  ? 

And  that  THe  clay,  which  in  those  realms  as  Man 

Is  known,  does  crime  not  yet  debase  it  ? 

Does  innocence  cx>ntinne  still  to  grace  it  ? 

Sin,  TMther,  where  now  the  snn  shines  bright, 
I  vainly,  father,  wing'd  my  flight, 
To  do  thy  bidding  :  bnt  'tis  vain 
At  present  there  to  hope  to  reign. 
Man  ridicnlos  the  might  of  Hell, 
And  laughs  to  scorn  thy  pow'r  as  well  ; 
And  I,  in  sorrow  and  ^sgtace» 
Left  Earth,  where  God  denied  to  me  a  place  ; 
Despairing,  I  re-enter  the  dark  pit. 
Where  everlasting  shades  of  darkness  sit, 

Luctf,  Perverse  one,  how  didst  thon  perform  thy  part? 
What  force  didst  thou  employ,  what  wiles,  what  art? 
What  threats,  what  arms  were  nsed  by  thee 

Against  the  feeble  frame 
Of  man,  for  bom  of  flesh  is  he, 

And  made  for  sin  and  shame  ? 
Four  only  tread  as  yet  earth's  face. 
Precursors  of  the  human  race. 
Upon  the  two  first  parents  I 
Brought  trouble  by  my  presence  easily. 
Two  sons  besides  now  breathe,  and  yet  withal 
Thou  hast  not  pow'r  to  make  them  criminal  ?  .  »  , 

Sin,  They're  all  as  yet  too  much  in  tìod  nnited. 
Though  He,  by  righteons  wrath  incited, 
From  Eden's  garden  Adam  banished. 
His  tender  mercy  has  not  vanished  ; 
His  sovereign  hand  protects  them  still, 
Xor  leaves  them  prisoners  to  their  own  vain  will. 
Beside  each  man  doth  a  wing'd  angel  stand, 
Sent  by  the*  Eternal  Maker,  in  his  hand 
Waving  and  flashing  through  the  air 
A  dazzling,  naked  brand  of  temper  rare  t 
And  we,  tbe  messengers  of  Hell,  pierced  thro' 

By  the  strange  might  of  those  transcendent  rays» 

Afar  off  standj  in  trembling  wonder  gaze, 
And  nothing  more  can  ìq. 
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These  base  slaves  of  the  sovereign  will  of  God, 
Thro'  fear  alone  obedient  to  His  nod, 
And  constant  foes  to  us, — ^who  slav'ry  love, 
And  pleasure  in  our  sorrows  prove, — 
They  glory  in  the  duty  hard 
Of  keeping  constant  watch  and  guard 
Over  that  man,  himself  so  small, 
Who  for  an  apple's  glitter  once  lost  all. 

Imcif,  Madness!    what    hear  I?    from    our    seats   in 
heaven 

Doth  it  our  victors  not  suffice  to  know 
That  we  by  them  were  forced,  and  crush'd,  and  driven 

Down  to  these  mute  and  gloomy  realms  below  ? 
And  now,  to  make  us  feel  still  more  accurst, 

They  fain  would  man  deliver, — 
Man  whom  my  cunning  taught  to  reason  first. 

And  keep  him  from  our  wiles  for  ever  I 
Quick,  to  the  rescue!    Let  the  trumpet  sound. 
The  mighty  ringing  trumpet,  all  around, 
And  gather  all  my  children  proud 
In  one  gigantic  darksome  crowd  ! 
Ha,  ha  !     In  this  vast  tomb  each  cave  and  rock 
Eesounds  already  with  the  awful  shock. — 
Tell  them  the  dangers  thou  hast  had  to  face  ; 

Describe  man's  dwelling  and  condition  ; 
That  we  at  once  may  seek  the  place. 

And  man,  base  man,  no  more  withhold  submission. 

Scene  II, 

LUCIFER,   SIN,   CHORUS  OF  DEMONS. 

Chorus, 

To  council,  to  council  betake  ye. 

Ye  terrible  warriors  of  might  ! 
From  your  lethargy,  quick,  quick,  awake  ye. 

Ye  angels  of  night  ! 
Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 

Of  your  all-pow'rful  king, 

WMch,  echoing. 
Hath  gather'd  all  this  wondrous  crowd  to-day  ! 
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A  voice. 

Te,  who  are  grov'lling  in  the  lake  of  blood. 

And  find  in  it  your  food  ; 

Te,  who  in  pitch  are  doom'd  to  He, 

In  brimetone  boiling  fearfully  ; 

And  ye,  whose  doom  is  to  dwell 

*Midat  the  barking  and  howling 

And  roaring  and  growling 
Of  all  the  fioroe  monsters  of  hell  ; 

Chorus. 

Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 
Of  your  all-pow'rfnl  king. 
Which,  echoing, 
Hath  gathered  all  thiB  wondrous  crowd  to-day  \ 

Another  voice. 

See  where  tremendous  Ashtaroth  appears  ! 
High  above  all  his  giant  form  he  rears  ; 
Beneath  hia  feet  the  palace  quakes. 
Still  darker  onr  dark  night  he  makes  J 

Ciiorus* 

To  oonucil,  to  council  betake  ye. 
Ye  terrible  warriors  of  might  f 

Another  voice. 

Why  does  a  sudden  silence  fall 
On  those  who  in  front  have  gone  ? 

They  reverently,  one  and  all, 

Make  way  for  one  walking  alone  ! 

Beelzebub  I  see,  our  second  king, 

A  fiery  weapon  brandishing. 

CJtorus* 

From  your  lethargy,  quick,  quick,  awake  ye, 
Ye  angels  of  night  \ 

*  This  embodiment  of  Ashtaroth  as  a  male  apirit  is  aot  in  accvdftàoe 
with  our  English  ideas»     See  FaradisE  Lost^  Book  I.,  line  422,  &c. 
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Another  voice. 

But,  who  draws  nigh,  all  oover'd  with  gold  "  > 

And  gems  so  splendid. 
By  so  many  attended  ? 
Hail,  Mammon,  so  niggard  with  treasures  untold  ! 
Soon  frail  mortals  before  thee 
Will  fall,  and  adore  thee, 
And  thine  unerring  bow 
Will  lay  them  low. 

Chorus. 

Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 
Of  your  all-pow'rful  king, 
Which,  echoing, 
,    Hath  gather'd  all  this  wondrous  crowd  to-day  ! 

Another  voice. 

So  vast  the  throng,  this  regal  hall 

Sufficeth  npt  to  hold  them  all  : 

But  see  how  Lucifer  his  sceptre  lifteth. 

And  backward  ev'ry  wall  around  him  shifteth  I  ^ 

The  signal  ceaseth  ;  and  the  circle  stands 

Obedient  to  our  king's  commands. 

Chortut. 

Now  the  great  council  is  collected  ; 
Eager  to  know  the  cause. 
They  all  with  rev'rence  pause, 

Their  eyes  on  Lucifer  directed. 

'  Author's  Note  :-^<*  This  idea  is  taken  from  Milton.  An  ingenious 
achinist  may  amuse  himself  by  carrying  it  out  :  as  may  a  skilful  com- 
>ser,  by  imitating  with  musical  sounds  the  slow  retrogression  of  the 
enes." 
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Scene  m. 

JCIFEU,   A3HTAR0TH,    BKÉLZEBUB,   MAMifOBT,    SIR,    SILHKT 
DE:tIONS,   CHOBUS, 

Lucifer^ 

Ye  gods  of  Hell,  give  ear  to  wliat  I  say. 

Whilst  brieflj  making  weighty  matters  kiio\?ii  ; 

Things  in  mj  heart  conceard  for  many  a  day. 
Leaving  rae  aad  on  my  Tartai-ean  throne, 

I'll  tell  not  how  we,  brave,  became  the  prey. 
And  Heav*n  for  cowards  was  reserved  alone  ; 

I'll  now  unveil  the  acts,  more  cruel  still, 

Of  the  Tinjnst  divine  Creator's  wilL 

That  biped  animal»  first  made  on  earth 
Of  wretched  clay,  and  lord  of  it  to  be 

Destined  forsooth  6*en  from  his  very  birth  ; 
(Thongh  the  Creator,  as  it  seemg  to  me 

Already  deems  His  work  of  little  worth) 
This  animal,  to  our  indignity, 

Not  only  now  on  earth  finds  happiness, 

E  ut  into  Heav'n  e'en  hopes  to  gain  access. 

And  God  consents  j  and  this  proud  aspimtion 
For  doing  good  suffice th  as  his  spur  ; 

Whilst  nought  but  dread  of  taking  up  his  station 
In  our  lost  ranks,  forbiddeth  him  to  err. 

To  tear  him  from  this  hateful  elevation 
Is  needful  ;  we  must  change  his  character* 

To  hold  the  lowest  place  in  hell  would  be 

Bmall  pimishment  for  his  perversity. 

There  leaving  this  my  first  and  best  loved  son 
To  show  my  might,  when  my  great  enterprise, 

In  giving  my  advice  to  Eve,  was  done. 

And  I  had  àoTà  my  scaly  snake's  disguise» 

Ho  pHed  each  art  of  ours,  omitting  none, — 
But  ali  my  pow'r  a  greater  pow'r  defies  ; 

Man  pure  remains,  behind  the  ceaseless  guard 

Of  the  celestial  angels,  keeping  ward. 
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And  that  ye  all  with  greater  certainty 

This  vile  worm's  scsom  for  us  may  hear  narrated  ; 

That  Hell  no  longer  may  deixanded  he 

Of  that  fair  prey,  for  which  she  long  has  waited. 

List»  while  he  tells  you  of  man's  state,  how  he 
With  inward  beay'nly  bliss  is  penetrated. 

That  w©  may  plan  how  to  uproot  his  joy, 

Him  to  his  natural  pain  and  crime  decoy. 

Sin. 

Too  true»  alas  !     And  I  will  now  recite 

In  mournful  tones,  whilst  gloomily  ye  hear, 
How  all  his  life  is  spent  in  pure  delight  : 

Eve  wakea  as  soon  as  moming^s  rays  appear. 
And  from  the  cool  leaves  bids  him  also  rise, 

Her  aid  in  ev*ry  task,  and  solace  dear. 
With  minds  at  peace»  and  rested  limbs,  their  eyes 

Thoy  turn  together  toward  the  eastern  sky  ; 
And  to  that  God,  who  all  their  wants  supplies, 

Adoring  homage  pay  with  ecstasy  : 
And  neither  (hear  in  this  God*a  wondrous  grace  I) 

Feels  anght  of  that  which  is  crime's  penalty, 
Eemorse,  which  makes  its  wonnds  bleed  on  apace  : 

They  a  full  pardon  for  their  faults  now  ahare  ; 
And  then,  with  a  serene  and  placid  face, 

For  heard^  as  pure,  hath  been  their  ev'ry  prayer, 
Their  sons  together  to  awake  they  haste  ; 

One  single  couch  contains  the  brother-pair, 
Abel  aud  Cain,  their  arms  together  la<^d 

In  loving  fashion,  sleep  in  gentle  rest. 
Which  hath  the  labors  of  the  day  e:^ced. 

They  too,  as  soon  as  risen,  have  addressed 
Accepted  supplications  to  the  Lord  ; 

Then  to  their  work  return,  and  do  their  best 
To  furnish  all  things  for  their  father'a  board. 

Chorus. 

0  sight  full  of  madness  l 
The  sweat  of  the  brow 

On  which  these  vile  ones  trade, 
And  seek  not  to  evade, 
VOL.  u.  %  ^ 
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To  them  presents  no  terror  now. 
Nor  fills  their  hearts  with  sadneas  ? 


I 


The  youthful  Abel  from  his  eheep-folds  leads 

His  flocks  (so  white,  that  he  can  in  them  see 
Mirror'd  his  {a/oe),  and  gtiides  to  pleasant  meada. 

But  elder  Cain  hia  strength  tiims  wilUngly 
To  greater  hardships  and  to  labors  rude  ; 

The  earth  he  breaks,  that  the  good  seed  maj  be 
There  hid,  and  then  bring  forth  a  h^-veat  good  ; 

The  pair^  with  friendly  emulation  filFd, 
Give  to  their  parents  the  pure  milk  an'd  food> 

Each  helps  the  other  :  whilst  the  hues  that  gild 
Hia  brother's  harvest  Abel  deems  most  fair  : 

Cain  loves  tho  flocks  more  than  the  land  lie*8  tilled. 
Meanwhile  their  mother,  with  industrious  care 

That  all  bo  clad,  doth  weave  the  wool  so  whiter 
Since  innocence's  garb  no  more  they  wear* 

In  pruning  fruit  tree»  Adam  takes  delight. 
And  grafting  them  ;  the  moss  he  beautifies. 

That  clothes  the  base  nooks  where  they  pass  the  night. 
And  yet,  although  in  this  degrading  wise 

They  spend  the  livelong  day,  they  ne'er  give  vent 
To  sorrow,  nor  their  frugal  meal  despise  ; 

But  offer  thanks  to  God,  and  are  content 

Chorus. 

Yile  fetid  worm  f 

On  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 

Feed  thou  !  feed  thou  I 
And  thus,  if  thon  canst,  efface 
Thy  shame  and  disgrace  1 

A  mice. 

A  life  so  changed 

From  thy  li  le  of  yore. 
Canst  thou  bear  it,  light-hearted  ? 

Dofit  thofi  sorrow  not  sore 
For  thy  blias  now  departed  ? 
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Chorus, 

Struck  down  to  earth,  abased, 

From  that  smiling  Eden  chased 
For  which  thou  wert  in  evil  hour  created. 

Dost  groan  not  ?     Canst  thou  raise 

Thy  face  to  God,  and  praise 
Him  who  reduced  thee  to  a  state  so  hated  ? 

Sin. 

I  tried  to  gain  access  on  ev'ry  side  : 

Between  the  parents  and  the  children  first. 
The  consorts  next  ;  the  brothers  then  I  tried, 

Whose  youthful  breasts  in  reasoning  were  not  versed  ; 
But  ev'rywhere  the  Angel's  sword  of  fire 

My  pow'r  defied,  and  bid  me  do  my  worst  : 
So  that,  as  I  no  influence  could  acquire 

Over  such  hearts,  a  witness  stood  I  there 
Of  their  great  joy,  inflamed  with  fruitless  ire. 

Darts  steep'd  in  flames  of  wrath,  of  temper  rare, 
I  shot  at  Adam's  heart  ;  that  he  might  load 

Eve  with  abusive  accents  of  despair. 
As  being  her  to  whom  his  fall  he  owed. 

In  vain  my  darts  :  the  Angel  pity  shed. 
His  heart  with  pardon  straightway  overflowed. 

Then,  in  the  woman's  breast  I  purposed 
Peep  wounds  to  plant,  and  turn  to  hate  the  shame 
'    Of  her  own  fault  ;  Eve  forthwith  was  misled  ; 
When,  lo  !  the  Angel  to  her  succor  came, 

Dispersed  the  hate,  and  made  her  once  more  prize 
That  virtue  which  was  Adam's  constant  aim. 

In  short,  I  mingled,  in  a  thousand  wise. 
The  bitter  cup  of  discord,  but  in  vain  : 

A  mighty  Pow'r  a  remedy  supplies, 
Eeviving  ev'ry  spark  of  love  again. 

Chorus, 

Hell  may  indeed  once  more 

By  Heav'n  defeated  be  ; 

But  how  'gainst  man  must  we 
Conduct  a  puny  war, 
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Aad  be  usared  of  Tictoiy  ? 
£m^  his  orertkrow. 

Sum»  mxa  «ms  noada  for  Hall  ; 
liol  ioBg  shall  ma  imse  foe 

AgBinBt  our  powV  rebel. 
Too  graat  wotud  be  om:  infamy. 

O  mi^^  Maoiarch  of  the  darksome  Pit, 
Sifice  tbofii  to  Coimcil  c&ll^st  each  mimster^ 
The  naked  trath  thou  doubtless  wilt  prefer  ; 

So  I  without  weserre  mj  thoughla  sahmit. 

After  that  iato  serlcms  error  thou 

Hadst  dragg'd  weak  woman  *iieath  the  serpent's  gnk^ 
Por  thee  so  soon  to  leave  her  was  not  wise  ; 

This  the  complaint  doth  pioTe^  we^re  hearing  now. 

He  conquers  who  endmies.     If  thou  didst  deem 
None  of  us  worthy  there  to  take  thy  plaoa^ 
Thy  duty  *twas  lese  qnickij  to  retmoe 

Thy  footatepe  :  thus  to  me  the  case  doth  seem. 

But,  who  was  left  hy  thee  to  wage  the  fight. 
And  drag  man  onward  to  succeseive  faults? 
Sin  only  ;  all  uuJit  for  suc^h  assaults. 

When  he  was  not  supported  by  our  might. 

'Tis  true  he  is  thy  child  by  Pride,  and  eo 
The  germs  of  di  things  evil  dom  contain  ; 
But  for  that  very  reason  strives  in  vain 

To  make  man'y  fatilts  to  Ml  perfection  grow. 

Legions  of  demons,  for  the  enterprise 

All  arm'd,  thou  shouldst  have  sent,  his  heart  to  Btorm' 
Or  some  great  Plague,  disguiBed  in  other  fórni. 

To  charm  him  with  deceitfìil  melodies. 

Chorus. 

Full  wise  is  the  difioour&e 
^  Beekebub  hath  epoken  ; 

By  either  fraud  or  force 
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Be  man's  resistance  broken  ! 
Full  wise  is  the  discourse 
Beelzebub  hath  spoken. 

Mammon, 

But  why  to  victory, — O  gracious  Father, 
Thy  squadrons  send,  if  like  results  for  thee 
Labours  less  hard — sufiBlce  to  gather  ? 

A  livid  gem  for  ever — belongs  to  Hell, 
At  sight  of  which  each  one  of  us  doth  sMver  ; 
Th'  eternal  breath— of  Envy  fell. 

Let  then  that  dreadful  one, — who  hurl'd  us  erst 
From  Heav'n  to  flames  undying,  bear  anon 
To  mortal  man — ^her  frost  accurst. 

She,  with  her  placid  face, — and  lying  smile, 
Will  make  his  heart  all  rotten  to  the  base  ; 
Will  make  his  mind — and  breast  most  vile. 

Chorus, 

Come  forth,  thou  Envy  pallid. 
From  out  thy  dwelling  squalid'! 
And  Heav*n  defying,  hasten  thou 
To  earth  above,  and  darken  now 
The  daylight  fair. 

A  voice. 

And  with  thee  also  take 
Each  clammy  hideous  snake, 
Whose  fearful  hisses  wake 

The  trembling  air. 
Around  thy  forehead  twine  them. 
And  in  thy  breast  enshrine  them. 
And  round  thy  vest  combine  them 

In  order  rare. 

Chorus. 

Come  forth,  thou  Envy  pallid, 
From  out  thy  dwelling  squalid  ! 
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Another  voice. 

With  lurid  torch  leading. 
Thy  f^JdtstepB  preceding. 

Be  Discord  there  I 
Thy  thirat  to  slake, 
Gall  and  blood  to  take. 

Let  her  heware  I 

Yes,  Heaven  defying,  hasten  thou 

To  earth  above,  and  darken  now 

The  daylight  fair» 

Anoih&r  fjoice. 

Behold,  her  frozen  breath,  aronnd  her  dealing  deftf 
Shows  her  to  come  from  her  dark  home. 

And  here  repair. 
Lo,  now  die  draweth  nigh,  and  'twixt  her  teeth  on  high,  ' 
A  dying  serpent  holds,  in  writhing  tortuous  folds, 

Her  dainty  fare*^ 


A^htaroth 

Yes,  she  at  whose  mere  advent  I  now  see 

The  Coiyicil  all  strnek  dumb,  and  trembling  look  ; 

She  'tis  who  np  to  Earth  should  order *d  her: 

For,  if  I  rightly  read  the  Future's  book,  

Shell  never  leave  the  side  of  man  again. 

No  other  palm  be  anxious  to  obtain. 

She  can  do  more  alone  than  aU  our  legions 
By  thonsandB  gathered,  clad  in  armor  fell  : 

By  sending  her  from  these  Tartarean  regions 
To  act  on  Earth  as  bully  haae  for  Hell, 

A  twofold  gain  to  Hades  will  ensue. 

And  all  man's  hopes  will  be  defeated  too. 

1  Utiiv«r^a]  silea€«.     Enrj  ilowlj-  adyajiGes,  whikt  ell  the  Pen«Ba|^ 
sua  the  Chorms  hold  tbezr  peaec. 
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But  the  deaf  second  daughter  of  our  king 
Should  to  her  sister  added  be,  pale  D^àth  : 

To  man  alone  her  claws  will  terror  bring, 

Down  here  in  Hell  she  only  wastes  her  breath  : 

On  Earth  alone  should  be  her  feeding  place. 

She  ne'er  should  slacken  in  her  onward  race. 

Behind  the  steps  of  Envy  let  her  go, 

And  with  pale,  skinny,  crooked  fingers  seize 

And  torture  man,  who  never  saw  this  foe. 

Then  Earth  shall  many  harvests  reap  like  these  ; 

With  human  blood  she  never  will  be  cloy'd, 

Till  from  the  very  root  is  she  destroyed. 

Death,  Death,  to  open  the  portal 

Of  sorrowful  Hell, 
To  Earth  proceed,  and  that  vain  mortal. 

That  haughty  worm,  torment  thou  well  ! 
His  coming  fate  he  little  doth  heed. 
Go  now,  0  Death, — to  Earth  proceed  ! 

Death. 

Who  calls  me  so  ? 

Where  am  I,  where  ? 
Where  shall  I  go  ? 

What  sounds  fill  the  air  ? 
What  task  is  decreed  ? 
On  what  shall  I  feed? 

Chorus. 

Death,  Death,  to  open  the  portal 

Of  sorrowful  Hell, 
Go  now,  0  Death, — to  Earth  proceed  ! 

Death. 

Be  it  so  ! 
With  hour-glass  and  scythe, 
And  Hydras  that  writhe, 

To  Earth  I  go.— ^ 
What  sounds  fill  the  air  ? 

^  A  general  shout  is  here  raised,  interrapting  tK^cVi^^^  Qii\^««iCiv. 
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Lueifer. 

Mj  daughter,  that  wild  noiee  which  Beems  to  thee 
So  atunning,  is  1117  people's  loud  up-roar  ; 

My  will  with  their  opinion  doth  agree. 

Which  is  to  loose  thee  from  thy  native  shore. 

Go  then  to  Earth  ;  let  man  ne'er  pardoned  be 
By  thee  :  hut  the  less  guilty  evermore 

Should  be  thy  prey  ;  Envy  shall  point  thetn  out, 

Her  Constant  presence  shall  remove  all  doubt> 
I 

Yonr  innate  squalor  ye  mtist  both  diagmae, 
And  cover  with  an  aspect  false  and  fair  : 

Thon  with  the  snakes,  in  youth fnl  lively  wise 
Must  feign  to  be  a  maid  of  beauty  rare  : 

Thon  with  the  scythe,  beneath  a  matron's  guise 
Thy  naked  bouee  and  foul  face  hiding  there  ; 

Mother  and  daughter  seeming  to  the  view, 

I,  with  my  gon,  will  shortly  foUow  you. — 

Yes,  gode  of  Hell,  I  am  preparing  now 
To  go  to  Earth,  my  dear  son  by  my  side. 

That  Tm  a  monarch  frank,  niizet  all  allow  ; 
By  none  be  my  authority  defied  ; 

I  might  have  sent  great  talkers,  I  avow, 
Bnt  who,  in  doing,  would  take  little  pride. 

I  go,  I  eonqtier,  I  return  ;  soon  after. 

The  ill-behaved  ehall  find  small  cause  for  laugLter. 

Chorm. 

Lcmg  life,  long  life  to  our  King  \ 
In  hrm  are  sense  and  courage  blended  : 
His  people's  good  he  hath  ever  intended. 

Long  life,  long  life  to  our  King  ! 

A  voi^e. 

Ye  warriors  and  ye  leaders. 

Ye  swarthy  cherubim. 
To  Heirs  hot  gate,  in  solemn  state, 

XJpi  follow  him  1 
Him  the  magnanimous 

Monaxok  of  Rell  t 
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Chorus, 

Long  live  the  magnanimous 
Monarch  of  Hell  I 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 
Adam's  Cottage. 

ADAM,   EVE. 

Eve,  The  sun  already  nears  the  western  hills, 
And  yet  our  two  beloved  sons  have  not 
Homeward  retum'd  :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Adam.  My  sweet 

And  dearly  cherish'd  wife  and  sister  too, 
Let  it  not  trouble  thee  1     Later  than  this 
We  oftentimes  before  have  seen  them  come. 
Thou  knowest  that  our  flock  each  day  becomes, 
Thanks  to  the  loving-kindness  of  our  God, 
More  numerous  ;  so  that  our  youthful  Abel 
No  longer  finds  that  he  has  strength  enough 
To  keep  them  in  ;  it  often  is  Cain's  wont 
To  leave  behind  Ids  mattock  in  the  field 
Where  he  was  working,  helping  him  to  catch 
His  over-daring  lambs.     Perchance  to-day 
Has  this  occurr'd,  and  they  have  not  retum'd. 

Eve.  'Tis  that  which  makes  me  sad.     So  feeble  is 
The  constitution  of  our  darling  Abel, 
That  I  am  ever  dreading  the  great  strain 
That  he  each  day  exerts  upon  himself. 

Adam.  What  then  ?    Our  God  'twas  gave  him,  and  our 
God 
Will  keep  him  too.     Was  not  our  Cain  as  feeble 
Through  all  his  earlier  years  ?    Yet  he  alone, 
Without  a  brother  to  assist  him  then, 
Tended  the  flocks. 

Eve.  'Tis  true  ;  but  in  those  days 

Our  flock  was  not  so  large  as  it  is  now. 
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Adant.  To  mxm  up  all,  since  ^tis  His  sov'reign  will 
That  over  all  the  world  our  race  should  spread. 
We,  by  anticipation,  mntit  ensure 
With  thoiightful  care  a  due  supply  for  all. 

Eve.  Unhappy  I  !     Why  thus  remind  me,  Adam, 
That  I*in  the  cause  of  the  laborious,  hard. 
Long  toil  thy  bods  and  grandsons  must  endure 
For  their  subsistence  ?     Never  do  I  place 
Inside  my  month  the  food  for  us  produced 
By  the  hard  labor  of  our  Cain,  hut  I 
Break  into  tears  and  anger  with  myself, 

Admn.  Part  of  myself,  than  self  to  me  more  dcsar. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  feel  no  giiefs  but  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  by  our  love,  to  give  no  place 
Inside  thy  bosom  to  this  bittor  poison. 
God  has  done  naught  in  vain.     If  this  took  place, 
It  ought  to  happen  thus.     Our  present  being 
Gives  me  no  sorrow.     Idleneas  and  pleasure. 
In  our  delightful  earthly  Paradise, 
AEsail'd  us  far  ttìo  much.     The  lofty  hope 
There  to  return  hereafter  ;  and  the  hope 
Of  earning  by  our  works  a  Paradise, 
Which  in  our  ears  the  voice  of  God  in  thunder 
Once  sound  csd  forth  :  yes,  this  shall  be  a  spur 
To  praise  Him,  and  a  spur  to  doing  good. 

Eve.  What  sweetncBS,  Adam,  find  I  in  thy  words  ! 
What  truth  I  Thy  voice,  with  kindly  ray,  clears  up 
And  silences  each  tempest  in  my  heart- 
Though  many  a  cloud  presents  itself,  to  shed 
Its  darkness  o'er  my  mind,  one  look  of  thine, 
In  which  the  purity  of  harmWs  joy 
And  love  is  sparkling,  drives  away  each  pain- 
If  thou  didst  know  with  how  much  pleasure  I 
For  thee  and  for  our  children  labor  ,  ,  , 

Adam.  Yes, 

Sweet  Eve,  far  more  than  thou  dost  think,  I  notice 
Thy  constant  efforts.     That  white  milk  they  bring 
Each  day  to  place  upon  our  frugal  board. 
Is  far  less  white  than  is  thy  tender  heart, 
I  ever  ask  a  daughter  from  the  Lord, 
Eesembling  thee,  that  other  daughters  may 
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Be  born  to  make  our  far  descendants  happy. 
As  thou  Kaet  made  me  happy. 

Eve.  This  I  covet» 

Moro  than  thyself  :  companion  of  my  ses:, 
Daughter  in  years,  a  sister  in  her  love-. 
Shell  be  to  me,  I  trust  :  I  also  pray 
That  her  mild  disposition  may  resemble 
My  Abel's  sweet  and  gentle  character* 

Adam.  Mother  of  Abel  rather  than  of  Cain 
Thou  always  show'st  thyself  :  now,  why  is  this  ? 

Eve.  Twae  Abel  that  I  last  bore  in  my  arms  ; 
Therefore  in  rae  more  tenderness  he  wakes  : 
But  not  more  love,     *Tis  true  that,  were  I  not 
Mother  of  both,  in  Abel  there's  a  something 
More  innocent  and  docile,  whieh  appeals 
More  to  my  heart,  than  the  rough  masculine 
Harsh  look  of  Cain,     But  say  -,  does  it  not  seem 
To  thee  that  on  Cain"S  forehead  is  impresa'd, 
Extending  from  one  eyebrow  to  the  other, 
A  certain  dark  inexplicable  mark, 
Eeaembiing,  as  it  were,  a  cloud  of  blood? 

Adam,  I  have  a  father's  eyes  :  in  both,  I  see 
A  son  :  do  thou  observe  them  in  like  manner. 
Wo  can  to  good  direct  them,  with  a  living 
Pattern  of  virtue.     Cain  is  never  slow 
In  acting  well  :  meanwhile  his  father  watches 
O'er  him  unceasingly.     He  has  arrived 
At  boiling  years,  when,  like  a  raging  lion. 
The  untamed  spirit  roars.    Full  well  do  I 
Bemember  in  myself  the  restless  flame. 
Which  at  that  age  pervaded  GY^ry  vein  : 
But  then  was  held  above  my  head  the  hand 
Of  a  far  diffront  Father,  the  Creator  : 
My  will's  his  curb  ;  'twas  then  the'  Almighty's  wilL 
As  far  as  my  weak  Btxength  allows,  111  do 
All  that  I  can  to  draw  him  on  to  right. 
Meanwhile  do  thou,  as  was  thy  wont,  divide 
Between  them  thy  embraces  and  thy  precepts, 
As  if  th^y  were  but  one, — ^But  here  they  come* 
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Scene  II* 


CAIN,   ABEL»  ADAM,   ETB, 

Em,  Wlierefore  ha^e  ye,  my  soub,  delaj'd  so  long? 
Why  ka'^e  ye  kept  ue  in  tliis  state  of  anguish  ? 

AheL  Dear  mother,  pardon  us  ;  the  cause  of  this 
Am  I. 

Gain.  ThoTi  aee'st  tìiat  on  mj  neck  I  hear 
This  little  lamb. 

AheL  It  18  my  favorite, 

*Tis  always  flying  :  'tis  too  quick  :  to-day 
It  got  involved  in  such  a  steep  descent, 
That  down  the  cliff  it  went,  and  down  and  down  ,  ,  . 

Caiiis  So  that  'twas  only  with  great  pain  and  risk 
That  one  could  scramble  down  to  bring  it  back. 

AheL  *TwaB  thou  didst  go  ;  I  did  not  dare. 

Cain.  *TÌ8  safe. 

AheL  But  on  this  shoulder  it  is  sorely  wounded  j 
Poor  little  thing  I  and  how  it  moans  ! 

Cain.  ThonVt  worse 

Than  it  :  cheer  up,  and  do  not  grieve,  dear  Abel  ! 
Ill  make  for  it  a  plaster  warm,  coraposed 
Of  herbs  and  milk  ;  'twill  soon  be  well  again. 
And  then  1*11  weave  for  thee  a  little  string 
Of  osier  twigs,  that  thou  mayst  hold  it  in. 
It  is  too  saucy  :  thus  thoult  always  have  it 
Under  thine  eyes,  and  with  thy  favorite 
Thou' It  better  guard  thy  other  sheep. 

Adam.  My  sons. 

Ye  make  me  happy  ;  for  to  hear  those  pure 
Fraternal  accents  spreads  a  joy  immense 
In  my  paternal  heart.     0  thou,  who  takest 
Such  tender  care  of  thy  dear  younger  brother, 
Blessed  be  thou  I     Such  care  of  the©  did  I 
Take  in  the  days  when  thou  too  wert  a  child» 
Abel,  thy  brother  in  the  fields  and  woods 
Thy  second  father  is. 

AheL  I  deem  him  such, 

And  well  he  knows  it.     Father,  if  thou  tnewest 
How  much  fatigue  he  undertakes  for  me» 
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And  for  this  wanton  flock  I     It  grieves  my  heart 
To  be  compell'd  so  often  to  disturb  him. 

Cain.  Be  silent  !     What  are  we,  but  only  one? 
Thou  wilt  grow  up  :  thy  chin  will  darker  be, 
Thy  arm  get  stronger  ;  thou  wilt  then  be  able 
In  my  hard  work  to  help  me  ;  and  besides 
We  shall  have  other  brethren  (this  we  hope, 
As  father  oft  has  told  us),  who  will  tend 
The  flocks. 

Eve.         Now,  Adam,  is  our  ev'ning  meal 
All  ready  for  us.     Come,  my  darling  sons. 
Quick,  come  !  your  places  take  ;  let  us  sit  down. 
As  soon  as  in  the  name  of  God  your  father 
Has  bless'd  the  food  that  He  hath  given  us. 

Adam.^ 

0  kind  celestial  Father,  who 

Dost  see  us,  though  unseen,  we  pray 
That  Thou  wilt  us  with  favor  view. 

And  bless  our  happy  meal  to-day. 
The  sun,  when  first  he  rises. 

When  half  his  race  is  run, 
And  when  the  dark'ning  mountains 

Proclaim  the  setting  sun. 
He  ever  prays  and  worships  Thee, 
Without  whom  he  would  nothing  be. 

All  Four. 

0  kind  celestial  Father,  who 

Dost  see  us,  though  unseen,  we  pray 

That  Thou  wilt  us  with  favor  view. 
And  bless  our  happy  meal  to-day. 

Adam.  Now  sit  we  down  and  eat  ;  for  each  of  us 
Has  eam'd  his  food  by  having  done  his  work. 
Ye  young  ones  certainly  must  famish'd  be, 
And  more  than  weary.     Therefore,  good  my  wife, 
Let  them  be  served  the  first. 

*  Adam,  like  a  tragic  actor  and  not  a  singer,  should  recite  these  verses 
with  a  more  pompous  intonation  than  the  others,  and  in  musical  tones, 
without  however  singing. 
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To-day  IVe  made, 
My  dearest  song,  a  little  circular 
Cake  out  of  flour  and  milk,  on  the  live  coals 
Baked  hard  :  here  ia  a  piece  of  it  :  I  hope 
tHiat  ye  will  like  it  ;  taste  it  ;  it  will  make  you 
Quite  itrong  again. 

Abel  Delicioua  [     0  dear  mother. 

How  sweet  and  good  it  is  1  what  ÌB  it  calUd  ? 
I  know  it  not  :  tìiou  never  told^gt  ub  of  it. 

Gain,  Here^  brother  I  thoti  must  eat  this  other  piece, 

^vG..  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  fair  :  for  thou  dost  labor 
Far  more  than  he  ;  thou  ought'st  to  have  the  most, 

Cain.  In  giving  it  to  him,  I  take  more  pleasure 
Than  eating  it  myself, 

Ahd.  Thou  art  too  kind. 

Mother,  shall  I  acscept  or  not?  he  gives  it; 
'Tis  so  delicious,  so  .  .  . 

Adrnn,  Let  Abel  have  it  : 

I  in  exchange  will  give  to  thee,  my  son, 
This  pear  :  'tis  one  of  those  that  I  myself 
Have  grafted  :  take  it  !  what  a  beauty  'tis  ! 
'Tis  aknost  large  enough  to  All  both  hands  ; 
For  love  of  me  now  eat  it 

Gain,  O  what  grateful, 

What  precioufl  juice  !  but  I  must  give  to  Abel 
This  little  quarter  of  it. 

Ece.  0,  young  glutton  ! 

Just  see  him  !  always  takes  he  everything, 

Aheh  I  ?    I  ol)ey  him  always  like  a  lather. 

Eve,  How  charming  art  thou  \ 

Adam,  Blessed  be  ye-  both  1 

Ye  are  our  eyes  ;  some  day  ye  will  become 
Our  faithful  props  when  we  attain  old  age. 

AheL  What  kmd  of  thing  is  this  old  age  of  yours. 
Of  which  I  hear  you  speak  so  frequently  ? 

Adam,  My  sou,  it  is  the  very  opi^osite 
Of  that  which  thou  art  now.     As,  day  by  day, 
A  something  constantly  is  added  on 
Unto  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  stature, 
Unto  thy  intellect  and  understanding: 
So,  day  by  day,  a  something  of  all  these 
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Is  constantly  decreasing  and  destroy'd 
In  us,  thy  parents. 

Ahel.  But,  how  happens  this  ? 

Ye,  who  are  both  so  kind,  and  who  both  love  us 
So  much,  ye  surely  ought  to  go  on  growing 
In  everything,  still  more  than  we  do. 

Adam,  Abel, 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen,  when  first  the  morning  dawn'd, 
And  when  thou  from  our  cottage  wentest  forth, 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  rose,  impregnated 
With  the  nocturnal  strength-restoring  dew, 
Stand  swelling  and  awaiting  the  sun's  rays. 
Its  leaves  to  open  with  their  kindly  power  ? 

Ahel.  O  yes  !  full  often  have  I  seen  it  ;  oft,  too^ 
Have  I  observed,  when  coming  home  at  eve. 
That  it  was  scorch'd  and  half  burnt  up,  and  drooping  ; 
And  on  the  following  day,  scarce  half  remain'd  ; 
And  the  third  day,  'twas  gone. 

Adam,  Thou,  then,  hast  seen, 

My  son,  that  which  will,  after  a  few  years, 
To  my  life  happen,  and  to  that  as  well 
Of  thy  dear  mother. , . 

Ahel.  Heav'ns  !  the  day  will  come, 

When  I  shall  seek  for  you,  and  nowhere  find 
Either  of  my  beloved  parents  then  ? 

Adam.  He  forces  me  to  weep,  alas  !  with  this 
His  innocent  discourse.     What  shall  we  do, 
My  Eve,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Cain,  Why  weepest  thou, 

Father  beloved? 

Ahel,  My  mother  too  (O  God  !), 

Conceals  her  face  and  weeps.  Have  I  perchance 
Displeased  you  with  my  speech  ?  0  pardon  me. 
And  I  will  ask  no  more  vexatious  questions. 

Adam  (aside),  I  grieve  not  for  myself  ;    I  worse   de- 
served : 
These  guiltless  ones  bewail  I.     Ah,  how  vast 
The  happiness  of  which  my  fault  deprived  them  ! — 

Cain,  Let  us  be  silent,  Abel.     See,  our  father 
Talks  to  himself  in  grave  and  pensive  wise. 

Adam.  My  sons,  the  night  draws  on  ;  go  to  your  rest  : 
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TauT  father  blesees  you  :  in  God  rt?joicing, 
Sleep  jc  :  and  with  the  raoraing's  earliest  ra^rs 
From  your  fraternal  couch  will  I  arouae  you. 
Now  calmly  sleep,  in  the  profound  repose 
Of  happy  iiiuocerLoe. 

Abel  Let's  go  ;  already 

I  can  no  more,  from  very  wearmese, 

Cain,  Let*H  go  ;  but,  mother,  tliou  must  blesB  ub  first. 

Eve,  At  the  same  time,  dear  eons,  enabrace  I  yom^ 

ScEsra  III. 

ADAM,   EVE. 

Adam,  Eve,  tell  me  if  thou  ever  saidet  a  word 
To  our  dear  eons  of  my  lost  happiness  ? 

Mm,  I  never  did  :  thou  Ijad'st  me  not  :  I  spoke  not 
Adanu  And  I,  incautiously,  by  grief  overcome. 
Well-nigh  betray*d  myself  just  now.     Ah,  never 
Let  them  the  story  learn  !     I  much  should  fear 
That  they  would  therefore  love  ns  less.     Now,  come  ; 
Let  ua  retire  to  rest,— Almighty  Father, 
Over  us  may  Thy  watchful  eye  keep  guard  Ì 
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ACT  m. 

Scene  L 
Adam's  Cottage. 


LUCIFEE,  Snr,  EKVY,   DEATH,   DEMONS  j     ABEL   and   CAIK    aJg^ 

ing;  a  dam  and  eve  sleeping, 

Ludf,  But  those  Celestial  Angels,  where  are  they. 
Always  ao  ready  Utì  to  drive  away  ? 

Sin.  They  at  thy  coming  maybe  were  surprised. 
And  tuni*d  their  backs  .  ,  . 

Lucif*  If  so,  they're  well  advised, 

>  The  aons  Tetire  to  their  eouob,  oppoaite  to  that  occupied  by  Zré  ijkd 
Adam,  after  the  l[igt  worda  of  the  Act. 
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But  quick,  before  fresh  armed  bands  arrive. 

Fresh  succor  bearing, 

To  place  a  harsh  bit  on  our  daring. 
Our  work  to  finish  let  us  strive. 

Chorus  of  Demons. 

Death,  Envy,  all  man's  bliss  and  joy 
Poison,  eradicate,  destroy  ! 
All  happy  memories  of  the  past  dissever. 
And  in  the  future,  may  he  weep  for  ever  ! 

Chorus  of  Lucifer,  Sin,  Envy,  and  Death. 

Poison,  eradicate,  destroy 
Man's  ev'ry  joy  ! 

Chorus  of  Demons. 

Now  have  arrived  the  pow'rs  of  Hell, 
The  stubborn  ones  to  punish  well. 
Poison,  eradicate,  destroy 
Man's  ev'ry  joy  ! 

Lucif 
And  tremble  not. 

All. 

And  tremble  not. 

Man's  ev'ry  joy 

Now  fearlessly  destroy  I 

Envy. 

This  one  shall  be  my  prey. 
Now  sleeping  on  his  back  : 
His  face  is  mark'd  with  passions  black. 

Quick,  quick,  good  snake,  away  ! 

And  round  his  inmost  heart  entwine, 

And  gnaw  it  into  atoms  fine. 

Death. 

And  I  prefer  this  other, 
Lying  beside  his  brother. 
VOL.  11.  1  ^ 
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HI»  youtMul  figTire  does  me  good  ; 

I'll  bleea  him  now, 

Sk^p  thou  !     Sleep  thou  I 
To-morrow  I  will  drain  thy  bloods 
Yes,  youth  [     I  wiU  begin  on  thee 
My  Hying,  which  no  life  will  be. 
How  will  that  other  couple  sleeping  there 
Be  fiU'd  with  blank  despair  Ì 

Lucif. 

Already  doth  thy  siibtle  livid  snake 

Crawl  over  Cain  ;  his  in  most  heart  is  bitten 
By  its  dread  chill.     And  thou  dost  certain  make 
The  fast  approaching  doom  of  Abel  : 

Upon  hie  face  I  see  it  written  ; 
He  cannot  "'scape  thy  scythe  inexorable- 
Daughters,  ye  well  have  done  your  enterpiise  : 

That  which  remains,  but  little  is,  I  -wot. 
Now  seen,  and  now  unseen  ;  now  in  disguise, 

Now  in  our  proper  shapes  ;  in  ev'ry  spot^         ~ 
Afar  off  now,  now  near  at  hand  again. 

We  must  obsei-vc  the  pair, 

And  take  good  care 
That  both  the  bitter  chalice  Mly  drain. 

Now  let  us  go  :  approaching  is  the  day  : 

Let  then  their  sleep  depart,  and  Hght  appear. 
Before  these  mortals'  eyes  again  give  way 
To  the  approach  of  idle  slumber  here, 

They  with  excessive  tears  consumed  shall  he* 
Now  let  US  go  ;  around  that  threshold  w^ 
Full  arm^d  will  hover,  and  observe  our  prey. 
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Scene  n.^ 
CAiN^i  and  ihtì  others^  ahepìng. 

Gain,  What*s  thig  ?  what's  this  ?  ,  ,  *  Am  I  awake  ' 

How  is  it 
That  sleep,  before  the  moi-ning's  dawn  has  come, 

^  All  the  Demons  haTe  disappeared.     Cain  awivkes,  and  Juinps  tip  fnm 
hk  ccucfa. 
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Abandons  me  ?  it  still  is  night.     That  sleep, 

Have  I  perchance,  with  all  my  daily  sweat, 

Not  eam'd  it  properly  ?  .  .  .  Behold,  these  others 

Meanwhile  sleep  peacefully.    What  will  they  do, 

What  will  they  do,  when  they  awake  and  rise 

From  their  effeminate  couch  ?    Cain  here,  Cain  there, 

*Tis  always  Cain,  Cain,  Cain  :  and  then  the  dear  one. 

The  apple  of  our  parents'  eyes,  is  Abel. 

In  vain  I  seek  to  hide  this  from  myself. 

But  I  too  plainly  see  it.     Why  stay  longer 

With  those  who  are  such  foes  to  thee? — 0  Heavens  ! 

My  brother,  mother,  father,  foes  to  me  ?..  . 

Am  I  awake?     What  did  I  say?  .  .  .  What  chill, 

Unfelt  before,  my  bosom  now  assails  ? 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  chill,  why  bum  I 

With  sudden  wrath  ?    What  did  I  say  ?  ...  I  said  : 

I  wish  to  leave  this  nest  of  thankless  ones 

For  ever.    Yes,  'twill  easy  be  for  me, 

With  this  strong  arm,  both  food  and  quietness 

To  conquer  for  myself.     Ah,  too  unequal 

The  bargain  was  between  us  :  with  my  sweat 

I  can  at  least  regain  my  liberty. 

Come,  then,  hard  pickaxe  !  do  thou  come  with  me, 

As  my  companion  ;  wild  beasts  fear  I  not. 

When  arm'd  with  thee  :  0  pickaxe,  thou  to  me 

Shalt  be  both  arms,  and  riches,  and  my  sole 

Paternal  heritage.     I  cannot  stay  : 

A  hand  invisible  now  drags  me  forth 

All  forcibly.     I  go  then.     Nevermore 

Can  I  behold  those  others,  all  immersed 

So  placidly  in  sleep  by  them  usurp'd. 

Let  me  no  more  behold  them  ;  no,  no  more  ! 

Scene  III. 

LUCIFER  and  envy  reappear. 

iMcif, 

Quick,  follow  him  !     The  fury  wild 

Which  ought  to  gnaw  his  heart,  is  absent  yet  ; 

Quick,  follow  him,  my  child  ! 

Seize  him,  and  make  thy  work  complete  ! 
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Out  of  m J  eight  he  ghall  Bot  f^ss  : 
Meanwhile  for  us  the  anake  is  working. 
And,  in  hia  bosom  Inrking, 
Destroys,  in  one  promificuous  mass. 
His  eyes,  soni,  een&es,  mind  and  heart- 

Lueif. 

If  so,  to  keep  a  watch  on  him  ihoti  art 

Enongli  :  my  duty  it  shall  be 
To  watch  these  other  ones  apart, 

While  a  black  cloud  doth  coTer  me. 

ScESfE  IV. 
ADiàl,   EVE,   ABEL;   UJCIFER  in  a   cloud, 

Adam^  TJp,  np,  my  sons  !     My  darling  sons,  enongli 
Ye  now  have  slnmber*d  ;  and  the  time  has  come 
To  render  thanka,  and  praises  sing  to  God, 
Before  ye  go  to  work  again  ,  .  .  What  see  I  ? 
Has  Cain  gone  out  already  ?  he  more  prompt 
Than  is  his  father?    Have  I  then  delay U 
Later  than  usual  ?  no  :  a  doubtful  ray 
Is  only  just  beginning  to  make  war 
On  the  black  air. — Where  art  thou,  then,  my  Cain  ? 
Where  art  thou^  Cain  ? — His  pickaxe,  too,  I  see  not 
In  itE  accustomed  place  f  has  he  then  gone 
To  work  already?  without  Abel  too? 
Before  I  have  embraced  him,  aud  have  blessed  him  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  and  is,  impossible .  .  , 
Eve,  come  thou  ;  and  assint  me  in  my  search 
For  Cain* 

Eve.       What  Ì8*t?  is  he  not  lying  still 
By  Abel's  Bide? 

Adftm.  No  ■  and  although  I've  call'd  him 

In  all  directions  loudly  several  times, 
He  answers  not. 

EvB,  Alas  !  this  frightens  me. 

Without  his  brother,  he  is  never  wont 

*  Rising  frutti  hia  couoh. 


* 
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To  moTe  a,  step  ;  still  lesa  before  the  dawn- 
At  what  time  did  he  leaye  ?  let's  hear  if  Aljel 
Can  tell  ns  anght<     Awake,  mj  son  I  arise  ! 
It  is  fall  time. 

AheL^  0  mother  Ì  thou  wilt  saye  me  : 

Thy  Yoice  doth  snatch  me  from  a  wicked  monster  ; 
Save  me,  0  mother,  iaye  me. 

Uve,  Why  thna  speak  ? 

What  haflt  thou  seen?  what  fearest  thou? 

Adam.  0  Grodl 

This  dawn  appears  as  the  ill  messenger 
Of  an  unlucl^  day  to  break. 

Eve,  My  son, 

Take  coiirage  :  thou  art  in  thy  mother's  arms* 
What  fear'flt  thou  ?  panting  .  ,  , 

Ahd,  Mother  I  .  *  .  A  black  cloud 

Is  only  now  removing  from  mine  eyes^ 
And  that  but  slowly  .  .  .  Now  I  find  at  length 
A  little  breath. 

Adam.  From  whence  can  have  arisen 

Such,  and  so  great  distress  ?  . .  . 

Ahd.  My  dreams,  which  ever 

Have  peaceful  been  and  sweet,  tbroiighont  this  night 
Have  been  to  m©  the  cause  of  fearful  anguish  » 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  in  my  sleep, 
Hearing  thy  voice,  sprang  to  ray  feet,  just  then 
Methought  that  I  was  standing  in  the  deep 
Cave  of  the  fountain  ;  whilst  I  in  the  waves. 
Limpid  and  cold,  held  both  my  naked  arms. 
And  let  them  dangle  down,  that  I  might  draw 
Out  of  my  veins  the  sun's  excessive  heat, 
From  out  the  water  suddenly  a  monster 
Sprang  up,  and  tried  to  gqizq  me.     I  fell  back 
Upon  the  ground.     Then  presently  I  thought 
That  I  beheld  my  timid  flock  in  flight, 
As  though  pursued  ;  and  then  I  heard  the  howk 
Of  an  unknown  wild  beast  that  mangled  them, 
MiJtU  with  the  groans  of  my  dear  tender  lambs  : 
I  called  on  Cain  for  help  with  all  my  might  ; 
But  he  returned  no  answer.     Then  I  ran 

i  SpriEigiJig  to  his  fe«t,  and  nmniag  to  his  mother's  itrms. 
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To  give  aseistance  to  mj  flook,  and  ran 
Still  faster.     But  no  booti er  did  the  monster 
Observe  me,  than  he  loft  the  lamba^  and  leaped 
With  wide-extending  jawB  upon  raj  back  ; 
Hie  eyes  appeared  like  fire  :  six  times  was  he 
The  BÌZÙ  of  our  ^eat  dog  ;  his  teeth  met  in  m^,— 

0  God  I  what  fearful  chill  I  ielt  !  And  lo  Ì 
Mother,  T  hear  thy  Toice  ;  and  find  myself 
Withiu  thine  arms, 

Adam.  And  didst  not  thou  perceive 

i\Tieu  Cain  arose  ? 

-4^^,  Kot  I,     Is  he  not  lying 

Still  on  the  spot  he  occupied  when  we 
Lay  down  together? 

Èdb.  Lo,  the  morning  now 

Has  dawn'd.    Let  ns  bow  down  before  our  great 
Father  Omnipotent  :  'tis  He  alone 
Who  all  our  ills  can  cure  :  and  only  He 
Can  drive  away  all  terror  from  our  breasts. 

Adam.  I,  too,  would  fain  adore  Him,  but  I  feel 
A  certain  obstacle  oppose  my  prayers, 
And  make  me  dumb.    And  yet,  God  knows  if  I 
Still  trust  in  Him,  in  Him  alone  !     Now,  tell  mfe, 
Eve,  if  thy  soul  is  also  lying  in 
A  state  of  torpor?  or  am  I  alone 
By  it  assaird  ? 

Eve,  0  look!     Behold  yon  cloud. 

All  black,  except  where  bounded  by  a  fringe. 
Which  seems  to  be  of  blood  I    A  snch-like  cloud 

1  saw  before,  but  not  so  terrible^ 
Upon  that  day  when  to  assail  me  came 
That  cursed  serpent  with  its  foul  deceit. 
Unhappy  we  1  alas  !  some  great  misfortune 
Hangs  over  us. 

Abel.  Are  ye  then  frightened  both 

By  my  late  dream  ?    And  are  we  all  immersed 
Li  grief,  and  yet  does  Cain  abandon  us  ? 
I  fly  upon  his  track.     Do  ye  remain 
And  offer  prayers  to  Grod,  that  I  with  him 
May  here  return,  and  all  may,  re-united. 
Fulfil  our  sacred  duties.    I  full  soon 
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Win  find  him,  doubtleBB  in  the  field  ;  ]>erchanoe 
E'en  BOW  be  needs  aesistance.     Maybe  lie 
Has  by  a  like  black  dream  been  torn  away 
From  his  unquiet  couch. 

Adam.  Who  knowg  [  'tia  so 

Perchance.     In  any  caae^  thou  well  hast  spoken, 
My  son  ;  it  is  not  right  to  let  the  day 
Commence,  tiU  we  have  all  tt^gether  raised 
Our  voice  to  God,     Go,  run,  and  quick  return. 

Em,  One  instant  wait,  my  son,  that  I  may  first 
Embrace  thee*     Now,  then,  go,  and  mth  thy  brother 
Quickly  return  :  and  tell  him  that  we  all 
By  him  alone  in  morta!  grief  are  placed. 
Now^  lose  no  time  I  ^ — How  quickly  he  has  gone  !  .  ,  , 
It  seems  as  if  his  light  feet  went  on  wings. 
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Scene  T, 
Afterwards  the  voice  of  god* 


Adam,  Alas  I  we  have  done  wrong  in  letting  him. 
Dear  child,  proceed  alone  . . , 

Em.  Ah!  yes  * ,  » 

Adam^  But  why 

Do  nothing  more  than  think  ?     Ill  call  him  back  .  ,  , 
But,  he  has  gone  too  far.     And  if  I  followed  ?  .  ,  . 
0  Heav'ns  I  theo  must  I  leave  .  .  ,  Why  am  I  filled 
By  such  a  wild  unwonted  perturbation  ? 

Eve,  Lot's  follow  Mm  together, 

Adam.  What  -Wonld  happen. 

If  they  returned  here  by  some  other  way. 
And  found  that  we  had  gone  ?  while  we  in  turn 
Could  find  no  trace  of  them  ?    Thou  see'st  that  we 
Should  be  exposed  to  double  anguish  then. 
Let's  trust  in  Ood  meanwhile  ;  in  short  •  ,  * 

Em.  1  feel 

Emotions  indescribable  ;  a  grief 
Unbounded  weighs  me  down  :  my  tears  just  now, 
When  Abel  I  embraced,  an  op'ning  farced 
From  out  mine  eyes  :  it  seem'd  to  me  as  though 

"  Oa  AbeFs  departure,  the  cloud  beMad  wUoh  Ludfer  stood,  difappeara. 
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I  for  tlie  last  time  were  embracing  Mm, 
And  then  hie  dreadful  dream  1  .  ,  ,  0  God  !  if  ever. 
By  God's  jH3rmÌB»ion,  such  a  beaat .  <  .  How  wrong, 
How  wroBg  wert  thou  in  not  thjBelf  proceeding 
In  search  of  Cain  ! 

Adam.  My  dearest  wife  !  now  calm 

Thy  soiil  a  little  :  I  already  feel 
That  I  am  etronger.     From  my  eide  methink» 
That  a  mysterious  heavy  yapor  dark 
Has  been  removed  :  my  "heart  no  longer  suffers 
Prom  that  unknown  aceun^ed  st-eoch  ;  my  mind 
No  more  ia  oloudetl  o*er*     Yes,  I  did  wrong. 
Quite  wrong,  in  sending  Abel  thus  alone  : 
^Twas  only  I  that  should  have  gone  in  search 
Of  Cain  ;  how  could  I  so  un  thinking  be 
At  BUoh  a  time?    If  I  had  shouted,  Cain 
Had  heard  me,  even  though  he  might  have  gone 
Beyond  the  wood.     0  God  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Follow  ?  X  leave  thee  ;  wait  for  them  ?  perchanoe 
They*ll  not  return.     Let  us,  beloved  Eve, 
Bow  low  before  our  Maker  :  blend  thy  prayers 
With  mine  in  sOence  ;  till  from  His  abode 
His  voice  sonorous,  coming  to  our  aid, 
Instruota  us, 

Em.  YeSj  before  Him  let  ua  bow. 

Father  and  Lord,  our  safety  and  our  light  ! 

Thou  all  dotìt  know,  Thou  all  dost  see, 

And  nought  can  e*er  occur  against  Thy  will  ; 

If  therefore  false  appears  to  Thee 
The  cauae  which  has  produced  these  iAiades  of  night. 

One  breath  from  Thee  will  chase  away  the  ill  : 
But  if.  Great  Maker^  it  to  Thee  eeema  right 

That  by  misfortune  we  should  punish'd  be. 
Grant,  not  that  we  may  'scape  it,  for  each  woe 
We  merit;  but  that  we  may  know 

Which  of  us  is  in  jeopardy* 

^  Àfl^r  a  ehùrt  Instr^menlBl  hurmon^,  Adatn  iutOQf»  this   prater  in 
musical  tones. 
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Tìtc  mice  of  God.^ 
Adam,  arise  I     Tkj  prayers  to  Me 

Are  not  displeasing  :  but  fix'd  laws  that  tnow 
Ko  change,  bid  thee  to  bow  to  destiny. 

Which  rules  imperiously  all  things  below.^ 

Ciwrtis  of  Invhible  Angds^ 
Adam,  a  man  thou  art  : 

All  things  created,  destiny  doth  guide  j 
Thou,  too,  must  bow  before  it.     Trust  thy  heart 

Kather  to  God,  than  to  aH  else  beside, 

A  mice  of  the  Chortts. 
Fewer  the  sands  beneath  the  sea, 
Fewer  the  stars  of  heaT*n  will  be 

Than  they  who  will  from  thee  derive  their  birth. 
In  conntlees  nnnihers  with  the  race 
Of  human  beingg  will  the  face 

Bo  covered  of  the  boundless-stretching  earth. 

Ajiother  voice. 
But  then  with  man  created  were 

His  good  and  evil,  mighty  in  their  mim, 
But  weigh'd  by  destiny  in  balance  fair. 
Adversity,  the  whetstone  where  the  gold 

Of  virtue  will  be  sharpened,  and  become 
Able  to  cope  with  troubles  manifold. 
Prosperity,  the  rock  against  whose  side 

The  bark  of  human  wit 

So  light,  will  surely  split, 
Steer'd  by  its  wonted  pilot,  human  pride. 

The  voice  of  Qod.^ 
Whatever  they  be^  your  destinies  recline 
On  high  resolves  eternal. 
Turn,  turn  to  the  supernal 
Maker  of  all  things  humbly,  then,  thine  eye  ; 
And,  like  a  son  resigned,  ne'er  try 
To  penetrate,  with  those  weak  pow'rs  of  thine, 
The  cause  of  mysteries  divine*— 

Preceded  by  thunder  and  Lightaing.  "  Thunder  and  lightning 

^  Exceeded  and  followed  by  tkundt^t  a:Q4.\\i^^TCvQ%. 
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Adam,  I^et  us  adore  and  tromHe,  Eve  ;  and,  born 
To  weeping,  let  ns  weop  :  nonght  else  remains* 
Now  rise  we  ;  and  God's  lofty  will  in  eilcnoe, 
Wtate'er  it  ^ye,  await.     Too  much  ha,ro  we 
God  disobeyed  upon  that  firat  occasion. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  should  not  abandon 
Our  sons  ;  ah  no  1  this  neither  God  commands, 
Kor  destiny*     Now  let  ua  go  ;  and  seek  them 
In  all  direction»  :  oome  ;  and  then  w^e  four, 
In  one  united,  will  await  the  blows 
Aim'd  at  us  all  by  cruel  destiny. 

£lve.  0    ye    dear    sons  !    where    are    ye  ?      On    the 
track 
Let  us  go  quickly.     Ah,  how  great  and  many 
The  terrors  warring  on  a  mother*s  heart  Ì 


ACT  IT. 

Scene  I, 

A  twwi  ope»  Country, 

A3EL,  preceded  hp  lucifer,  inm^itle  to  Mm^ 

Aheh  Behold^  upon  the  track  of  him  I  seek 
I  have  attained  at  last  the  desert  plain  ; 
And  scarcely  is  the  wood  to  be  discem'd, 
Which  I  have  left  behind.     How  many  times 
Have  I  already  cried  :  Cain  J  Cain  Ì  and  he 
Prom  time  to  time  an  answer  gives  to  me, 
But  whence,  I  know  not  ;  and  I  cannot  see  him. 
Kow  on  this  side,  now  that,  and  oft  in  front» 
And  presently  behind,  I  seem  to  have  him  ; 
But  all  the  more  that  I  advance,  the  more 
The  voice  appears  to  move  away.— Cain,  Cain  ! 
My  brother  dear  *  .  * 

Lucif}  0  Abel  !  art  thou  there  ? 

AheU  'Tis  I  ;  0  show  thyself  l--How  can  it  be 
That  on  this  vast  and  naked  plain  his  voice 

*  Imitati Dg  the  voice  of  Cainu 
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Is  heard  by  me,  and  I  not  see  liim  ?    Ah, 

This  is  a  matter  inconceivable. 

Cain,  Cain  !     I  pray  thee  that  thou'lt  come  to  me  ; 

Weary  am  I  ;  0  come  !  ...  He  hears  me  not. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  how  all  alone  am  1 1 

How  can  I  venture  to  return  without  him  ? 

What  will  my  father  say  ?  and  then  his  grief? 

And  that  of  hapless  Eve?  and  mine?    I  live 

Without  my  Cain  ?    I  feel  a  little  stronger  : 

Further  I'll  go  :  he  cannot  be  behind. 

Cain,  Cain,  where  art  thou  now  ? 

JÀdf,  Still  farther  on. 

Abel,  He's  there  again  :  how  far  away  it  sounds  ! 
I  see  it  now  :  he  has  advanced  to  where 
Runs  the  great  river  in  a  gorge  profound. 
Which  I  ne'er  saw  ;  but  then  our  father  told  us 
That  there  the  river  was.    1  there  shall  find  it. 
I  cannot  see  it,  for  it  is  conceal'd 
By  the  steep  banks  :  but  I  will  find  it.     Cain, 
I  come,  I  come  ;  0  wait  for  me»    I  fly  there. 


Scene  IL 
ENVY,  DEATH,  dtsguised. 

Death. 

Whither  dost  drag  me  still. 
Disguised  in  tins  strange  way  ? 

When  can  I  kill  ? 

When  shall  I  have  my  prey? 


In  silence  follow  :  or  speak  little,  I  entreat, 
And  help  me  in  arranging  my  deceit. 
Thou  art  my  mother  now  :  and  must  conceal 
'Neath  this  thick  veil  that  hideous  face  of  thine  : 
And  ev'ry  time  that  I  a  signal  make. 
Short  answers  give,  but  with  maternal  zeal. 
Thou  know'st  that  I  to  banter  ne'er  incline  ; 
Spoil  not  the  work  which  I  now  undertake. 
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It  Bliall  bc!  so  : 
Nought  else  I  know. 
But  how  to  mow; 
For  me  prepare 
A  harvest  rare. 

Lo,  here  is  Cain  ;  come,  let  us  stand  apart. 

Before  we  show  oiirselvea  at  all, 
Let^a  l^im  if  cniel  is  hm  heart. 

If  he  has  drained  the  serpent's  gall, 


[act  n^ 


Scene  in. 
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What  dost  thou,  Cain  ?  where  art  thou  wandering  ?  , .  .  Oft 

Have  I  tum'd  ronnd  in  order  to  return. 

And  ev'ry  time  a  force  to  me  nnknown 

Compels  me  to  remove  still  farther  off 

From  my  paternal  home.     Unwonted  wrath 

Devours,  consumes  me  ;  and  on  what  to  rent  it, 

I  know  not.- — At  the  same  time  on  my  heart 

Re-echo  all  the  mournful  lamentations 

Of  my  unhappy  parentsj  who  in  vaia 

Assuredly  now  seek  me.     And  my  dear 

Brother  in  love  .  *  .  Whom  do  I  say?  ah,  fool  1 

What  thinkest  thou  ?  thy  parents  find  their  all 

In  their  son  Ahel  ;  he  alone  suffices 

For  both  thy  parents  and  for  Ood  :  methinks 

That  the  Creator  for  the  sacrifices 

Of  only  Abel  cares. — Ah,  there  is  none 

Who  seeks  for  Cain  ;  and  none  who  oar^  for  Gain. 

So  let  it  be  :  and  I,  too,  care  for  none*- — 

How  know^et  thou  this  ?    What  have  they  said,  or  done, 

To  make  thee  think  so  ?    Yesterday  at  night, 

When  all  was  peaceful,  after  our  glad  supper, 

Wae  it  not  thou,  O  Cain,  who  first  receivedst 

The  blessing  of  thy  father?  then  beside 

'  Ente»  from  the  same  place  aa  Abel,  as  if  he  bad  been  behind  him.  ' 
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Thy  tender  loving  brother,  holding  him 

Tightly  emhraced  around  his  neck,  didst  thoiz 

Not  fall  asleep,  quite  happy  ?     Whence,  how,  why. 

Did  I  awake  'midst  such  terrifio  ravings  ? 

Why  am  I  now  a  fugitive^  ungrateful, 

A  wanderer,  to  reason  deaf,  alaB, 

From  truth  divided  ?    Courage  I     I  am  victor  ; 

Yee,  I  have  vanquished  my  ignoble  passion. 

To  you  return  I  straightway,  O  my  dear. 

My  muoh-loved  parents  ;  yes^  to  you,  who  love  me 

As  much  as  Abel^  more  than  I  deserve.^ 

But,  what  do  I  behold  ?  what  can  it  be  ? 

Two  human  creatures  now  before  me  stand  ? 

And  now  they  are  approaching?  dress*d  like  Eve  ! 

One  has  a  face  as  blooming  bm  is  Abers, 

But  still  more  handsome  !  are  there,  then,  on  earth 

Others  of  our  own  race  ?  and  yet  my  father 

Has  ever  told  me  that  we  stood  alone  .  *  , 


Scene  IV. 

ENTY,   CAIN,   DEATH. 

EnPif.  Why  tremble,  0  youth,  why  thus  fixedly  etare, 
While  fiercely  is  beating  thy  heart,  on  the  wound 

Which  is  made  doubly  sore  by  the  chilling  doBpair 
Of  the  snakes  which  entwine  it,  like  ivy,  around  ? 

O  deign,  if  thouVt  fearless,  and  fain  wouldst  be  there 
Where  joy  never  ending  is  certainly  found, 

0  deign  of  the  waters  transparent  to  thinks 
Which  make  those  men  happy  impremely,  who  drink. 

Cain.  0  who  art  thou  who  in  these  accents  strange 
Addressest  me  ?    Are  there  upon  the  earth 
Men  that  we  know  not  of?    Hemove  my  doubts, 

1  pray  thee  :  tell  me  who  thou  art  :  but  use 
A  language  that  doth  more  resemble  mine. 
That  1  more  easily  may  understand  it. 

Envy.  Thou  son  of  Adam,  by  thy  speech  I  know  thee, 
'Twas  not  sufficient  for  thy  fether  then 
To  get  himself  expelFd,  with  so  much  shame. 
From  that  terrestrial  lovely  Paradise, 
Where  I  with  multitudes  of  others  dwell  ? 
Por  him  ^twas  not  enough?  he  furtherniotei 
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Must  keep  hie  own  son  in  deep  inorane© 
Of  the  great  good  thus  lost,  and  take  away 
The  slightest  chance  of  e'er  regaining  it  ? 

Cain*  What  doet  thou  say  ?  there  was  a  Paradise 
On  earth  ?  and  from  it  Adam  hanieh'd  was  ? 
And  he  from  his  own  son  so  vaat  a  good 
Conceals,  and  hinders  ? 

Envy.  Harsh  and  unjust  father. 

He  envies  his  own  son  that  happiness. 
Of  which  he  was  nnworthj.     There,  beyond 
The  banks  of  the  great  river»  I  was  standing 
With  this  my  mother  dear  :  and  thence  1  saifv 
(For  those  who  dwell  there  ail  things  see  and  know)  ' 
Thee  as  a  fugitive,  thy  father's  dwelling 
Leaving,  and  hither  coming  .  ,  , 

Cain.  How  canst  thou 

This  know  of  me,  whilst  I ,  -  , 

Envy,  We're  not  alike. 

To  UB,  the  happy  and  perpetual  dwellers 
Upon  that  further  shore,  all  things  aro  easy* 
There,  matters  distant  or  not  understood, 
Or  things  impossible,  are  words  unknown  : 
Brothers  and  sisters  numerous  are  we, 
And  sons  and  fathers  ;  there  to  ev'ry  man 
Is  coupled  one  like  mo  ;  as  thou  hast  seen 
Eve  with  thy  father  live, — I  pity  took 
Upon  thy  ignorance  ;  and  therefore  came 
As  far  as  this  to  meet  thee.     Do  but  try 
To  croBS  the  limpid  wavea,  and  thon*lt  become 
Straightway  like  me  ;  and  there,  if  thou  so  will  it. 
Possessor  of  my  beauty  thou  mayat  be  ; 
As  T  may,  if  I  please,  divide  with  thee 
Each  of  the  many  things  that  I  possess 
Gollectod  in  that  happy  place  together. 

Cain.  How  is  it  possi  hie  that  my  dear  father. 
Who  loves  ns  so,  conld  cruelly  conceal 
So  vast  a  good  ?    Thou  with  thy  words  dost  wake 
Within  my  heart  a  eontriist  wonder ftil. 
Thy  beauty  moves  me  much  ;  the  flattVing  hope 
Of  thee  ;  thy  sweet  discourse,  the  like  of  which 
I  never  heard  before  ;  yes,  I  am  moved 
By  all  in  thee:  "bui  Vow  tia.\\\  a^^asjàaisi 
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Ungratefully  those  dear  ones  to  the  toil 
Of  ceaseless  labor,  whilst  I  pass  myself 
An  idle  life  at  ease  amid  delights  ? 

Envy,  Thou    thinkest  well.     Slave,  then,  and    suffe' 
thou, 
Fatigue  thyself,  and  sweat.     Meanwhile  another 
Will  occupy  thy  place  before  thee  there. 

Cain,  Another?  who? 

Envy,  Thou'rt  very  blind. 

Cain.  Perchance, 

Is  there  but  room  for  one  ? 

Envy,  For  one  alone 

Of  Adam's  sons  a  passage  there  is  granted  : 
Conceal'd  from  thee,  but  not  from  all .  .  . 

Cain.  0  what, 

What  chill  again  pervades  me  !  horrible 
The  doubt  I  feel ... 

Envy,  The  thing  is  manifest. 

Not  doubtful  :  I  perceive  thy  ev'ry  thought  : 
Yes,  Adam  to  his  Abel  all  reveal'd. 
But  hid  from  thee  .  .  . 

Cain.  What  hear  I  ! 

Envy.  And  the  place 

For  him  reserves  he. 

Cain,  Madness  !     That  thick  mist 

Which  so  obscured  my  eyesight  suddenly 
Has  disappear'd  :  I  now  behold  the  source 
Of  that  unknown  and  indistinct  fierce  impulse, 
Which,  at  the  sight,  and  even  at  the  name 
Of  Abel,  thrill'd  me  through,  from  time  to  time. 

Envy.  Thou  now  dost  know  it  all.     Only  take  care 
Lest  Abel  should  anticipate  thy  steps. 
As  soon  as  thou  hast  reached  the  other  shore, 
I'll  meet  thee,  and  be  thine  :  but  I  may  not 
Go  with  thee  to  the  crossing  :  and  meanwhile. 
To  strengthen  thee  in  thy  design,  observe 
What  I  will  do. — Now,  mother,  just  to  give  him 
A  little  sample  of  our  happy  race, 
Which  he  will  find  beyond  those  waters,  say, 
Would  it  not  fitting  be  to  let  him  see 
The  sudden  apparition  of  a  fine 
Well-chosen  troop  of  them  ? 
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Do  as  thou  will'st. 


[act  n 


Deuik 
Dear  daughter. 

Emy,  Thou  shalt  sea,  Cain,  presently 

A  handsome  people,  and  harmonious  dances 
To  duloet  notea  danced  nimbly,  which  thy  heart 
Will  mvisht — Now,  dear  brothers,  swiftly  com©  ; 
Appear  as  rapidly  as  flies  my  thought.* 


BcKm  T. 

Death,  Envf,  Cain,  Chorus  of  Male  and  Female  l>an€mt 
Chorus  of  Muh  and  Female  Smgers. 

His  cheeks  shall  both  he  overflowed 
With  tears,  with  sweat  his  brow, 
To  whom  it  is  not  granted  now 
Into  our  joyous  mnd  to  press  : 
But  he  who  in  our  bright  abode 
HiB  happy  feet  can  plant, 
^  Has  written  down  in  adamant 

His  full  eternal  happiness  p 

Bighi*hand  Chorus, 
In  this  drear  place  of  misery. 

How  sad  the  fate  of  hapless  man^ 
Condemn*d  by  cruel  destiny 

To  earn  his  food  as  best  he  can  \ 

Left-hand  Ohorus. 
The  man  who  here  doth  dwell,  we  know, 

A  man  like  one  of  us  is  not  : 
He  has  been  struck  a  deadly  blow, 

Which  utterly  has  changed  his  lot* 

AU. 
He  who  the  apple  tasted  ne'er. 
Shall  he  not  all  llfe*s  pleasures  share  ? 

^  Strikes  her  foot  oo  tte  ground.  The  difFerent  Gboruaes  of  mqakiala 
anil  daneers  immediately  appear  oa  every  side* 

3  Whilst  the  musical  Choms  is  singing,  divided  into  two  parts^  tfat 
others  interweave  v^m^i»  4^Tit;^s. 
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A  wdce.^ 

He  shall  not  lose  them,  no,  no,  no. — 
Thou,  who  of  the  rigid 
Ignored  prohibition 
Nothing  dost  know  ; 
O  come  to  the  frigid 
Glad  stream  of  fruition, 
And  drown  there  each  woe. 
Man  shall  not  lose  anew 
The  rights  that  are  his  due. 

All 

He  shall  not  lose  them,  no,  no,  no. 

A  womarCa  voice  in  the  Chorus. 

Thou  son  of  Adam,  come  where  we 
Are  living  in  a  feast  eternal, 
Which  equalleth  the  life  supernal 

In  its  supreme  felicity. 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  the  sun's  rays  blend 

So  brilliantly  as  there  ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  from  Heav'n  descend 

Such  manna  sweet  and  fair. 
As  in  that  place  thou'lt  see  : 

A  man's  voice. 

There  only  doth  the  stream  o'erflow 

With  milk  of  whitest  hue  ; 
There  on  each  tree  and  hedge  doth  grow 

The  purest  honey  dew, 
Man's  nutriment  to  be. 

The  two  voices. 

Thou  son  of  Adam,  come  where  we 
Are  living  in  a  feast  eternal, 
Which  equalleth  the  life  supernal 

In  its  supreme  felicity. 

*  When  any  single  voice  of  the  Chorus  is  singing,  the  dances  are  sus- 
ended  ;  and  are  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  entire  Chorus  resumes. 
VOL.  II.  '1  \* 
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All 


[ACT] 


Thxm  BOB  of  Adam,  com©  where  we 

Are  liying  in  felicity* 

Quick,  quick  !     Make  haste  1     Away  ! 

If  thou  shouldst  long  delay» 

Another^  with  a  step  less  slow. 
Before  thee  will  arrive  there  Boon, 
If  thou  doBt  know  how  va&t  the  bcx>n, 

Thou  wilt  not  lose  it,  no,  no,  no,* 

Scene  VI, 

BEATH,   CAIN,   ENVY. 

Envtf.  Do  thou  awake  from  out  thy  sttipor,  Cain. 
Thou  hast  both  seen  and  heard  :  then  nought  remainB 
For  me^  but  as  a  pledge  of  faith,  to  give  the© 
My  hand.     Come,  take  it^ 

Scene  ^^I. 

CAI2T. 

Cain:  Ah^  I  pray  ihee,  stay 

^What  frightful  chill  has  pierced  my  heart  !  my  blood 
Appears  to  stagnate  there,  all  frozen  ...  0, 
What  dreadful  flame  haa  now  eucoeeded  it  I 
I  follow  thee,  for  fear  that  villain  Abel 
Should  first  arrive  there. 

Scene  YIII. 

CAJN    cmd  ABKh,^ 

Abel.  Caini  what  is' t  I  aee?^ 

Cain.*  Ahj  traitor  !  dost  thou  oome  &om  there  ?    I  soon 
Will  punish  thee. 

Ahel^  Help,  mother,  help  me,  help  1 

Cain.^  Fly  as  tho*t  mayst^  I'll  overtake  thee  soon. 

^  Tbis  lìQe  is  repeated  setverid   time»,     When  the  Chorum   ipeqs^  lb» 
dancers  and  siagers  dkapp^ax. 

*  As  she  touches  his  haad,  sh^- dkappeais  with  her  moth^^ 
^  Taramg  towards  the  rÌT*ii. 

*  Runnirtg  towards  him  with  hijs  pickax», 
a  Flying  backwards. 

*  FoikvKing  him,  aad  dìMp^ttaring  frea  -dem. 
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ACT  V.i 

Scene  I. 

CAiy,   ABEL. 

Cain,  Come,  villain,  come  !  ^ 

Ahel.  0  my  dear  brother,  pity  ! 

"What  have  I  done  ?  .  .  . 

Cain.  Come  !  far  away  indeed 

From  that  much-long'd-for  river  shalt  thou  breathe 
Thy  final  vital  breath. 

Ahel.  Ah,  hear  thou  me  I 

My  brother,  do  then  hearken  ! 

Cain,  No,  that  good 

Which  was  my  due,  but  which  I  ne'er  received. 
Shall  ne'er  be  thine.     Perfidious  one,  behold. 
Around  thee  look  ;  this  is  the  desert  waste. 
From  which  I  fled,  and  where  thou  leftest  me  : 
Thy  last  looks  never  shall  behold  those  waters 
Which  thou,  in  thy  disloyal  thoughts,  didst  deem 
As  cross'd  already  :  here,  upon  this  sand, 
Thou  soon  shalt  lie  a  corpse. 

Ahel.  But,  0  my  God! 

What  means  all  this  ?  at  least  explain  thy  words  : 
I  understand  thee  not  :  explain,  and  hear  me  ; 
Thou  afterwards  mayst  slay  me  at  thy  will, 
But  hear  me  first,  1  pray. 

Cain,  Say  on. 

Ahel,  But  tell  me, 

In  what  have  I  offended  thee  ?  .  . .  Alas  ! 
How  can  I  speak  to  thee,  if  fierce  and  stem 
ITiou  standest  o'er  me  ?  neck  and  nostrils  swollen  ; 
Looks  full  of  fire  and  blood  ;  thy  lips,  thy  face 
All  livid  ;  whilst  thy  knees,  thine  arms,  thy  head 
Are  moved  convulsively  by  trembling  strange  ! — 
Pity,  my  brother  :  calm  thyself  :  and  loosen 

*  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  Acts,  nothing  takes  place  except  a  short 
symphony,  until  Cain  overtakea  his  brother  and  brings  him  back.  The 
scene  remains  the  same. 

'  Dragging  him  by  the  hair. 
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Thy  hold  upon  mj  hair  a  little,  so 
That  I  may  breathe, 

Cain.  I  never  fknoied,  Abel, 

That  thou  wouldst  he  a  traitc»r. 

AheL  I  am  not^ 

My  father  knows  it  ;  and  thou  too. 

Cain.  My  father  ? 

Ke'er  name  him  :  father  of  UB  both  alike. 
And  jnst,  I  deem'd  him,  and  I  was  deceiTed. 

AheL  Wbat  sayest  thou?    Dost  doubt  his   love? 
scarce 
Hadst  gone  away  from  -as  this  moming,  when, 
Anxious  for  thee,  with  mortal  sorrow  fill'd, 
M}-^  father  straightway  aont  me  on  thy  track  .  ^  , 

Cain.  Perfidious  ones,  I  know  it  all  ;  to  me 
This  waii  a  horrible,  undouhted  proof 
Of  my  had  brother  and  my  still  worse  father, 
I  know  it  all  ;  the  veil  has  fall'n  ;  the  secret 
Has  been  reveaFd  to  me  :  and  I'm  resolved 
That  thou  shalt  ne*er  be  happy  at  my  cost. 

AheL  Cain,  by  that  God  who  botb  of  na  created. 
And  who  maintains  ua,  I  entreat  of  thee. 
Explain  thyself  :  what  is  my  fault  ?  what  secret 
Has  been  reveaPd  to  thee  ?  upon  my  face, 
And  in  my  eyes,  and  words,  and  countenance. 
Does  not  my  innocence  reveal  itself  ? 
I  happy  at  thy  cost  ?    O,  how  could  Abel 
Be  happy  if  thon'rt  not  ?     Ah,  hadst  thou  seen  me. 
When  I  awoke,  and  found  thee  not  beside  me 
This  morning  !     Ah,  bow  soi-ely  did  I  weep  Ì 
And  how  our  parents  wept  I     The  livelong  day 
Have  I  since  then  consumed,  but  fruitlessly. 
In  seeking  thee  and  sadly  calling  thee, 
But  never  finding  thee  ;  although  I  heard 
Thy  voice  in  front  of  me  from  time  to  time, 
In  the  £ar  distance  answering  :  and  I 
Went  ever  further  on  in  search  of  thee. 
Up  to  yon  river  ;  over  whoso  broad  waves 
I  feared  that  thou,  who  art  a  swimmer  bold, 
Hadst  crossed  ,  .  . 

Cain.  And  of  that  river  darest  thou,^ 
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Eoolhardjr  one,  a  single  word  to  speak  ? 

I  well  believe  thou  fearedst,  if  I  crossed  it, 

Tlmt  ttou  wouldst  have  for  ever  lost  the  hope 

Of  crossing  it  thyself.     Thou  dareat,  too. 

To  mingle  truth  and  falsehood  ?  and  assert 

That  I  replied  to  thee  ?    But  now  the  end 

Of  ev'ry  wicked  art  has  come  :  in  vain 

Thoa  soughtest  to  anticipate  my  steps  : 

Thou  aee'st  that  I  have  caught  thee  just  in  time  : 

Iffor  river,  nor  the  light  of  heav*n  shalt  thou 

E'er  Bee  again,     I'll  kill  thee  ;  fall  thou  down  ! 

Aheh  Keep  back  thy  axe  Ì     0  do  not  strike  me  I 
I  fall  before  thoe,  and  embrace  thy  knees. 
Keep  hack  thy  axe,  I  pray  thee  !     Hear  thou  me  : 
The  sound  of  this  my  voice,  in  yonder  fields, 
Has  soothed  thee  oftentimes,  when  much  incensed, 
Now  with  the  stubborn  clods,  now  with  the  lambs, 
But  thou  waat  ne'er  so  angry  as  thou'rt  now» 
Dear  brother  of  my  heart  .  ,  . 

(Jain,  I'm  so  no  mora 

Abel  But  I  shall  ever  be  so  :  thou  art  too  : 
I  pledge  to  thee  my  innocence  :  I  swear  it 
By  both  our  parents  ;  I  have  never  heard 
One  word  about  this  river  ;  nor  can  fathom 
Thy  accusations. 

Cain,  Can  there  be  such  malice, 

Such  craftiness,  at  such  a  tender  age  ? 
All  this  dissembling  makes  me  madder  still  ; 
Vile  Uar  .  ,  * 

Ahd,  What  Ì  thou  caU'et  thy  Abel,  Mar? 

Cain,  Die  now. 

AheL  Embrace  me  first. 

Cain.  I  hate  thee, 

Abel  I 

Still  love  thee.     Strike,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so  ; 
I'll  not  resist  ;  but  I  have  not  deserved  it. 

Cain.  — And  yet,  his  weeping,  and  his  juvenile 
Candor,  which  true  appears,  the  sweet  accustomed 
Sound  of  his  voice,  restrain  me  :  and  my  arm 
And  anger  fall. — But,  shall  a  foolish  pity 
Bob  me  for  ever  of  my  property  ? , . , 
Alas  I  what  to  resolve  ?  what  dot 
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Ahd.  "What  say*st  thou 

Apart  ?     Ttim  tow'rds  me  :  look  at  me  :  in  vain 
Thou  hid^st  from  me  thy  ÙLoe  ;  amidst  thy  fierce 
And  dreadful  ravings,  from  thy  moistened  eye 
Gleamed  there  upon  me  juat  one  paasing  raj 
Of  love  fraternal  and  of  pity.     Take, 
I  pray  thee,  pity  on  my  tender  youth» 
And  ou  thyBelf,     0  !  dost  thou  think  that  God 
Can  afterwards  take  pleasuro  in  thy  prayers. 
Or  gifts,  if  with  the  blood  of  thine  own  brother 
He  sees  thee  dyed  ?    And  then  our  excellent 
Unhappy  mother,  wouldst  thou  rob  her  thus 
Of  both  her  sons  ?  for,  certainly j  if  thou 
Hhouldst  slay  me,  thou  wonldst  never  dare  again 
To  show  thyself  before  her.     Ah,  just  think 
How  that  nmiappy  one  can  live  without  us  : 
Think  too  .  -  . 

Cain,  Ah,  brother  !  thou  dost  rend  my  heart  i 

Eise,  then,  arise  :  I  pardon  thee  :  in  this 
Embrace  .  ,  .  What  do  I  ?  and  what  said  I  ?     Base  one, 
Thy  tears  arc  but  a  juggle  :  and  not  doubtful 
Thy  treason  is  ;  thou  dost  not  merit  pardon  ; 
I  will  not  pardon  thee, 

Abeh  What  see  I  ?    Fiercer 

Dost  thou  become  than  ever? 

Gam,  I  become 

What  I  shotild  he  to  iJiee.    Come  now  what  may  ; 
The  good  denied  me,  none  shall  have  instead, — 
No  more  of  pardon,  no  more  pity  ;  thou 
Hast  now  no  brother,  father,  mother  more. 
3Iy  eye  is  dimmed  already  with  thick  hlood  ; 
1  see  a  monster  at  my  feet.     Now,  die  ! 
What  holds  me  back  ?    What  seizes  on  my  arm  ? 
What  voice  is  thundering  ? 

Abel.  God  seea  ua. 

Cam.  God? 

]^Iethinks  I  hear  Him  :  now  methinks  I  see  Him, 
Pursuing  me  in  fearful  wise  :  already 
I  see  my  own  eneanguined  axe  fall  down 
Upon  my  guOty  hejid  with  crashing  sound  ! 

AheL  His  senaGB  h^  has  lost.    Sad  sight  !    I  tremble  . 
From  head  to  foot .  . . 
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Cain,  Thou,  Abel,  do  thou  tafea 

This  axe  ;  and  strike  v?ith  both  thy  hands,  upo& 
My  head.     Why  dost  thoti  tarry  ?  now  behold^ 
I  offer  no  defence  :  be  quick,  and  slay  me  : 
81ay  me  ;  for  in  no  other  way  canst  thotl 
Escape  my  fnry,  which  is  fast  returning  : 
I  pray  thee  then,  make  haste. 

Ahel  What  db  I  hear? 

That  I  should  strike  thee  ?  why,  if  I  still  love  thee 
As  much  as  ever?    Calm  thyself:  become 
Thyself  again  :  let's  both  our  father  seek  : 
He  waits  for  thee ... 

Cain.  My  father  ?  to  my  fether 

Go  now  with  thee?    I  understand  :  thyself 
Hast  thou  betray'd.     The  mention  of  his  name 
Fiercer  than  eret  wakens  all  my  rage. 
Once  more  then,  die  thou,  die.^ 

Abd^  Alas  I ...  I  feel 

My  strength  depart ...  0  mother  I  . .  * 

Cain.  What,  0  what 

Have  I  now  done?  his  blood  spurts  o'er  my  face  ! 
He  falls  ;  he  faints  .  .  .  Where  hide  myself?    0  Heav'ns  ! 
What  have  I  done  ?    Accursed  axe,  begone 
For  ever  from  my  hand,  my  eyes  .  .  .  What  hear  I  ? 
Alas  !  already  doth  the  ^und  ring  voice 
Of  God  upon  me  call ...  0  where  to  fly  ? 
There,  raves  my  father  in  wild  fury  .  .  .  Here, 
My  dying  brother's  sobs  .  .  .  Where  hide  myself? 
Ifly.^ 

Scene  II. 

ABEL,^  (hen  ADAM. 

Abd.  Ah  dreadful  pain  !  . . .  O,  how  my  blood 
Is  running  down  ! . . . 

Adam.^  Already  tow'rds  the  west 

The  sun  approaches  fast,  and  I  as  yet 
Have  found  them  not  I     The  livelong  day  have  I 
And  Eve  consumed  in  searching  for  them  both, 

1  Strikes  him.  *  Flies.  »  Dying. 

*  In  the  direction  of  the  wood. 
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And  all  without  suocees  . , .  But  tHe  is  surely 
The  track  of  Abel  :  I  will  follow  it.^ 

Ahd.  Alas  I  help,  help  I  ...  0  mother  I  .  *  , 

Adam,  O,  what  hear  1 Ì 

Sobs  of  a  human  heing,  like  the  wail» 
Of  Abel  f .  - .  Heav'ns  I  what  see  I  there  ?  a  stream 
Of  blood  ?  ,  .  .  Alas  !  a  body  further  on  ? .  , , 
Abel  I    My  mm,  thou  here?  .  .  .  Upon  thy  bfody 
Let  me  at  least  breathe  forth  my  own  last  breath  ! 

AheL  My    father^s    voice,    methinki  .  ^  ,  O  I    is 
thou  ?  .  .  . 
My  ©yes  are  dim,  and  iU  I  see  , ,  -  Ah,  tell  me. 
Shall  1  again  behold  .  . .  my  .  *  .  darling  mother?  . . . 

Adam.  My  son  f  .  *  .  sad   day  I  .  .  .  sad    sight  I  .  .  *  How 
deep  and  larga 
The  wound  with  which  his  guiltless  head  is-  cloven  I 
Alas  !  there  is  no  remedy.     My  son^ 
Who  gave  thee  such  a  blow  ?  and  what  the  weapon  ?  , . . 
0  Heav'Ds  !  Is't  not  Cain*s  pickaxe  that  I  see 
Lying  aU-bloody  there?  •  *  *  0  grief  1  0  madness  I 
And  IS  it  possible  that  Cain  has  slain  thee  ? 
A  brother  kill  hia  brother  ?    I  myself 
WiU  arm^  with  thy  own  arms  ;  and  find  the©  oo*^ 
And  with  my  own  hands  slay  theo.     0  thou  just 
Almighty  God,  didst  Thou  behold  this  crime, 
And  sufier  it?  breathes  still  the  murderer? 
Where  is  the  villain  ?  Didst  not  Thou,  great  God^ 
Beneath  the  feet  of  such  a  monster  cause 
The  very  earth  to  gape  and  swallow  him 
In  its  profound  abyss  ?    Then,  'tis  Thy  will. 
Ah  yes  !  that  by  my  hand  should  punish'd  b^© 
This  crime  irreparable  :  'tis  Thy  will 
That  I  should  foUow  on  the  bloody  track 
Of  that  base  villain  ;  here  it  is  :  from  me, 
Thou  wicked  Cainj  shalt  thou  receive  thy  death .  . 
0  God  I     But  leave  my  Abel  breathing  still  ,  ,  . 

AheL  Father  !  .  .  .  return,  return  ? ...  I  fain  v^-ould  tell 
thee  .  . . 

Adam,  My  son,  but  how  ex^uld  Cain  , ,  . 

AheL  He  was  . .  »  indeed  . . . 
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Beside  himself  ;  ,  *  *  it  ^wras  not  h.9  *  .  »  Moreover  .  .  . 
He  is  thy  son  ,  ,  .  0  pardon  him,  ...  as  I  do  ,.  * 
Adam.  Thou  only  art  my  son.     Devotion  true  Ì 
0  Ahel  \  my  own  image  I  thou,  my  all  ! ,  ,  . 
How  could  that  fierce  .  .  . 

Ah,  father  !  .  ,  ,  teU  me  .  ,  .  tmly  ; 

,  to  take  away  *  *  .  from  Cain,  .  ,  . 

some  mighty  good,  ,  ,  ,  which  Hes 


What  dost  mean  ?  one  son 


this  he  said  to 


Ahel 
Didst  thon  e*er  plan 
And  give  ...  to  me  ..  * 
Beyond  .  .  .  the  river  ? 

Adam, 
Alone  I  deem'd  that  I  possess' d  in  both. 

Ahd,  Deceived  ,  • ,  was  Cain  then  ;  .  . 
me  »  , . 
Ofttimes,  *  *  ,  inflamed  with  rage  »  ,  .  The  only  cause  .  <  • 
Was  this  :  ...  he  had  ...  a  conflict  fierce  .  .  ,  and  long .  .  • 
Within  himself  ...  at  first  ;  ,  .  *  bnt ,  » ,  then  .  .  ,  overcome. 
He  strnck  me  .  . .  and  then  fled  . . . — But  now  ,  ^ ,  my  breath. 
Father,  ...  is  failing  .  , .  Kiss  me  <  *  . 

Adam,  He  is  dying  -  .  . 

0  God  !  .  ,  ,  He  dies,— Unhappy  father  1  How 
Has  that  last  sob  cut  off  at  once  his  Toiee 
And  life  as  well  I-^Behold  thee,  then,  at  last, 
Death  terrible  and  cruel,  who  the  daughter 
Of  my  transgression  art  !     0  ruthless  Death^ 
Is,  then,  the  first  to  fait  before  thy  blows 
A  guilelc«!B  youth  like  this  ?    *Twas  me  the  first, 
And  me  alone,  whom  thou  shonldst  have  struck  down  , 
— What  ehall  I  do  without  my  children  now  ? 
And  this  dear  Kfeleas  body,  how  can  I 
From  Eve  conceal  it  ?    Hide  from  her  the  trnth  ? 
In  vain  :  but,  how  to  tell  her  ?     And,  then,  where. 
Where  bury  my  dear  Abel  ?    0  my  God  1 
How  tear  myself  from  him  ? — But,  what  behold  I  ? 
Eve  is  approaching  me  with  weary  steps 
From  far  !     She  promised  me  that  she  would  wait 
Beyond  the  wood  for  me  .  .  .  Alas  1 — But  I 
Must  meet  her  and  detain  her  ;  such  a  eight 
Might  ip  one  moment  kill  her  »  *  .  How  I  ti-emhlef 
Already  she  has  seen  me,  and  makes  hafifte  .  . . 
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fiVE  AND  ADAJa-^ 

Adam.  Why,  woman,  hast  thou  come  ?  'tis  not  allowed 
Farther  to  go  :  return  ;  return  at  one© 
Unto  our  CM>ttage  ;  there  will  I  ere  long 
Hejoin  thee. 

Eve.  HeaY*ns  1  what  eee  I  ?  in  thy  face 

What  now  and  dreadful  trouble  do  I  see  ? 
Haet  thou  not  found  them  ? 

Adam.                                   No  :  bnt,  veiy  soon  , 
Do  thou  mean  while  retrace  thy  steps,  I  pray  ...  

Em.  And  leave  thee  ?  , .  *  And  my  children,  where  are 
they? 
But,  what  do  I  behold  ?  thy  vetstnr©  stained 
"With  quite  fresh  blood  ?  thy  hands,  too,  dyed  with  blood? 
Alas  !  what  isi\  nij  darling  Adam,  say  I 
Yet  on  thy  body  are  no  wonnde  ,  *  .  But,  what, 
What  is  the  blood  there  on  the  ground  ?  and  near  it 
Is  not  the  axe  of  Cain  ?  .  ,  ,  and  that  is  also 
All  fioil'd  with  blood  ?  ,  .  *  Ah,  leave  me  ;  yes,  I  must, 
I  must  approach  ;  to  «ee  .  ,  , 

Adam,  I  pray  thee,  no  , , . 

Ei>e,  In  vain .  .  . 

Adam.  0  Eve,  stop,  stop  I  on  no  account 

Shalt  thon  go  farther. 

Eve.'^  But,  in  spite  of  thee, 

From  out  thine  eyeiS  a  very  stream  of  tears 
Is  pouring  I  ...  I  must  see,  at  any  cost. 
The  reason  .  , .  Ah,  I  see  it  now  !  ,  .  .  thexe  lies 
Mj  darling  Abel  ...  0  unhappy  lì,,. 
The  axe  .  . .  the  blood  *  •  .  I  understand  ,  ,  , 

Adam.  Alasi 

We  have  no  sons. 

Em.  Abel^  my  life  .  .  .  'Tis  vaia 

To  hold  me  back  -  *  »  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Abel, 

Adam.  To  hold  her  is  impossible  :  a  alight 
Eeiief  to  her  immense  maternal  sorrow  , . , 

Eve.  Adam,  has  God  the  murderer  not  punish'd  ? 

Adam^  O  impious  Cain  1  in  vain  thy  flight  ;  in  vain 
'  Running  to  meet  her.         ^  Pushing  her  wa.j  forward  a  little. 
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Wilt  thou  conceal  thyself.     Within  thy  «ars 
(However  far  away  from  me  thou  art) 
Shall  ring  the  fearful  echo  of  my  threats, 
And  make  thy  bosom  tremble. 

Eve.  Abel,  Abel .  . . 

Alas,  he  hears  me  not  ! . .  .  — I  ever  told  thee, 
'J'hat  I  discem'd  a  traitor's  mark,  yes,  traitor's, 
Between  Cain's  eyebrows. 

Adam.  Never  on  the  earth 

That  traitor  peace  shall  find,  security, 
Or  an  asylum. — Cain,  be  thou  accursed 
By  God,  as  thou  art  by  thy  father  cursed. 
Tremblingly  hide  thyself  amongst  the  caverns, 
Like  a  wild  shaggy  beast  :  upon  a  few 
Vile  bitter  acorns  find  uncertainly 
Thy  meagre  fare  ;  with  gall  all  intermingled  : 
May  fierce  remorse  for  ever  rend  thy  heart  : 
Hateful  to  thee  the  sun  ;  may  dreadful  ghosts 
Present  themselves  to  thee  throughout  each  night. 
Thus  mayst  thou  drag  along  thy  wretched  days 
In  one  long  death. — O  thou  Almighty  God, 
Do  Thou,  if  just  the  oath  which  I  have  sworn. 
Do  Thou  confirm  it,  with  divine  assent  I 

The  voice  of  God.^ 

Left  to  thyself,  0  man,  thy  nature  see  ! — 

Her  first  blood  earth  has  tasted,  shed  by  Cain  ; 

Your  lamentations  just  are  heard  by  Me  : 
The  dregs  of  ev'ry  horror  he  shall  drain, 

A  fierce  dread  warning  to  the  wicked  be. — 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  raise  your  eyes  again 

From  earthly  mire  to  your  Creator,  who 

A  fresh  and  happier  race  will  give  to  you. 

Eve.  Almighty  God,  O  give  me  Abel  back, 
Give  me  back  Abel .  .  . 

Adam.  Woman,  we  may  weep, 

But  not  repine.     God  spoke  :  let  us  adore. 

Eve.  I  silently  adore,  on  Abel  prostrate.^ 

^  Preceded  and  followed  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
*  Both  fall  prostrate  :  Adam,  with  his  face  on  the  earth  -^  &r«^  ^iql  \l<«x 
dead  son. 


■J. 
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ALCESTIS  II. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 

Fhe  cliaraeters  in  thiia  interesting  and  kigKLy  classical 
play  (ìrMch  ib  not  strictly  a  tragedy,  owing  to  its  happy 
dénouement)  are  Pheres,  formerly  Èng  of  Thessaly,  wlio  nad 
resigned  ma  throne  in  hie  lifetime  to  his  son  Admetne; 
Admetns  himself,  who  ia  lying  dangeronsly  iU  at  the  time 
the  play  commenoee  ;  Alceatis  his  wife  ;  Eumelns  hia  son 
(who  only  ntters  a  few  words)  ;  Herculea  ;  and  a  Choms 
of  Thessalian  matrons, 

The  first  Act  opens  with  the  lamentations  of  Pheres  over 
his  son's  Ulness.  He  is  awaiting  a  reply  from  the  Delphic 
Oracle  to  the  enq^uiries  as  to  the  chances  of  Admetus's 
recovery.  Alcestis  enters  and  tella  him  that  Apollo  has 
granted  him  his  life,  bnt  her  nnhappiness  shows  that  it 
has  only  been  obtained  on  sad  conditionB,  She  at  length 
confesses s  not  only  that  a  member  of  hia  family  must  die 
in  his  place,  bnt  that  she  has  already  taken  upon  herself^ 
by  an  oath  that  cannot  be  broken,  to  be  the  victim,  Pheres 
is  in  despair,  and  urges  that  he  would  be  the  proper  one  to 
die  ;  bnt  she  says  that  in  any  case  it  is  now  too  late,  and 
gives  reasons  why  she  had  thus  devoted  herself  iBther 
than  let  him  or  either  of  her  own  children  be  sacrificed. 
She  announces  that  she  feels  the  fatal  fever  already  assail- 
ing her.  The  Chorus  next  are  seen,  oÈTering  up  hymns 
to  Proserpine  to  sjmre  Admetns, 

In  the  second  Act,  Admetus  himself  enters,  suddenly 
restored  to  health,  and  in  search  of  Alcestis*  Pheres  joins 
him  and  rejoices  at  his  recovery  ;  but  Admet>iB  tella  him 
that  his  bodily  sickness  is  replaced  by  mental  malady, 
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wHcli  ìb  distracting  him.  He  describes  to  hia  father  ft 
fearful  vision  that  bo  had  just  had.  Apollo  first  appeared 
and  announced  hia  cure,  and  he  was  starting  up  to  hastèD 
to  find  his  wite,  when  Death  stood  before  him,  confeeeing 
that  Apollo  had  torn  his  '^prey  from  her,  but  vowing  that 
in  revengo  sho  would  make  Admetus  lead  a  life  of  intoier- 
able  anguieh,  Aleestis  then  comes,  and,  though  she 
addre&8e&  him  in  words  of  joy,  her  face  and  features  show 
her  real  misery*  She  desiree  to  be  alone  with  Admetus, 
and  ehe  then  disclosea  to  him  tìie  dreadful  secret  of  her 
impending  death-  She  conjures  him  to  live  for  the  sakj9 
of  their  children  and  of  the  kingdom.  The  Act  doees 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  Chorua  and  their  enpplici' 
tions  to  Apollo, 

We  see  in  the  third  Act  the  dying  Aleestis  enter,  sup- 
ported by  her  maidens,  and  with  her  eon  Eumelus  and  her 
daughter,  and  also  the  Chorus.  Admetus  stands  apart. 
She  lies  down  to  die.  The  boy  vainly  tries  to  rouse  his 
father  from  his  misery.  He  addresses  his  wife  alternately 
in  angry  and  loving  accents,  and  then  rushes  oif,  intending 
to  kiU  himself.  They  stop  him  and  bring  him  to  the  couch 
of  Aleestis-  She  once  more  insists  on  his  living  for  the 
children's  sake,  Pberes  comes  and  adds  his  entreatiee. 
Admetus  reproaches  his  father  for  being  the  cause  of 
Alcestis's  death,  first  by  sending  to  consult  the  Oracle,  and 
then  by  letting  Aleestis  take  his  place  as  the  victrm. 
Pheree  shows  that  she  had  anticipated  him  by  intercepting 
the  Oracle's  answer,  and  that  he  himself  only  cared  to  Hvtt 
for  the  sako  of  his  aged  wife.  Admetus  is  full  of  remorse. 
Alqsostis  takes  a  fond  farewell  of  them  all,  and  death 
gradually  steals  over  her»  whilst  the  Cliorus,  divided  int© 
two  parts,  and  surrounding  the  husband  and  wife  retspeo- 
tively,  breathe  their  alternate  hymns. 

The  fourth  Act  commences  with  the  entrance  of  Hercules 
on  the  scene  of  sorrow,  just  as  Aleestis  is  expiring.  Be 
announces  that,  having  heard  of  J;he  illness  of  bis  oM 
friend  Admetus  (ho  having  formerly  been  the  guest  of 
Pberes  ajid  AdmetnsY  ho  has  comò  to  see  how  he  is.  The 
Chorus-of  Aleestis  teU  him  of  his  recovery  and  th.e  sacnEoe 
of  Aleestis  in  his  place.  He  desires  them  to  carry  the  yet 
breathing  body  in  haste  and  secretly  to  the  Temple,  ssd 
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place  it  in  charge  of  the  prophetess,  returning  themselves 
directly.  He  then  ronsea  Aometus  from  his  lethargy,  and 
tells  him  not  to  despair,  and  departs,  promising  soon  to 
oome  hack.  Admetns  somewhat  revivea,  and  takes  his 
children  to  look  once  more  on  the  form  of  Alcestis,  but 
finds  that  she  has  disappeared-,  as  well  ae  her  half  of  the 
Chorus.  Admetns  believes  her  to  be  dead;  her  Chorus 
re-enter»  and  he  charges  them  with  removing  the  corpse. 
He  takes  a  despairing  leave  of  his  children  and  announces 
his  intention  of  starving  himself  to  death.  He  confirms 
this  by  an  oath  which  can  no  more  be  broken  than  Alcestis 
herself  can  return  back  to  life.  The  Chorus  sing  a  hymn 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercules. 

The  last  Act  discloses  Admetns  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Proserpine^ e  statue.  Pberes  and  his  grandchildren  are 
there,  and  also  the  Chorus.  Hercules  enters,  leading  a 
veiled  woman  J  whom  he  leaves  on  one  side.  The  Chorus 
tell  him  of  the  oath  of  Admetus.  The  latter  asks  him  to 
bring  back  the  dead  body  of  his  spouse.  Hercules  tells 
him  that  he  has  brought  a  new  wife  to  take  her  place, 
possessed  of  every  imaginable  grace  and  virtue.  Admetus 
reproaches  him  for  his  cruelty,  but  at  last  Hercules  re- 
stores to  him  his  living  wife  in  the  person  of  the  veiled 
figure,  and  assures  him  that  he  is  now  fully  relieved  from 
his  oath*  The  curtain  falls  amidst  their  universal  hap- 
piness. 

Sismondi  says  that  AUestis  does  not  resemble  any  of 
Alfieri*s  other  tragedies.  "  Conjugal  tenderness  is  beanti- 
fuEy  painted  in  it,  and  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
powers  and  of  the  Chorus,  together  with  a  happy  termina- 
tion, give  it  quite  a  different  character."  In  its  broad 
ontHnes  this  play  resembles  Euripides'  beautiful  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  which  Alfieri  also  translated,  thus 
leading  him  to  call  his  own  work  Akesiis  II.  for  the  sake 
of  distinction.  Both  commemorate  the  tender  conjugal 
affection  of  the  heroine,  as  spoken  of  by  Milton  in  his 
feimous  sonnet  '  On  his  deceased  wife.' 

"MethoQght  I  saw  my^  late  eapons^d  saint  i 

BroTEig:ht  to  me,  lika  Aleestis  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glaj  hijsbund  gavo, 
RastiQeU  frona  death  by  forcSj  ttLOUgtt  ^jaX*;  aiisi  t&isiir  I 
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In  Alfieri's  version,  Iiowever,  Alcsestis  had  not  actmQy 
crossed  the  Stygian  stream. 

Tliifl  play  ifl  especially  intere&ting,  as  being  the  latest  m 
date  of  Alneri'B  tragedies,  it  having  been  finally  completed 
by  him  in  Septeml»er  17&9,  or  only  four  yBSLTs  before  \m 
death,  when  he  waa  in  the  maturity  of  his  faeultiefi,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  lately  acquired  master^'-  of  the  Greek 
language.  Both  in  his  Life  and  in  a  long  Elucidation 
(Schiarimento)  accompanying  the  work  itself,  he  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  worked 
simnltaneouttly  at  the  two  Àke^tìs%  which  he  meant 
to  be  inseparable,  as  is  seen  by  the  Dedication  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany  herewith  given.  It  wiU  be  seen  that 
Alfieri^s  Alcestis  takes  a  part  in  the  dialogue  after  she  is 
restored  to  life,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Aloes  tie  of 
Euripides*  Schlegel  praises  Euripides  highly  for  this^  aa 
showing  hie  unwillingness  to  draw  aside  the  mysterious 
veil  which  shrouds  the  condition  of  the  dead*  It  may  le 
mentioned  that  the  story  of  Alcaatis*a  return  to  life  is 
supposed  by  ancient  and  modem  writers  to  mean  that  she 
was  cured  of  a  dangerous  iliness  by  a  physician  named 
Hercules  (see  Palaephatus,  De  incredib.  41  ;  Plut,  Aitmiof. 
.761). 

Alfieri  wrote  in  1796  ;  *'  If  I  had  not  sworn  to  myself 
never  to  write  another  tragedy  "  (see  his  lines  at  the  end 
of  The  Second  Brutus )y  "  the  reading  of  the  Alcestis  of  Eu- 
ripides haa  so  touched  and  inflamed  me,  that  I  should  mt 
vigorously  to  work,  after  closing  Euripides»  to  sketch  out 
a  new  Alcestis,  in  which  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the 
good  in  the  Greek,  increasing  it  where  possible,  and  dis- 
card aU  the.  laughable  matter,  of  which  there  is  not  a  little 
in  the  text."  He  afterwards  speaks  of  the  tears,  sobs,  and 
sighs,  with  which  he  wrote  the  work.  In  the  SchiaTimcnio 
he  gives  an  amusing  address  made  to  him  in  his  sleep  by 
a  bust  of  Euripides  in  his  room,  ordering  him  to  keep 
inseparably  united  together  the  two  versions  of  Alcestis, 
his  own  being  pretended  to  be  an  alternative  vareioai 
the  great  Greek  poet  himself. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  NOBLE  LADY 

THE  COUNTESS  LOUISA  STOLBERG 
OF  ALBANY.i 


Lady,  two  lustres  perfected  are  now, 

Since  on  my  tragic  flights  I  placed  a  rein, 
And,  at  Apollo's  feet,  with  solenm  vow, 

My  dagger  and  my  buskin  laid  again. 
To  my  frail  bark,  when  I  wrote  Myrrha,  thou 

Didst,  with  thy  name,  propitious  rigging  deign 
To  give  ;  the  dedication,  then,  allow 

Of  these  the  fruits  of  my  maturer  vein. 
The  two  Alcestis*  mirrors  are  of  thee  : 

Adapted  from  the  Greek  to  Tuscan  ear. 
To  thee  inscribed,  my  last  gift  they  shall  be. 

If  Time  will  only  check  his  swift  career. 
Mine  is  the  good  Phersean's  destiny. 

If  in  Admetus'  portrait  mine  appear. 

Florence,  December  1798. 


'This  sonnet  is  placed  in  the  MSS.  before  the  poet's  two  versions  of 
Aicestis,    See  also  the  dedication  of  Myrrha, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON ìE.. 

Pheres.  Hercules. 

Admetus.  Chorus  of  Thessalian  Matrons. 

Alcestis.  Daughter  op  Admetus.  \     These  do 

EuMELUS.  Maidens  OF  Alcestis.     /  not  speak. 


Scene. — The  Palace  of  Pheres  in  Pherae,  the  Capital  of 
Tìiesaalìf. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

PHERES. 

Pher,  Unhappy  father,  thou  dost  trembling  stand 
In  fearful  anguish,  and  hialf  dead,  expecting 
The  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Irrevocably  clear  'twill  make  to  thee, 
If  in  Fate's  book  'tis  written  down  that  tbou. 
Must  be  deprived  of  thy  adored  Admetus, 
Thy  only  son. — Thou  sov'reign  Deity 
Of  Cirrha,  0  thou  merciful  Apollo, 
If  thou  with  thy  divinity  didst  deign 
Happy  to  make  my  palace,  in  whose-  bounds 
Our  fliocks  once  had  thee  as  their  unknown  shepherd  ;. 
If  in  so  many  ways  with  thy  great  favor 
It  pleased  thee  then  to  honor  me,  as  thy 
Unworthy  host  ;  give  back,  restored  to  health. 
To  a  declining  father  his  dear  son, 
Who  in  the  very  flow'r  of  life  now  pines 

^  v.  1 
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Upon  the  border  of  the  darksome  tomb  Ì — 

Ko  moi*e  repose  I  find,  or  peace.     To  swell 

My  grief,  I  cannot  Ycnture  to  exhalo 

Into  the  breast  of  my  dear  aged  consort 

All  my  deep  woes  :  I  with  one  bhjw  should  sever 

The  feeble  thread  of  her  eadstence,  dared  I 

Unveil  to  her  the  fast  approaching  end 

Of  him  our  only  son.     By  weight  of  years 

Bonie  down,  she  never  places  now  her  foot 

Outside  her  royal  rooms  :  so  hitherto 

The  sorrow  that  oppreasee  all  FherBe 

To  her  remains  unknown,     Bnt  she  must  know  it  ! 

Thou  only,  uolile  and  beloved  oompanion 

Of  all  my  days,  attaehest  me  to  life! 

Were  I  not  needful  for  thy  life,  1  straightway 

Should  pray  the  Deities  for  death,  to  save 

Admetus  dear  from  Pluto  .  .  .  But,  what  see  I  ? 

Alcestis  hastens  hither  !     Is  she  fii-st 

To  learn  the  answer  of  the  oracle  ? 

Scene  II. 

ALCESTIS,    PHERES. 

Ale.  Dry  up,  0  monarch,  thy  paternal  teara  : 
Thou  wilt  not  now  be  calPd  upon  to  mourn 
The  death  of  thy  dear  son, 

Pher.  What  do  I  hear  Ì 

0  joy  I     Has  then  Apollo  ?  ...  Is  there  hope  ?  ,  ,  , 
Ah.  Yes,  hope  to  thee,  from  the  prophetic  cave  ; 

1  would  not  yield  the  honor  of  such  news 
To  any  other  ;  'twas  my  lips  alone 
That  should  inform  thee, 

Fh&r.  Tell  me  i  will  my  son 

Eemain  alive  ? 

Ak.  For  thee,  he  will  remain 

Alive  ;  of  this  I'm  sure.     Apollo  says  so  ; 
Alcestis  this  repeats  and  swears. 

Fher.  0  joy  I 

Tliy  apouMe  alive  !  ,  -  . 

Ak.  *TÌ8  not  sufficient  reason 

Why  joy  should  rise  again  to*day  inside 
These  sorrow ii\g  nvblW^. 
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Pher,  WLat  ?  can  there  weeping  be, 

Admetns  having  ris'n  again  ?    Great  Heavens  ! 
Thou,  who  so  dearly  lov*st  him,  of  his  safety 
Hearing,  and  bringing  the  glad  news  thyself 
To  a  despairing  father,  hast  thy  cheeks 
Dyed  as  with  death  ?  and  to  the  sudden  flash 
Of  a  half  joy  on  thy  ingenuous  brow, 
Quickly  succeed^,  behind  a  darksome  veil, 
A  troubled  silence  ?     Speak  !  . .  . 

Ale.  The  Deities 

Themselves  are  subject  to  unchanging  laws  ; 
And  never  venture  to  infringe  the  dread 
Decrees  of  Destiny.     The  Deities 
Gave  thee  not  little,  when  they  gave  Admetus. 

Pher,  Woman,  thy  look  and  acts,  more  than  thy  words, 
Fill  me  with  dread.     Alas  !  explain  the  terms, 
The  terms,  whose  sad  conditions  make  the  life 
Of  thy  adored  Admetus  of  bad  omen 
To  us,  and  also  to  thyself. 

Ale.  0  father. 

If  the  dark  secret  could  remain  unknown 
To  thee,  if  'twere  not  told  thee,  I  were  silent 
Till  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacrifice  : 
But  thou,  alas  I  must  hear  it  ;  hear  it  then 
From  me. 

Pher.     Thou  mak'st  a  cruel  piercing  chill 
Pervade  my  ev'ry  fibre  :  I  not  only 
A  father  am  :  but  many  mix'd  affections 
Contend  within  my  heart  :  thou  excellent 
Daughter-in-law,  I  love  thee  more  than  daughter  ; 
I  love  thy  children,  my  grandchildren  dear. 
Their  grandsire's  vast  delight  and  hope  :  and  still, 
After  ten  lustres,  bums  within  my  heart. 
Pure  and  unchanged,  my  old  and  loving  flame 
For  my  inseparable  consort  dear. 
Think,  then,  in  what  heart-rending  agony 
I  stand,  thy  words  expecting  ;  well  I  see. 
Ah,  well  I  see  that  some  of  my  own  blood 
Will  suffer  from  the  fatal  augury. 

Ale.  Death  of  her  rights  to  rob,  e'en  the  Immortals 
No  pow'r  possess.     She,  with  her  crooked  hands, 
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Already  stood,  in  act  to  Beis^o  Aàm&tjis^ 

Victim  renowxi'd  :  Adiaetue^  only  heir 

To  Thejssaly^B  fair  kingdom  :  in  the  vigor 

Of  bis  full  luanly  age  ;  supremely  happy 

Here  in  the  palace  ;  by  liis  noble  parents. 

His  subjects,  and  the  neighboring  states  adored, 

And  venerated  :  and,  1  need  not  eay. 

By  his  beloved  Alcestis  :  such  a  prey 

Insatiable  Death  already  deem'd 

tìlie  held  ;  Apollo  now  has  seized  upon  it  ; 

Another  (not  his  peer»  he  has  no  peer), 

tìlie  in  his  place  must  have  :  this  other  prey 

]Must  be  of  his  own  blood,  or  joined  to  Hm 

By  eloB6  adherence  ;  and  to  Orciis  go, 

In  free  exchange  for  the  restored  Admetus. 

Behold  the  terms  on  which  he's  saved. 

Ph^r.  What  hear  I? 

Unhappy  family  1  what  victim  ?  .  ,  ,  who 
Will  now  suffice  ?  .  ,  . 

Ak.  The  sad  exchange,  0  father. 

Is  made  already.     Keady  is  the  prey  ; 
Not  all-unworthy  of  the  saved  Admetua, 
0  mighty  Goddess  of  Avemns,  thon. 
Whose  sacred  image  riios  on  this  threshold, 
Wilt  not  disdain  this  victim, 

Pher.  What!  prepared 

The  victim  is  !  great  Beav'ne  !  and  of  our  blood  I 

And  them  didst  in  my  presence  say,  0  woman. 

That  I  should  now  tfry  up  my  tears?  . .  , 

Ale.  I  said  so  ; 

Again  I  say  it  ;  thou  shalt  not  have  canee 

To  mourn  thy  son  ;  nor  I  to  mourn  my  husband, 

AdmetuH  safe,  no  other  lamentation 

Can  here  be  heard,  at  all  to  equal  that 

His  death  would  have  calVd  forth.    By  some  lamentfi,! 

Bnt  short,  and  mingled  likewise  with  some  joy. 

The  victim  for  Admetus'  life  exch:inged 

Will  honored  be.     The  prey  vow'd  willingly, 

And  by  an  oath  that  never  can  be  broken, 

To  the  infernal  Gods  ìb 1  ! 

Pher,  Great  Heav'ns  ! 
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What  hast  thott  done  ?  didst  think  tipon  such  terms 

To  savB  thj  poor  Admetus  ?    Can  he  live 

Without  thee  ?  of  his  very  eyes  art  thou 

The  light  :  thou  art  his  mnl;  thou'rt  more  belovod 

By  him  than  even  Ms  loved  parents  are  ; 

Thou  art  more  dear  to  him  than  bis  own  children  ; 

More  dear  to  him  than  fself.     Ah,  no  !    It  must  not. 

It  must  not  be  1    Alcestis,  in  the  prime 

Of  beauty  first  to  perish,  then  to  kill 

Not  only  thy  own  spouse,  but  all  of  us 

Who  love  thee  ae  a  daughter?    Void  the  palace, 

The  kingdom  void,  when  thou  art  not.    Hast  thought,  t0O| 

Of  thy  two  tender  children  ?    What  wiU  they 

Without  thee  do?    Thou  mayet,  with  other  heirs, 

Make  joyfnl  all  the  land  of  Thessaly  : 

Thou  art  the  fount  of  each  domestic  joy. 

Thou  of  Admetus  art  the  true  and  first 

And  only  life.     Thou  shalt  not  dio,  I  swear  it, 

As  long  as  I  can  dio.     My  bead  it  is, 

Which  silently  the  oracle  demands* 

Yes,  I  it  is,  a  frail  and  dried-up  trunk. 

Whose  duty  is  to  die  for  my  dear  son. 

My  many  yoars,  my  hopes  for  ever  dead; 

My  finished  race,  the  pity  of  a  father. 

My  pity,  intermixed  with  wonderment, 

Por  a  young  woman,  with  celestial  gifts 

So  richly  deck'd  ;  ali  those  cx>mbined  have  sculptured 

In  adamant  my  death.     Yes,  thou  must  live  ! 

Pheres  commands  it  ;  never  shall  the  lov43 

Of  a  young  wife  be  sufier'd  to  outvie 

The  generous  love  of  a  fond  ancient  father, 

Alt\  Thy  soni  sublime,  and  thy  immense  and  true 

Afi'ection  as  a  father,  well  I  knew  ; 

And  therefore  I  anticipated  them. 

But,  Pheretì,  if  I  lent  a  silent  ear 

To  all  thy  words,  thou  in  thy  turn  art  bound 

To  listen  to  my  speech  in  perfect  silence  ; 

Fully  convinced  thou  soon  wilt  be,  and  vainly 

Wilt  seek  to  combat  ma. 

PJi^T.  What  canst  thon  say  ? 

What  can  I  hear  ?  'tii  true  I  wish  to  save 
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AdmetuB  :  with  thyself  tbou'lt  lo&e  him  :  I 
Haste  to  the  altars  .  .  . 

Ak.  Stop  \  thou  art  too  late. 

Already  Proserpine  in  her  deep  realm  e 
Hag  heard  my  fearful  oath  ;  already  she 
Indissolubly  has  accepted  it. 
Fully  asBured  am  I  tLat  I  must  die. 
And  nothing  no^v  can  change  my  fate.    Do  thou 
Attend  to  what  I  say  ;  and  give  consent. 
Like  a  true  father,  to  my  firm  resolve. 
It  was  not  female  levity,  nor  any 
Vain  love  of  glory  which  impeird  m©  :  'twaa 
Reasons  invincible.     Now  list.     Still  more 
Than  dear,  yes  sacred,  ia  Admetns*  blo<:>d 
To  me  r  his  father^  mother,  and  his  children, 
^Tie  these  that  constitute  Admetus*  blood  : 
Now,  which  of  these,  instead  of  him,  would  Death 
Take  as  her  prey?  dost  think  his  son  perchance? 
He  has  not  yet  fulfiird  two  lustres  ;  though 
In  daring  wanting  not,  hie  tender  years 
Allow  him  not  to  wish  himself  for  death 
8j)ontaneouBly  :  and  if  they  did,  could  I, 
His  mother,  bear  it  in  my  only  son  ? 
Still  more  'twould  be  so  with  my  younger  daught^r. 
The  aged,  ever-suff'ring  mother's  left; 
The  mirror  of  each  lofty  matron's  virtue  ; 
Eeady,  (I'm  sure)  did  she  but  know,  herself 
In  her  son's  place  to  give  to  Styi  as  victim  : 
But,  tell  me^  thou  who  liv^st  in  her  alone. 
Would  not  thy  life  be  instantly  out  off 
Were  hers  to  end?    Therefore  on  thee  alone 
Perforce  had  faU'n  the  terrible  exchange, 
If  thou  hadst  been  the  first  the  Deity's 
Dreadful  response  to  hear.     So  'twas  ray  care 
To  be  the  first  to  hear  it  ;  I,  who  came 
A  stranger  to  this  palace  ;  a  kind  Fate 
Has  surier'd  me  to  be  the  one  to  save 
The  whole  of  this  most  precious  stock  at  once. 

Pher.  Thou  mak'st  me  weep  :  with  wonderment  i 
My  soul  thou  filler t,  and  my  very  heart 
In  pieces  thou  doat  rend.    Great  Heav'ns  1  .  ,  , 
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Ah,  Yes,  weep 

Over  my  fate  ;  bnt,  father,  thou  canst  not, 

And  oughtest  not  to  blame  my  high  resolve. 

The  more  my  death  may  cost  me,  the  more  worthy 

Admetus  to  redeem  am  I  ;  to  Pluto 

I  go  approved  the  more.     The  will  of  Heaven 

Was  this  most  surely  :  I  assume  the  care 

Of  proving  it  to  my  Admetus'  self. 

Already  see  I  his  despairing  grief, 

But  fear  not  to  confront  it.     Heav*n  will  give  me 

SuflBcient  strength  :  most  palpable  will  I 

My  reasons  make  ;  I  hope  to  prove  to  him 

That  his  pure  conjugal  and  mighty  love. 

If  I  possess'd  it,  was  by  me  deserved. 

To  yield  to  Fate  is  needful  :  but  to  bow, 

And  not  to  let  the  mind  be  crush'd,  the  noble 

Distinguishes  from  those  of  vulgar  birth. 

He  in  my  courage  must  redouble  his  ; 

Him  have  I  saved  with  parents  and  with  children  ; 

Alive,  he  loved  me  :  deaid,  he'll  honor  me. 

Fher.  Dumb  I  remain,  struck  down  to  earth  :  I  feel 
Within  my  breast  a  noble  envy,  grief, 
And  a  hard  shame  that's  insupportable. 
I'll  do  .  .  . 

Ale,        Do  what  may  keep  my  memory 
Here  sacred,  and  assist  me  in  my  plans. 
As  thou  shouldst  do.     Thou  oughtst  to  save  thy  son. 
And  I  my  husband  :  this  of  both  of  us 
The  lofty  duty  is,  the  sole.    And  now  once  more 
The  fatal  vow  I  in  thy  presence  swear  .  .  . 
It  moves  to  its  fulfilment . . .  Yes,  already 
I  feel  its  sad  effects.    A  fierce  and  burnii^ 
Fever  now  penetrates  my  mortal  frame. 
Doubt  there  is  none  :  my  vows  has  Pluto  heard, 
And  bids  me  come  ;  Admetus  now  is  saved. 
Pher.  To  him  I'U  hasten  ;  he  perchance  .  .  . 
Ale,  To  him 

No  one  can  go  before  me  :  I  already 
Have  made  access  to  him  impossible. 
'Tis  I  must  cure  him,  and  inform  him  of  it  ; 
And  no  one  else.    And  thou,  who  so  dost  love 
Thy  noble  consort,  hasten  to  her  side» 
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And  the  glad  tidinge  of  thy  risen  json» 

Although  she  knew  not  he  was  sick  to  death. 

To  her  convey- 

Pher.  We  wretched  »  < , 

Ale.  Happy  onee^ 

Who  find  again  a  son  already  lost. 

Qo  then,  I  pray  :  m  vain  thine  opposition  ; 

I*ni  more  than  woman  now.     All  fear  he  nnite  1 

I  of  Admetufl  am  the  savionr  :  so 

Let  all  obey  me  here.^Y©  honored  matrons 

Of  Pheree,  haste,  and  leare  the  palace  walls, 

And  straight  prepare  a  Bolemn  sacrifice 

In  honor  of  great  Profterjnne  :  and  aing 

The  proper  hymn  to  that  dread  Beity, 

Hearing  the  altar  at  the  very  foot 

Of  her  prond  image  :  soon  wiil  I  return 

To  fi  nidi  here  the  solemn  rite,  0  women* 

ScEi^  IIL 

OHORUS,    PHERES. 

Pher.  What  conrage  !  O  what  virtue  t . . .  What  unknoini 
Conjugal  love  1  .  .  .  Unfortunate  Adraetus, 
If  at  this  price  alone  'tia  thine  to  live  1 

ScENB  IV* 

CHORUS, 

O  Goddess  of  A  vermis  dread,  attend 

With  kindness  to  our  tows  to  thee  ; 

If  it  indeed  may  be 
That  living  voice  of  mortal  prayer  can  wend 

Beyond  sad  Acheron' b  ill-fated  shore, 
And  down  to  thy  dark  realms  descend  : 

With  eyes  with  bitter  weeping  teeming  o'er,"' 
And  trembling  at  Admetus'  peril  all, 

Thy  Deity  ^ith  reverence  we  implore. 
That  thou  wilt  kindly  deign  to  call 

On  laevet-ftat^d,  greedy  Death  to  spare 
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Antistrophe, 
Sole  stay  of  his  declining  parents  he  ; 

And  *tis  most  probable  that  they, 

To  helpless  gnef  a  prey, 
Swept  from  the  book  of  living  men  would  be  : 

Admetus,  hope  of  Thessaly's  fair  land, 
Who  would  with  him  extinguish'd  see 

Her  happy  state,  and  at  one  blow  unmanned 
That  pow'r  in  which  she  now  securely  lies  ; 

Unless  he  first  have  train'd,  to  her  command, 
His  children  in  sagacious  wise  : 

Yes,  indispensable  is  his  control  ; 

He  and  Alcestis  have  two  frames,  one  soul. 

Epode, 
If  thou  near  Etna's  billowy  strand  one  day 
Wert  taken,  and  thy  captor  did  not  se«m 
Hateful  to  thee,  nor  didst  thou  deem  " 
Bitter  the  tenor  of  his  ardent  vows  ; 
Thou  whose  compassion  others'  woes  arouse. 
Whose  heart  affection  conjugal  doth  sway. 

Of  this  fond  loving  and  re-loved  spouse, 
Goddess,  destroy  not  now  the  bliss,  we  pray  ! 


ACT  II. 

^E    I. 


CHORUS,  ADMETUS. 

Chorus.  What  see  I  ?  can  it  be  ?  Admetus  comes 
Hither  with  happy,  free  and  lightsome  step  ! 
Just  now  he  stood  at  death's  own  door,  and  yet 
Is  here  so  soon  ?  .  .  .  Admetus,  may  we  trust 
Our  eyes  ? 

Adm.       Yes,  women,  so  it  is  !  made  whole 
Am  I  in  body  in  one  single  moment  ; 
But  not  in  mind. 

Chorus,  What  is  the  matter  ?  why 

Dost  turn  thy  looks  around  in  troubled  fashion  ? 
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Adm,  0  tell  me,  where  ie  my  diTine  Alceetis  ? 
I  seek  her  ev'iy where  in  Taim 

Oiwrus,  Just  now, 

Upon  thitì  sacred  tlireshold  of  the  palaoe. 
She  with  ioTid  voice  invited  ns  ;  and  then 
Commanded  ns  to  sing  our  hymns  devout  *  »  , 

Adm.  To  Froserpine  ? 

Chmrm.  Yes,    She  meanwhile  directed 

Her  footsteps  towards  her  ehamher  actively  ■ 
Preparing  for  the  sacrifice  perchauce, 
Which  she  enjoin'd  ym  to  make  ready  here. 

Adm.  Gro  quickly  on  her  traces  ;  go  :  it  may  be 
That  in  A  pollone  chapel  she  devoutly 
The  duo  ahlutions  is  performing  now  : 
Ah,  find  her  then,  and  let  her  hear  from  you 
That  I  am  whole,  although  with  trembling  fillM, 
And,  at  this  fatal  Goddese'  feet  bow'd  down, 
Await  her  here, 

SCKJTE  II. 

Aém.  Alas  f  for  whom  did  she 

Bid  them  prepare  a  sacrifice  ?— Ah,  hear  me, 
Avemus*  potent  Goddess  \  thou,  who  erst 
Didst  summon  me  in  fearful  tones,  as  one 
"Who  was  thy  certain  victim  ;  quickly  now, 
If  it  so  be  that  that  late  horrid  vision 
Which  came  to  me  is  a  reality, 
Quickly  take  back  again  my  feeble  frame. 
Upon  such  terms  I  cannot  live.     Behold, 
I  how  before  thy  image,  with  black  crowns 
Of  fun*ral  cypresses  adom'd  so  fitly  : 
Invoking  thee,  and  praying  thee  to  give  mo 
Sooner  a  thousand  deaths,  than  let  me  see 
That  vision  e'er  fulfilled. 


SCENB  III* 
PHERES,  ADMETUS. 

Pher.  I  to  this  threshold 

Of  my  beloved  son  tetnTn  once  more, 
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Anxious  and  trembling  :  yet  I  cannot  bear 
Long  to  be  absent  from  it.     Those  wild  words 
Wretched  Alcestis  utter'd,  leave  me  not 
One  moment  of  repose.     I  will  at  least 
Find  out  with  my  own  eyes,  if  risen  yet 
From  off  his  wearisome  and  fatal  couch 
Admetus  is. 

Adm.^        Admetus  ?    Who  doth  call  me  ? 
What  see  I  ?     HeaVns  I  thou,  father  ? 

Pher.  Heav'n  be  praised  ! 

Thy  full  recovery  at  least  is  true  : 
The  instantaneous  manner  of  thy  cure 
Prodigious  also  is.     0  my  sweet  son, 
My  only  son,  thee  I  embrace  once  more 
Eestored  at  length  !  and  once  again  may  I 
In  thee  repose  my  ev'ry  hope,  the  hope 
Of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  hope  of  all. 

Adm,  Why  speakest  thou  of  hope  ?  Ah,  no  !  Thou  see'st 
me 
Eestored  in  looks  perchance,  but  more  unhappy 
A  thousand  times  than  in  the  lap  of  death. 
As  I  so  lately  stood.     A  dreadful  fear. 
Surely  not  natural,  has  on  me  seized, 

0  father  :  and  my  ev'ry  step,  my  words, 
My  thoughts,  my  terrors,  my  astonished  soul 
All  agitated,  and  my  sighs  profound  ; 

All  this  (thou  see'st  it  well)  points  out  the  change 
Of  that  foul  mortal  illness  of  the  body 
Into  a  new,  and  far  more  horrible 
Sickness  of  mind. 

Pher.  I  scarcely  can  refrain 

From  weeping. — Ah,  my  son  ;  thou  then  hast  seen 
Alcestis,  and  from  her  hast  learnt . .  . 

Adm,  As  yet 

1  have  not  seen  her,  since  I've  gazed  again, 
With  eyes  no  longer  glazed  in  death,  upon 
The  sun's  fair  light.     Each  corner  of  the  palaoe 
I  search'd  as  soon  as  I  had  risen,  hoping 

To  find  her,  but  in  vain  :  at  length  I  sent 
Her  faithful  matrons,  whom  I  met  with  here, 
^  Raising  his  head  from  the  ground. 
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To  search  for  her  witlun  ;  bere  I  meanwhile 
Am  waiting  for  her.     Ah,  how  id  any  things 
Have  I  to  tell  to  thee.  Al  cesti  b  dear, 
All  trembiingly  I  in  thy  tseleetial  heart 
Eelief  from  all  my  pafisione  shall  I  find  ; 
"Tib  thon  alone  who  canat  (if  anj^  may} 
To  calm  restore  my  trotibled  apirita. 

Pher.  Heavens  I 

Fuhappy  son  I  ...  0  hear  me  !  do  thy  best 
Some  alight  amount  of  quiet  to  restore, 
Before  thon  see's t  her,  to  thy  still  infirm 
And  agitated  senses.     When  we're  sick, 
We  acarce  can  comprehend  a  end  den,  fnll 
Eetnm  to  health  ;  thy  raving  probably 
Comes  from  the  long  and  aadly  fever'd  fibreu 
Of  an  excited  brain, 

Adm.  Would  it  were  trae» 

0  father  !  but  within  my  body  tie*er 
Dwelt  there  a  more  complete  and  perfect  health, 
Than  that  which  dwells  there  now  :  1  feel  within  me 
Each  powV  of  thought  in  as  entire  perfection, 

As  I  have  ever  felt  them.     No,  dear  father, 

1  do  not  rave  indeed  :  bnt  that  quick  manner 
In  which  I  rose  again,  and  then  the  vision. 
So  palpable  and  dVead,  which  shortly  follow*d, 
Wonld  have  disturbance  brought  to  eVry  soul. 
However  sound  and  fearless. — Yes,  immersed. 
As  thou  doat  know,  in  mortal  lethargy. 
But  a  few  houra  ago  I  lay.     My  eyeH, 
Heavy  with  Stygian  clouds,  could  see  no  more  i 
My  mind  was  shaded  o'er,  well-nigh  destroyed 
Were  all  my  senses  i  whercabonts  I  waa, 
Or  anion  gat  whom,  I  knew  not.     Perhaps,  just  then, 
My  loving  wife  and  my  attendants  faithful 

Had  left  me  for  a  little  while,  wi-apt  up 
In  seeming  sleep,  and  I  remain'd  alone  : 
At  le^st  I  think  ao  ;  for,  when  I  arose, 
I  found  no  being  by  my  side.     Meanwhile 
I  lay  'tween  noo-exiatence  and  existence, 
When,  far  more  burning  than  an  earthly  flame, 
A  sudden  lay  &hot  through  me,  and  compeird 
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My  ey©B  to  open.     Lo,  the  Bov'reign  God^ 

Apollo,  whom  we  once  fonnd  so  propitious. 

That  day  whcjn  ho  consented  in  this-  palace- 

To  show  himself,  no  more  as  mortal  shepherd^ 

But  plaiTily  as  a  glorious  Deity  : 

So  seera'd  ha  now  ;  in  miijesty  divln© 

Approached  he  near  my  bed,  and  with  a  light 

Celestial  gesture  ^neath  my  nostrils  held 

A  gentle  remedy  of  mighty  poiwer, 

Miraculous,  sweet-scented,  and  life-giving  ; 

At  the  same  time  he  over  me  extended 

His  kind  right  band  and  cried  :  "  Admetus,  rise  : 

"  Thy  parents*  prayers  and  those  of  thy  rare  spouse 

'*  Are  beard  ;  now,  live," — Hie  words,  the  deed  itself, 

My  cure,  his  disappearance,  all  werer  one. 

Straight  leaped  I  from  the  bed  :  full  of  great  joy. 

Which  took  a%vay  my  voice,  I  bow'd  before 

The  God,  who  left  behind  him  as  he  wient 

A  splendid  track  of  his  immortal  lights 

Which  rose  up  high  in  air.     Then,  the  first  thonght 

Which  sprang  up  in  my  heart  was  to  embrace 

My  dear  Alcestis  ;  for  to  me  no  joy. 

Which  I  may  straightway  not  divide  with  her. 

Can  be  a  joy. 

Fher.  Sacred  Apollo  !    Thou 

Sovereign  protector  and  true  Deity  I 
The  lofty  promises  I  well  remember, 
Which  thou  at  parting  madeet  us, 

Adm.  But,  father, 

The  whole  as  yet  thou  hast  not  heard  :  suspend 
Thy  votive  prayers  awhile. — I  tum*d  me  round 
Quickly,  that  I  might  go  to  seek  my  spouse  ; 
When  lo,  in  front  of  me,  upon  the  threshold 
Appeared  there,  in  a  form  of  teiTor,  Death. 
Over  my  head  her  dreadful  cutting  scythe 
Three  times  or  four  at  least  she  threateningly 
Did  brandish  ;  then,  she  cried  in  angry  voice 
Of  thunder  :  **  O  Admetus  t   0  Admetizs  f 
*'  A  God  too  powerful  now  has.  stolen  thee 
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'*  With  joy  from  me.     Yes,  thou  BhaU  live  indeed  : 

**  Vainly  doth  Phoebus  try  to  break  the  laws 

'■  Of  changeless  Destiny  :  yes,  thou  shalt  live  ; 

"  But  in  Buch  anguish,  that  thou  It  wish  that  thou 

"  Never  wert  born  :  a  thousand  times  a  day 

"  Thou  wilt  invoke  me,  who  will  deaf  remain 

"  To  all  thy  prayera,  as  thoti  wert  deaf  just  now, 

u  WiUìng  Apollo,  to  my  menaces/' — 

She  spake  :  and  round  me  spread  a  sndden  storm 

Of  darkest  mist,  and  I  was  left  half-dead, 

And  weeping  bitterly.     I  slowly  groped 

My  way  along,  that  I  might  find  the  road 

Out  of  the  palace  :  then,  as  if  pursued. 

I  liaaten'd  wildly  on,  I  knew  not  ivhither, 

Cailiug  Alcestis  ;  but  she  heard  me  not. 

Here  found  I  women  ;  they  a  saorifioe 

To  Proserpine  prepared  ;  before  her  image 

Prostrate  I  fell  :  all  trembUng  now  I  stand, 

What  shall  I  hope?  what  fear?  what  say?  what  do?^ 

Ah,  father»  I  indeed  am  wretched  1 

Pher.  What, 

Wiat  can  I  say  ?  ,  ,  .  What  see  I?    Heav'ns  !   AlceetiBl 
0  son  !  0  son  I 


Scene  IV* 

ALCESTIS,    PHERES,   ADMKllJS, 

Ale.  O  happy  I  !    Admetns, 

The  better  portion  of  bij  soiil,  thou  livest, 
And  art  as  whole  as  ever.    This  to  us 
Promised  the  Deities  ;  let  us  return 
Our  thanks  devout  ;  and  vie  in  venerating 
ITieir  high  decrees,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Adm.  0  Heav'ns!    Are  these,  my  gpona©  beloved,  are 
these 
The  acts  and  words,  which  by  thy  love  immense 
Alone  inspired  are  now,  the  day  that  I 
To  unexpected  life  return  ?     1  see  the©  ill. 
Squalid  m  face,  with  sorrow  in  thy  breast  ; 
Uncertain  in  thy  words  ;  instead  of  rays 
Of  joy  spreftd  over  thy  ingenuous  brow, 
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From  eye  to  eye  I  see  the  furrows  black 
Of  anguish  most  profound.     Unhappy  I  ! 
What  can  I  be,  if,  only  just  escaped 
From  death,  I  bring  firist  to  myself,  and  then 
To  those  whom  I  love  best,  not  happiness. 
But  certain  grief?    Alas  !  too  true,  I  fear, 
Too  true  will  prove  to  be  my  terrors. 

Ale.  Father, 

I  little  thought  that  I  should  find  thee  here, 
Inside  our  threshold.     Thou  not  long  ago 
Didst  promise  me  that  thou  wouldst  straightway  go 
To  the  sad  aged  mother  of  Admetus 
And  of  myself,  with  the  propitious  news 
Of  her  cured  son  consoling  her. 

Pher,  Alcestis, 

Thy  words  I  understand  :  the  news  already 
I've  to  my  consort  taken  ;  I  return  there  ; 
And  leave  thee  with  thy  spouse.     Silence  meanwhile 
Each  doubt  within  thy  breast  :  I  could  not  have 
The  daring  or  the  heart  with  him  to'  assume 
Any  of  thy  most  sacred  rights. 

Adm,  What  means 

The  language  that  ye  hold  ?  .  .  . 

Pher,  Thou  soon  shalt  know  : 

Soon  shalt  thou  see  me  here  again,  dear  son. 

Scene  V. 

ADMETUS,    ALCESTIS. 

Adm.  What  doth  this  mean  ?  I  see  that  each  of  you 
At  my  recov'ry  is  as  much  afflicted. 
As  ye  were  erst  at  my  approaching  death. 

Ale,  Admetus,  of  the  Gods  thou  ever  wert 
A  worshipper  profound  .  .  . 

Adm,  Still  more  than  ever 

I  am  so,  since  divine  Apollo  gave  me 
My  life  in  such  an  obvious  gift.     Dear  spouse. 
Where  wert  thou  then  ?  why  wert  thou  not  beside  me, 
At  that  delightful  moment,  at  a  time 
So  supernatural  and  so  tremendous  ? 
When  disappeared  my  healing  Deity, 
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Percliance  the  sight  of  thee  had  freod  my  mind 
At  once  from  ev'rj  care  :  thoii  mightst  peTchance 
Have  from  the  cm  el  phantom  rescued  me 
Which  sooD  appeared  to  me  t 

Ale.  Bear  Ly sband,  I 

No  consolation  conld  have  brought  to  thee, 
And  now  I  none  can  bring* 

AdtH.  So  be  it  then  Ì 

At  last  the  mortal  silence  now  may  cease 
Of  all  of  you.     1  from  thy  lips  would  learn 
That  which  is  heing  by  thine  acts  reveal'd, 
Aud  by  this  fatal  dumbness.     Matchless  woman. 
My  spouse  adored,  Heaven  knows  how  much.  I  love  thee; 
And  if  no  other  rea6i>n  made  mo  ask 
For  life,  when  with  the  love  of  thee  compared  ; 
With  thee  alone  divided,  its  lew  blessings. 
Its  many  sorrows  can  I  e'er  find  sweet* 
But  bow  can  I  take  pleasure  in  escaping 
From  death,  when  knowing  that  above  my  head 
Some  other  cruel  and  unknown  misfortune 
Suspended  is?    And  thou  thyself  dar'st  not 
Deny  it,     I  am  filled  with  dread  ;  I  fain 
Would  hear  it,  and  I  fear  to  hear. 

Ale.  Admettis, 

'Tis  written  in  the  Fates  that  thon  must  live. 
Thy  life  is  sacred,  and  is  needful,  too, 
For  both  thy  aged  parents  ;  and  for  both 
Thy  tender  children  ;  for  thy  spacious  kingdom  ; 
For  thy  Thessalians  all. 

Adm,  Aloestis,  Heav'na  ! 

And  dost  thoTi  reckon  all,  to  whom  mj  life 
Is  needfnl,  save  thyself?    What  do  I  see? 
Do  tears  bnt  ill  repressed  at  length  break  forili 
Over  thy  pallid  cheeks  ?  a  trembling  wild 
In  feariul  fashion  shakes  thy  tongue  and  all 
Thy  members  !  »  .  . 

Ale.  Ah  !  no  longer  'tis  the  tim.é 

To  hold  my  peace  :  it  is  impossible 
To  hide  from  thee  so  terrible  a  secret  ; 
From  me  alone  thou  ought'st  to  hear  it.     Ah  ! 
Unhappy  11  aft  I  have  had  the  force 
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And  courage  to  fulfil  my  sacred  duty, 

0  would  that  I  were  likewise  better  able 
Its  cruel  issues  to  dissimulate  ! 

But  Nature  still  asserts  imperious  sway 
Over  her  rights  :  alas  1  I  am  too  much 
A  mother  :  and  I  was  thy  spouse  .  .  . 

Adm,  What  words  !  .  .  . 

Ale,  No  longer  can  I  say  I  am  so  still. 

Adm,  A  mortal  chill  steals  o*er  my  heart.     No  longer 
Art  thou  my  spouse  ? 

Ale.    .  Fm  thine,  for  a  few  hours  .  .  . 

Adm,  What  meanest  thou?  who'll  dare  to   take  thoe 
from  me? 

Ale,  The  Deities  ;  who  gave  me  to  thee.    I 
Have  sworn  to  them  my  willing  death,  to  save  thee 
From  death.     Irrevocable  Fate  thus  wills  it. 

Adm,  Ah,  merciless,  mad  woman  !  and  from  death 
Hast  thou  saved  me,  thyself  to  death  devoting  ? 
Two  at  one  blow  hast  thou  destroyed  :  our  children 
Thou,  cruel  one,  hast  robb*d  of  both  their  parents, 
And  thou  a  mother  art  ? 

Ah,  I  was  a  wife 

Before  a  mother  :  less  to  them  the  loss, 
If,  rather  than  their  father,  me  they  lose. 

Adm,  And  dost  thou  think  it  possible,  Alcestis, 
That  I  can  thee  survive  ? 

Ale,  All's  possible 

Unto  the  Gods  :  and  they  command  thee  so. 
Have  I  to  teach  thee  to  obey,  revere  them, 
Admetus,  who  deem'st  piety  a  law  ? 
They  will'd  thy  sickness  ;  then  they  placed  in  doubt 
Thy  very  life  ;  they  gave  thee  presently 
As  'twere  a  second  life  ;  and  claim'd  instead 
To  have  some  dear  one  as  their  victim  :  they 
(How  canst  thou  doubt  it  ?)  guided  me,  weak  mother, 
Me,  loving  spouse,  to  the  great  sacrifice 
Of  my  existence,  in  the  place  of  thine, 
With  hand  invisible  ;  yes,  they  alone. 

Adm,  The  Deities?    Ah,  no  !  the  Gods  of  Hell .  .  . 

Me,  What  dar'st  thou  say,  alas  I  Within  my  heart 

1  feel  a  heav'n-sent  indescribable 
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High  daring,  superhuman.     K^ever  majr 

My  dear  Admetus  van  qui  eh 'd  bo  by  mo 

In  manlj  courage,  or  in  full  and  holy 

01)edienc6  unto  Heav'n,     Thou  mayst  suppose 

How  much  it  coHta  me  thus  to  die  •  I  sec 

Full  well  that  it  will  cost  thee  far,  far  more. 

To  have  thus  to  survive  me.    Let  us  both 

Yie  with  each  other, — for  our  children's  love. 

And  for  thy  kingdom's  glory  and  advantage, 

And  to  bequeath  a  saered  monument 

Of  gouuino  piety,^in  now  electing. 

The  one  to  die,  the  other  to  survive, 

Though  each  will  thereby  lose  the  dearest  half 

Of  self.    Thou  dost  nofc  witji  to  give  the  lie 

Unto  my  vows  :  nor  couldst  thou,  didst  thou  wish. 

Thy  life  no  more  depends  upon  thyself: 

Sole  master  of  it  is  that  great  Apollo, 

Who  has  preserved  it,     I  already  see 

His  Deity,  as  though  it  were  invoked 

By  what  I  say,  infusing  a  mute  tremor 

Through  thee  :  thou  dar'at  not  answer  :  and  in  m© 

The  mortal  fever  Kpreade  ineuxable, 

Still  more  and  inore, 

SomB  ¥L 

CHORUS,    ALCE3TJS,   ADMETCTS. 

AÌC.  Ye  have  arrived  in  time» 

0  women  :  this  unhappy  one  I  leave 
A  few  short  moments  in  your  charge,  till  I 
Eetum  :  ye  must  not  from  his  side  depart 
One  single  sttìp.     *Tìb  needful  that  my  children 
Be  with  rae  when  the  fatal  hour  arrives; 

1  will  return  with  them  ;  and  then  remain. 

CHORUS. 
StToph^  I. 
What  fatal  favor  has  been  pour'd 

Upon  Adraetus'  house  by  Heaven» 
Since,  though  her  spouse  has  been  restored, 

More  mournful  than  before  we  see 
Great  Pelmsf  dan^ter  m  adored  ? 
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All  from  his  presence,  too,  are  driven  ; 
In  mournful  posture  lie 
Stands  motionless,  scarce  draws  his  breath, 
His  bosom  by  a  secret  an*ow  riven  : 
This  dread  return  to  life  appears  to  be 
More  sad  to  him  than  even  death. 

Antistrophe  L 

The  black  and  dreadful  tempest  raves 

With  fury,  and  on  either  hand 
Flogg*d  fiercely  by  the  cruel  waves 

Is  the  wing*d  bark  of  nob! e  pine. 
Which  in  its  course  each  danger  braves. 
Hoping  to  reach  the  long-sought  strand. 
A  Destiny  divine 
Let  her  not  be  the  waters'  prey  : 

But  what  avails  it  her  to  come  to  land, 

If  sails,  yards,  rudder,  ev'ry  sign 

Of  her  late  prowess  have  been  swept  away  ? 

Strophe  IL 

Such  is  Admetus,  who  may  now  not  die  ; 

He  does  not  therefore  live,  alas  ! 
Because  the  Fates  a  perfect  death  deny. 
The  man  who  pines  in  misery 

Not  living  is  :  he's  but  a  pen  of  glass. 
That  writes  on  adamant,  and  then  is  broken 

On  the  harsh  whetstone  of  an  adverse  fate. 
Whose  stem  decrees,  when  once  they  have  been  spoken, 

No  human  pow'r  can  abrogate. 
Admetus'  grief  is  graven  on  his  brow. 
That  hope  in  him  is  dead  for  ever  now. 

AìUùtrophe  II. 

O  thou  Latona's  glorious  son  so  fair, 

Of  Delos  the  great  Deity, 
If  thou  from  out  of  Death's  fierce  claws  didst  tear. 
With  but  one  single  look,  the  heir 

Of  a  great  fanuly  so  dear  to  thee, 
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To  -whoso  devoted  and  untiring  zeal 

ThoTi,  in  thy  bitter  exile,  when  disguised 

In  shepherd's  form,  didst  thy  reward  reveal  ; 
Ah  I  he  was  not  by  thee  thus  pris^ed. 

That  he  might  then  in  endless  sorrow  dwell  : 

Thou,  who  hast  pow'r,  his  ev'ry  grief  dispel  ! 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

Alcestjs,  holding  her  son  Eumelus  and  her  daughter  %rif 
hand.foUowtid  and  supported  by  various  maidetia^  Ajum^tv!^ 
apart  J  and  Chorus. 

AU,  M  J  faithful  maidens,  here  spread  out  my  couch. 
Before  the  feet  of  yonder  sacred  image 
Of  this  dread  Goddess  :  here  must  I  myself 
Her  victim  offer  up.     Meanwhile,  my  children. 
Go  j^  together  to  yonr  father  ;  he 
(Do  ye  not  see?)  stands  mute  and  Borrowful, 
And  lonely  there  ;  but  precious  health  once  more 
Revives  in  him,  eo  far  as  be  may  have  it, 
And  for  yonr  sakes  he'll  live.     Now  go,  and  wreathe 
Your  innocent  and  loving  arms  around 
His  neck,  _ 

Eum,      My  dearest  father,  is  it  true 
That  we  again  behold  you  raised  to  life  ? 

0  what  great  joy  is  ours  ! 
Adin.  Alas,  no  joy 

Is  left  us  now  !     Go,  leave  me  ;  quick  depart  ; 
My  grief  is  far  too  cruel  :  m  the  world 

1  know  no  more  affection  :  know  no  more 
That  I'm  a  father, 

Eum.  Ah  !    What  do  I  hear  I 

That  we're  no  more  thy  children  ?     Such  strange 
I  understand  not.    Clasp  him  tighter^  si^tor  ; 
Compel  him  to  embrace  us  in  return. 

Adm,  My   children  !  * .  .  0    my  children  !  •  . ,  Q    what  i 
arrowa 
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Are  in  my  heart  your  innocent  soft  words, 
And  kisses  innocent  !     I'm  no  more  equal 
To  such  fierce  torture.     Yes,  your  gentle  accents 
Have  pierced  me  through,  and  forcibly  recall 
The  gentle  sound  of  my  Alcestis'  voice. — 
Alcestis,  O  Alcestis  ! — My  dear  spouse 
The  flow'r  was  of  her  sex  :  no  woman  e'er 
Was  by  her  consort  loved,  as  she  ;  yet  she 
Was  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  impious  one. 
Who  would  abandon  husband  and  her  children  ! — 
My  children,  yes,  'tis  she  who  fain  would  rob  you 
At  the  same  time  of  both  your  parents  dear. 

Alc.^  0  agony  !  I  hear  the  cruel  words 
Of  desperate  Admetus.    'Tis  my  duty, 
Whate'er  the  cost,  to  hasten  to  his  aid 
With  my  remaining  strength.     0  women,  come  ; 
Support  me,  and  approach  the  hapless  one, 
That  he  may  see  and  hear  me. 

Adm,  Heav'ns!  Alcestis? 

See  I  thee  still  ?  and  is  it  thou  thyself 
That  comest  to  my  succor  ?  hear  I  thee 
Whilst  thou  art  dying  ?    To  thy  couch  return, 
I  pray  thee  :  'tis  my  duty  there  to  stand 
Beside  thee,  when  thus  weak. 

Ale,  All  care  of  me 

Is  only  vain  :  it  certainly  is  right .  .  . 

Adm,  What  voice  !  What  looks  !  Those  eyes,  that  now  I 
see, 
Buried  beneath  a  death-portending  mist. 
Are  they,  alas  !  those  once  so  beaming  eyes. 
That  were  my  light,  my  comfort,  and  my  life  ? 
How  dark  the  ray  which  now  I  shining  see 
On  my  bow'd  head  1  how  moribund  the  voice 
That  on  my  heart  falls  heavily  !  thou  diest, 
Too  fond  Alcestis  ;  and  for  me  thou  diest  ! 

Chorus,  Behold  the  fatal  secret  !     Now  we  know 
The  meaning  of  the  divers  fearful  ravings 
Of  both  of  them. 

Adm,  Alcestis,  didst  thou  raise 

In  thy  compassion  this  my  sinking  head, 

*  Rising,  supported,  from  her  couch. 
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Now  hanging  down  again,  with  the  expiring 
Lust  vital  eiiort  of  thy  fev'iish  hand  ?— 
Ah,  from  that  deadly  touch  I  feel  already 
My  desp'ratc  fury  waking  once  again. 
And  with  redonbled  etrengtat    I  gain  my  feet, 
Kiiii  to  the  image  of  thut  greedy  GoddesB, 
Who  now  awaits  thy  victim:  there  will  I^ 
Before  thou  dieat,  immolate  myself. 

Ale.  All  fury  is  in  vain  :  onr  ehildren,  theae 
Pherajan  noble  matrons,  and  these  faithful 
Maidens  of  ours,  half- dead  Alcestis  too» 
All  stand  here  as  a  potent  obstacle 
To  all  thy  cruel  and  insane  designs, 
l>o  ye  oppose,  mj  children,  the  wild  movements 
Of  your  poor  father  :  and  around  hia  knees 
Entwine  yourselves,  and  hang  iip^m  him  thus. 

Adm.  In  vain  each  oliatacle  ;  in  vain  the  -will 
Of  Deities-     I'm  master  of  my  days  : 
I  am,  and  swear  .  .  * 

Alt\  Thou  once  didst  swear,  Admetus, 

For  thy  dear  children's  sake  to  live  :  to  me 
Thou  swarest.     Each  irreverent  fatal  oath 
Which  thou  mightst  impiously  attempt  to  make 
AgaiDst  the  Deities'  high  will,  in  vain. 
E'en  if  they  wish'd  it,  would  thy  lips  devout 
Attempt  to  utter,  by  the  Deities 
Themselves  chained  down.    Behold  :  while  I  ana  speakii 
The  Gods  are  lending  strength  ;  and  they  oommand 
Sublime  endurance  on  thy  part,  transfused 
Through  me  to  thee  :  surrender  to  their  will. 
Come  ;  calm  thyself;  assist  me  ;  and  become. 
As  is  thy  duty,  my  sweet  comforter 
In  that  last  stage  to  which  1  now  draw  nigh  : 
But  at  this  fatal  time  inflict  not  on  me 
A  martyrdom  that  is  far  worse  than  death- 
Accompany  me  now,  0  faithful  one  ! 

Chorus.  What  powV  is  in  her  words  !  Admetus'  fury 
At  the  sweet  diaini  of  the  celestial  accents 
Of  her  now  dying,  falls. 

Ale,  No  more  resists  lie 

The  arrows  which  ate  winged  by  reason  true. 
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Women,  return  we  now  with  paces  slow 
To  where  my  couch  expects  me. 

Chorus,  Thou,  too,  come, 

Admetus,  to  her  side.     Meanwhile,  who  knows 
Whether  the  Gods  have  not  thus  wiird  it  all, 
Solely  in  order  to  the  proof  to  put 
Your  courage  and  your  Ipve  and  piety? 
No,  we  as  yet  do  not  esteem  all  hope 
As  dead. 

Ale.      Admetus,  sculptured  in  thy  face 
Full  well  I  read  the  words  which  thy  wild  sobs 
So  deep  forbid  thy  lips  to  speak.     I,  too, 
With  difficulty  speak  ;  but  it  is  needful 
That  thou  shouldst  bear  impressed  upon  thy  heart. 
Until  the  tomb,  my  final  words.     Now,  hear  them  ; 
Pregnant  with  conjugal,  maternal  love. 
They  may  be  grievous,  but  they  vital  are. 
Neither  in  words,  nor  even  in  my  thoughts, 
Will  I  insult  thee  with  the  supposition 
That  thou  wilt  ever  as  a  spouse  extend 
To  any  other  woman  thy  right  hand. 
No,  thou,  Admetus,  never  wouldst  inflict 
On  these  our  dearly-loved  and  common  children 
A  stepmother  :  unworthy  were  indeed 
Such  a  suspicion  of  our  love  immense. 
Ah,  this  is  not  the  fear  which  now  I  feel 
In  leaving  thee.     My  only  fear  is  this  : 
That  thou,  too  obstinate  and  too  immersed 
In  wicked  sorrow,  to  thy  children's  hurt, 
And  to  the  hurt  of  kingdom  and  thyself, 
Mayst  seek  to  rob  them  all  of  all  the  fruit 
Of  my  emprise,  or  by  neglecting,  or 
By  short*ning  e'en  thy  days.     But  these  shall  bo 
Thy  curb.     Behold,  I  place  within  thy  hand 
This  thy  and  my  dear  daughter  ;  lasting  image 
Of  her  true  mother,  keep  her  by  thy  side. 
Live  for  her  sake  :  in  thy  default,  remember 
None  will  remain  who  at  the  fitting  time 
A  worthy  spouse  can  choose  for  her.     And  this 
Our  graceful  only  heir,  this  hope  of  all 
The  realms  of  Thessaly,  in  thy  default 
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Who  can  ìnstTnot  Mm  bow  to  govorn  well, 
And  funiitìh  him  with  help  and  proud  ©sample  ? 

Scene  II. 

Pheres,  Alcestis,  Abmetus,  Chorus,  and  the  cJiildrm 
Admetiis, 

Ale.  Come  now,  0  father  ;  join  thyself  to  us  ; 
Gaze  on  thy  hapleea  son,  who  now  has  lost 
"Voice,  senses,  strength.     It  is  for  him  I  tremble, 
And  yet  I  needs  mnst  leave  him.     At  his  side 
Do  thou  stand  ever,  as  a  close  observer 
Of  all  his  movements.— I  am  silent  ;  all 
My  sacrifice  is  well-nigh  perfected, 

Pher.  My  son,  embrace  me  :  to  thy  father  turn 
Thy  looks,  I  pray* 

AdTn.  My  father  ?  art  thon  he  ? 

Fher.  0    Heavens  f    what    hear  I  !    art    not    tboa| 
father? 

Adm.  I  was  ;  bnt  am  no  longer  one  :  the  sight 
♦  Of  mj  late  children  gives  me  pain  :  thy  sigbtj 
0  Pheree,  causes  rather  wrath  than  aoiTOw. 

Pher.  Dort  thou  address  mo  thus  ?  and  call  me  not 
E'en  by  the  name  of  father? 

Ak,  Ah,  what  strange 

Unnatural  accents  from  Admetus'  lips  ~ 

Do  I  now  hear  I 

Adm.  Those  accents  are  my  own, 

And  juat  oiies  too,  to  which  I  utf  ranee  gave, 
0  Pherea,  art  not  thou  the  only  cause, 
The  wicked  cause  of  all  my  dreadful  loss? 
Thou  seutest,  all  against  my  will,  to  Delphi 
The  oracle  to  seek  by  force  ;  whikt  I, 
As  if  I  then  divined  the  fatal  ^ft 
The  Gode  intended  me,  did  all  1  could 
In  order  to  prevent  what  they  decreed 
Coming  to  light.     I,  conquered  then  by  illness, 
Resigned  to  destiny,  and  from  my  self 
Divided  in  great  part,  was  swiftly  going 
Into  the  tomb,  without  perceiving  it  ; 
Why  didst  thou  dr^tw  m<a  o\it^  ,  .  , 
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Pher.  Dost  thou'then  deem 

My  love  paternal  as  a  crime,  forsooth  ? 
In  this  did  I  offend  thee  ?     Son  !  could  I 
In  the  full  vigor  of  thy  years  behold  thee 
Perish,  and  not  attempt  by  ev*ry  means. 
Both  human  and  celestial,  to  preserve  thee? 

Adm,  Hast,  with  thy  cruel  oracle,  then  saved  me  ? 
Am  I  not  still  condemned  to  die  ?  my  death 
Far  more  unmerciful  and  terrible 
Will  be.     But,  tell  me  how  it  was  that,  when 
From  Delphi  that  ill-omen'd  answer  came, 
It  was  the  greedy  ears  of  my  Alcestis, 
Kather  than  thine,  which  were  the  first  to  hear  it  ? 
Why,  if  a  willing  victim  in  my  place      , 
Must  needs  be  offer*d  up  to  Orcus  dread, 
Why  wert  not  thou  the  first,  the  only  one, 
As  thou  dost  boast  of  thy  excessive  love 
For  me,  thy  only  son,  why  wert  not  thou 
Keady  with  thy  own  life  to  ransom  me 
From  death? 

Ale.  My  husband,  canst  thou  venture  now 

Thus  to  degrade  thyself  with  such  wild  talk  ? 
Art  thou  o'erflowing  with  a  wicked  anger 
Against  thy  father?  dost  thou  dare  to  ask, 
Nay,  harshly  to  demand  the  death  of  him 
Who  brought  thee  into  being  ? 

Pher.  Son,  though  bitter, 

I  find  thy  reprimand  not  altogether 
Unjust  :  although  thou  dost  not  fully  know 
That  which  is  to  Alcestis  known  too  well. 
She  can  explain,  how  many  and  what  arts 
She  practised  to  delude  me,  and  to  rob  me 
Of  the  great  privilege  of  dying  for  thee. 

Ale.  He  speaks  the  truth,  Admetus.     I  it  was. 
Who  first  did  intercept  the  oracle  : 
I  then  all  means  of  its  accomplishment 
Pre-occupied  with  skill  :  it  was  too  clear 
To  me  that  such  a  gen'rous  sacrifice 
Was  mine  to  make,  and  I  assumed  it  then  : 
All  love  gives  way  to  that  of  spouse.     The  moment, 
In  which  thou  knew'st  that  one  of  us  must  go 
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Aa  an  exchange  to  Styx,  in  place  of  thee. 

That  very  moment  heard  my  aolemii  oath 

To  go  to  Styx  for  thee»     Thenoefoi-th  thy  safety 

Waa  in  my  hand  ;  I  never  ask'd  from  others 

That  which  I  could,  and  wished,  and  ought  myseKl 

Fher,  Thou  shalt  not  hear  me  mal^e  a  boast,  Admetna, 
Of  greater  virtue  than  I  ought  to  claim. 
How  great  the  love  for  thee  that  fills  mj  breast, 
My  only  son,  without  my  telling  thee. 
Thou  knowest  well  ;  'tis  told  thee  by  the  sceptre. 
Which  I  before  the  time  to  thee  made  over 
In  gi*een  old  age.     By  my  own  hand  my  power 
Ann  Olila  ted  was,  to  make  thee  king, 
Whilst  atill  I  lived,  of  Thessaly  and  me. 
This  was  a  proof,  believe  me,  which  naught  else 
Could  equal  ;  I  repent  not  ;  Tm  content 
When  by  thy  snbjecte  thee  I  see  adored. 
When  thufs  the  king  in  me  the  father  vanquished, 
My  glory  all  became  wrappM  up  in  thine* 
Laying  aside  each  thought  of  vain  ambition, 
I  lived  a  happy  private  life  beside 
My  consort.     Here  I'll  not  deny,  nor  blush 
In  telling  thee,  how  sweet  has  been  to  me 
The  life  which  I  have  for  so  many  years 
Divided  with  a  woman  so  beloved, 
Thy  venerable  and  most  noble  mother  : 
She  is  the  mirror  of  mj  soul  ;  for  her 
I  live  ;  and  in  her  live, 

CJiorus,  0  what  pure  heart  I 

What  virtue  ! 

Pher,  0  AdmetuB,  that  same  love, 

Which  desperately  now  has  driven  thee 
To  outrage  thus  thy  father  ;  that  same  love 
Felt  by  a  huehand,  and  in  me  not  dimra'd 
By  weight  of  years ^  perchance  would  have  deprived  me^ 
Of  that  sublime  devotion,  which  has  made 
Alcestis  over  each  male  breast  to  triumph* 
To  die  for  thee  I  mayÌ3e  had  not  courage. 
If  I  must  leave  my  wife  ;  but,  if  two  victims^ 
Instead  of  one,  had  to  be  offered  up 
To  Pluto  ;  had  my  failing  loving  wife 
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Been  call'd  upon  to  die  a  natural  death  : 

In  such  a  case  I  had  not  hesitated 

To  follow  her  one  moment,  being  freed 

From  all  the  ties  which  fastened  me  to  life. 

It  would  have  been  far  different  if  I 

Had  had  now  to  abandon  to  herself, 

And  to  a  solitary  sad  old  age, 

My  dear  companion  of  so  many  lustres, 

At  such  an  age,  in  such  weak  health.     0  Heavens  ! 

A  dreadful  chill  runs  through  my  ev'ry  vein. 

At  the  mere  thought  of  this.    And  yet,  to  save  thee. 

My  dearest  son  (if  I  the  oracle 

Had  learnt  before  her)  I  had  freely  given. 

Even  at  such  a  price  immense  as  this. 

My  life  for  thine  :  I  Heav'n  invoke  as  witness  ; 

And  thy  Alcestis  I  invoke,  who  learnt 

The  oracle  before  me,  and  discovered 

The  truthful  meaning  of  my  grief. 

Ale,  'TwasI, 

(And  with  what  art  !)  'twas  I  alone  deceived  him, 
And  would  not  let  him  die. 

Adm,  0  spouse  !     0  father  ! 

It  was  not  needful  for  thee,  no,  to  utter 
So  many  and  such  burning  words  of  passion. 
With  which  thou  in  a  thoiisand  fearful  ways 
Hast  pierced  my  heart,  to  make  me  stand  before  thee. 
Full  of  deep  shame  and  terrible  remorse. 
And  inexpressible  excessive  grief. 
If  thee  I  outraged,  I  had  lost  my  senses. 
Through  anguish  wild. — Alcestis  !     0  Alcestis  ! 
How  often  shall  I  call  thee,  and  in  vain  ! 

Ale.  Father,  and  husband,  names  beloved,  I  soon 
Must  leave  you,  and  for  ever.     Laws  to  you 
Be  these  my  words  which  nothing  breathe  but  peace. 
The  last  that  I  shall  utter  here.     In  thee, 
Pheres,  as  in  a  mirror  clear,  shone  forth 
Through  all  thy  words  the  speechless  purity 
And  sacred  sweetness  of  the  fond  affections 
Of  father  and  of  husband  ;  thou,  Admetus, 
Father  and  husband  art,  but  son  as  well  ; 
Let  both  thy  parents  ever  be  to  thee 
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Sacretl  ;  and  thj  right  hand  shall  be  my  pledge, 
That  thoTi  wOt  for  our  children  live.     And  hotv 
ReceivG  from  her  who  ia  thy  spouse  adored 
The  last  embrace. 

Adm.  And  in  that  last  embrace 

Is*t  possible  that  I  shall  not  expire  ?  .  *  , 

Ale.  Kind  women,  now  renioTe  with  gentle  force 
This  hapleis  one  from  me  ;  and  with  him  take 
These  tender  children.     Children,  fare  ye  well  I^ 
And  now  is  all  fui  fill' d.     Be  it  thy  care, 
Pheres»  to  watch  o'er  my  tmhappy  spouse, 
And  never  to  abandon  him, 

Eum.^  Dear  mothers 

Dost  thou  abandon  us  ?  dost  part  us  from  thee  ? 

Pher,  Our  tears  have  Tobb*d  us  of  all  pow'r  of  speech* 
Alas  !  Admetus,  more  half-dead  than  she. 
Has  lost  his  senses  utterly.     O  women, 
Farther  away  let's  drag  him  ;  altogether 
Out  of  Alcestis'  sight. 

Ale,  O  ye,  ray  faithful 

Attendants,  render  me,  I  pray,  your  last 
And  pious  offices  :  these  torpid  limbs 
Compose  in  quiet  modest  attitude 
For  my  approaching  death  .  .  , 

The  Glmrm  of  Alcetilis.  She  scarce  can  utter 

Her  feverish  accents  !     Ah,  'tig  well-nigh  over  f 


CHORUS. 

l%e  Cliorus  of  Ahesiii^^ 
Strophe  L 
Mutely,  resignedly 

Now  let  us  grieve  : 
Woe,  if  that  wretched  one 
E'er  should  perceive 
How  bitterly  we  sigh  ! 

*  Turning  round  towards  her. 

'  The  Chorus  is  divided  into  two  partEs,  ooe  hajf  surrouQdiDg  AlcestH 
whilst  the  other  draws  aside  m-ound  Adiuetti*.  They  then  sing  s&paratelT 
in  turns.  The  Chorus  of  Alcestis  aings  it»  Strophe  I.  sotto  voce:  thes  the 
Chorus  of  Admetus  its  Stro^Uft  IL\  tund  so  on  until  the  end  of  Kpod^  IL 
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Antùtrophe  1. 

Quick,  friend,  her  sinking  head 

Gently  repose  ; 
ThoTi,  too,  her  dying  eyes 

Tenderly  close  : 
Still  sweet,  tìiOTigh  death  so  nigh. 

E-pode  I. 
How  long  she  vainly  pants  for  breath, 
Before  the  fight  is  done. 
Before  the  victory's  won 
O'er  life  by  cruel  death  ! 
0  Death,  complete 

Thy  work  !  quick  come, 
And  end  the  martyrdom 
Of  her  the  sweet 

Celestial  brave  Alcestis, 
Who  of  all  mortals  best  is. 
And  should  not  die. 

CHORUS. 

The  Chorus  of  Admetua. 
Strophe  II. 
'Tis  not  sufficient  here  to  stand. 

And  hide  from  him  the  dread  cateistrophe. 
By  circling  him  with  our  light  band. 

While  motionless  and  mute  remaineth  he  : 
His  hearing  we  must  cheat  as  well. 

Antiatrophe  IL 
Hope  never  can  be  wholly  dead. 

For  those  who  reverence  the  Gods  above  ; 
Its  comforts  Heav'n  will  ofttimes  shed 

On  him  who  mourns  with  pure,  submissive  love  : 
Tow'rd  Heav'n  let  our  loud  chorus  swell. 

Epode  IL 
0  pray  then,  pray  !     O  pray  ! 
What  else  can  mortals  do,  all  bom  to  weeping. 
O'er  whom  the  iron  Fates  their  watch  are  keeping  ? 
0  Jove,  great  Jove  1 
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Thou  ruler  of  the  uni  verse, 

0  do  not  utterly  immeree 
In  6onrow*i3  sea  this  man  to-day, 
Who  doth  not  move 

Or  eye  or  foot  ; 

This  son,  whose  Bole  pursuit 
Is  to  revere  hia  father  and  ohey. 


[act  It 


ACT  IV. 

SCKNE  L 

Alcestis,  BUTTounded  %  her  maidem,  and  hij  part  of  L... 
CuORUS  :  Adme  i  us^  on  the  oppomte  m'de,  aurrouiided  h^ 
Phkhes,  EumiOjUS^  im  dautjiUerj  and  the  other  ^art  cfiU 
Cnonus.  At  the  end  of  ike  Ip-ic  Oiiorus,  Hercules  admncet 
on  the  stage. 

The  Chorus  of  Alte$t{g.  Who  is  this  lofty  hero  who  no 
comeB, 
Of  enperhnman  looks  ?    It  is  indeed 
Alcmena's  gen'roiia  son  ;  within  this  palace 
Seen  by  ns  a  few  years  ago,     0  noble 
Offspring  of  Jove,  what  cause  has  led  thee  now 
To  turn  thy  steps  at  fiudi  a  time  tow'rds  this 
Unhappy  threshold  '? 

Eerc.  Hearing  the  bad  news, 

My  oonrea  I  altered,  and  I  hither  came. 
Admetns  was  a  prey  to  mortai  iUness, 
I  heard,  and  hastr'ning  to  the  tomb  :  how  sweet, 
And  yet  how  sad,  will  be  to  me  the  sight 
Of  my  illnstrions  iriend  !     But  say,  kave  I 
Not  come  in  time  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Alcegtis,  Alas  !  thou  know'st  not  all. 
Admetns  lives,  and  whole  in  body.     Heavens  ! ,  ,  . 
But  his  adored  Alcestia  in  his  place 
Dies  of  her  own  accord.     Behold  her  :  she 
This  moment  breathes  ter  latest  bi-eatlx  ,  .  . 

Sere.  Sad  sight  ! 

Wbat  ia't  ye  tell  me^  ^omen  ?  0  sublime 
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TJnequall'd  wife  !     0  thou  of  men  most  wretched, 

Admetus  !     But  where  is  he  ?  I  would  see  him  .  . . 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis,     Ah,  no!  attempt  not  farther  to 
proceed  ; 

There  stands  Admetus,  reft  of  all  his  senses, 

And  well-nigh  dead,  surrounded  by  his  children  : 

Pheres,  his  father,  to  his  side  alone 

Draws  near  with  tears  :  only  by  force  just  now 

With  difficulty  dragged  he  him  away 

From  off  the  neck  of  his  expiring  wife  ; 

Wert  thou  to  wake  him  from  his  lethargy, 

'Twould  be  the  worse  ;  e*en  thou  wouldst  have  no  power 

To  comfort  him. 

Here.  Who  knows  ? — Meanwhile  'tis  vain 

To  linger  here.     Alcestis  still,  methinks. 

Is  living. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis,  Yes,  the  very  slightest  breath 

Which  scarce  would  cause  a  moment's  flickering 

In  the  thin  flame  of  a  small  taper,  issues 

Out  of  her  dying  lips  from  time  to  time. 

But,  ev'ry  sense  has  fled,  and  both  her  eyes 

Are  nearly  closed  ;  and  through  her  ev'ry  limb 

Already  creeps  a  torpor  chill  . . . 

Here.    •  Enough 

That  I  have  seen  her  on  this  side  the  waves 
Of  Styx,  from  whence  there's  no  return.     Do  ye, 
O  faithful  women,  silently  at  once 
Convey  her  in  the  hottest  haste  along 
The  most  secluded  road,  inside  the  great 
Temple  of  Mercury  and  of  Apollo. 
There,  to  that  sacred  ancient  prophetess 
Entrust  her  in  my  name  ;  let  each  of  you 
Hither  return  directly  afterwards  ; 
And  woe  if,  ere  I  hither  come  myself, 
Any  of  you  attempt  to  tell  the  tale 
To  sad  Admetus.     Quickly  go,  and  be 
So  silent,  that  the  band  around  Admetus, 
Buried  in  its  own  grief,  may  be  unable 
Either  to  see  or  hear  you.     And,  0  women. 
Dread  ye  the  anger  of  my  mighty  father, 
Great  Jove,  as  well  as  my  fierce  indignation, 

VOL.  n.  *1  ^ 
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If  to  the  very  letter  ye  fulfil  not 

Tlieae  my  eommands  both  wisely  and  discsreetly^ 

soENB  n. 

Hercules,  Phbris,  Admetus,  the  cMMrm  of  Atìmetus,  and 
pari  of  iiie  Chorus, 

H&rcJ  I  imve  good  hapee  :  if  btit  just  KeaVn  will  deig 
To  amile  upon  my  vows.     But  now  at  length 
Out  of  our  sight  has  pasa^d  away  the  sad 
Procession  which  I  bade  aocsompany 
The  half-dead  body.    This  is  juBt  the  time» 
When  I  may  venture  briefly  to  address 
Unfortunate  Admetus. — Will  ye  give 
To  an  old  guest  admission  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetus.       Hercules  \ 

Fher,  What  see  I?  Heav'ns  I 

Here,  Admetue!  O  Admetus! 

I  pray  thee,  raiea  thy  head  :  thiue  eyes  re-open. 
And  look  upon  a  true  and  loving  friend. 
Who,  hearing  of  thy  iOuefis,  straightway  tum'd 
Tow'rds  theo  his  steps.     What  ?  not  one  single  sign 
Of  a  live  man  ?  dost  welcome  thus  Alcides  ? 

Adm.  Who  of  Alcides  spoke  ?  That  voice  f  .  .  O,  Heaven 
Do  I  see  rightly  ?     Faithful  Hercules, 
W^aa  it  thy  lips  that  calPd  me  then  ?^Am  I 
Awake,  or  do  I  ravo  ? 

Here.  Thou  aee'st  the  truth  : 

I*m  Hercules,  and  reach  thee  just  in  time. 

Aim.  What  say'st  thou  ?    Ah,  thou  art  too  lat©  f 
tinct 
For  ever  is  my  happiness  .  .  . 

Here,  Cheer  up  ! 

Narrate  me  nothing  ;  all  I  know  :  helieve  me. 
All  hope  is  not  yet  dead  :  thou  art  the  friend 
Of  Hercules  :  his  friends,  the  Deities  ; 
A  certain  God  as  well,  who  urged  me  hither* 
So  I  command  thee  ;  hope, 

Adm,  What  words  I  what  joy  ! 

Can  it  indeed  be  so  ?  ,  .  ,  Can  my  Alceetis 

1  Alide, 
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From  cruel  Pluto  ransom'd  be  ?  ...  I  feel 
A  vital  fire  throughout  my  frozen  veins 
Kindled  anew  at  thy  glad  words. — What  say  I  ? 
Unhappy  1 1  too  vain  and  flatt'ring  is 
The  fond  deceit  I     A  dread,  eternal  Fate, 
Who  could  e'er  break  ?  not  Jove  himself  .  . . 

Here,  To  me 

Avemus'  roads  are  known  ;  thou  know'st  it  well  : 
But  I  must  now  no  longer  tarry  here  ; 
Yet  soon,  Admetus,  thou  once  more  shalt  see  me, 
And  on  this  threshold.     I  will  say  no  more. 
Strictly  do  I  enjoin  thee,  not  one  step 
To  move  outside  the  limits  of  this  threshold, 
Until  I  have  retum'd  :  thou  must  not  move 
Thy  feet  to  enter  further  in  the  palace. 
Or  to  proceed  outside.    Ere  very  long. 
And  in  this  very  place.  Til  bring  to  thee 
What  comfort,  scarce  I  know  ;  but  not  a  light  one. 

Adm,  Great  hero,  suffer  me  at  least  to  bow 
Before  thy  superhuman  valor  first  : 
My  heart  hast  thou  with  courage  fiU'd  .  .  . 

Here.  Thou  soon 

Shalt  find  a  time  for  venting  thy  emotions. — 
Pheres,  thou  best  of  sires,  do  thou  meanwhile. 
And  ye,  Pheraean  matrons,  by  his  side 
All  stand.     I  go  ;  I  trust  him  to  you  all. 

Scene  III. 
Pherss,  Admetus  with  his  ehUdren^  aiidpart  of  the  Chorus. 
Pher.  Dost  see  now,  son  beloved,  dost  thou  see. 
How,  if  a  man  with  pureness  lives  'mongst  mortals. 
The  Deities  religiously  observing, 
He  finds  them  as  his  friends  in  case  of  need  ? 
And,  when  he  least  expects  it,  sees  a  truce 
Or  remedy  arise  for  all  his  ills  ? 

Adm.  'La.  truth,  to  my  intense  and  cureless  grief 
The  accents  of  great  Hercules  appeared 
To  give  a  little  truce  ;  as  did  the  sight 
Of  his  calm  brow,  on  action  so  resolved. 
Aloestis  therefore  is  in  no  worse  case 
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Than  she  was  just  before,     0  Death,  hast  thou 

Buspended  for  a  time  thy  fierce  assaulte  ? 

Come,  theB,  unloose  the  circle  which  ye  toatl© 

In  kiudnestì  round  my  body  ;  tow*rda  her  open 

A  fresh  access  ;  at  any  rate  once  more 

Let  me  behold  her.     Children,  let  as  come, 

Unce  more  approaching  her  whom  we  adore. — 

What  do  I  666  ?  what  dreadful  lonely  void 

Is  forra'd  there  now  ?     Is  yonder  not  the  image 

Of  the  dread  Goddess  of  Avemns  ?  lately 

Alct^stis  lay  upon  her  bed  of  death 

Before  ita  lofty  base,  her  women  round  her  : 

AVhere  are  they  now?  where  is  the  bed?     0  Heavens! 

Alcefitis  disappeared  \  .  .  . 

Filer.  What  can  have  happon'd  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetm.  Our  women  vanished  with  her  ! 

Adm,  O  Alcestifi! 

Alcestis,  where  art  thou  ? 

Pher,  With  wonderment 

I  Bee  the  place  deserted, 

Adm^  Be  your  stupor 

Or  true  or  feign'd,  yet  yonr  uncertain  words, 
The  pallor  of  your  faces,  and  your  tears, 
Too  ill,  alas  1  repressed,  your  evVy  act. 
Annihilate  each  hope  I  had  conceived. 
And  plunge  them  back  in  everlasting  night. 
Alcestis  lives  no  longer. — 0  Alcides, 
Couldst  thou  thus  turn  my  grief  to  ridicule  ? 
Just  at  the  moment  when  my  joy  in  life 
Waa  qiieneh^d  for  ever,  didst  thou  flatter  me 
With  feigned  emotions  ?    Madness  I  and  did  ye. 
Ye  also  join  with  him  in  cheating  me  ? 
AVhere  is  she,  where  ?  I  needs  must  see  her  :  dead, 
Or  living,  I  must  see  her  :  O  Alcestis, 
I  would  precipitate  myself  upon 
Thy  much-loved  body,  and  there  breathe  my  last. 

Pher,  Be  calm»  I  pray  thee  ;  hear  me  ;  soon   we'll   kivm 
The  truth  ;  tut  I  do  not  believe  her  dead. 

Th£    Chorus   of  Admelns,  Lo,   our    companionB    s^^^ftly 
hasten  back, 
Thou  ehalt  know  all. 
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Scene  IY. 
THE  CHORUS  OF  ALCESTIS,  ADMETUS,  PHERES,  the  children,  and 

THE  CHORUS   OF   ADMETUS. 

Adm,  Whence  come  ye,  0  ye  women  ? 

Where  go  ye  now  ?     Where  is  Alcestis  ?     I    . 
Demand  her  of  you,  I  would  see  her.     Well,  .  .  . 
What  see  I  ?  ye  are  troubled  ;  pale,  and  mute. 
And  trembling  ...  Ah,  unhappy  I  !  the  truth 
I  see  too  well  :  extinguish'd  is  my  life  : 
All  is  now  over.     But  ye  must  not  think 
Her  much-loved  body  to  withdraw  from  out 
My  sight,  as  long  as  I  this  hateful  light 
Must  bear  ;  I'll  go  and  find  it .  .  . 

Pher.  Ah,  my  son  ! 

Dqst  not  remember,  that  Alcides  bade  thee 
Not  to  set  foot  outside  the  palace  bounds, 
But  to  await  him  here  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetus.  While  us  he  bade 
To  stand  beside  thee,  and  prevent  thee  .  .  . 

Adm.  Vainly, 

Yainly  do  ye,  whoe'er  and  what  ye  be, 
Ye  cruel,  weak,  and  also  vulgar  friends. 
Conspire  against  me  all.     Far  different 
Is  my  deep  grief,  than  all  the  useless  chill 
Of  your  fallacious  arguments.     My  deeds 
Are  not  the  deeds  of  one  insane  ;  my  firm 
And  perfect  will,  my  desperation  fierce, 
Daughter  invincible  of  reasoning  sense, 
These  now  impose  upon  me  the  decided 
Kesolve  irrevocable,  from  the  which 
Nor  ye,  nor  time,  nor  all  Olympus'  Gods, 
Nor  those  of  the  Abyss,  shall  e'er  divert  me. 
Women,  once  more  I  say  it  ;  I  demand 
My  consort's  body. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  Thou  nor  canst  nor  oughtst 
To  see  her  now  :  but  we  may  swear  to  thee. 
That  she  was  still  alive  .  .  . 

Adm,  0  ye  as  perjured 

As  ye  are  foolish,  for  what  purpose  use 
Words  thus  confused?    In  vain  would. ye  deceive  me. 
Did  I  not  see  her  on  this  fatal  spot 
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Not  long  ago  with  scarce  a  breatK  of  Life  ? 
And  on  mine  ears  are  there  not  Bonnding  still 
The  frail  last  acoents  of  her  dying  voice? 
Thtrti,  father,  didst  remove  me  forcibly 
From  her  dear  neck.     Unhappy  I Ì  and  I 
Shall  see  her  ne'er  again  ?    Those  terrible 
And  yet  sweet  words  of  hers  that  I  then  heard. 
Were  they  indeed  her  last  ? 

Pher.  My  only  son, 

Beloved  Admetns,  open,  I  entreat  thee, 
Thy  mind  to  reason.     HerculeB  in  short ,  ,  , 

Adm,  Deceitful  friend,  to  me  gave  Hercnles 
The  final  blow. — Bnt  he  indeed  spoke  true, 
In  saying  that  I  must  not  leave  this  spot  : 
Hei"©  will  I  stay  for  ever.     How  could  I 
Advance  my  foot  inside  ?     No,  never,  no, 
Withia  these  mnte  and  mournful  thresholde,  where 
I  lived  so  happily  with  her,  nor  envied 
The  Deities  themselves,  the  lover  loved 
Of  my  Alcestia  ;  no,  within  these  thresholds, 
Alive  1  ne'er  will  enter  more.     Ere  long 
1*11  go  from  here,  and  londly  call  upon 
Thy  name  adored  :  but  as  for  that  illHDmen*d 
8ad  nuptial  conch,  which  erst  received  ua  both, 
I'll  never  see  it  more,  nor  that  dear  seat 
On  which  it  was  thy  wont  to  sit  .  ,  ,  Sad  sight  I 
J>escrted  now  .  ,  ^  Here  didst  thou  die,  Alceatia  : 
And  here,  too,  I  must  breathe  my  laat  ;  and  ahortly,, 
1  swear  it* 

Pher.        Say  not  so  :  thon  hast  already 
Tacitly  promised  to  A!oeiitÌM'  self, 
That  thou  wilt  for  thy  children  live. 

Adm.  Dear  children  I 

My  and  Alcestis'  children,  come  ye  both 
Into  my  arms,  and  for  the  last  time  too, 
Thon,  little  maiden,  come  ;  that  the  last  kisses 
Be  fixed  on  thee  of  father  and  of  htisband. 
The  living  mirror  of  thy  darling  molJier 
Thou  art,  too  much  tsa     O  rare  forms  1     0  ye. 
Who  nourished  in  your  breasts  esteem  and  loT6 
And  wonder  foT  th^  ^cjofe^aft^  ^xii  Wq  beauty 
Of  that  inoompamble  ^No^maii-,  ^'ei 
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Wlio  may  survive  hor,  let  it  be  your  care 
TLat  for  the  world  her  form  divine  he  kept 
Iiitact  ;  let  workmen  skilFtl  immortalize  her 
In  painting  and  in  marble  and  in  bronze  ; 
So  that  to  our  remote  posterity 
The  image  of  such  virtue  in  such  beauty 
May,  as  though  living,  pass. 

Éum^  Ah  I  shall  not  we 

Ever  again  behold  her? 

Adm,  0  Bad  words  1 

Quick,  from  my  side  these  wretched  orphan  children 
Remove  ye  ;  I  no  more  can  look  upon  them. 

0  Death,  do  thou  haste  on  ;  0  Death,  haste  on 
Thy  second  slaughter.     Bead  Alcestis  is  ■ 

And  livofi  Admetufl  ?  .  .  ,  Wholl  a  sword  deny  me  ? 
A  sword  111  have.     In  vain  do  ye  surround  me  ; 
In  vain  ye  seek  to  check  me. 

Ph^.  And  in  vain 

Thou  hopest  to  grow  fierce  against  thyself. 
^Ve  are  too  many  ;  thou^rt  alone,  unarmed  ; 
And  now  against  thyself  will  we  defend  thee» 
And,  ere  thou  slay  thyself,  I  swear  that  thou 
Shalt  slay  thy  father, 

Adm.  Do  ye  then  expect 

Alive  to  keep  me,  in  my  own  despite  ? 
FuU  many  a  thousand  ways  there  are  of  dying  ; 
But  I  will  not  attempt  them,  furtively. 
And  now  I  choose  you  as  the  witnesses 
Of  my  immutable  and  last  decision,— 
To  both  celestial  and  infernal  Gods 

1  iwear,  that  from  this  time  no  food,  no  drop 
Of  simple  water  shall  in  any  shape 

Enter  my  mouth  in  order  to  eufitain 

My  body.     'Tis  as  possible  that  I 

In-evcrently  may  an  oath  like  this 

Infringe  henceforth,  as  that  Alcestis'  self. 

Breaking  the  laws  of  an  eternal  Fate, 

From  black  Avemus  may  return,  to  see 

Once  more  the  sun's  fair  light, — Ye  hear  ?    I'm  now 

Sure  of  myself,  and  calm.     Ye  cruel  friends, 

Ye  now  may  at  your  will  with  cheating  pity 

Eestrain  me,  and  oppress,  and  bante  tew^, 
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And  even  not  permit  me  to  bebold 

The  Bigb'd-for  body  :  I  am  now,  like  her. 

Among  the  dead*    And  thon,  if  e^er  thou  lov^dst  me, 

Father,  do  thou  encloae  my  lifeless  form 

In  the  same  eepnlchre  as  the  remains 

Of  my  Alceatis.^ — Here  J  end  my  speech. 

Henceforth  no  sigh^  no  movement,  and  no  sign 

From  me  shall  issue, 

Pher.                        0  my  son  !  my  son  I  .  .  - 
His  strength  deserts  him  ,  ,  .  

Cliorii^.  Women,  with  onr  hytont 

Let  na  revive  in  him  religions  hope. 


CHORUS. 
M&noitrophe, 
Almighty  is  the  Euler  of  the  skies  ; 

Ali  thiuge  he  knows,  he  governs  all  the  world 
With  his  di\^e  all-piercing  eyes. 

Never  by  chanoe,  and  ne'er  in  vain 

The  lightnings  of  immortal  will  are  hurrd. 

Despising  not  the  hnman  form,  'twas  he 

Who  in  Akmena^s  womb  did  deign 

His  great  clnb- bearing  son  to  fashion. 

The  bravo  Alcides^  who  upon  ike  strong 

(Inflamed  by  heav'nly  passion) 
So  wreaked  his  wrath,  that  all  the  hostile  throng 
Were  vanqnijish'd  ignominionsly. 

Antiena  fonnd  out  this,  the  giant  prond  ; 
And  Cygnns,  son  of  Mars,  a  warrior  bold  ; 
And  Mars  himself,  and  all  the  crowd 

Of  Hydras,  Gerj^ona,  and  Chimaoraa  dr^ad. 
Monsters  whose  blood  he  shed. 
Whose  spoils  he  took  in  numbers  manifold. 
N  e'er  wonld  so  great  a  mortal  deign, — 
Who  always  acts,  and  never  Ixjasts  withal^ — ^ 
To  bid  us  hope  by  chance,  or  hope  in  vain. 
Trembling  and  mnto,  let  all 
Now  prostrate  fall  ; 
Almighty  is  the  Enler  of  the  skies  ; 

All  things  ho  ki\ti^^^ft,  be  governs  all  the  world 
W^ith  his  divme  a\V\iv«eix™i%^^^. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. 

Chorus;  Admetus,  lying  motionleas  under  the  statue  of  Proser- 
pine; Pheres;  the  children  of  Admetus;  Hercules,  toith 
a  veiled  woman,  whom  he  leaves  on  one  side,  advancing 
then  alone. 

Pher}  Women,  be  silent  ;  lo,  Alcides  comes 
As  loyal  as  magnanimous. 

Chorus,  Behind 

His  hasty  steps,  there  follows  him  afar 
With  steps  irresolute  a  woman  veil'd 
Of  lofty  bearing. 

Pher,^  Come,  thou  mighty  hero  ! 

Do  thou  (for  thou  alone  art  able)  save 
Thy  friend  despairing  from  a  dreadful  death. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  How  cruel  the  command  that 
thou  didst  give  us, 
Thou  Hercules  invincible  !  we  bore 
The  half-dead  body  out  of  sight  of  all  ; 
Then  faithfully,  but  trembling  and  uncertain 
As  to  Alcestis'  fate,  refused  the  king 
ISTews  of  our  act  ;  our  silence,  or  our  words 
Broken  and  doubtful,  with  repeated  blows 
So  plunged  the  dagger  in  Admetus*  heart. 
That  by  the  Gods  celestial  and  infernal 
He  swore  .  .  • 

Here,  0  women,  the  just  Deities 

Neither  accept  nor  listen  to  the  oaths 
Of  a  despairing  man.     I  hither  come 
From  ev*ry  oath  whatever  to  release  him. — 
True  to  my  jpromise,  I  return,  Admetus  ; 
Behold  me,  rise  1 — But  what  is  this  ?  he  seems 
To  hear  me  not. 

Pher.  0  Heav'ns  !     The  wicked  plan 

Has  he  resolved  on,  not  to  give  fresh  signs 
OfHfe. 

Here,  A  grief  that's  worthy  of  a  king, 

^  Seeing  Hercules.  ^  Meeting  him. 
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Admetua,  show  ;  not  more.    Wouidst  thou  appear 
Yanqiii&li*d,  like  common  men  ?    Of  Hercules 
The  friend,  learn  thou  to  emulate  his  feelings. 

Adin.  Silence  to  keep  at  such  a  man's  reproaches 
Were  cowardice.     Thou  knowest,  HerctUes, 
That  vulgar  feelings  ne'er  took  root  in  me. 
But  do  thou  pray  th j  glorious  father,  pray 
With  all  thy  might,  that  thou  may  it  never  know 
Tho  cruel  grief  of  a  bereaved  lover. 
It  is  a  labor^  *neath  whose  weight  the  soul 
Is  crushed,  beyond  Herculean  trials  e'en. 
Thou  «ee'st  me  for  approaching  death  prepared^ 
And  worthy  of  thy  friendship.     Do  thoti  then 
For  the  last  timo  extend  a  friendly  hand  : 
The  final  pledge  I  ask  of  thee,  Alcide», 
Of  our  moat  sacred  friendship,  is  the  body^ 
The  much-loved  body  of  that  dear  one  .  .  .  Vainly 
Hast  thou  withdrawn  it  jfrom  my  sight  already  : 
The  sight  of  her  could  not  increase  my  grief  .  .  . 
Give  orders^  then,  to  bring  her  back  :  I  faio 
Would  BOO  her,  and  then  die  .  .  , 

Hetc.  On  my  return, 

I  promised  I  would  bring  thee  some  sweet  comfort. 
And  not  a  light  one  ;  such  is  what  I  bring  ; 
'Tifi  certainly  not  less  than  any  other 
That  thou  couldst  dare  to  hope  for»     Of  one  fond 
Adored  companion  thou  art  robb'd  by  Fate  : 
l^ow  by  my  hand  does  the  same  Fate  another 
Companion  give  to  thee,  and  bid  thee  take  her. 

Adm.  What  dar'st  thou  say,  Alcide®? 

Here.  There  she  is, 

Approach,  thou  noble  woman  !     Underneath 
That  veil  a  wondrous  beauty  is  concealed  ; 
And  far  more  beauteous  is  the  soul  that's  hidden 
Beneath  her  raiment  fair  :  a  heart  that's  pure, 
An  intellect  sublime  ;  a  humble  manner, 
With  regal  blood  :  each  quality  in  short, 
That  Heav'n  in  woman  e'er  enclosed  :  all  these 
In  her  thou'lt  find  who  is  Alcestis*  equal, 

Adm.  A  woman  like  Alcestis  ?    Must  I  hear 
Such  sacrilegious  -woxdE?— Alcides,  hear  me. 


[ 
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If  I  in  thoc  haTG  ever  venerated 

The'  illuBtriouB  son  of  Jove  ;  if  I  in  thee 

Wiih.  so  mucli  love»  and  reverence,  received 

Tlie  friend,  the  hero  -,  ehonldst  thon  therefore  scorn, 

And  laugh  at  me,  a  sad  despairing  lover  ? 

Do  railleries  like  these  at  snch  a  time 

Beoonie  so  great  a  hero  ? 

Fher.  Son,  dost  not 

Eespect  the  Deities'  interpreter  ? 

Adm.  If  to  the  Deities  Admetus  ne'er 
Wicked  appeared  or  vile,  why  keep  they  him 
Alive  at  such  a  great  and  dreadful  cost? 
Or  else,  if  I  of  an  xmtiinelj  death 
Deserving  waa,  why  for  my  life  were  they 
Willing  to  take  the  life  of  mj  Alcestia? 
To  slay  na  botlu^The  Deities'  resolve 
May  be  fulfilled  ;  provided  that  1  die. 

Merc.  Approach  him  boldly,  woman  ;  and  compel  him 
To  rectify  his  error  ;  make  him  feel 
At  once  the  mighty  influence  of  Alcidesj 
And  of  the  Gods, 

Adm,  Arrest  thy  daring  foot. 

Whoe'er  thou  be.     How  cruel  is  the  outrage, 
How  imiupportablo,  that  thon  inflictest 
Upon  mo  by  thy  presence  1    One  Alcestia, 
One  only,  was  there  on  the  earth  'mongst  mortals  : 
She  was,  0  Heav*ne  1  and  is  no  more  ,  .  ,  But,  if 
The  Deities  were  willing  to  create 
For  me  her  equal  and  her  like,  she  only, 
My  first  one,  shonld  be  mine  j  no  other  one 
Should  stand  beside  me  *  ,  *  Heav'ns  i  what  do  I  eay  ? 
At  the  mere  thought  I  shudder.     Go  ye,  then. 
Go  all  away,  I  pray  1     How  can  it  please  yon 
My  la&t  thoughts  in  this  manner  to  disturb  ? 
With  thee,  witli  thee,  Alcostis,  would  I  spend 
The  few  remaining  moments  of  my  life, 
Until  my  oath  has  been  fulfilled. 

Here.  Bnt  what, 

What  is  the  impious  oath  that  he  has  sworn? 

Fher.  0  Heav'ns  ]  wiiilst  we  were  lately  taking  from  him 
All  means  of  iujuring  himself,  he  eworo, 
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In  accenti*  tarrible  and  jet  determined, 

(Conipclliog  uà  to  act  as  witnesses,) 

He  swore  hy  all  the  Deities  celestial^ 

Am  well  aa  those  of  llell  :  that  from  that  time 

No  single  drop  of  coninion  water  e'en 

Should  ever  pass  hia  lips  again  :  and  added  : 

It  is  as  possible  that  I  ehonid  break 

My  oath,  ms  that  Alcestis  should  return 

To  Ufo  again. 

Sera  Thy  oath,  then,  O  Admetus^ 

Has  been  fulfilled  :  this  one  has  loosed  thee  from  it 
Behold  her  ;  see  !  this  is  the  live  Alcestis,* 

Adm.  What  see  I  ?     Heavens  Ì 

Pher,  What  strange  illugion  this  L  -  ^ 

Chorus,  Fresh  terror  !     How  from  Pinto's  cloisters  dark 
Could  she  escape  so  soon?  ,  ,  . 

Adm.  She  stands  all  mute 

And  motionless  ;  it  is  her  sliade,  not  she  Ì 

Here.  Let  now  all  doubt,  and  wonderment^  and  tetrror 
Within  jon  cease  :  this  is  the  true,  the  only. 
The  live  Alcestis,  not  Alcestis'  shade  : 
She  from  the  Deities  obtained  the  favor, 
Before  she  to  the  ritual  bath  was  taken. 
Not  only  of  embracing  thee,  Admetns, 
But  of  addressing  thee, 

Ak,  Dear  spouse,  Admetos» 

Heav'n  reunites  tis,  and  for  long  to  come. 

Adm,  Ah,  'tis  the  sweet,  the  voice  adorable 
Of  my  Alcestis  ;  she  it  is  who  draws  me 
Out  of  the  tomb.     Alcestis,  do  I  then 
Once  more  embrace  thee  in  my  arms  ?    Let  Death 
Now  come. 

Here,         That  fatal  Deity  is  driven 
In  a  long  banishment  ontaide  this  palace» 

Ale,  Many  and  happy  years  well  pass  together, 
Parents  and  children  :  nercules  adore. 
The  anperhiiman  means  of  such  a  wonder. 

Adm^  Shining  in  thee  a  Demigod  I  see  : 
Let  me  bow  down  .  .  . 
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fiere.  Arise  :  I  am  no  more 

Tlian  mortai  ;  by  the  Deities  beloved. 

Adm.  0  Heav'ns  I  I'm  mute  through  my  excessive  joy. 
I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes  :  and  yet  these  hands 
That  I  am  clasping,  are  indeed  thy  dear 
True  hands,  0  my  Alcestis  :  and  those  living 
Accents  divine  to  which  I  listen'd,  came 
In  very  truth  from  out  thy  lips  adored. 

Ak.  And  yet,  my  spouse,  not  long  ago  I  heard 
The  words  despairing  of  thy  mighty  grief, 
When  tiiou  didst  think  me  dead  !     0  what  a  secret 
Joy  indescribable,  when  thee  I  saw 
So  full  of  me,  whilst  utterly  cut  off 
From  ev'ry  hope  of  me  !     Too  much  thou  lov'st  me, 
And  this  is  proved  by  thy  most  dreadful  oath.  — 
Nothing  remains,  but  to  embrace  our  children. 
And  thank  the  Deities  in  solemn  wise. 

Pher,  Come  then,  ye  little  children,  to  the  breasts 
Of  both  your  parents,  now  restored  to  you. 

Eum.  Mother,  and  we  were  weeping  so  I  0  Heavens  I 
I  never  thought  again  to  see  thee. 

Here,  Ne'er 

Saw  I  a  spectacle  more  glad  than  this. 
More  full  of  tenderness.     I  feel  that  tears 
As  sweet  as  unaccustomed  force  their  way 
Into  my  eyes. 

PhBr.  And  what  will  be  the  joy 

Of  thy  dear  aged  mother,  0  Admetus, 
In  seeing  thee  again  to-day  ! 

Chorus.  The  Gods 

Have  shown  in  thee  their  pow*r. 

Here.  'Twas  all  the  work 

Of  the  Celestials.     Them  it  pleased,  Admetus, 
That  thou  shouldst  unto  death  be  sick,  that  thus 
Free  course  might  to  Alcestis'  noble  virtue 
Be  given  ;  and  it  also  pleased  the  Gods 
That  thou,  believing  she  was  dead,  shouldst  show 
Thy  love  immense  by  that  most  fearful  oath 
That  thou  wouldst  not  survive  her. 

Adm.  Tell  me  how 

Thou  wert  permitted  her  to  extricate 
From  Orcus'  greedy  jaws? 
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Here.  All  those  are  secrets 

Of  a  supreme  Omnipotence^  in  which 
AU  prying  by  mere  imman  wit  would  be 
Ab  futile  as  foolhardy.     Yes,  Alcides 
Was,  in  this  prodigy,  the  tool  submissive 
Of  the  dread  Deities'  ooinmaads  ;  nought  else. 
I  may  not  speak  of  it  ;  and  ye  may  not 
Seek  to  know  laore.     As  an  unique  example 
Of  conjugal  afection,  happy,  worthy 
Spouses,  your  names  to  far  posterity 
Eevered  and  celebrated  shall  descend, 

Pher,  The  palace  and  the  city  and  the  whole 
Of  happy  Thessaly  shall  now  resound 
With  glad  festivity. 

Merc.  And  I  will  stay 

Amongst  you  three  whole  days,  which  w©  will  pass 
With  BODgs  and  banquets.     Then  to  execute 
Another  order  of  EnryBtheus  (were  it 
Only  the  last  !)  my  destiny  impels  me 
To  Thrace,  there  forcibly  to  seize  the  cruel 
Human-flesh-eating  mares  of  Diomedes, — 
Meanwhile  ^twill  be  a  great  alleviation 
Of  my  past  torments,  and  of  those  to  come. 
To  see  in  you  on  earth  a  living  mirror 
Of  all  celestial  gifts.     Admetus  only 
Deserved  Alc^stis;  only  she  deserved  him. 

Chorus.  And  both  were  worthy  of  sublime  Alcides* 


THE  END. 
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